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(lUAlTKK IX. 

THK OllDKH f:HAN’»!KI>. l.'dil' I.'.K. 

“ Ik a lion know his nwn st.rnnj'th, hard wci'it i», tLr a!iy 
nmn to rnlo hlni.” 

In thi'Ko <|uaint anil (•harnctcristio words More sntntuod 
np his own oxtHirumco of llonry VI 11. as a 
masU'-r, and hm ailvioo t.o Thomas (Vomwoll. 

Tho words aro a sumniary of tho wholo rnij^n. 

Year Ijy yuar tho royal powor grow strongor, 
ami rovoalwl itsolf in morn startling forms, lloforo his doath. 
this king without an army, without an iiidi'pcndont, rovonno, 
with no opoti broach iii ounstitutional forms, was oxorcising 
ovor a nation, still proud of its instincts of frowlotn and 
’'^oalous of {K>nti(ia! innovation, a solf-willod authority that 
ainounUid to a roal dos{K>tiHtn. Kvory fresh publication of 
tho Htatxi-pajmrs doaling with tho timo brings out in a cluaror 
light tho grotvt abilitios and tho d(S)}»Iy-mark<Hl [HirsonnI 
chanujtir of tho king, tlio iiu}M>rt-imco of his initiativo, his 
ostraonlinary |K»wor of oariying tho nation with him. and tho 
tnagnitudo of tlto romdto which ho aohiovod. At his aoeossion 
thoro was more tlian convontional riijoiolng. Foroigners saw 
in it tho protniso of a golden ago for his dominions, {fkigland 
tnmod gladly from the dynastio trouhlos and the reprossivo 
odminmtption of Henry VIL, from a reign of suspidon, 
extortion, and ignominious inaetion, to the young prince, who 
embodied so hriiliantly tho loamhi; and ettlture of his timo, 
its tastes and ambitiohs, even its idiml of manly vigour and 
beauty. He was tho first king for i 10 yeawi who had a title 

H 
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beyond cavil ; he had inherited a treasm-o which the Venetian 
Giustiniani jints at 10,000,000 ducats; by luarryiiiff his 
brother’s widow, Katharine of Aragon, ho had secured the 
allianoe with Spain; and the arrest and execution of his 
father’s hated ministers, Empson and Dudley, raised the new 
ruler’s popularity to its climax. 

It was an ago of great European wars. In these wars 
France, full of a restless military class, con- 
scions of her now centralisation and unity, 
was the inoving .spirit. There was much talk 
of Chax’lemagnc and the Holy Hopulchre ; and more business- 
like schemes to recover Naples or to rob N'enico. Jlnt in 
England the sullen traditions of Cro(;y and Agijicourt, the 
ancestral and inveterate hostility to “ our adversary of Franco,” 
had boon qtiickoxxod to fresh life by French ambition, and 
were ready at a moment to leap into fianxe. Henry seized 
the opportunity in 1511 to join the “Holy Tjeagne" to pw- 
toot the Papal tereitorios from French aggroasions in Italy. 
The expedition concerted with Ferdinand to attack the 
French from the Spanish side was a disastwms failure. Fer- 
dinand, oveiToaching himself as ever in his own cunning, 
infuriated his son-in-law by treating him as a catspaw ; the 
troops, drinking Spanish wine as if it were beer, fell ill, 
mutinied, and insisted on a return homo. Tho failure made 
Henry dotormino that tho campaign of 161.*} should bo on tho 
Memish side of Franco, to got Maximilian’s co-operation. It 
also brought Wolsoy to tho front, tho one man whose orgnuis- 
ing capacity and omnipresent energy wore to give a distinctive 
impress to tho first twenty years of the reign. Tho autumn 
of 1613 witnessed the French panic and defeat at tho^Hattle 
of the Spurs, tho capture by Henry in person of Tonmay and 
Terouonno, and tho overwhelming ruin of tho invading Scotoh 
host at Floddou Field. Jairios IV. had fallen on the field; 
his suocessttr was an infant, his widow was Margaret Tudor. 
Bcotland was forced to submit to a peace, and for many years 
to oonxe Wolsoy’s skilful management of tho Scots’ intetnioo 
fends— his “ fiddling,” as Baore called it— avwled to pult wn «wl 
to all danger in that quarter. It was considered also a tnatitw* 
s^ke of i)0licy when, after the most sootet negotiationtt, peace 
waa made with France in 1.614, and not only peaco tmt an 
hoioeuwMo aMiance by the mamago between ijpuis XII. and 
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Henry’s sister Mury. It is triu! she vs'iis sevenfeou an<l he 
about sixty; but in three inoiitlis his <leath set her free ujfain. 
With Franeis I. on the Freneh throne, lual Charles now rulin'^ 
Spain as well as the Ni.'therlands, the drama somewhat shifts 
its actors; and these three remarkalile eontemporaries enter 
uix»n their historic rivalry, itelween Franeis and Charles the 
duel was inevitable and. so to sjM-ak, jitstitiable. But Henry’s 
intervention is less «;asy to undorstaial. The leadiii},' motive 
of it has sometimes been sonoht in a tU*sire to appear as the 
ehampion of the Bapaey. sometimes in a vigilant ealoulution 
of the balanee of power. But no one motive sufliees to 
explain it. His normal relation to Fran(!e vurietl from 
Jealousy and intrigue to ojien warfare, while the interests of 
trade ainl (till at h'ustllhe sensi? of relationship kept 

him normally in allianee with Charles. The famous meetitig 
of the Freneh and Knglish kings at the Field 
of the Cloth of Cold in 1520 is thoroughly ’'Sjo»*of 0014 * 
typical of the time, in its almost brutal mag- 
nificonce, in its afleetation <tf an efVete fthivalry, jiIkivo all in 
itjf barefaced diplomatic futility. IimuediaUdy lieforo hornet 
his “dear brother of Fratice," Henry Itiwl {dodged himsolf in 
a {Kirsonal interviow to tho otnj»eror; and iinmisUately after 
tho tnooUng htj htinied biu'.k to another such interview at 
Cravolines. FnuteiH know well that he wiis kdng shamolossly 
tricked; and Henry know that he knew it. Vet the {Kir- 
tentous farce which minod many nehhis o( both eoiintrhw 
wtis played miti with deonreiis hy{«K;risy to tho eml. In H>2!f 
Franco, weakened in Italy and threatened hy tho omiwror and 
tho HwIhh on throe sidos, seonuxl to efl'or a favounthle moment 
for attack, Tho chief French noble, the ('onstuiblo Bourlxni, 
had iJlit his sword at the service of the invudora Hut, as tho 
{lonotmting genius of Muchiavelli Inut {wtuUsl out, Franco is 
a country as hanl to hold as it is easy to iavtwlo. With one 
hurst of Iiur anciont s{Hnt sho slnsik oiV all her foos ; and 
whon’tho rcnit of her groat army and tho capture of her king 
at Pavia in lUitR seemed to lay her agttin at the ruoruy of her 
old foqp, Henry thought hotter of his tot Impulse 

and made a treaty with IjOuise of Bavoy, tim Eogoni. The 
treaty was renewed in 1527, and wtw to I>e cemonfctKl hy a 
Freneh nwtrriage for tlw IMnoosa Mary, No doubt Henry 
was reluctant to push Clurlea’ f^g|(ip)di80tttent any further, 
■ms 
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But he was also lioginiiing to foel his way lu that, rcurningo- 
inont of his foreign jtositioii which thodivorco 
Kuthariiio seeiiKKl liki'ly to entail. This 
divorce (picstioii an<! the (ionsfajiienl, ostniuge- 
iiient from Charles explain the fact that, then- was from this 
time no war with Franco till mair the close of th(( reign. In 
1638 James V. of Scotland, Iiy his marriage, introdma'd the 
(hiisoinflucnco into his country : and in I.74i,!>y t.hisintliumce 
and the onconragemont of the I’o|m‘, .lames was le<l to a rash 
inva.sion of England. It nisnltcd in the Faiglish vict<»ry of 
tSoIway Mok,s and the death of the .Sitots king. A Scotch 
invjision was always the aceomjianiment of a ruptiiro with 
Franco, and in 1544 Henry inviMlud Krane . and eapltirod 
Boulogne, which was held till 1550. 

Dr. Brower has maintained that all this uggrc.ssive foreign 
jwliny was needed to rotisc? England from its 
WoiM^BR9rtl«a isolation, ami that its ctVeiit was t<» 

raise the e,ountry from the jawition of a third- 
rate Power to that of ono of the first rank, ifiakiiig it. the 
arbiter of (/'hTistondoni. In a witty French mas«jne, {sir- 
formod in Wolsoy’s presence, the truth was IsttUn* espn'ssod 
by representing the function of Englaml as that of" paying the 
piper,” It would be more just to call England tho makeweight 
than the arbiter. Neither its iuUnttsts nor its rj'souoasj en- 
titled it to such an offensive interposititui in the strife of two 
Powers, each vjistly its superior in population and rovenno, 
and still more in organisatum and military eliieioncy. Kw«h a 
policy diverted it from its real work, whkdi was to nutiaut, Rir 
fifty years to come, the neutrallsatiou of Sttoi.lantl, the iwufi* 
cation of Ireland, the assimihitiun of Wahjs. At l«»t, the 
more tn^ont need for the Krighuid of tUo Tudors wA« the 
creation of an efficient fioot, towawls which not much was dotm 
by the king’s occasional interest in his dmikyawls, or the builtl- 
ing of a Qr&it Uitrry (p, 7b). The ttet result of such a isdicy 
was the addition of a huge Item in tiie financial wastefulness 
of the most wjjstoful reign in BkigUsU histoiy. It can ba«lly 
be denied that Wolsey’s jatlministmtion was, in reg^l to 
his foreign schemes, costly, dangerous, ami futile, Uowover 
stimulating it may have imUroctly. 

Yet Wolsey was beyond all dotibt a great man. tt is com- 
manding abilities tloserveil the aHOendauoy wlu<4i they won 
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him, not only in thf jiojiular iina^onation, hut also in tho 
councils of Knropo. But, }j;ri‘at as ho was 
even then rcco},mist‘(I to be, full justice was 
not (lone to him, nor could ho doms, till 
modern times. Only with the recent ofamiiift of our own and 
foreign archives has there hcen iliscloseil to ns the holdncss 
and magnitude of his aims, the cojnj)i-ehcn.sivent'SH and 
practical sagacity of his highe.st coiici'ptions, his almost in- 
credible industry, and his thorough gras^i of <letail.s, “ Feared 
by all, loved by fmv or by none at all.” This is the descrip- 
tion by a famous contemporary. Hut a siiiiolar, and a needy 
one, had a twofold grudge against this cardinal whose interests 
wore practical and whose wealth was already pledged to a 
groat practical scheme. Wolsey was indeed " lofty and sour to 
them that loved him not.” Hut through all the invectives of 
his enemies, even through the biting tloggerel ver.so of Skelton, 
there pierces a reliietant note of admiration. SVolsey was not 
freo from some of the faults of his age — its rather vulgar 
ostentation, its arrogaiiee atul impatience, it« tinscrupulous- 
nesH as to means, its low standard of private tnoralH. That 
ho had a hou-sehold of eight hundred and a retinue bearing 
silver pillars an<l poleaxes, that he held at oiumj tlmfO bishop- 
ries and one of the ric.lu'St. ahhey.s, that, ho humbled ti»o 
great nobUm and bullied ambassadors, that he hod, uiul oiKiiily 
prt>mor,o<l, at least one illegithnate (ihild — tltewj were not trtuts 
without pr<ico<hmt hi the livos <tf churchutun, howovor highly 
ploetsl. The thtfecta which in a fair historical Judgment must 
weigh more heavily against him are his inisappruhonsioti of 
the conditions Iwd'oro Inm and of his royal master. Ho was 
clear-sighted rather tlian fiir-sightwl. Ho saw the iuxkI of 
(Ihurtm reform; he did not see the sisxaly autl inevitahlo 
lulvent of the Reformation. He saw that the land nxpiired a 
stern ontVmjomeut of <mler, that liie lingering feudal spirit 
must 1)0 oowwl, that tUo equity jiirisfUction in Chancery 
needed acceleration and oxt^ension, that I’arliatirumt was not 
yet fit to 1*0 the <Urcet instrument t>f govemtnont j hut wiuifc 
he faiUal to mto was that there was a spirit in tho {leopio 
which would rowuit ovoti iMmofits if conferred without their 
co-operation, and whioli would endure a dosjjotift sovereign, 
but not a desiK>ti« minister, In the same way ho saw tliat 
tho royal jK>w»r ©xpresstKl and omlwHlled tho whole nation, 
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that tho king’H glory and tho king’s will meant at bottom the 
national gloiy and the national will ; but ho failed to foresee 
how easily and with what callous remorselessness tho king 
could strike down in a moment tho servant who had so miicli 
as crossed him or had merely ceased to bo useful. He was 
the last modiffival minister — the last of a lino which goes back 
to Dunstan, and mcludes Lanfranc and Roger of Salisbury, 
Beekot and Langton, Arundel and Beaufort, as well as Fox 
and Warham; men who typified tho mcdiajval idea of the 
Church-State. With him fell the English ( hureh of the 
Middle Ages, which had for two and a half 
centuries past been too wealthy and privi- 
leged not to challenge constant attacks, but. 
too strong to yield to them, and perhaps too corrupt and to(* 
ultramontane to bo reformed by any but tho most drastic 
measures. 


B'rom 1485 to 1529, tho date of tho Rcfbnnation IWliamctJt, 
A.HA8SAIL. country was governed to a groat oxU'iit, 
The coMtitution without Parliaments. It is true that as long 
under Henry vm Archbishop Morton Wiis Hnnry VIl’s chief 

minister the Lancastrian tradition was carried on, anci six 
Parliaments met in the first twelve ytsars of tho reign. But 
by Morton’s successors a thownighly Yorkist policy was 
adopted which continued till 1629, and of this policy Wolsfjy 
is the chief exponent. Ho cjinnot bo calkid a constitutumal 
minister. Both Henry VII. and Henry VllL, while observing 
tho fonns of tho corustitution, managed to manipiilato them 
to their own ends, Wolsoy, on tho other liand, paic|, little 
attention to constitutional fonns. As long tus he mw in oftieo 
only one Parliament was summoned, and with tlmt h<' 
quarrelled. 

It was not till 1628, after an interval of eight ymm, that 
tho necessities of the war with France forcwl 
Henry to summon a I’ariiamenjt Various 
ciroumBtsnees had enabled Wolsoy t* carry 
on tho govenuuent without hiving reoeumo to a parliamentaiy 
fif^mbly. Henry VII.’s peaoeM foreign polloy, 
with his habitual parsimonyi had siiioothed the way hU 
son. Thm the ononnous inoroaso of the kfeg^s ^ 
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patrona^fc, and ordinary nivnnncs, iviidorod llt-nry VI IT, for 
many yours absolutely indopendenr of I’urliaiiicnt. There is 
little doubt that had Henry Ufon satistied vvitii his life 
rovcmio and his unchceked ptwer of exut'tino money from 
the rieh, ho, mi^ht have oontinued to rule for most of his 
roiffn without havinjf reeourse to I’arliami.-nt. and would have 
Isjcomo Kuhstuntially an absolute sovereign. To appreciato 
the real meaning of Wolsey's attitude to I'arliamenfs and the 
danger arising from his uneonstitutiomd view.s, the elistinction 
lictwooit the regular and (amstitut tonal sourees of itieomo and 
those royal resourees whiidi werti uneotistitutioiial must l)o 
(dearly realised. Henry’s regular and eonstitiitional sourees 
of inoomo w(jro imUted (smsidondde. f)f llu^ I’arlijtiiientary 
grants, tonnage and poundage", and the subsidy on wool, wisd- 
folts tind loathor, wore granted to him for life 
in the first Parliament (»f tlio rtdgn. 'I’lien 
ho could obtain from Parlijiment a vole of 
tenths and liftoeuths, and sitlmidies which reHembled a gradu> 
aUtd income and pro}>erty-tax, anti which wero lev ied for f,ho 
Pxpdition for 1512 and and for the warlik*' prt'pam- 

tions in 15H0, and 154S. In addilhin, Con vocation voted 
taxes in duo profstrtion U> those granted ly Parliaments. 
IkssidoH these tionstiuitioiuil taxes, the king could at l imes fall 
battle on a lionovoleneo, or atnicaide contril ait loii, such tut ho 
attemptod to levy in 1525, on heavy loans whedt were exaettod 
in the years 1522-2S, on oxaetions fnatt the rdergy. on sums 
raised undtjr (xaiasional ft>rfoitur«js, and, laUir in his reign, on 
tho plunder of tho monnstories. Of tliesti imconstitutioiml 
mothods of raising money tho most imporumt wort; the loans 
tlmt wore never rttpakl, ami iHinovolouees t.>xaete«l mtder tho 
title (f free gifta 

It was by forowl loans and ItenovoleuceM thttt the money 
which was oonstontly rotpiiwKl for tho wars 
was eoUotjUKl. In employing fchtjso tnethtsls 
tor raising money, Henry and Wolsty were but following tlio 
example of mrfiet sovoroigna libhard It had uswl ioreod 
bans |nd blank ehartets; and thteie moasures~-s 0 ui« td the 
worst m lus reign, resembling, as they dUl, similar ach* on the 
part of Udwanl II,— wore extremely unistpular. 'rimy were 
not twptnatod by Elchawi's iiimiedittto suceessors ; and it wait 
not till 1473 that lEdward I V. iKtgan to eolbet contributions 
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under the inappropriate name of henevolonces ; aiid this 
course was repeated in 1482 in order to raise money for 
the Scottish war. This collection of a benevolence was 
regarded as an innovation, and tis a new method of un- 
lawful taxation. But Edward IV. was popular, and showed 
considerable financial ability in the way ho reciuostod and 
extorted “free-will offerings” from his subjects. Still ho 
was rich both in respect to Parliamentary grants and also 
by private enterprise, and had no excuse for the collection 
of benevolences. 

Though Parliament in 1484 declared bonovolcncos illegal, 
Kichard III, would not forego this easy method of getting 
money. In spite of the fact that bonovolenccs wore un- 
constitutional, Henry VII, continued to collect them, ami his 
son, as has boon observed, followed in his father’s steps. The 
importance of bonevoloneos is at once roalisod when it is 
romeiubered that they "were adopted with the view of enabling 
the sovereign to rule without that reference to Parliamentary 
supply and audit which had become the safeguard of national 
liberty.” It seemed quite possible that Henry VIII., with an 
unchecked power of exacting money from the rich, might 
have become an absolute soveroigir of a Continental tyqKJ. 
But benevolences were always unpopular, and their collection 
required considerable tact. The struggle at Ac worth in 1492 
was probably caused by the exaction of a benevolence in the 
previous year. 

At the same time they wore of groat value, and the king 
was not willing to forego them. Tlio Parliament of 1495 
passed au Act empowering the Crown to enforce, if necessary 
by imprisonment, payment by those persons who had promwetl 
money in 1491 and had not fulfilled their ongagdSiients, 
Hence is was natural, Homy VIII. being in a stronger position 
than Henry VII. and far more popular, that Wolaoy should 
havo recourse to the system of benevolences; and we do 
not find that ho mot with any marked resistance at first 
Under the Tudors, benevolences, as long as Hkoy fell on the 
•?realthy classes, were, for very obvious reasons, by no nteaus 
unpopular with the lower orders. If Henry Vltl anti 
^iV’olsey hiwi alistained from wars and foreign expeditions, it is 
quite possible that the king’s miohookod power of exacting 
money, together with his life rovoimo, would have rendered 
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him onth’fly of f'nrilicr i’ui’liumwit.ary gmiits. 

Fonjod loiuis \v(.«r« very similar, lnit they were loans without 
interest. Though usury was legalised under Henry VIII., 
these forcied loun.s were, later in the reign, regarded iis a real 
hardship, heeaiisi! the king was (»n several oc-easions r('loase<l 
fnuii repayment. <,>ueen Klizalieth was far more honest, and 
consoipiently latr loans were elutorfidly providt-sl. As time 
went, on W'olsey's ditiicuitios began ; t,he weight of taxation 
hoeamo opjnussivo, the royal ex{)ondituro incntased, and the 
king's orrlinary revenue proved «ptito unequal to the task of 
giving England a prominent pla<;o in KurojM'un jsditics. The 
exjuaises of the eaniptiign of l-oSS against the Fretieh wore 
dittieiilt to naset, and it lateana! neee.ssary to summon I’arlia- 
lueut. Thus the extravagamsf of the king, and an ambitious 
foreign poliey, eombined with the dt.sdini* in tlm vah«! of 
moiKty, <twing to the influx of the priudcais metals from the 
Ameruian colonies of Spain into Kuro|H! tp. I2o), eomiadled 
Wolstty to deviate from the lines of his domestic policy, 
and to u('c(uii‘.Hi'e in the summoning of !*ariiament. 

He had, on hetstming Chaneellor in assuiutid the 


entire resjMuisihility for all affairsof state, and 
had introduc.ed some order into tho finances, 

Ho luwl hoptsd to disjKaise with i’arlianmnt, 
hut tho oostliness cef the French oxpcjditious and tho king's 
debts wer«.i matters with which even Wolsey, single- haitdod, 
could not oqHj. In April, I52tl, Parruunuiit w'us (qxentid. 
Wolsoy's whede attitude to this tiiomorahle Pariiamottb proves 
conclusively that he IumI uo rt'gard for constitutional forms, 
and little approeiution of tho infliumce of preccslent,. He 
thought that the sole funct.ion of iWlimnont, if it was 
sumtuAuisl, WHS to grant money for tho king's luaslH. This 
was not the viccw hohl by t.ho mernljers of the (Commons, 
and the wliole procc.s.slings of this Parliament, tt^jther 
with tho words uses! by VVoIsey in his siMJCfdi proroguing 
tho Ajsscrtiildy, testify to tho «xintenc!e of a new spirit 
which was unknown in tlte previous r«»igtt. T’ho famous 
anoedotj} of More’s conduct as Speaker may or may not Iw 
authentic, hut at any rate it is vatnahte as illustrating the 
temper of tho Ilmiso of (!on»inons, Tho tatedinal, so it is 
rulaUsi, made his ap{Siaranee in the House, atul, after a 
long oration a»ivoeafc»ng tho necessity of a siibsidy, oskcxl the 
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opinions of various members. His questions being received 
with, “a marvellous obstinate silence, ho required iuiswor of 
Master Speaker.” Then More, on his knees, ‘•o.xinised the 
sOonce of the House as abashed by the sublimity of the 
cardinal’s presence among them, and showed him that it was 
neither expedient nor agreeable with their ancient privileges 
to comply with the cardinal’s demands.” This defence of the 
privileges of the House was unexpected, and “ tin,* cardinal, 
displeased with Sir Thomas More, that had not in this Parlia- 
ment in all thing.s satisfied his desin*, suddenly arose and 
departed.” The story is very characteristic <»f VVolsoy’s con- 
ception of the position of Parliament in the Constitution, and 
of the duty of its members. 

The object of the summoning of Parliament Ixjing to 
obtain supplies, Wolsey had proposed that Parlianumt should 
vote a subsidy of £800,000; and when the Commons de- 
murred to this proposal, Wolsey hacl attempted to browbeat 
them and to sot aside their privileges. Ho did not under- 
stand the temper of the English people : ho failed to managts 
the Parliament and to convert it into a “ submissive instru- 
ment” of royal despotism. Parliament, indeed, agreed to 
give the subsidy, but the payments were to bo spread over a 
period of four years. But what was more important, the 
mombors showed, by refusing to debate in his presence, that 
they woidd not submit to Wolsoy’s high-haiahid dictation, 
and that if they wore to bo managed, skill— not force— must 
be employed. Wolsey hiul, however, been successful in his 
immediate object. Parliament hiul granted the subskly, 
which, with a loan which had already been arraiigefl Ihj- 
foro Parliament met, would, it was hoped, prove sufficient 
for the king’s needs. When Parliament was prfirogtiotl 
Wolsey, as (Jhanoollor, tbtmkod the two Housch in the 
king’s name for thoir grant: “Whereas for the fumitoro 
of tho said war, both defensive and offbnHivo, ye have after 
long pain, study, travel, groat charges, and costs, devised, 
made, and offered an honourable and right laigw subsidy 
which ye have now presonteti in the name and m behalf of 
all tho subjects of this, his realm, unto his ituyesty, lia Clraoo 
doth not only right acceptably and thankfolly pooolvo, adinit, 
and take tho same, Imt also thoraforo giving unto you his 
most hearty t^iks; assuring tho wimo that his (Iraoe »dwll 
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ill .such wiso t.lio said sulwiily and l(ivin ,<4 l■l>Iltribnti^lU 

as shall ho to iho doIVnco of his roaliii and of yon ids .sub- 
jects, and tile pcmMaitiou and jirossino of his ciiomy : for the 
attaining of good pisico, rcrovi'i'ing of his riolils, and rodress 
of such injuries us hath been <lone to yon bis loving subjects 
in time jiast.” fii these words the < ‘rown assured I'arliiiuiont 
that the money should only be used for constitutional pur- 
|KiHOS, and recognised tlic principle that the king was as much 
a part of the nation us the Lords ami ('onimons, ami that the 
king’.s cause was the cause of the nation. 

The whole affair is a striking i-xample of Wolsey’s genius 
and boldness. A great tinancial s«iicme was carried out in 
the face of strenuous ojiposition from ImiiIi clergy and laity 
alike. The taxation was oppres.sive and gemu’al, but tho 
fact that tho national pro.sperity was in no way impaired liy it 
justifies tho c.oritidcnc.o of the minister, ami is a eondusivo 
pniof of the wealth and elasticity of the nation. The entire 
rosjamsibility of these measures was Isirne liv Wolsey ; 
Henry VIII, remained in tho larnkground, and while Wolsey 
was wringing supplies from a reluctatit I'urHamiJiit, tlie king 
was Hjwnding whole <lays in tho chase. Henry VI 1. 1. was, 
nndotibtodly, personally {sipnlar. Wolsey stood lief woon tho 
king and his sulijoctJs ; lie did all the impleaKiint work, and 
willingly boro tho mlium inenmsi by tho imposition of 
taxatio!!, while Henry siaint tho nation’s immey at his own 
pleasuro. While Wobey laboured in all things to exalt 
tho royal power, he inourrtKl on all sitles great pomonal 
impopularify. Kvery' harsh meawirfi was attribiito! to him ; 
every iinsuocessfnl act was visitotl on his homl. Ho was 
rogardwl as the king's ohief iwlviser, and rosponsiblo for all 
tho policy of tho govornmont. And this, the |>r>pntar view 
of Wolsoy’s {xwition, was iindoniably correct. I Hiring the 
cartiinars tomiro of ofHeo, Henry, though he always iriotle 
his will felt oii critieal oceaslotw, was only teeling bis way 
and finding out wltat he could do. 'nut civil and religions 
administration wiui, in reality, concentmtod in Wolttciy's 
hands, ^t though the nation waa right ia its estimate of 
the position held by the great ministor in the cmmcils of the 
miintry, men were miawart that Wolsey waa at one with 
them in desiring peoee. tt was obvious to him, as it was m 
fhiSm, ^t a Omtinontal war at that Jttnetnro was a mistake-’-' 
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that by it agrioulture would be iutorforcd with, trade and 
industry deranged, coiutnorcc disturbed. 

As there was no chance of obtaining in future largo 
supplies from Parliament, a lucrative peace was clearly the 
best policy. (Jontributions, though readily granted, were 
not always easily levied. Discontent was rife, a now Par- 
liament was out of the cpicstion ; an arbitrary loan in the 
present crisis would have caused a violent outcry. Till pcaijo 
was actually made "Wolsey was bound to raise supplies, for 
the captivity of Francis in Madrid had raised Jionry’s hopes 
of conquests in France. For war or for diplomacy a loan 
was required, and it seemed very improbable that a loan 
would successfuL In his extremity Wolsey hit upon an 
expedient which hud long boon forgotten. He announced 
that the king proi'io.sod to cross the sea and lead an invasion 
of Franco in person. For the king’s proper 
... . , equipment ho demanded an amicablo loati, 

and Benevolence.” nnd in 1525 cotmuiBBioEorH were appointed 
in every shire to assess property, aitd t.o 
require that " the sixth part of every man’s substance shouhl 
without delay bo paid, in money or plate, to the king for the 
furniture of his war.” This amicable loan raised a storm of 
opposition; the people cursofl the cardinal, and complained 
tto before they had paid the sulisidy voted by the rarliameut 
of 1523 they wore exposed to a new exaction. The clergy also 
distinguished themselves by their hostility to the loan. It was 
argued that coin was scariio in England, that France wouUl 
be enriched by the money spent there, and that if the king 
conquered Franco ho would waste his time and his rovonues 
in a foreign kingilom. 

Most of the counties evinced groat im willingness "to con- 
tribute, and they wore encouraged in their attitude by the 
dogged opposition of the clergy and religious orders. Many 
hoped that through the resistance of London and other plncoH 
they would escape from tho necessity of paying ; in no ease 
wasi. anything but reluctance shown in considering tho king’s 
demand. It became evident tliat tho opposition ,all over 
England would become still more fierce if tho capdinal’s 
determination to collect the amicable grant was persisted in. 
The Commission was accordingly withdrawn, and this attempt 
to ndse money on the basis of oadt man's mtablo value was 
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uhandoiUMl When tho (Jimlinal unn<mni'<‘<I to tin; niiiyor and 
corporation the abropition t>f tlu* ( ‘oiu}iiissi<ai, ho assured 
th(uii that the kinff would take luuhinj^^ troin them oxe(‘pt 
a henevoloncjc or free grant, lint this now* attempt to obtain 
moiuy l»y moans of a hemjvoletujo mot with an etpial aiinamt 
of opposition. The mayor and cr^rporation being assemlded 
a st^eond time show*ed increased iKiIdness, and one* of the 
citijsons (Icelared that by the statute of Hiehurd liLnosmdi 
l)onov(»Icn(HJ could 1 k^ legally demanded. Wolsty retortenl 
that lli(dnird was a usurper and murderer: of so evil a man 
how could his acts bo good ? “ An’t please your (Iraco/' was 
the reply, ** although ho did evil, yet in his time w<?ro many 
good acts, made not by him only, hut by the <amsent of tln^ 
body of the whole realm, which is the I^irliumeut,” Wolsey 
wtis forced to withdraw from his jiosition, l<*aviug <fach man 
to grunt privily what he would.*’ 

Hut tho feeling in the (aaintry was as strong us that 
shown in London. TIuto the popular diseontout, fired hy 
the <»xann)l(j of t.luj (clergy and also of London, and intenHitied 
hy tho ba<l management of the commissioners themsedves, 
became so thnuitening that it was evidtmt. that th<,< money 
could not. bo (ioliecU)d without risk of a reliellion of a very 
seriou.s chara<it<jr. At <me time it seemed us if tho main 
features of the peasant insurroctifai then raging in < Jennany 
might be reproduce<l in tho eastern countiem of Kngland. 
Kssex sliowcsl littlo disposition t.o cotiiply with the dcuimaiH 
imule hy the royal agents, and with lancohishire was ready to 
follow the exatuplo of (/atnbridgo, whore the town tuid univer- 
sity ha<l (S)mbin(Mrl U) otter resistiuico to an unjust ctxiujtion. 
In Huflblk the c(>mmiHHionors wore tlmjuUaied with deatli; 
in Norfolk the attitudf^ of the |)oople was still more tnemicing, 
When the duke appared to api^easis a tumult in Norwich, 
the loader of the CJornmons, one John CJrciene, thus addressed 
him I” 

**My lard,” hs said, “slth you iwkwho In ear raptsia, hkiuitti# 

is { f<ir \m and bis cewsla Ncetwwity hath Imstgbt m ta thisdtilag. 

For sll Hum tH^rsoas, msl tiwiiiy mom which I would wm mt hore, live 
aot of mtrsftvcs, hat all w« live by ths salwtaatW ocmtpiemof ^ eoiiiity, 
Slid yst ibsy give ns io Httio wsges for mir workmimshlp that searooiy wo 
bo ablo to ilvo{ and this h poimry-^wo glvo tho thru*, wc, our wivoo and 
ehfldrott* And If they by wfe^m we Uv« bo brought la that caao that tlmy 
of diair Uitlo vamsot botp m to cam mt living, ihcu uitmt wo |H»trioli afid 
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die miserablj'. I speak this, luy lord : tlio clotli-makotB have put nil these 
people, and a far ^oator nmnher, from work. Tlio husbaudmoii have put 
away their servants and givou rq) household; they say tlio king asketh s > 
much that they be not able to do as tliey have done before this time, and 
thou of necessity must wo die wretchedly.” 

The period of social change through which England wa.s thou 
passing finds forcible e.xprc8sion in John Groono’s words. The 
growth of corn was loss profitable than the growth of wool, the 
towns wore thriving at the expense of the country ( pp. 1 1 5, 1 2 1 ). 
Tho groat displacoiuont of labour and the existence of grave <lis- 
content wore not incunipatiblo with tho increase of Englaud’.s 
wealth as a nation. Tho benevolence was distinctly unconsti- 
tutional, but the refusal of some and the reluctance of others 
to advance money towards tho king’s ncce,ssitio8 wore due to 
tho temporary exhaustion owing to wars and bad seasons 
rather than to any desire to oppose a demand because it was 
unconstitutional. 

The policy which had resulted in tho proposal for an 
ainicablo loan certainly did not originate with Wolsoy. The 
king and his companions advocated war, and oucourngod tho 
royal extravagance ; Wolsey desired peace and economy. 
Henry dreamt of tho corujuost of France ; Wolsey saw clearly 
that war with Franco wa-s a mistake, that England’s true 
policy was to counteract the omporor’s designs, juid that 
her real strength lay in neutrality and alliance with 
France. But in carrying out this statesmanlike policy Wolsoy 
ran counter to tho wishes of tho mass of tho nation. The 
preference he showed for a ITronch instead of an Innwrial 
alliance tended to make him more unpopular. Bad harvests 
aggravated tho discontent caused by war with tho emperor, 
which stopped trade and iuconveuionced tho morchAits. It 
was true that Henry’s anxiety for a divorce led him tf> desire 
a French alliance, but on Wolsoy, jilways regardtxl as tho 
author of all tho royal acts, foil, a* usual, tho brunt of hostile 
criticism. 

The whole history of tho ainioablo loon is im{K>rtant for 
several reasona On that, as on previous occa- 
^*** ^J^ **^ sions, Wolsey assumed the rosponsibility for a 
policy to which he was in roaUty oppM^^, and 
seteoned the king from the popular odium wMoh ho himself 
!l$is sense of ndmsterial obHgatioh belonged rather to 
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the niiiet<M‘iith than to tla; sixteenth <;euinrv. Then, aoaiii, 
the oueasion was inipovtunt in that the reltnii’ adiuinlstercd 
to the king was the first he ha<l ex{)cricnc(.'(l. Heiwictbnvard 
Henry here a, special grudge to the clergy, whoso example of 
indciKiudenee was us nnexpei^tcd us it was oH'eetivo. Heiieo- 
Forward, too, the jwtpnlar hatred of Wolscy, wr(»ngfully 
roganlod as the real author of tlio ( 'ominission, ineniusos in 
vehonionce and in intensity. It is also interesting to noti<Mi 
that the ainicahlo loan had to ho withdrawn mainly on 
aficount of the opposition which it met with iti Kent. That 
county Inul (jvor taken an indopondunt line. The memory 
of Wat Tyler and daek Ca<le still lingensl tln.-re, and as soon 
as tho loan was resolved upon, Konl. at om-o mona<;e(l the 
( Jovomment. 

This failun- to raise money, however, n.'iidtired war im- 
possihle and aided Wolsey in (sinying out his peae<» j)oUey. 
Henry VIII. luwl just eonviiKS’d himself that nothing was to 
Ik) gained fro?n his ulliaitee with (.‘huries V., and heaeef<»rth 
ho (U)(j(*pt(!(l Wolsey 's vitjws of jK*ac« with Francis. In Ii5it7 
tho 'rretaty of Amions wjis aigiKsI, and Kngland and Fninee 
wore again allies. 

Wolsey <'oiild now fnrn to the many domeKlic ciuestions 
which rtiqtiinsl carofid atUaition, Thtj lalstur- 
ing iwpiilution was diseonUitited, the morehantK DomMtic^Uoy, 
wore irritoUid. Tlie sweating sicktaiss had 
roappt»ir»«l (p. 257). Th(< jK>|>ulnr dislike of thti cardinal was 
doo{)or than ever, Hnt, timletonwl, Wolsisy set to work 
to cany out nocoHsary ittUirnal roft*rma Siinaj 1515 thowj 
K)fi>nn« btwl Uwn thnist into tho hackgrotind, anti im ad- 
venturous f(»rcign policy Iiad lason ouiiiurked on. F«jr a 
suottoasfnl forengtt vsiUcy a strrmg govonnnont at homo yrm 
netsossary, aitd WoWy had succoodetl in making tho mon- 
nroliy oxe,co<Ungly |K»worftil. Ho had. indecsl, no conception <>t 
a Htrong guv«.»mniii»t of a couatitutional typo. Ho found 
Unglarut in tho niidHt of u polituml, sooial, tuul iutoUeotual 
cmln 'nic iwtion wished for a vigortuis govommmt capable 
of putting dowtatiarchy. Homy Vfl. hatl made the monarchy 
stxoog^ Wokoy made tho hasts of tnonitrelucal ixiwer still 
stronger. All dawnes looked to tho king, nod Wolsoy, eon- 
soknts «l the neoeisity of a coustmotive poiioy in dotnostlu 
lAiis, vm C(»nvthc0d that the myal power was the only 
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possible instrument capable and vigorous enough to carry 
out refonns. 

To make that instrument us strong and as (sfiicacious as 
possible was therefore Wolsey’s auu from the fimt And, in 
exalting the king’s power, Wolsey was acting in agreomeni/ 
with the general feeling of Knglishmcn. “ For good or evil, 
England wtis idontilied with her king, and it was long before 
it could bo otherwise.” Though Wolsey was a far greater 
man than his successors, ho was inferior to both Henry and 
Cromwell in his gi’asp of the true position of f.he KngHsh 
monarchy. But his mistakes or shortcomings only bring out 
the more clearly the real temper of the Knglisli jM'opIc ami the 
problems of the time. In 1528 Wolsey began what might 
have proved the inauguration of a successful intornal politjy 
by suppressing a certain number of the smaller religious 
foundations; but in 1529 he fell, before he Inul had time to 
carry through any great religious rovohition. The history t)f 
his ministerial career is most instructive, and constitution- 
ally of distinct importance. Wo can, as we study it, gnisp 
the salient characteristics of the Tudor monarchy, and discover 
numoroirs illnstration.s which prove conclusively that tho 
Tudor dospfjtism existed liecauso it was popular, and that 
Parliamentary rights, during tho most despotic period <tf 
Henry’s rule, were not abrogated, but evaded. 

Wolsey undoubtedly wished to (ionvert I’arliainont into a 
submissive instrument of royal despotism. His conspicuous 
failure with tho Parliainont of 1623, and the further failure 
of the amicable loan and bonovolonce of 1626, must have 
brought homo to him the oxisbonco of definite limitations U> 
the monarchical power. He hiwl undorostimatod the strength 
of constitutional fonns; ho had cxjwctod to find th«*l*iurlia- 
mont servile, and ready to submit to his overlwsaring treat- 
ment. He had imagined that the nation would contribute 
willingly to the royal necessities, whereas, though tho king 
might raise money by unconstitutional exactions levied on 
rioh individuals, it was only courting fiuluro to emharrass tho 
bulk of the middle olassos, busial with tnwlo, by ondenyouring 
to fix upon thorn increased burdens. Wolsey would have not 
only rendered tho Crown independent of Parliament ; he even 
wished to dispense with Parliament itself. His atUimpt t,o make 
the royal power supreme over Parliament failotl btssauso he 
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did not mid(‘rstand tlio t<MniHT of tin* Hnulislj His 

eiidoavours to raiso in<»ni*y in failed l*(*eaust* he did not 

SCO that tli«‘ kiiip»; <‘unld only do whal la* liked provi<le<l la? 
(lid not ask for lai^o sums from tia* middle* (*lasses. Ih* did 
not aj)pr(‘<dato tliut (*<»!idition of naliomd f(‘<‘liiio whieli was 
willing to giv(‘ tin? king a iV(‘e hand so long as the |KM‘k<*ts (d‘ 
tlic (’ommons w<*n‘ spared 

In spiUs then, of his industry ami hroad views. Wolsey 
failed in managing tin* middh* (dass<*s, and his failun* (*nal»!ed 
Parliament and tin? middh* elasses to shosv that they wen? hy 
no na?ans in a eouditi<ai of s(frvility. His ministry lay in an 
ox(iopti(Hial ])erio(l, \vln?n, for the maintenain*(? id* ord(*r at 
homo and for sotairity from fon‘ign uggres.*ion, tin? nati<m 
wixs willing to ae(|ui(ss(*(‘ in tin? temporary (‘vasion of its 
(ionstitutional rights ami in t(*mporary illegal acts. Hut the 
royal oxaotions w(tro not t.ax«‘s, mu* u(*re tin* n»yal protdn- 
inations laws. Wols(*y*s failure taught H(*nrv Vlif.a lesson. 
From 1521) Ix^gins a ptfrhxl of goviTimnaif hy means of 
Parliament. H(‘nry instead of att<*mpting, iikfj Wolsey, 

to make tin? <Vown imlopemlent of i*arliament, indueed 
Parliament to ho a willing instrument of the royal will. 
Wolsoy would hav(? stihvorlod tho (smstitution, or at least, 
would have redticocl it to a lifolesK form: Henry VIII. so 
worked the tuaistitiitional inacdiinery that it l^eeame an 
iwlditional soure.o of power to the nmnarehy.'' 

With Wolsey’H fall the inanijailaiion of Parliument hegan. 
This systeru was introdneed under (Vomweirs 
auspiees, and by his moans tho suhsorviem'o 
of Parliament was so(?uri?fl The tnethisls 
oiriployod wore: diTOjt ink*rfomie.o witli (hitdham, l>rils*ry, 
the creation of borouglis, an<l tho iuHitoiieo of the ( -ourt ovm* 
momlH^rs of tho Lower Itouw^. This new polh*y was atUuidod 
with decisive hucccshm, and tlus nisult was that tho royti! pow«i?r 
Wiis established on a ** broa^ior and secamn* basis than Wolmty 
could have erected/' 

Wolsey's ininmtry, tlmn, eovers the peruKl when tho {lower 
of tho (Jfown was more free from constitutional limitations 
tlum in any previous n?igii. His term of oftiiso saw th<.^ 
attempt tnmli} hy fclte royal jamw umler Kdward IV. to 
dispense with l^arliamoute roach its culminating point. Tins 
. meeting of tho Parliament of 1 52*1 was a definite blow at this 
0 
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unconstitutional system, and with the fall and death of 
WoLscy that system came to an end. It was not, however, 
till Elizabeth’s reign that Parliament definitely (jincrgod 
from its position as a tool of the Orown. The Tudor des- 
potism had by that time done its work: it was a means to an 
end, and that cn<l was attained. Wolscy’s great fault was 
that ho regarded the royal absolutism as an end in itself, and 
that ho never approeiatod the fact that it was but a moans 
towards the attainment of a definite end. As soon as England 
had Isssn saf(dy stooi-ed through the political, social, and 
religious revolutions of the sixteeutli century, tlm netswsity for 
the Tudor rule had passed away. Wolsey was a minister "of 
an ago of grand transitions,” an(l, though his jailitical measures 
wore often shortsighted and his financial j»oli<!y a hand-to- 
mouth one, ho was too great a man to bo a mens fool of his 
despotic master. 


With Wolsoy’s fall begins a now phase, not only in tho 
A. 1. SMITH. Ihstory of tho English Church, but in tho 
TueiiewBraia position of Parliament and in tho character 
Ohurohaad state, himself. It was significant that 

tho issue of writs for a jairliamcnt in 1 52!) wiw held to lai a 
decisive sign of tho coming ruin of th(» minister who during 
all his yeans of power had callo<l a ])aiTianutnt but once-- in 
1523; and that jiasombly he had tried to bully into submis- 
sion. His method had been to ignore or oviUTuie parliament; 
from 1529 tho king rapidly learned that it wtis nearly as 
oa.sy, and much safer and moro spocinus, to work with a 
parliament, to flatter and bribe it, to play upon it and make 
it his mouthpioco. Ahovo all, it becamo clear to hiifl that if 
ho was to socuro his divorce from Katlmrino and his uiarriago 
with Anno Poloyii, it must bo by a rupture with tho Fai)a<jy 
and by tho nation supjwrting him in such a oounso ; and this, 
again, could only bti affected by utilising tho national jealousies 
against tho clerical order, imd by thus broaking down the 
power of tho Church for rOBistanco. The first stw) to thw 
was to omphaslso tho anoiont doctrino of Pmimimim Tiiiis 
doctrine, implying tho denial of any foretg^t autlioril/y ovw 
tho English Church and tho cotnplofco Bubfjrdinaticm of the 
spiritaal cotirlat to tho supremo juriediothai; of the Grown, Ihad 
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already bo<*u asse*rtcd in tho r(fniarkal>lt‘ ease of Dorttor 
Standish in 1515. A('(iordini>*ly in tlio Lont^ Parliament of 
the Reformation (*ee](*siastieal alnises wer<.i at once* assail<‘d, 
and }>y adroit nianijmlation the kin^t( .irot. bills passed a,i^ntinst 
them. In I5P)1 he fbn*<‘d tluj <dcr;4‘y to buy ofV the penalties 
by ]>ayin<.»’ a tine, s(?t with a sbrnv of l<%utl pre<usion, at an 
exact sum fXl bS,N40 <Ss. Sd.), and by a<'knowled;.(ino him as 
‘SSupreine Head of th<{ ('liur<di after (lirist ''---“a futil<^ n*s<,T- 
vation,” as<'hai)uis, lh<^ astnU* imperial (Uivoy, ('(uitemptuously 
<dmracteris(!S it. In I5Ji:2, Hr*nry piT'sentino himself in p(‘rson 
both in the Lords ami the rommons, fon'ed thnai^Lfli both 
Hous(!S Ids bill transferring “tirst fruits” fnun Poptt to kin<,^ 
and later got thei’ommoiis to auteept jis their own the attack <»u 
elericail jurisdi(‘.tion drawn up hy himsi*lf. Hy I5:i:i Wjirluim 
AUid More haul been repine, <*<1 by < ’ramner and Audlc*y ; < Vomwa^ll 
Wiis now the ehief minister: the king ha<l ailre.ady M*ci*<*tly 
married Anne; tlu? lords haul lufon brought round to the sid<i 
of the iJoIeyns; auid tins pairlbmeut wais 
coenjod into tinally nitifying the Statuti? of 
Appeals. Th<3 rupture with ,Hoim* was thus 
am accomplished faud. Later jairliaumaits slunv similar suh- 
missiveness. Thcjy allow(«l th<] king to repudiati* his delitH 
and to be reimbursed for Hindi as lu? laud ulra/auly paiid ; they 
gave his proijlaimatiotis the forc<3 of law, aidding t he suicidal 
<loclaratiou that if this power w(‘r<3 not cauihuTed the king 
would bo forced to awsume it for himsidf. They lirgalised tlu3 
Hurrendor of the mouasttirbs retrospisaively. Idiey made it 
treason to r<yect a form of oatth under tlu^ Su(^e<*ssion Act, aind 
lett the king to draw up the Utriim of tJiat oath. They stirred 
not a linger to save Kattharine, or Mows or Fislier, any 
nu^re than to save Anne or (Jromwidl, They gave Henry the 
unhewd-of right to dispose of the thrown by his will They 
aiciiephxl in ISJW the HUttito of Uses (pp. 27j5Jdkandin 1540 
the Htatute of Wills, against Inuth of wda<di they laid ait first 
protostiHl in They IkiwckI to the ground when the royiil 
name wats mentioned; they wept aloiul when the king himself 
addresmal^ them. No wonder that soiiiijj writers have main- 
tained that in all ho did the king was tlu^ interjiroter of tJie 
real wishes of the nation, that tine preiunbk?s of the statutes 
are shnplo statements of fasits, that the |)oople d(*siwHl a 
dictator. Others represent the nation as submitting, in a 
c 2 
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sort of dream, to acts whicli none fully realised, and sl,al,<i- 
ments which none could approve, as intimidated, tricked, and 
hrihod by the dccj>-laid plans of a wholly (amsiaciKich'Ss 
and masterful ruler. 

Tlic truth lies somewhere I«‘t,ween thcs<! two o.\tre7ne.s. 
Jhit the exact discrimination in more than one imixirtant 
poiitt still awaits determination fi-om a fui-ther knowledjfo of 
foreign and domestic. State-pupeiu I’erhajts, in tin* nature of 
th(>. <!as(i, it can luivor Iks finally determined, Imt will <!ontimio 
to be .somewhat dithwcmtly judged by (micIi imiuircr actfording 
to his religious and political bias. 

It is as natural to (smncct the y(;ars l.')20 to 1540 with the 
name of Thomas Cromwell, as t.o connect the 
“a* years before 1520 with the name of Thomas 

Wolsoy. But, as a matter of fact, whcju Shakespeare so 
dramaticHilly makes the fallen iriinistor’s loyal (duuiipion 
succeed him at once, ho is using some poetic Ihaaica Thei'o 
was an interval of s(»mo three and a half years laitwcen 
Wolsoy’s disgrace and (h-omwoU’s ri.se to the (diief position. 
When (.lhapuis says “he rules everything,” it is towards the 
close of 15:iH. This interval, like the time before Wolsey’s 
ris<7 and the time after (IromwcH's fall, was oceiipied by the 
influonco of the great nobles, esptsdally the Howards, the 
lJuko of Norfolk, and the Earl of Wiltshire, Anne Boloyn’s 
uncle and father. But abler heads and tempers mor<! Ilexiblo 
than those of proud nobles wore needed to conduct a {Kdiey 
in the critical months when Henry was expectifig an invasion 
by (Jharlos, and a jioasiblo rising at home. The man wh(» 
now stopped to the front, and for six years at haist sticnied the 
virtual ruler of England, was one whose career had nlreiuiy 
had strange experiences, and whoso inmost eharaetorWl aims 
still remain to soino extent a mystery. 'J'homas (IpiunweU 
was at this time about forty-eight yeans old. He Iwl Hvod 
in Italy, the school of courtesy as well lufi of statecraft ; ho 
had served there as a common soldier and then as a clerk ; 
ho had lived as a merchant in Flaudors, and from 161,‘J waa 
a law-agent in Ixmdoa The next year ho entered Wolsoy'a 
service, and conducted the dissolution of some small monas- 
teries for him. He hafl Ixssome so idonrifled with Wolsoy’s 
schomes that he Jimst needs stand by his mintxl master; and 
ho did so . with great apparent courage, But it is probable 
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that ho ]>]av(Ml a winninir* tlio favour 

wliilo h<* fa(*ilitiito<l liis dosi^irns ou tlio <*itv(liiutrs woalt.lu 
savin, <;* tlio viotiin uf tla* f*ost of his honoiioos an<l his into!ah‘(l 
o()llt‘<^os. It was liis .snl>il<‘ su^’i^ifstion— for (’unlinal Polo's 
ac<a>unt is too oinj)luUi<^ and oirtMunstuntial to ho rojo(*t(*<l - 
whi<^h oii(*onrao’<‘<l tho kin^^ to out flto knot of tlu^ divoro(? hy 
jjfottino hinisolf (lo<fIaro<l ll(‘ad (»r tla* ( ‘huroh. It was, a^i^ain, 
his opon boast to Polo, that ho took his views of <(ovorruiiont, 
not from tluj <lr<Minis of Plato, hut from tla* praotioal wisdom 
of “a (leatlly hook *'*“ “Maohiav<*irrs Prinoo/’ then just (*omin^ 
into notice. It was hy his dou!>lo df^aliu*^^ tlu^ (Commons 
<a)mp]aini«l in loJjpthat th(‘ laity wore tM*t oxprossiy iiudtidod 
in th(j ])ardon ^n*ant(^d t(» tho oh'roy. llo was liot nu-roly nn- 
rivallod as a hold and origimil <'ounoillor, and as an unorrino 
f,fo-la^tW(j(‘n ; luj was also a most adopt and indofatioahlo 
contrivtT in liiiano<‘. This ooinhination of qualitios mado hint 
indisp(‘tisal)I(^ ; and in rapid suooossion iu' wtis made Privy 
Ooumdllor, Master of tho .lr*wt*ls, t'lork of tho Hanaf»or, Masti^r 
of th(» Wtirds, ( ‘hantadlor of tho l^xohiM|U(-*r, Uoyid Soorotary, 
Master of tho Ilolls, ‘4’enoral \dsitor of mona.Htf^rieH ; amh 
finally, in ir)M, tho kiu^^’s vioi‘jreront. in all (^ansos oordosius- 
ti(?al, with pnauMUaioc? ovor all pr<tlutes and |K‘ors. (h» him 
rests th(^ imriKsfliato, as on Jlonry tho ultimato, rosponsihility 
for tho scauulalous inunnor in whi<*h tho suppHtssion of tito 
mormsttadoH was idl(?otf«l and th(' puniMlinietil of tho n^tad- 
citrant ('artlmsiaim (p. fif)). Hy his mlvii^o, thoujfli with 
Henry’s full (*.onipH<dty, tho nobles and jt<‘ritry worn hrilM»d 
into acquioseenoo by a wholowUo purthdpatimi in tho spoils. 
It wjis ho who nlana{^od tho trial ami oxt^o.utioti of Anno 
Jioloyu, and the shanudess {wrsocaition of tho Prinoo.ss Mary. 
Naturally enough, thoroForen tho ‘VPilgrimago of <traoit»” tlu^ 
anned rising of Liiu?olimhiro im<i tho North, was diroeUKl 
against ** tho villein blmKl in tho king's <*,ounoH," and tho 
rebels denonmted him as a herotio and a traiH>r. 

That which distinguishes tho groat rising of isatb S7 from 
all other su(di movenumts is it4< <«otnplex 
eharactea It was at once aristcKiratic and 
poptdar, (dorical an<l lay. It wits revolutionaty 
ami yet (Hmservativo ; rometumary as well as pr«> 3 gre>sKive. Its 
wabdiwords are sornotimos political, soinotimes religions, 
ROmethnes merely agrarian. The cries of 'M)owu with 
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Croinwcll ! ” or “ 1 )own with onclostirc's ! ” swell now nnd ugaiii 
almost to a demand for a separate administration of thci 
North, or a elamour for the dethronement of Henry by Kcotoh 
and Papal aid. 

The leaders w'oro remarkable men. Yet they were only 
the mouthpieces of a deep and widespread feeling already 
armed and organised. To this feeling all classes contributed, 
for each class had its own grievance. 'Phe lords hated tlu' 
recent changes and their low-born authors. The g(mtry ragtsl 
against the new statutes which forbade a man, they said, 
to leave aught to his danghteis or his younger sons. The* 
“poor commons” saw in “ omdosures ’’ the cuiuso of rent- 
raising, decay of husbandry, and do])opidation of parisbes. 
The whole of the North resented the growing concern tration of 
lawsuits at Westminster; and still more the destructioii of 
the abbeys which were their pride and veneration; which 
furnished teachers for their sons, and trustees for their estalos; 
which wore the centres of culture and traffic, of hospitality 


and industry to the scattered folk. 

Finally, all classes wore united in detestation of the idea of 
heresy. In the autumn of 1536 threu corn- 
TJx#ito^rtiisMre ifiiysions were at work, any one of them 
adequate to produce a revolt— one for asstsw- 
ing the subsidy, one for suppression of monastorics. and one 
for a visitation of parish clergy. At fjouth, in Lincolnshire, 
on Sunday, 1st October, 1636, the people rose under “Captain 
Cobbler.” By Wednesday, 4th 0<!toh(3r, the whole shire was 
in revolt. Their banner boro a plough, a chalice and host, 
the five wounds of Christ, and a hem. Vicars nnd priests, 


seven or eight hundred in number, headwl them ; anti they 
sent their demands to the king at Windsor. Henry acted 


with tnto Tudor spirit ; and his lieutenant, Is>r<l 8hreii»hw*y. 
was undaunted. But ho had only 4,000 men. By 0th 
there were 30,000 rebels gathered at Lincoln. But by iuh 
October the king’s muster under the Duke of Bufthik had 
come up. The rebels wore already dispermng foir 
provisions. A split took place omon^ thetr laaijjwiivlhe 
gentry wore nearly murd©ro<i by tho oloi^^ and the optnnji^ip. 
On Friday the 13th Buftblk entered Linodln, The revolt *w» 
over. No vronder the royal letter, pardiwwg ftll hwfc a 
ringleaders, spoko with scorn of the ppesump^jm or*' the 
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commons of one sliiro, uml tlint th<‘ m<»st brute* ami beastly of 
the whole r(*alm/' 

lint ulreiidy the ^reut. shin* of V<»rk hud taken nj^ the 
cause, and tliis tiiiui tln^ eaus<‘ was ponded by 
the wise and aetiva^ brain of Robert Ask<\ 

His orders ran like n)yul writs from Humb<*r 
to Twcful. On Mith Oetober 40, 000 m<*n in hnrn<‘ss were 
en<‘amj)ed in ami around York. Tin* Archbishop (A' York 
joined them. So did l.(»rd |)are 3 % the ehi(*f nohle in tin! Hast 
Ridin^^ nml a soldi<*r of sixty years’ exp<‘rien<*e. “The king 
foarotli mmd]i this matbu*,'’ wrote Ins se<u‘etary. The only 
great hons<‘S of tin* Nortli who n'timim'd wholly loyal were the 
(UiftV)rds and Ikw^res. At Ihmeaster the royal array iimbT 
Norfolk, some 8,000 in numher, saw that only the swollen 
river was hetw(*en tlieni and 30.000 “as tall men ami well 
horsed and uppoint(^<l us any men eould be.” What saved 
England from a civil war was nminly the rebel leu<lers* 
generous contidem’e in the rigliti'oiisness of Uu'ir <»\vn eunsi* 
and in tla^ roytd justice. 

Norfolk agnHKl to tlmir terms. Tluty sent tnivoys U» the 
king, who gaim^d them over l»y fair words. 

He prornisotl in Ih^cember a general partlon, 
a northern Varliamcuit, U) l»e held at York, 
and (so Norfolk as well as Darcy thonght) wnne eouceasion tr> 
their demands. It is noteworthy that th<^ popular grievan<!ti,iH 
(enolosures, fines, snl^sidies) ha<l some reniecli(*H applied ; but 
in the direction of reaction dosinai by the cloigy and tlie 
nobles the kitig would not stir a fwt Ciarrisons wore placed 
in the Nwth; the oath of allegiance roirn|Kis«al A new 
rel>olUon blasting up agiun in January and Febriiiiiry, 1537, wtis 
made lb excuse to arrest the leaders of the fonner revolt 

The king's councillors knew that the Bcjots king was 
plamiiug an invasion ; and Ite^nald Pole, from Flaiiders, was 
corrosjHmding with malconumte in England* Hie veiigeanee 
taken was exemplary, md wm |>erha|>s toinM^hamus; Imt there 
was no wholesale bloodshed Fimishment fell on the chiefii 
alone, pf the Lmeolnshirenieit Ik^rit AblK>t of 

Kirkste^, and seventeen others were exeenteth Of the 
Northorners, due h^gal form; 

Darey was behe^ied^ with live 
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Hultiior w'iiK Inimofl. Asko and Constalilt! wcro parixlnd 
through tho Eastern eounties and hanged in chains, om^ at 
York, the otluir at Hull, Darcy’s fierce outbreak on his trial 
( “ ( h'oni well, thou art the cause of this rebellion. . . 1 trust (tm 
thou die tluu'o shall one nobl<! head remain to strike off thy 
head ”) showed the bitter WTath of th<‘ nobles. Pole’s eager 
hopes and the wihl words of the Northern vicars .show th(* 
deep fury of the clergy. 

Put neither nobles nor clergy (iould stay the destruction 
that was laying low the two ordews. Only on 
The significance the popidarside of this remarkable luovenient 

Movement. <!an w(' discern its importanc<( for tho future. 

It is in tho resolute pleadings of Aske, in tho 
])assionato cries of “ the poor commons, " that, we catch the 
first umtterings of that mighty voice of the poo))lo Ixd’ore 
which,, a century hence, tho fabric of absolntism reared by 
the Tudors was to fall for over to the ground. 

Meantime ( H-oinwoll had boon adding office to office : ho 
was made Lord Privy Seal, Paron C’rotnwoll, a Knight of tho 
darter. Dean of Wells and Prebend of Wanini, Warden of tho 
Forests north of Trent, (Japtain of Oarisbrooko, Constable 
of Leeds. Tho rovonuos of four groat monasterios were 
made over to him. 

But all along there were signs that, once tho hour 
had struck, his fall would l>o even more sudden and irre- 
triovablo than Wolsey’s. Even in tho height of his power, 
“the king Ixiknavoth him once or twice a woek and 
sometimes • knocks him about the pate,” Ho committiKl 
the fatal error' of trying to guide tho king where h« 
should have boon humbly seconding him. Alrewly, in 1589, 
tho passing of tho Six Articles Act indicated a eh^k id 
tho forward policy which ho had pursued By hia zeal in 
pushing negotiations for tho king’s marriage with Anne of 
Clovoa, ho doubtless intended to make it iiuj^iossible for the 
king to draw back from the allianeo with tdie Lutheran 
princes which would arrest any further relapae in 
policy from tho onward pre^oss of the Kofomiati<m 
With that inscrutable tigrish humour which is so marked a 
feature in Hoary’s oharaotonthe kingcontinued to heap feinimum 
on the jaervadt he must already haire detennined to ^leatrey, 
aml eroatad him Lord Chamberlain in 1689, of 
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]r)4(). The kiiif,' was diss'iisti-d with Aime of Cloves, the 
“ ffroul:. Klundctrs man;”: Hit* laillionui ulliani-t! was iioodod 
IK) inorti ; Croiiiwoll had itooimiulatod upon hiiiiKolf and 
diverted IVtnii his niiister as iiiiieh mipopuhirity sis was 
yossililo; his usefulness was ovt*r: he was to he st.rnek down 
as niereilesslv as he hinistilf had struck ,, 

down others. Indieft'd for tiets or which it. 
was pretended tht; kiiij,' was not eoenisunt, attainted hy 
I'arlianient without ii triid, ntfiised leave even to speak in his 
own df‘fence, his last ap|H‘als for life ltd't unanswered, he was 
beheaded 2.sth duly, I. WO. Ft ov. if any, of Knj'lish iiiinistors 
had hiftlua* ahilities than Thomas Cromwell: perhaps no 
slnftle one t.‘Vt;r wiehltwl wider powta’s or a more eritieal in- 
thienee ; certainly noiit! present so straiioi; a eana-r and so 
onij^matie a cliaraeter. 'I’his “ hituimer of monks," this ieono- 
tslast and destroyer of the Church, can liardly he credited, 
nevertiiele.ss, with any sincere I’rotestantism. In life ho 
invoighed aftainst Lutiiernnism ; at the hloitk he <li;idured h« 
died a true Catholio; in his will hi* left money for inaasoH, 
There wire even wild rumours that he was plotliiij' to marry 
the I’riiioess Mary and U» iiiako Itirnseif kintt. We are fain 
to confess that over the man himself and his fate there still 
hangs a mysteiy*. 

After C.'roinwoll’s death there was, indeiMl, no further need 
of anyone to staml between the king and any 
possible opiKisition, for opposition had eeiuiod. 

Clergy, Ionia, cointnons — all seem to have no 
will of their own loft, Kven the infliienee of the I lowanls coiuhkI 
when the immorality of < jtn^n Katherine Howanl was dis- 
(iovored in and she was hnrritsl to exuoution with the 
same fiSrooiotw ahruptnoas its the others, llie clastio theory off 
" eonstmetive treason " undid the protooting work of Flan- 
tagmiot |>ttrliament«. It was easy thereby to dispose of tho 
victims to dynwttic or personal jealousy ; do la Polo, behe^led 
in IJdwwrd Stafford, Dnko of Buekinghant in 1521, were 
|) 0 SHihU» rivals. Henry (ionrtonay, Mawjnis of Exeter, was 
descent^ frein ISdward IV. ; Mai^atet;, Countess of Salisbury, 
from Edward’s brother ClM^eiKire. SkioH pod^roes siiggostwi 
the seadbld^ fmd the of the Marquis h»U in Ibffh, of the 
*|ed Countess in Xb4l. Ewn tho Epwiwds ootdd not es<m|)o ; 
oh it^ of Norfidk and his son the 
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Earl of Surrey were iniprisoned. SuiToy was put to death, 
and Norfolk only owed liis life to the fact that the kinjOf died 
_ that vc^ry luornini?. This inidit seem cnoimh 

to COW the nobles into submission. But they 
were bi-ibecl, too. For example, Erandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
received no less than thirty grants of monastic foundations in 
the single county of Lincolnshire. Out of the confiscated 
Church lands new families were built up by the royal favour. 

Russell, (Cavendish, Seymour, (Jrcy, Dudley, 

and the Hew. . -it., . ii-. "*1.1 

SidiKiy, <'ocil, Horlxirfc, hitzwillmin — tliowi aro 

the iiainos that hciKicforth rejdaec the Mortiinens, Hohuii.s, and 
Big'ods, the Mowbraya and Novilles, of the Middlt* Ajjes. So 
that in this respect as in others Henry Vlll.’s rciiffn and 
Henry VIIT.’s persomd will have (!Xor((iKod a pennanent 
influence on our national history. Hnt neither intimidation 
nor corruption exhausts the list of means by which tho Tiwlors 
controlled tho groat houses. Tho State-papers show an intri- 
cate system of loans, fines, remittanees, official appointmonta, 
by which an irresistible network of financial obligations was 
drawn about tho embarrassed lords and greater gentry. And 
in that ago of costly pageants and nscklcss personal ‘expense, 
of rapid fluctuations in money-values aiwl of fast-changing 
economic conditions, there were few who were not em- 
barrassed 

Tho similar question — How tho Tudors managed tf) securo 
„ . > . 8iich an astonishing jujfmiosconco on the part 

of tho people at large—ratist bo answered 
somewhat differently. No doubt it was due in a great measure 
to the fact that the people desired, above all things, poaeo and 
order. They had not forgotten the Wars of tho Hoses. No 
doubt, too, the parliamentary stnigglos and victories ^of tho 
fourteenth oantury had been olwcni^, and Parliament itself 
discredited, by the humiliating failure of parluumtntiMry 
government under Heniy VI. Moreover, m the nations of 
Europe passed from the feudal to the modem mould, there was 
an imperative demand for a strong central power in eadh to 
watch over tho transition ; and England was now fueling Whait 
f ranee and Spain had already experienced BuV trite as 
these considerations are, there wore two fhither 
ease;^,.!whfCh'’:lri<’torians have been npt to' 
Vri^;^rrisl''^'«h4\present 'sense.. thtre 'was ^.|^iritbtc'i'.ettee^ 
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upon Kurland citlior Ity Franco and S<-(>tland, or later on by 
the (‘ni}»oror: the other factor is the extraordinary skill with 
which Henry inaniifuctunal jmblic opinion, or at any rate 
ant.ifopated and nia, tonified it. There still remains enough to 
admire in what he achieved and presented to the nation as its 
own ileliherate acts. Hut the Ktahi-papers begin to give us 
some insight into the means bj' which it was all done. 

That there were limits to his power, that the jiopular siiirit 
of freedom was dormant, but not dead, ho 
himself jtrobably saw, and imm* ch-arly than 
wo <'an. A goisl instance is the condm^t he statute of xtee*. 
pnrsinsl in regard to the Statutes of I'ses and 
Wills (p. 120). The fonuer had been introduced in loOl. It 
was in strict analogy witli the I’cclesiasticul refonns. IJy the 
practie.0 which had growti up of creating “ uses,” or wpiitablo 
interests in land, the king lost his succcssion-iiues on estates, 
just ns by the ]iraeti(^(j of paying “ annates,” or lirst-fruits, to 
the Pope, the king lost his succession dues on benefices. Tho 
remedy was to bring uses within tho common law, just as the 
( hurch jurisdiction htul been brought. Similarly, the extra- 
legal iKiwor of devise which had grown up should be allowotl 
as to ono-lmlf a mau’s lands ; to tho other half tho heir must 
succeed, attd so tho king would recover his old feudal rights. 
It was a great social and legal reform, and a justly-conocived 
one. Hut there was groat uproar, as Chapuis tolls tis ; mm 
clamoured that tho king was taking half of each man’s lands. 
Tho king was not of yielding stuff, and ho hfwl right and 
common-setMto on his side this time. But ho hail to postpone 
tho Smtuto of Uses till 1536, and the Pilgrimage of Groce 
extorted from him tho Statute of Wills in 1540, which gave 
him iSr less than he had aimed to got in 1531. 

For tho last seven yc^ars of tlio reign Henry was more 
than ever his own miniator. The parliaments 
w«ro fewer, of briefer tonnre, and tnore do- 
forential than ever. His hold on tho people 
was unshaken. Tl»© spoliation side of his Ghuroh poli<^ went 
on swnfipingly. The oHphtiies, lunifatats, col}«M., and gilds 
attaok^ in IJMJS ; ^6 Oxford anti (konmidge colleges 
iforo soine of thitgl diMKdy#^ mui in diMf^n llie sohemo 

now and fotiik^a^ons was a fostid ; Christ Church, 

Ci^kford, and iiroif® simply the salvage lEtom 
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greater wroc.ks. In spite of tiftocu years of plimclcir on this 
(.itargiintuau scale, despite “amicable loans” and benevolences, 
pensions from FraiKio, and confiscated estates at homo, this 
royal roblatr, who liad inherited the vast treasure laid up Ity 
Henry VJL, ended by that financial crime imd blunder rarely 
pori)ctrated in England, a systematic debasement of the 
fioinago (jn 124). 

In other respects his policy aimed at an immovable 
lialance between “the rash Jiarty” and “the 
dull party,” to use his own words. Ho had 
become “Supreme Mead of the (fiiurch,” but 
ho remained “ Defender of the Faith." With his last wife, 
Katharine I’arr, there came more I’rotcistant influences about 
the .court; but if Latimer Avas .]>rotectcd in his plain s|M'ak- 
ing, yet Anne Askew was tortured and bunuxl for dimying 
transt,ibstautiation. 

In the thousand years’ record of our English kings, not 
one is so hard to judge as Henry VIII, The 
hh)l of his people in earlier years, their un- 
(piostiorwHl master throughout, who harangues 
thorn from a superior height jis much of goodness as of wisdom 
and power, ho is apt to strike the modem sense as almost a 
monster of selfishness, erueky and lust. It is, iudotid, the truth 
to say that ho was revengeful, self-willed, superhitively wasteful, 
and self-indulgent ; that ho was profligat e, if not beyond con- 
temporary rulors, yet with a harder and more unretleenu’d 
grossness ; that we never see him touched by gratitude, n;- 
morso, or oven misgiving, never see him waver in that Imliof 
in himself, that self-worship, which is almost sublime. It is 
not, perhaps, much defence to jwint out that this self-wr^rship, 
coupled with a long tenure of absolute jKiwor, did much 
towards the degradation of his character. Fisher had botrtt 
his father’s counsellor and his own ; More hwl Iwon his. ill* 
timato friend, It is after saeriticsing them that lus wonit 
deeds are done : the trumping-up of charges agfdnst Anne, 
tlie heartlesftness of taking a new wife the day after Anhela 
eseeutlon, the brutal treatment of OromwelL 
fludmary thing is the asoendaney which he had over the ndhd, 
the will, almost the cousoienoe even; of the best and j^reateat 
\lt, must :bo .mhomboted 'tW hO' w«a 
lemned, mat^-edded in hb Ihtoreets and hk 
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and hud t.hoiij'ht. d(‘»'|ih’ (in the stirrinjf (jiicstioiiK of his day. 
Ho was, in fact, a iiiun of (^.Koojrtioiial uhilitios: ahilitios which 
were jirodominaiitly jiractiful. llo hud a dear and fixed view 
of what, was tho wisest jmlicy to adojit, and this view he forced 
thronffh t,o the end, often with violence or fratid, with greed 
or cruelty. 'i'h<“ nioralist, tho religions hiograplu.T, the (jon- 
stitntional lawyer, will coiah-inn him. Vet in the, general 
verdict, of history it nmst he allowed that much that he did 
was necessary, niueh was good, and out of tho evil itself came 
goodness in tho final issue. He must Isi prononncjid tho 
strongest, ahlest, and most individual personality among all 
English kitigs. 

DinttN*! Henry VlII.'s reign the tendi-tuiies which were visible 
in his fatln’r’s lifetime heeume .still more ^ ttmattr. 
strongly marked and more fully <leveloped. Thi b«Imw* of 
The ts’iitre of gravity in t.h<> great ship of 
HtiUhi jHirmanently shifted. Henry VII 1. won and estahlishod 
a dietatrorship ; he |airmanentiy t'lmuged the halamst Iiet weou 
tho Hhiirch and State and hotween the < Vown and the Estates 
of tho Healtu in tutcordanoo with tho linos laid down by 
Henry VII. 

Tlie elorgy, alreatly dojicndent on tho (Jrown, wisire fowtod 
by circmnataiMsw to acst in harmony with tho will «if tho king, 
and offoretl little or no resistance to the increaso of tho niyal 
power. Bnt tlieir sultsorvietwio did not save them from s]H>lia* 
tion and loss of {xilitieal iuilnonoo. By his dirntruction of 
tho monastic sysUau Henry throw out of I’lurliameut nearly 
two-thirda of tho spiritual luinmoge, thus rovoliitionisiug tho 
bftkiSiC of forces in tho House of Jxirds. The Church bad 
boon, at tlw time of tim acjwission of the Tudors, the only 
|x>wer whbh might have wisisted the Crown. But, owing to 
their loss of popularity, the olergy Iwui lieeu comiwlksd to ally 
themselves with royalty, ami wlum the buHteh w'lth Home came, 
they feuh4 tltat all poMiihiUty of taking up an independent 
at>titu^ was goon At the same titm, they had in no small 
vminnm eontdlmted to the growth of the munarohioal idea. 
I'or royidty h|M2« In gji^At ntea^ setbn of the 

a iiptritnal influence 

In the tnindSi <|fke peopb, and this rohioned after the king 
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had dismissed his spiritual advisors and changed his religious 
principles. Tho royal supremacy was cstablishul, and with 
the adoption by Henry VIII. of an ecclesiastical headship a 
gradual change can bo observed coming over the composition of 
tho ecclesiastical body itself. After tho broach with Rome tho 
clergy and bishops are often married men, taken generally 
from tho middle classes, with whom they sympathise and by 
whom they are influenced. Thus a complete revolution 
was ottected in tho <!ondition and status of the clergy. The 
ecclesiivstical powoi-s hitherto in the hands of the Hope wore 
transferred to tho Crown, the episcopal oflico became for a 
time subordinate to tho king, and the (Ihun.-h, from being 
an independent rival, sank into a |H)sitiou of subservience 
from which she was unable to raise herself for many years 
to como. At tho beginning of Henry’s reign tin! number of 
spiritual poors was forty-nine; after tho dissolution of tho 
monastorics it foil to twonty-six. 

But tho growth of tho royal suprotruwiy was aided more 
nn. /t,.. „ wi.. altered position of tho noblos than by 

ally other smglo circumBtauco. Henry VII I. 
found no strong baronage to tliwart him. The jmlioy of pro- 
scription had dostroycil all that was daugorous in tho old 
nobility. During tho Middle Agos the barons had Iwrno tho 
brunt of tho conflict for English liberty, and their hnpotonco 
after the Wars of tlie Roses cleared tho way for tho assertion 
of tho monarchical principle. Tho nation, in its anxiety for 
order and good govomiuont, was content to leave tho upper 
classes at tho mercy of the king ; and, taking advantage of 
this prevailing sentiment. Homy VII. had pursued a jadicy 
of levelling class privileges. His Oovemment, carried on for 
the most part by capable officials whom lie could trust, did 
not necessarily exclude tho old nobles from office, but they 
wore placed on tho same level m the other officials, and when 
Henry VIIL ascended tho throne, tho power of the old noHdi 
had prfsotically passed away. 

Hoary VII.’s unloading rule had shown the eenugunt of 
<eld feudal nobility the Mly of entering up<m rehetllg^; 

(lt,i« :palicy of founding a new race of nobles was adept^laitdi 
with (jharaeteristie energy by his 
of ■ippiacing ’tito'old: By 
^ .yalaable . iUu8t»»,tlons' oi tlm 
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place iu social life. Tliroiiji^^bont his Kcnry V 11 1, had 

niiinerons o{>j)ortnniti<*s, which he readily Si‘ixe<l, of erifatiuf^ 

a new nohilitv, ahsoluielv <k‘pemli*nt on 
, . li* rni L‘ / < AndtheKew. 

linus<^n. JIk^ powers ot the ( rown were 

cuonn(»us; its patroniij^^e and revenues wen* iiiini(*ns(i. The 
king had at his own imniediaU* disposal ** the st<jwardships 
of fon*sts, manors, (;ha<fes, (!a.st.l(*s, tislK‘ries, au<l mines; the 
colle<;torships of (‘ustorns in various ports; upptfmtinents of 
anihassadors, (tonunissions iu the army and navy.” By (con- 
fiscations and i>y tin.* attaind<crs of tin.* (he la Boles, the 
Salishurys, tins Kmpsons, and the Dudhys, tin* (Vown lands, 
already inerejistul by the r(d»eliions in Henry VIl/s r<*ign, w<cre 
vastly augimcnttjd, and uuinenMis hn^rativ** posts <*onne(cted 
with tin* royal (estates (could Iss l»eslow(‘d on tin* king’s 
favourit(*s. Moreover, witli tin* fall of the nn>nast(n‘i(fs an 
onoriiious nnjount of land lay at tine disjjosal of the Cnavn, 
and the gmtater part (»f it was Imndccd ov*n’ to Henry's 
courtiers, who fornnal a new <!ourt nobility, owing its risij 
entirely to the king’s favour, and disinebned ns long as 
Hcrtry lived, t.o show any jKditical energy. 

Thtc (c.X(dusiv(c road to promotion iti tine (curlier {K>rtion of 
the r(fign may bcj said to have lain iti personal scawitic to 
th{3 king. It hiis Inien aeonrat^dy stat^sl tltat *'the Howards, 
the Brandons, the Jc^rninghaniH, the Sidin^ys, the Plan- 
tiigiirncts, th(j Sherbornes, the Fits^wiUiattis, tho Mattnys were 
or liad all bmai K<pures or Knights of the Iknly or (lentle- 
mon of the (Jhamlsir.'’ Bimilarly, all tho important offices 
in the dopartnnmts of tho HtaUi and in tho anny amd navy 
were filled by m<?n who ha<i Us)n in personal attendance 
on the kittg, who wen^ the servants of tho Crown, and lis 
iiikmHUHl in the extension of tlie royal prerogative as 
was the king himself, An aristcKsrm^y was thns in part created 
of a ditferont kind frotn tho old feudal aristoi jrady and animated 
with different sentiments. Tho lafcN^r whs taken from tho 
upper ranks of society ; it owe<l its position, in great moasim>, 
to vast torritoriat pssessions* it kejit a ji^lows watch over the 
powers ^f tho Crown, it acted m a ohi^ck upon tho undue 
oxtonsion of its ptorogativos. Tlio former was takon from a 
lower class j it owed its dfeva^on to petaoiialiM^rvicei re«den4 
to tjb king, to whom it was oompIeli^Jy anl)iikOTfent It was 
Ihlt^ wholly unlike the *idd haughty noldlifcy^ with its feudal 
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graiuleur and its smnpUions living.” A ptirsonal nobility, 
“ indebted for their rank, their eTnolnincnts, their irnportaneo, 
and their cuiployinont to their personal scrvicios about the 
king — enriched by ■wardships, by marriages, by ibrfoitiires, by 
stewardships in the royal dcniesnes, continually auguuinted 
by iinpoachinents of the older houses, owed everything to the 
king.” 

As time went on, the ranks of the nobility were opened to 
merchants, lawyers, borough magistrates, and manufacturers — 
men who, risen from small fortunes, had been enriched by the 
confiscation of the monastic property. And thus it canio about 
that from the ranks of the courtiers and from the middle 
classes arose a nobility which owed its position to wealtli or 
to the favour of the king — a nobility which was for many 
years utterly powerless to chock the absolutism of the Crown. 

The rise and influence of the middle classes in the place of 
the gentry of race, was in itself a circumstance 
which contributed to the change in the 
balance of the Constitution. It was no longer 
raco, but wealth, that made the gentleman. Trade owed 
much to the Tudor kings. Henry VII. had encouraged 
the commercial classes; Henry VIII. continued this policy. 
The old gentry, already imimvorished by the civil wars, 
wore, to a great extent, ruined by the oxtravagan(50 of the 
-Court of Henry VIII. They fell into debt, pawned their 
©states, and were succeeded by their tetmnte, or by tho 
opulent merchant class, which derivefl much of its new 
importance from the discovery of the Now World, fnun tho 
rapid extension of commerce, and from tins increasing taste 
for luxury. 

Tho old nobles and gentry being weak, and no* longer 
possessed of riches or of political influence, tho middle 
classw, with their ever-increasing wealth mid imiwrianfio, 
naturally could not remain stationaiy. Their im{K»lUi:^ 

•s^y bo described as a restless propensity toward* jtnnte;^ 
inri^ress which was dotennined at all costs to prevail, VKlose 
l^ . men "seentecl out needy heirs,” they 
|i^^hirth”.and married tibm to thtir.S(^^an{i4^gh^ 
upon fftrmlng.-ss n 

to wihig : footn. 'the. hmd - 
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iiccoi’ding to tlio lununut oJ‘ their irujoines, while in <!on- 
.seqnenec of this now stutt) of things tho land ohiing<;d hands 
rapidly, and rich nioridnints possessed thoin- 
selvos of estates. The rnin an<l spoliation of 
tho feudal families and of the monastic, orders, 
in a similar, though in a less degree, henetited also the yeomen. 
Tho improved methods of cultivation and enclosures enabled 
tho farmcra to work tlnur land in a protitahle manner, and tho 
vigorous parochial system of tluj Tudora heai’s (!viden<«i of tho 
active part taken by the yeomen in pidjlii-. business. Tho 
prosperity and number of the small landownei-s is a marked 
tWture of rural England in Tudor times: and in Henry VUI.’h 
roign the imptirtanco of tho yeoman class was clearly re<!og- 
nised. With tho yeomen farmers ami labourers the pushing 
and covetous race of new landlords wta-e by no means so 
popular Jis the old proprietoi's Inul been. Still, th<! growth of 
tho xiow squinjarehy in tho sixteenth e.(jntury did not affect 
tho political equilibrium by doing away with t.h<! “yeomanry 
or middle people, of a condition Isitween gentlemen and 
cottagers or {Knusantry." lk»th subsisted aiul flonrisluxl side 
by side. 

All those changos told in favour of tht) tsstahlishment ot 
a strong monarehuad power. Tho country 
required a firm hand to guide her through 
a roiigiouH tvs woll as an tvgrarian rtivolution. 

Parliament was ready to carry out tho king’s wishes, oven at 
the risk of being acousod of subscrvieiuM). Engrossod in tho 
pursuit of wealth, and as yet unaecustomod to enforoo con- 
stitutional rostrainbi upon a sovereign, the (knnmons, now 
brought fisico to face with tho power of tho (frown, mado no 
atteinplf to step into tho position vacated by tho old Ibudal 
nobility. They wore satisfivKi with Henry’s doforonco U> their 
advice whenever it agreed with his own wislios, and llioir 
sulfeervionco eontributwl to cotnplob) tho cltango fa tho 
balance of tho . (JoiWtitution. 'Tfio Crown was, in o%ofcii 
(ibsoluto. thp spirit of fondalism hivd given; to 
inorcaatijio Spirit, Tho various jwrts of nooioty 
tt^ther a »ew i^toiplo ; tho wlvolo 
]^ion,was afoii(i^.\: 

0 $ 'sobial' and/;.eoqnomib;;Ohaj^^^ 
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rendered the position of the Crovm enoniiously strong, and 
enabled it to dominate all the remaining political forces in tlio 
State. There was no proud baronage to thwart the king ; tho 
clergy wore defenceless against his hostility, and the higher 
ranks were regarded with a jealous eye by the middle classes j 
while the Commons, thrown out of working order by tho absence 
of political energy in tho House of Lords, busied with trade, and 
dreadmg a return of discord, were favoured and conciliated. 
Tho labourers hoped to gain more from tho sovereign than 
from their extortionate landlords. Every class looked to tho 
king, and tho royal ])ower was accordingly exalted. 

As a result of all these changes, English society in Henry 
VIII.’s reign begins to assume a modem form. Tho English 
aristocracy has entirely changed. The development of wealth 
as a class-test was superseding the old distinctions of birth, 
and tho highest elements of society became ready to receive 
into their midst and to assimilate tho lower elements. Tho 
“ anarchical autonomy of feudalisih ” was a thing of tho past, 
its place was being taken by the unity of the State and the 
authority of law, and a revolution was being carried out 
affecting every class in tho country. 

The. variations in tho balance of forces in tho State during 
the last hundred years had been excessive. At one time the 
pendulum had swung to tho side of tho nobles, now it swung 
to that of tho king. Gradually the now nobles would 
assert their independence, and the Commons would make 
good their position. In this way a natural countorjioiso would 
be again set up against tho overweening power of the Crown, 
and the political balance would bo more fairly adjusted. 


Thk dividing-line liotweon modiajval and modem England, it 
a RAVKOND comes in tho reign of Hc/ny 

’bsazlet. VII. ; but it is in tho life of his son that tho 
change becomes apparent, a« a revolution-— 
from tho ago of rights to that of powers, from tho Catholic to 
tho Bofonncfl system in Church and State. 

At the accession of Henry VIII. English religion did not 
seem voty different front (Continental. All 
Ijatin Cliristendoin had passetl through tho 
eommon religious decline, and ha<l sharotl in , 
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tho comidou failure to reform tlio (Ihumli from within. A 
pmotieal jiaj^anism si'omod to rule in tho hif^hor classes of 
Southern Europe, and a supei'stitioiis lcthurf;y had crept over 
tho lower, in every oiu' of tho ( ‘hristiun nations, exei^jit, per- 
haps, tho Spaxii.sh. Devotion was more and more ti.xed upon 
tho toiTors of death, and hell, and purgatory, (ii'rsou, and 
Sififismund, and Pius II, had worked in vain to restore the lifii 
of thodhurch. She was at ropliied, said tho alarmists, in head 
and memhers. Tho Popedom was vicious or paganised, and 
(Jlu'istendom submitted to its rule. < 'ommerce, science, and 
naval enterprise — tho real activities of the !ioe- -now went on 
apart from religions imjmise, e.Kcejit, again, in the Spanish 
l»oninsuIa. 

In England, as on tho dontinent, Christianity had slowly 
heoomo dobasoil — not so miicli by a perversion 
of true doctrines into false, as by the geiuiral 
decay of zeal and interest. Tho chantry 
system, tho mass traflic, tho m«na.stic. decline, the later 
scholasticism, tho widening gulf liotwoen clergy and laity, wore 
all, in (litlertmt ways, ovidcnco of decay, tlmtigh tho goigeous 
elahoration of tho dhnrch system hiul never been w) great. 
From tho days of Walter do Morton the energy of tho rolij^ous 
lomlors had boon miutdy tumofi to oducation. Kvou bishops* 
now (lividotl “ learned tderks ” from “ idle monks,” and pro- 
forrod — like Wykeham, Wayntkite, luid Fox— -to found oolleges 
rather than ablxiys. Only eight houses of religion, and nearly 
seventy houses of learning and charity, had risoti Ijotween 
1399 and 1609, and in the 870 montmteries of earlier flatfj 
numbers had docayod with dovotion. A few examplm may 
stand for all Tho groat Friary at Oloucijster, which in 1207 
had forty inmates, only sholhircsl soven in Wolsoy’s day. 
Tho Templars in 1310, an<l tho alion priories In 1414 laid 
gone tho way tliat all wewi going.t Tho eliantry system— 
almost unknown Ijotbre E<iwanl I. — liiul overgrown tho 

* ty. Fox, Fishor, wit! OMtuait of Kxtitiar. Flsbor b s{)ooialty notabb in thix 
Donnoxion wt tho mat fouatlw^ throttirh tiwljr Mkwiraniti hi* iMahont, of 
Sa John'* aotl Ohiisb’* (3 »U*k««, Ownl>rid{(a< wn4 of the tiiviaii^ profewior- 
ship* in boOi unlTarsidaii, m wait iw tho triie be^ntwr of iJRMk Mtanly at 
OftuMIgfo, }tt»t a* he heffau it ia hi* oUt «»« for hiwifif an4 othort. 

t f>f l,2te motiMtort^ eta, fittnidAd la BnirlwiA iliiidhjr ^ MiiMlo Aires, 
mtF about bslf ewaataed fw Ihhu^'* dimotadoii, I^uting the (hirtgr sma 
hefow not otto wM mikbid.' ' 

t> 2 
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cathedral and parochial, and the mass priests whom it pro- 
duced, though soinctimos used as additional curates, or local 
schoolmasters and lecturers, lived hy abusing the very lii-st 
principles of the Church; for they sold the Eucharist to 
those able and willing to buy so many masses for the re- 
mission of so many days in purgatory; and though much 
good work could bo done by the chantry priests, and though 
chantries may have been chapels-of-ease to many parish 
churches,* this tendency to supersede f the regular organi- 
sation by an exceptional one was certainly felt in the time of 
Wolsey to have over-reached itself, and was one of the first 
and favourite marks of J’rotestant attack. Ihit it was not 
only a practical, but a doctrinal exaggeration. W'c must 
connect it with the popular worship, “not of love, but of 
fear,” with the pictures of hell and judgment, and the 
dance of death, and the material agonies of the damned, if 
wo would understand, for instjuice, Latimer’s horror of the 
“Devil’s satisfactory propitiatory-mass — our old ancient Pur- 
gatory Pickpurso, that evacuates the Cross and tho Su'ppor 
of tho Lord.” 

But to get anything like a general view of English religion 
in tho first half of Henry’s reign (1509-29), during tho political 
supremacy of Wolsey, and while tho modireval system was 
still in name untouched, wo must not only look at tho proofs 
of a dying world, but at tho preparation for a new and living 
one. For the historical Christianity of tho older timo was not 
destroyed in England by the revolution, but rc-formod, and, ns 
on tho Continent, religion revived in tho two fonns of Protest- 
ant movoment and Catholic reaction. Along with practical and 
doctrinal corruptions, along with decay in art and definition in 
literature, there was a mass of earnest conservatism, which 
would soon purify tho Church from within, once it wore 
intelligent, roused to action by fierce attacks frotri witho«»t 
1. The main body of Englishmen, led by their clergy; still 
held to the modnevsl faith, as it ha4 h^h 
i'oonSwTwSm." presentoil in the thiftemth cehtuly^ 
the throe creeds and men 

M itt'Tork C!adied»afl,,wii,iit* (Aantty of 

. parUti b«5a' io, 

il* '^eWraiatb to 'tbe tbtrtMRktb. niimaitdo .tnesdliMliat 
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mysterious prcscnec and sa(!riti(io in t.hc mass, the primsuiy or 

siiprema<.*y of the Tope, and all the dtxitriiaj ami dis(riplinc of 

their motlier, the Homan < 1nm*h>— “ Matter et mat^nstra omnium 

ecclcsiarum urhis ot orhis;” hut the Papal privih^^^c^s were 

only a tra<lition by tluj side of fht^ sa(a*auHintal system, the 

holiofin Divine action thronjjh mut(*ria] forms* whi<?h was the 

])hil()Sophy of Oatholansm, the (^ssemxt of ordimiry (’hristiaii 

doctrine at tluit ti]nt\ ^'’et hehind this there wjis, among the 

more ignorant, a (xataiji haekground of sujwa*- 

stition, and <)bserv<‘rs feared that this was on obstacle# to a 
. « < . • 1 • OoxuwrvAtlvo 

the nuTeasc^. Oiu? saint, om^ day, omt image. Reformation. 

was preferred to aiu)ther, fur this hofni or tor 

that; some wer(ui('.ciise(l <>fthiukiiig that, the body of ( ‘hristeould 

only li<5 in a nmvd watVa*. Tin* <ioc^trine of the saeram(*nt,s, hy 

which the s(?hoolmen had trie<l to spiritualise tlui spiritual 

gifts of the Divine ])r<‘senc<^ and whi4*h had Ixx^n <nwlorsf‘d 

hy th<^ bat(*Ta.n de'(‘r(s‘s of 1215, was not altogether r(*ulis(xl 

by many, who still talke<l in Un^ langnag<i, not of the thirteenth 

century, hut, of the i*Ieventh.t Some of the (ceremonies of 

Lent and I^assion-tidcj stxjmed to eountenaiK^e the more gross 

and material language; and thi^ gltHun of the later Middle 

Ages natuiully passisi into the religion of men whmo daily toil 

was one of fearful niicessity, and who were often fonced t,o (U'oucli 

boforo thoir lords its those lords crouched iKcfore the df^spotism 

of tho New Monartchy. Jiocal currenc^y was eertiuuly given to 

pious frauds,! abuses of tho Trctisury of Mtcrits, and of 

* la holy plao<M, oaUHlug pilgrhrmgoti ; in holy earth and wat4sr, kacllng 
to ohunchyardH and oor«monlat MprittkiingM *, Irt holy iHrnionfi, ctatiMlng roUo- 
worship (and, on another Mido, tho ooxiMooratloii of tho mlnhitry In A|Ki»tolu}at 
HtuKstwdim) ; in holy words^ oatodng myiitioai oUango of ttuMaMUi or ouMmcn, 
im in thft%aohariHt 

f cy, the tatemn Oounoil of 1CA0, nnder Nioholae IL, and Its langnaKO 
about Chrlet*e body in tho Kuohariiiitb wafer being ground hy tho toeth ot the 
faithful, 

J B«5jilde ^ welhknown row! of TIoxley an<l wr«Mh^r-worklng etsatuea 
and wellH, there wm tho Holy Thoru at OUwtonbttry, whfoh blamed at 
Ohrlitmiwi, and Our iMyVtl^lvdlo at ttretow, wUloh gave safetloWvwy In child-* 
Mrth. cy, Thoa |lom> Admuiloh of Tmagoe.** We «et ovary liaint lit hie 
o€o 6 and mlm him ouoh a omit m plmmtk ua^*4laint Loy » , , a hom 
lohoht Saint IpiKtUtmi r ^ * a aniith, Haint Apoilenia a tooth (brawor* 
Saint $yth woman oM thoir Imyo, Mut Itoko wo appoint to ooo to tho 
great oiekuM, and Hafnt flehaid^ with him, Ibmo aainte «»orve lor tho eye 
0 ^, lor a opio hreaah*^ v ,« » ^*Ao mf^nydMnpt m wo ^oh,oo ntauy 
we ad^ 
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the Church's “deposit of power.” If only inonoy (H)u 1<1 bo 
raised, as for the rapal sclunnos in llouian buildin^^s and 
tornporal aj^^f^randiseinent, iiidulgon<*.os \v(n*o readily fifrantod 
for thousands of years from that “ fiery furnac.o that hat.li 
burned away so many pence ” — alonjjf with “ (‘.auonisutions and 
expectations, pluralities and unions,*®^ tot-<iuots and dispen- 
sations, ])ar(lons and stationarics, jul>ilaricH and ])<>cnlarit^s, 
mauuaries for relics, pedaries for ])i]^uiins, (>s<adaries for 
kissers.” So, at least, said the Hot (ilospellers of tlu^ 
time. 

But the Churcli (courts and the unempIoy<jd and immoral 

TUe Ohnreh oourtB sciious (Uffiiniltios of a 

as Obstacles to Conservative reformation, such as Wolsoy <lo- 
Reform. sired, witli the groat majority of men of tho 
old and new leaming.f " Is there uouglit to bo ainondod in 
tho Arches ? ” says Latimer in 1636. “ Do they rid tho fieoplo’s 
business, or rufflo and cumber them ? Do they correct vice or 
defend it ? How many sentences be given there in time, how 
many without Liribos, if men say true ? And what in bbthops’ 
consiatorios ? Shall you often see tho law’s punishments 
oxo(!uto(l, or money-redemptions used instead ? ’’ 

“ I’or tho treatment of such moral evils as did not como 
under tho common law was loft to the Church courts : these 
became centres of corruption which primates, logatta, and 
councils tried to reform and failed, acquiescing tho failiiro 
rather than allow tho intrusion of tho secular power.” § Again, 

“ the majority of the persons now ordained had neither euro 
of souls nor duty of preaching ; their spiritual duty was tfi 

• A li«f! was made by Blehop Oibeon of twenty-three olerfrymen hoktiimr, 
on the average, eight benelleee apieoe at the opening of Henry Vlllfa rotga. 

t Oolot’e Sermon before OattterbaryOonvoootion,Deoember, 1013.' “ AU 

evil in tho Ohuroh la elthor the Inat of the fleah, the loat of the eyea, or. t)» 
pride of life. . . . We are tronblod with hereaifla, but not tie 
with naughty Uvea. , . , Ho new lawaat*n«ded,onlylatbhe:.oU W»m 
bpobaorved. . . . The Blahopa innet begin." 

t Of. Hnnne’a oaae, 1013-10, .and' the tdhigV deoiaion.thei|^jt.l'T*i^;|'oi 
of the aplritnalty aot tho.^nie of our^ {an^ao^Shnif ' 

hod never any auperior W '.Tfoaihteriiret yotwd 0 OKi^nt.yoiiii>'j;MS^^ 
.Jmtl.wiU never ooasentlto,iiWA^y‘i»ww^'tt»*p«^ 
o^her hand, Wathafn drew vpile# fet ■•if**' wfoent' of dJhnwli-' eoi '"tti' ’’ 

.1013 anmtnoned a apeoUi: 'aynod' at'3:;Maholih..to ttMt 

’Shhaee.”'’"' ' 

r.stibha, 
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say masses for the and, as the result, “ instead of 

greater spirituality, tliere is gr4‘ater fnv'olity. fu the selt- 
indidgt^nt ranks t)f th(^ low<‘st <dergy there (;xiste<l, as among 
the laity, an amount of <‘.oars(^ vice which had tio se<u‘ 0 (iy to 
screen it or to pnnamt it from spnuiding*/’ and, though tlaj 
higher <d(a'g 3 " were mostly pure in life,, th<iy vv<Te, viidently 
<;harg(‘d with ]>ride and worldliness, (’hurehmen like l\Iorton 
and Wolsey, th<i prime ministcTs of tluj (earlier Tudors, 
appeared to have more of the statesman than of the pastor; 
and in tlui growing pn‘judie(» of Knglishimm against clerical 
govormiKait, even the uhusti of hatinujr fonnd a hearing. 
“ LInprea(dung pn^latos . . . Ikj so trouhhid with lordly livhtg, 
so placed in pala<jes, <n’ou(di<'d in <‘.ourls, rutiiing in tlum* nmts, 
dancing in their dominions, burdemtd with amhussag(*s, moil- 
ing in their manors and mansions, loiUjring in their hardships, 
that they cannot attend” tlieir <hit.i(^s. “Sonic are in kings 
matters, some ambassadors, some of the Privy ( -onuttil, some 
furnish tluj court, sonu^ are lords of Parliament, jjresideiits, 
<{<mtroll<»rs of mints.” Siu<a‘. priests havt? been minters,” said 
an unfair proverb, “ nuun^y hatli been worse.” The iiK^ral side 
of the ( Jatholic systtnu had been obscurtal by the ideal, amd 
the raitionah? of worship, to some extent, forgottem hi ritiml 
<lovelopmeuts. I^atin, still popularly undei>4t^)od in the four- 
teenth century, haul become a liieriindiic and learned languaige 
in the sixtoenth. Though of unt/old value in the revival of 
leaniing, and in the g<tuenil intercourse of 0arwifoxut>i« 
the educated world, the more rigid (jon- Booiiiiattto«i 
aomtives threatemwl to destroy inmdi of its 
value by refusing toiKJcept its rcmults. For nearly a thousand 
years Clrcek thought bawl l>een known to the Wewt in Imtin 
versiotffe: now the renewed study of Gra*ek (ats in Dean (>olet’s 
School at St. Paul's) was chidlengml as dangiirous : " ( is 
the tongue of heresy/' sadd (/okt's op|x>neutit, thougii Greek 
was the original tongue of the local liomim Ghurch and 
its missal * 

2. But it wius in this now learning that the oldef hope of 
the histgrioal faith really lay. (Christian society ^ 
w«wi not altogetlter <KWipt ttnd otttwi>m, eve^i 
after Piers Plo^titian's yklpn and Merton's visitation of 

Albans (Vol It, p. #T)» The did Ghuroh only needed 
in^kding^ n<^t roeonsl^efcive movemont from 
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within was led by such men as the Oxford reformers of 
1498 — by Colot, Erasmus, and More — men who deliberately 
chose conservative reform against revolution when they 
came to the parting of the ways. In (Jolot’s sermon before 
the Convocation of 1512, as well as in his Oxford lectures* 
of 1497, and his oration on Wolsey’s Cardinalate, wo have, 
perhaps, the best expression of this temper, and of the party 
who, by such expression, saved the Church. To keep the 
Catholic system, but to make of it once more a reasonable 
service, the friend of every onward movement in society, 
was their policy. They would fain preserve by adding 
intelligence to caution. 

Yet among those, the true reformers, there were two 
parties. One, represented by Erasmus, cared for knowledge 
rather as the end and religion as the means : the other, the 
party of Warham and Wolsey, of Tunstall and Colet and 
More, at least believed religion to ho the greatest of sficial 
forces, if not of human goods, and hoped that learning would 
refine and invigorate the faith which was the basis of national 
character. From the latter the churchmen of the Catholic 
revival drew their loaders, from the fonner came more jurd 
more defection to avowed freothotight. 

But oven without the consoious w.tion of refonnors, there 


Eaaator Movement mediojval sysUim 

tovamteBeform that it was coming some way to moot the 
from Within, English was displacing Latin in 

hymns and carols — Wynkyn de Wordo’s first collection was 
printed in 1631 1 — and even in some of the processional re- 


sponses:}: authorised private devotions, or primers, had been 
“ wholly in vulgar tongue” since 1410, and more tlum thirty 
editions of those wore printed as late as the years 1^20-47. 


• On Bt. Pftul’B Bpintlee. 
t Of, the maoitrottlo*' hymn 

Now mk* In tliiu 
TU (^ttO JOAttUlINlt 

A unf 

i&3ng w« tM imy wctotfitte* 

t Of, the Baram Vet#e at epHjjidliif at Avf^ tin 

Att<t 

Wy thn whIfeU 1^0# holjf lipH 
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Only tlio alarm of th<' J^ollarcls ]>revoiit,cicl uu aiitlM>ris<‘(l 
EngiiKli long bcfon^ loiil). “’Tis not nnmh above H)() 

years/' says OrauiiK.T, in bis Prefaces to the (Jntat IJible of that 
year, “sin(*c Soripturo hath //of bocai roacl in the connnon 
tongue within this realm.” In I4b7-Jts ( *ohtt hud lotttnred in 
English on the Kpistles of St. Paul, and referred Ins Oxford 
hearers from all “ mysth^al glosses” ba<;k to the true literal 
s(‘nse of the words. 

Last among its advantages, tin? Ohurch was in possession 
of the gronml, penetrab^d men’s lives as nothing (‘1 s<j eonld 
do, an<l ])ossessed in im i)(),0()0 <'lergy, its 8,000 parish 
ehundies, its 100,000 <amsi?(n‘ated buildings, its ju’ojjerty e<iuul 
perhaps to near om^-fifth of the national W(‘alth, resour<*.es 
whi(di only needed dire(d/ion. To pull it down from its j»rivi- 
leged, wealthy, nl tram on tan<^ position W(»nld he found a. hard 
task; to remov(» its (candle altogether eould not be d<me, even 
by Puritanism. 

0. Hut with a sltM^py <uinservutism and a new learning, not 
yot alarmed by amnv faniitieism, there WHiined 
an opr'nitiK for tho party of revolution. In RavointkmJrta 
the Kiiglaral of VVolsc^y thmunen were not yet 
fonnidaldo; the old Wyediftite moveim*nt, though veiy threat- 
ening in 1415, luwl censed to stir edass^^s or mnmm from the 
reign of llcmry VI. For the first forty years of Tudor rule 
there weix) few signs of the Pr(»U^sbmt uph<?aval Tlie early 
“ JwUthorans ” t)f Uxftml, and (/ainbridge, and London mostly 
recanted or fled over sea, and the pnidont leniency of 
Wolsey, Warliaiii, and Tunstall deferred tho danger till the 
(loveminental stniggles broke the Eiiglish t!hureh from 

• 

♦ h\g., up to Wolnoy'H fall *. (1) May X, 15U, nix mmi and four womim, 
from Tentordott, brought bofora Warbam ami nmU^ to abjmra. (*4) X^atar la 
May, in Juno, July, August, ami fkptombar of tbo same yoav die legistata 
of Fit«-Jamo« of Nix of Norwlob, l^mgland of Liaooln, hate 

similar entries* (3) All through Maroh ami April, 1321, Watham kmupn 
urging Wolnay to p^rga Oxfor^l ; fn Augttat, 1321, aeooidingly takas place the 
toook^buniing at (4) Fire l^athoraas*^ tm ihovad by 

WohMor ftgm Oambrldga to ClWlat C%uroh (t^ariinal Oxford, 

X3294 (3) Tyadalo^ Now f^tainanta burnt In Ohos^ida, 1327* 
and Mota TunstaU, 27, 1527* (7) In 

X32S ApiSNum Sllmon rbdiA ^)fuppU^t(on ^ ^ Xho X^ondon Fro* 

,'tfietiSaita wm ''li^iharhhod/* with a central 

and isSd oto. 
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the communion of Eomc, and faith began to follow the 
changes of jurisdiction. 

But if the Lollards had failed in their own day, they seem 
to hfive prepared the lower classes for some groat changes — 
not in conscious expectation or agitation, but rather in a readi- 
ness to acquiesce in stops which the mass of Frenchmen and 
Spaniards refused to take. From year to year, when once 
men had “ leaped out of Peter’s bark,” England seemed to 
wake and find itself more and more Protestant. The earlier 
Puritans throw themselves heartily into the central purpose 
of the Tudor revolution — the laicising of the Cliundi, the 
subjection of the clerical estate — and thus gained in gn-at 
measure their own ends, just where the Presbyterian * doctrin- 
aires of Eliiiaboth’s day provoked a contlict. Latimer did not, 
like Cartwright, try to substitute a (lenevan Popery for tlui 
Roman. Ho was “shod for the preparation of this gospel” 
when he “ qndcavoured to teach and set it forth as our Prince 
hath devised.” 

Thus the conservatives, the reformers, and the revolution- 
aries account for all sides of English religion in the first half 
of Henry’s reign. Wo need not count the courtiers and the 
indifteroutists us religious forces, though they jmwerfully 
aided the action of those forces. For though Cromwell and 
Cramnor became two of the Protestant heroes, the mission of 
both was one of policy rather than of “ prophecy ” — a mission 
not to believe or to disbelieve, but to make an<l to mar. 
Theirs is essentially a State religion, and their offices, however 
sacred, are of uncertain tenure — “ quamdiu se bene gosseriut” 

The political rathor than doctrinal reformers, whoso chief 
interest in the struggle was persoixal and social, becigne in 
time the liberals of the seventeenth century, as tne rigid 
conservatives grow into the Tridentino Romans of ] 670 ; m the 
Oxford rofonnors grew into the Church of England, wmI 
the revolutionists into the Puritan Conformists and i?on- 
donformlsts of 1662. Protestantism began as a revolt t^i^t 
the critical and pagan spirit Benaissantio, and then, 

* The earlier State Froteitaatlem ia well ref riwented (a a bbok Uka JawelV 
s A]^lo(fy.” (eepeolally Part VL), die of BritJwiS'in 1W8, 

dKtoro the High Oharoh revival of ItSMSie. Jewel,' attiKddjBc flW Obiiiiiolt 
,6f Tfrtkt, eey* M efteot, “Wo[ehiMOhia»R}«att''W*r'oait; '<»i«*'^^^ Bat 
' .that' ttM 3 l’'oat 'Ohrittian' priadtr from ^theiir BVe 

hioMriA’ .ywMit ■itha 'jto>,)i>ww‘''alo«ie aM^datea.’ the. Ohtti«]k''' y»wiib lt<w>.**' '■ ' 
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jiaHsiiiff into its stii}'** of Aviirfurti with <'utholi<i authority, 
iilliod itsolf for a time, and for a <l(!iinitu purpose, with the 
fnu! thoiijfht it had ris(;n nj) to (smdiat. Thus the alliuneo of 
civilisation with tht! Christian fuitli, which had hcen (ho 
aim of the istnservativo reformers, was hroken hy the 
divisions within the religious world its(;lf: thus, wliilo jiart 
of the new learning remained the frimid of the Church and 
recreated ( ’atholieisin, Uomuit uii<l Anglican, the other ])art 
gradually lost all syinjiathy with theological interests, and 
gave itself to art, literature, and science, lint as y<‘t, in 
\Vols(?y’s day, this new learning seemed far more likely to 
control Jjatin (liristendom than, iti any sense, to he put nnder 
the han of the (hnndi. 

The histories of tdinreh and Stati! uris inim-woven in tho 
reign of Henry VII 1. in a special s(;nse. 

Never before or afU^r is tho miion, the snh- C^^rch Md state 
ordination, so eomplete. 'i'he Chim;h-State 
on its religious siile heeoiuos tlio State (dmreh, tho highest 
department <,)f the (tivil service of the pontiff-king. Only 
after his death, and then only very partially, tloes roligiou 
slowly regain some indepondeuce of action. 

Hut for his first twenty years he allows his 

father’s sysUnn to continue. Wolsey, tho greatest of Chureh 
statesmen, is the suoccssor of Morton and Fox ; the king 
hiinsolf is a far keener ehnrchman than any Tudor before 
him, studying with eager [loraonal interest, that systematic 
theology* which Julius II, and lioo X. wore only supjKised 
to know and to protect. Anti-clerical feeling was latent, 
but the agitation for ('hurch distnulowuiont, so marked in the 
i’arlk^ients of 1395, 1404, and 1410, had not Ixjen renewed 
since Iloniy V. 

Tho lioliard movement had died of inanition. Thus the 
official history of religion under Henry YII, contains no 
heresy trials--<mly a restriction of tho rights of sanctuary 
otgi j^neSt of clergy^ an increased autliority given to the 
bishop over cterifstl ofikidotm, and Cardinal Morion’s slight 
attompty-in adVi^ce o^f Wolsey — to vwdt and reform the 
tttonasteries.t 

fkwilun^ .WSM 'id. ‘riMifftM .AqalUiW. 
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For the first six years of the now I'oigir Warhani hold the 
great seal — fifth of the Tudor bishop-chancellors, “ the Arch- 
bishop” of Erasmus and (Irocyn and Colct. It wivs with a 
letter of Erasmus that Holbein presented himself at Lambeth to 
see England imd to paint the Piimato’s likeness. To Warham 
it was said all men wore as brothers in the now love 
of knowledge ; ho only niiulc diffcronco between the friends 
and foes of Christian learning ; but ho was rather fitted for a 
patron of scholars than for a loader of (Jhurch and >Statc, 
and between 1513-15 the reins slipjiod from his hands 
into those of Thomas Wols<*y, oikio the Jloy Jlaohelor of 
Magdalen, now the Clardinal Arobbishop of Vork, who as 
Chancellor and Legate a Latere gathered up all the (fivil and 
spiritual power of England into his own hand, and so became 
the central figure in the last days of the old n'&jlme. 

To understand Wolsoy’s position and aims was not in the 
power of the later partisans, with their division of the world 
into godly and Papist. His wars and intrigues, his taxes and 
personal pomp, his Roman connection, his attempts on tho 
Papacy, his all-absorbing power in England, onraged for 
various reasons tho innovatuig party in religion, tho liberal 
party in politics, the dominant party in Lombarfl Hfcroot.* Ho 
meant, they said, to slave for tho king till ho had made his 
fortune end his master’s and then escape to tho Papal (,!ourt 
— to tho chair of St. Peter, if ho could. His own defence 
was ignored, that he wished for tho universal Bee to reform 
universal Christendom. He diBajfpointod tho party of the now 
culture, who looked to him for more liberal measuros in 
government and religion Ho orushod Biblo-roiuling, and 
so incurred the hatr^ of all Protestants, Iwiraod a^d un- 
learned alike. His long tenure of jwwer began to tell 
upon him, us upon every minister. Ettoh year thoro w«» a 
greater burden of failures, while men took the ordinatjr 
success for granted. The agrarian discontent, so s«>rious 
began to show itself. There was sore grudg^ and mutaiittx 
ittg among the people” at iho bonevol^co of it 
worse, said the ICentlsh squires, than the taxes oS ; atsd 
Engiand, if she paid, would be bond,’ hot fim. 

» woiai of ymfyit ■ 
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Jiiitr it was Ijy the loss of |>ors<mitl favour that Wolsuy foil, 
as ho had risen. Henry’s will had .set him in )K)wer, and that 
will could have kejit him there. For nearly twenty y<‘ars the 
ISutcher and his hud ruled* siii<i his eiumiies, looking 
on at Buckingham’s ruin; hut the servant was only there 
to satisfy his lord, who “ for any part of liis a})j>etite would 
put the half of his realm in danger.” As the cardinal, like 
More, was too ginsat a man to Ix! the mer<! tool of an irres]ion- 
siblo will, that will destroyed him, and with him, for a time, 
the caus<! of conservative reform. Kevolution came in with 
his succes.sor, Thomas ('rojiiwell. Like the liody of the 
clergy, Wolsey w'tis felt, or said, to he “ hut half an Mnglish 
suhjetjt”; like them, the pranmmire, from which he had heou 
practically, if not legally, exempted, was used against him. 
When the seals wore taken from him in 152!*, tlu! Church 
was left “at the foot of a dynasty that, had learnt to kick 
over and trample ti]>on it.” 

Hut what IumI Wolsey d<me — how had things moved — in 
those twenty years ( I .WSl-S!)) ? Thtsm ha«l 
heon no open breach, no violent religions re- ® ® 

vival, hnt the Protestant movetnent ha<i lusgun abTOad, and 
had also begun to touch Euglaikd from (i<irinany ; the new 
learning was passing into the religions rovohition ; the fiftoonth- 
contury division of Christondom into fully-organisod nations 
wajs iKSoorning a division into warring Churnhos; aitd, os tho 
Paptwsy becamo more and more of a petty Italian State, and 
loss of an tjeemnonical arbitrator, clerical power became more 
and more isolated, while the Crown grow stronger. Tlio 
Ttidots had not startol with a design of wKmlarising, hut 
they had ehostm tlieir ministers from among (shurchmon, and 
mode tnshops of their ininktors, till tho bishops forgot that 
they were anything but mraistors. Yot Wolsey, thougli 
many thought he h^I forgotten his profession, watt still able 
to show at ^e end of life tlio example of a (Irosseteste ; and, in 
estimating hk policy, it will be fair to call it essentially that 
of a churehmiHi~th 0 last great champion of tho moaiteval 
system, , 

He matted flWst of aR at totimn of tl«j IJnglkU Ohuroh, by 

, , • 3? h» btetefeiir ^ -hw (Starlet V. Bupaat simply— an* 

■ ,^'klaisk tok et ’Weimy's birth from a 
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Cilutiously converting the monastic into an educational sys- 
tem, by enlarging the Episcopate, by a strict 
and constant visitation of tho parish clorgy, 
and by restating and guarding the constitutional jiosition 
towards Komo. With docti'inal alterations, even with siicli 
practical refonns as tho uso of English for Latin, Wolsey docs 
not concern himself. Ho scoins to boliovo that all will ooino 
right if tho old and now learning are once united, as Colet 
had tried to do in his school at St Paul’s, as Colot’s lifelong 
friend tried at Ipswich and Cardinal College. In these two 
foundations Wolsey followed tho plans of Merton, and of 
Wykoham — of Morton, in tho general idea of reformation 
through education; of Wykeham, in tho plan of a great 
countiy school a.s tho necessary feeder of a university college. 
In 1624-25 his Oxford house of learning was endowed and 
opened ; in 1628 the cardinal himself drew up tho rules* for 
the Ipswich school, in Latin, proscribing the course of study 
for each of tho eight classes into which he divided his boys. 
For this project he adopted a plan of uniting smaller monaa- 
torios with tho larger, and devoting tho funds thus gained to 
tho now work of teaching ; he even scheinod to commute tho 
payment of annates by a plan which would not only have 
satisfied tho king’s needs for a time, but have added fumb 
for scholarship, and relieved the irritation with Rome. 

Hb school and hb professorships were suppressed, and his 
college refoundod and curtailed by the master 
ofvoiwy. . 5^110 His schemes apjieared to 

fall with his power, and yet after ho had surronderod ovory- 
thmg and retired to hb "lienefice of York,” ho was more 
dreacled than before. The reason was plain : in tho N^rfch ho 
acted tho bishop os well as he hod acted the statesman at 
Court, and he was rallying all the countryside round hinmolf, 
and tho cause of tho Church in him, when the final order 
came for hb arrest 

“'Who loHK boloved than my lord Oardinal hofob he estttef .Who 
more, after he had hoou there, asd of attw enentlee madh dieni {dt hb 

•j. ■. . *; fItiU fXiaat, end reprinted' In ’ ihZS. WOleey'i foattdi#>n, at. ^ord 
iiho^ded'for a dmn. a enMaan, 00 oanona of. the V'irat 'the 

’.'Iboimd, .IS.dhapIaimi,' olertai>« U .ohorhitenft...'trtthi- 
.Wtoeophy., imd; 

''tt^''l»«biinMrii;fonr.etOwar^' SO Interior etrvM 
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friends Hi' pfiivn liisliops a right gisxl exnin)d<.' f o win men's liearts, 
Tliere wein few iioly days but he would ride five or six miles, now fo this 
jiarish ehnreh now fo tlmt, and there eause one or oilier of ids doe.tors to 
inahe a sermon unto the jieople. He saf. amongst them, and said mass 
before all tliu ]H‘ople ; ho aaw why ehurehes were made ; . . . he began 
to restore them to their proper use. Ho Jironght Ids dinner with 1dm, and 
bade divers of the parish foil. lie iiupdred if there was any debate or 
grudge between any. If there went, ho sent afti'r dinner for the parlies 
to the ehureh and made tliem all one.” * 

His journey northward from his Nottingham palace at 
Southwell to “(-awood by York," wu.s the progress of a jKipnlar 
leader; the first day, from "eight till twelve and from one 
to frinr," he sbiod confirming the children brought to him 
us he j)aRse<l, till “ constrained by very weariness to sit down 
in a chair.” 

Next morning, “or ever ho departcil," he confirmed one 
hundred children more, and “at a stone cross near t'erry 
bridge there wtiro tussembUwl two hniwlred others, for whom 
he alighUsl, and never removed his foot till ho had confirmed 
them all.” At tJawood, “ ho lay wit,h love of worshipful and 
of sifnpio, exorcising himself in charities anti keeping o[>on 
house for all comers, having also, to rebuild the (mtlo, above 
three hundred artificers daily in wages,” and preparing for his 
enthronement in York Cathedral, “not going u{K>n a way of 
scarlet cloth like our prodwossors (as ho warned the < !haptt>r) 
Imt right simplily upon the vamps of our hoson.” 

At this moment came his arrest Ho was hurried up to 
Umdon to answer for the social success of the last few months ; 
Imt the countryfolk in York and Doncaster ran after him, 
when taken from them, cursing his enemies: “The foul evil 
take — a very vengeance light on tliom— ( lod save your 

grace." 

Utterly broken in mind and in l»ody, Wolsey could get no 
further tlian Wooster — a very wrefcoh roploto with misoiy,” 
but who at the last roalisod that rdigion and despotism, the 
old (Jhureh and tho new monarchy, might not always be 
fitonda ^ Kverjr ftian layoth the burden ftom him ; I am con- 
tent to take it on me, and to endure the fame and noise of the 
lieoplb for iny good will ttiWacds the Mng; but the Eternal 
;<t^;:knoweth'all^; 

ckraiuii»ii’« uteor WoiHxy). 
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Tho fall of Wolsoy is not only a politi(!al tmgocly, it is 
tlie sign of a social revolution nigh at hand ; 
it is a proximate cause of tho Roforrmition in 
England. Tho leader of tho Church interest 
had barred, by his control of tho executive, 
tho entrance of foreign Protestantism. Lutherans ho had 
gently but firmly kept under, as a new typo of Lollard, ns 
politi(!al incendiaries. By his favour with the fJrown ho had 
kept all aristocratic control and influence from the king ; by 
his position alike in Romo and Westminster, ho liad boon able 
to supersede tho Pope till men could not bear tho old foreign 
interforenco. Tho Legatcs-Chancollor preparisd tho law, tho 
Church, tho nobles, tho gentry and commons of KnglaTul for 
tho now monarchy of Henry VIIT.; and “tho nation which 
trembled before Wolsey learned to tremble before tho king 
who could destroy Wolsoy at a breath.” This was tho intdcr- 
lying social fact of his rule, and his fall, taking away all 
chock on tho royal will, opened the door for foreign influence, 
Court factions, and a now national position, just so far as that 
royal will chose to go, and tho nation, which it so wonderfully 
reflected, chose to follow. Wolsey had trained tho king in 
tiwjt, in statesmanship, in knowledge of politics and of life, 
till “ho could manipulate tho very prejudice and ignorance 
of the people to his own purposes.”* From 1529 Henry VHI. 
is his own solo minister ; no man could tamo hiia 

We are noVr on tho eve of tho Reformation Parliarnont 
and its evolution of the modem Church- 
Th» oansM of State system of England, Tlio separation 
Rome, tho reconstruction of English 
religion, if it began with the personal matter 
of tho king’s divorce, is carried through with ttomeftiing of 
tho (piiet power of a force of Nature, and wo must (dearly 
separate (1) tho personal, (2) tho intolleotual, and (8) tlie 
(jooial causes of tho revolution (1620-30). 

1. Among the first came tho king’s soruples about; feis 
“ incest” with hk brothw’s wife, his 
1 , VMvoMi Boleyn, his disgust at 

■sfen, his disappointment vdth Wolsoy m an 

.'ihts!:' heceisaiy ahatemont' strict' orthodoxy: 'thrdt^:" his 
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connection Acitli the hereti<‘.isinjjf Holeyns. Th<^ 1 )<‘l<‘ii(kT nf 
the Faith and Ass<‘rtor of the Si^veu Sii(*rinn(‘Uts iLj^radually 
came to see in the <lislc»yulty of a Papist sonu^thin;^^ vvors<‘ than 
Lnthcranisni. Wolsey, vnine<l partly ha* " P<^pt‘ry.“ partly 
for insufHta’ont diplonuitie t*.ons<d(ai<M% was repla<*.ed hy t.h(‘ 
agnostic iVoinwell, wlio neither feared (Jod nor regar<led 
men hy tint si<h^ of his personal interi‘sts. Warliam, a little 
later, rej)hu*ed hy ( 'raumer, Mor<^ and Fisher hy Audhy aial 
Wriothoslej", hhte<‘n < *ath(?rino hy Ann<; Holeyu and »lan(j 
Soynionr — who can deny that t.h<‘ <*hung(.‘d i^rrsinn^d of the 
(■onrt ac'ted as a part t*aus(* of th«‘ sotdal change ^ 

i. The int(‘ll<M*tuaI prejniration tor sonaj great change is 

evident in the groinis of r*lassical i‘nthiisiasts 

T , ,V 111 ^ * 1 2 . Intellectual, 

and liberal retormors who had not yet h(M!n 

called to choose lK‘tw<‘en the (’hurcli an<l s<*ieiHM‘, and to this 

iriHucnco must luMidded thiit<»f the ho<»ks and tracts which 

had been jionriug out of ( lerinany since 1517. Aft<‘r Wolscy 's 

removal, these he<amie the favourite n-adingof (airnest’’ pouplt*, 

as the wid<‘r s(’hemes of sovfial reformers — of Mores Utopia, 

for instance — w(Te forg<duni in men’s con<*eutiut ion on the 

religious struggh^. 

H. Of social preparation for thi^ ftefonnation in Kngland 
there was little in active, ennscioUH movenamt; 
enough in passive indilferencjo to, or dislike of, 
foreign bishops, in the dogged ruttiorialprichMiinlintlcperidence 
of character, in the popular love of KngHsh simudi and ways 
and government. Catholicism without the Pope was tlio 
latent wish of most Englishmen, and Henry Hncw*iH*do<l hy 
interpreting into lact just so inmdi and no more. Ho struck 
the true average, and that average ba(?ked him against 
the PofJe and the (dergy, against all tendencies to go hu«.?k 
into ** Papism/* against the reaction caused by moiuiHti<{ 
dissolution. 

There was not only a social aversion to llomo, there was 
the old T^ancautrian iaytuan*» fending of reWHou against 
anything of saciordotal dominion. The Wshoi^s* courts, the 
priviIego| of ganctuary and of had all Imn '‘blown 

upon** under Henry VII; and now the vast wealth im<l separate 
Parliament of the clorioal estatA al^leged control of onev 
fifth of English Ian4 ito detniiiimco in the peomge (whort^ the 
sptrituaUords still out of edghty-four ). 


a sooua. 
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its hold on iiolitieal poAver through the ahnost unbroken 
succession' of clerical ministers ,* as chancellors, keepers, and 
presidents of council, all provoked the cry “ Restrain.” 'Want 
of governance had been the complaint under the House of 
Lancaster; now it was plainly seen by the king that the 
clergy, by their local power as well as by their foreign 
allegiance, Averc “but half our subjects.” Nobles, gentry, 
merchants, lawyers, thus invited by the Crown, made good 
speed to the feast. The wealthiest coi’jjoration in the realm 
was to bo despoiled ; this added mst to the thought of freedom 
from restraint. For however much the Church, in and out of 
England, had sunk from the thirteenth century, it Avas still 
the most powerful and penetrating discipline in society ; men 
mot with its prohibitions and canons, felt its help or its 
hindrance in every Avalk of life. The king himself was a 
spiritual subject of the servants of God ; now the mass of 
Englishmen helped to raise him to a lay popedom. 

The English Reformation Wiis the overthrow of sacordotal- 
^ ism as a form of government. Beginning, 
caiamcteriBHio* of not with doctrine, as foreign Protestantism 
began, but with jurisdicjtion, it followed “ no 
law but that of its own development," and 
resulted in a revolution which cannot bo classified; for, in 
spite of its religious form and dross, it was in essence political 
and social, and, tis a middle class movement, is connected with 
the libng Parliament of 1040, and with the dyirastic change 
which we call so oddly " the Revolution.” 

The immediate effect of the breach with Romo, the im- 
position of the royal supremacy on the Church of England, 
the subjection of Convocation to impotence, and the disso- 
lution of the monasteries, was " not to vary,” as Heifry said, 
“ in any jot from the faith catholic,” but to sever English 
Christianity from the older Wcistem federation, and to inter- 
weave Church and State so closely tliat the Church became 
the nation in one of its aspeote, but Avithout power of 
independent action, controlled by tliat same nation in another 
aspoot, by the lay power roptesonted in Parliament and the king. 

Here Am the secret of the permanence of the English 
l^fdtmation-— in the social victory of the groat lay classes 

♦ liti TiAwr Period. 
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over the clei‘i<;iil estiite, and tla^ir resolution to keep the 
ii])per hand. So the rea(;tion, when it comes in 1 .53!), in Jou.'l, is 
limited in the nature of tilings. Alary herself Hinehes before 
the question of the abbey lands. Tlie poorer <'htsKes an? at 
letist Catholic in symjMithy, and both iqqKsr and middle 
<tlass(!s will sometimes profess re]>eutance, but they will mtt 
disgorge. For all intifressts were committed to the main work 
of Henry Vi 1 1. Edward’s doctrinal changes and practi(?ul 
misndo made men willing to rtituru to the t»lder faith; but at 
the r(!storation of religious j)roporty aiul pri(!stly ]>ower they 
stopped. Rome was finally rqi<‘cted lM!<?au.s(! sh(! never forgot 
a claim or reliiujnished a possession that had omte b(?en hers. 
The lay power in the State; — this, and not reformed docitriiie, 
or liberty of conscience, of- a vernacular prayer-book, t»r 
Catholic antiquity — was the ultimate so(;ial principle of the 
struggle. The.s<? otlutr ichsas hiul tlufir pla<;e; but th(?y all 
rested upon that of imuHtery — who is to rule i 

The now pissition of the(’luirch was seen in the empha- 
sised, half-spiriuial dopondcnce of the bishops on the* Cntwn, 
in tin* attempt to trisat them as royal nomin<.*f!K, apjK)intod on 
good behaviour, during the sovonjign’s lifetinu), uiul so lK»und 
to sue out new commissiona at his death, ordained, tmtislatJHi, 
and deposed at his will. 

The same appears in tho trfjatimmt of the lower (dorgy, 
in tho pulpit-tuning of CrotnwoU’s ree/hne, in tht; wliolesa'lo 
revocation of proatsliing licamces, in tho destruction of tiie 
uion^tie life. Again, in tho fine of 1531, in tho transfer of 
annates from tlio Pope to tho king, and in tho genoml Church 
plunder of theso years — lajrhaps equal U) £4,0(K),(KM) in incKloni 
value— tho clergy paid a direct compulsory tribute. It was no 
“ amicaWo loan " or “ btmevtdenco ” ; it was tlie subuiission to 
the altered bahujco of {wwor. 

Lastly, a regal papacy was evolved t)»it of a royal suprem- 
acy. The "heaclship” clauso of 1.531, tho 
articles of 1632 on Church legislation, the 
Restraint of Apj^eals in 1633, the Act of 
Supremo Hoad, together with tho Acts of Sucoosesion and 
Treason In 1534, and tho king's etnninission to roviae canon 
law in 1636, give us the »tagt» of thi* devohqunent. *' For 
sulwrdinato purposes, such as <liHpehsationi» and faculties, 
Koijiry allowed Oramner a« hold a qnusi-legatine 

B 2 
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authority under himself in Chancery, hut in all such matters 
ho was the fountain both of power and justice ; and by 
appointing Cromwell as Vicar-General, with authority and 
precedence over all prelates and nobles, ho exactly repro- 
duced the Pope’s exorcise of direct powers through a Legate a 
Latere.” In the same way it is by royal letters patent that 
the English Bible is printed, and the now bishoprics created * 
(1539). Even the theological training of the people is under- 
taken by the king, who approves or dictates the “ Institution 
and “Enidition ” “ of a Christian Man ” in 1537 and 1543 : “ for 
the King’s Majesty hath the care of his subjects’ souls as well 
as of their bodies.” 

The last twenty years of Henry’s reign fall into two 
periods; one of anti-clerical, anti- Roman 
™ovoTnent from 1529-39, one of seeming 
Catholic reaction (1639-47). It will bo 
nccos,sary to summarise the history of Church and State 
during these years, noting the central interest in the 
struggle of clergy and laity, and then perhaps the changes 
of the time will find their best illustration in the history of 
religious usages. 

First, in 1629 (November 3), a new ora begins with the 
Reformation Parliament. In the same year 
the Probate Act, the Mortuaries Act, and tho 
Pluralities Act are passed into law, receiving 
tho Royal assent December 17th, in spite of tho opposition of 
Fisher to tho two former, by which some, of the foes paid to 
tho clergy were " revised.” On November 30th, 1630, Wolsoy 
dies at Ijoicester Abbey, and in December of tho saino year 
tho whole body of the clergy are declared to be involvcxl in 
his pnemimiro. 

On January 16tb, 1581, the king's pardon is granted to 
tho province of Canterbury on a fine of £100,000; on 
February 7-1 1th, the article of Royal Supremacy is projWBOct 
in Convocation, amended by Warham’s rider, "as te m 
Christ’s law alloweth,” and iinanimoiuily adopted, Oh May 
4^h, the I'rovince of York hhys the pajrdtm for Xli^OOO, and 
the same submission to Momifs protectorate ; but hext year 
i.itfeMtaok is renewed 'in' 

pi4ii»yXOi3toiitt>, 'OliirttWi GUon^t^r, Brfutol, 
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111 the logisliition of 15:l2 IJeiictit of Clergy is Ihuitod 
lo the highiT orders (“ siilt-deaeoii at least”), and a supplica- 
tion is [iresented against dcrieul legislation by the ordinaries 
(]\Iar(ili bSth). On Ajiril JJOth the Papal authority is first 
distinctly touched in the Act for Hestraint of Annati's, which, 
however, is not even con<litionally ratified till -July 0th, lofj:),* 
but is kept in reserve and held over the Court of Jtoiiie to 
'* compel them to hear reason.” 

On August 2.‘h-d Warliam’s death enables the king to 
])laco a creature of his own. Thonuus Crannier, in the* primacy, 
and to obtain from the chief of his clergy a formal siuiteiN'e of 
divorce from (latln riiie, and of sanction for his new marriage 
with Anno (May 2;i-.lunc 1. lofW). 

So far there had been no formal lireaih with Rome, but 
only with the clerical ascendency in the 
State— even the Annates Rill had not vet with 

I I 1 . f » , Roni®. 

boon (jouhnnod; but in Juno, ir>:W, tlic. 
received certain nows of the im|)i*nding Papal decision, given 
on July 11th against the divorce. Accordingly he appealed 
from tlie Pope to a General Gouncil (Juno 21)) and summoned 
Parliament for the sesHioa of 15.*).*l-4 to pass tho Hestraint of 
Appeals, tho Hestraint of Annnt<»s, ami the Act against 
.Dispensations luid Peter’s Peime. This, with the submissionf 
of tho c.Iorgy to a State revision of the (tanon law, and tho 
Act of SmsHiSHiou, eomplotwl tho rough work of tho .ludieial 
revolution. What followed was tho result of tho four anti- 
Iloman and tho uino anti-cloricail Acts <tf tho past five years. 

• Two day* Isifore tho Paiml dooWoii nxaimt thn divoroo ilhul Isino- 
diotum Dlrortium." 

t Tbo^^xnot oluiws of OoavoofttloM In tho work of tho tltdormatlon Parlin- 
ment 1« hard to fix. X«timer way* in a norutou (June (I, ItSO), prmohod boforo 
Ctmvoontloa What hav« yo doao thofto wivon yoaw, that Hnjjland liatit boon 
tlw bettor of a hair 7 Two thtnfre only i one, that ye bnrned a deiel man ; the 
others that ye went about to bum one beiuir alive." Yet, on the efther hand 
it wae malutidned (tf. Fuller, V. 188) that “ nothing wan douo in the ftoforma- 
tlon but what wa» aaked by Oonrooation, or irroandod on «oi»e net of lUmlm 
jpreeedent," and the U>t of measure* token In (Tohvooattoa glroit ua .(1), in 
1584, a deolaratiott Uiot tho Biahop of Borne luwbh no gmtiter.- ontborlty tn 
»n(fland them ony oWsw foreljrn blebtf, and a FoUitoa fw i«i anttiorieed 
lBa*rM*h Blblo;. (8), la IW, a obmplalot of for^rttee jfK^tttar wtou and the 
ixpednif of Tea Artloie* of BoHjflott, to atablieh (Christian qnl«tnoi« ; ” 
(8), in 1689, the Bik Artloiait ap^fwli (i), 1* tR«, the “firat Kook 
'f>t jpnOl'tai" , Intrednoafi' iM, pka “ Rrudltion" 

;oo^fiiahi0i}.{ (fi)i (n 10i4, the aatubriiiod. 
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Tho raoaumg of the whole movcinont, “ to make this roahii of 
England an ouipiro govoniocl by one lord,” was gatliorcd up 
in tho Act of the King’s Supreitio Headship (November .S, 
1634), and in the proclamation of tho now title (January 16, 
1636). Tho Primato passed from a Legate of tho Apostolie 
Seo into a Metropolitan; tho now State authority over 
Church law wius (ixprossod in tho commission of thirty-two 
actually appointed for tho revision of canons in 1530, and 
the several great Acts of Spoliation com})]otod tho destruc- 
tive work. For before tho end of 1634 tlu^ annates, now 
definitely taken from tho I’ope, were givcci to tho (h‘own, 
and the stipprossion of the smaller itionasteries in 163G, 
and of tho greater in 1539, }>r<)vid(!d the sinews of war 
for lator struggles. 


The suppression of religious houses in England was not 
effected by one act of legislation, nor accom- 
plished at ono time. Several events led up to, 
oftiie and proptirod thei way for, tho first Act of 

Monaeteri«8. ]>arliainont by which tho lessor monastic 

establishments were dissolved. Rightly or wrongly, tho 
general body of conventual ecclesiastics wore nfgarded as 
against Henry in his (piarrol with Rome, and their convents 
were described as so many “garrisons of the Pope” in England. 
In tho matter of his divorce from Katherine, too, tho king 
had reason for thinking that some of the roligious bo<lieH won> 
in practical sympathy with tho queen and opposed to his wishes. 
Tho Friars Observant — tho strictest and most re.spoctod branch 
of tho Franciscan Order — were thowfirst 
exporienoo tho resentment of Henry. Two 
of these friiirs wore implicated with tlio 
“ Holy Maid of Kent,” and suffered with her at Tyburn on 
20th April, 1684. Two others, Friars Peto and ElgU>w, ha.<l in 
their church at Greenwich, and in the royal presence, t^ldly 
attacked his marriage with A^ano. By the early sufnijhef oC 
1634, Parliament, under the skilful management ef 
hafl proved' itself so pliable to Henry's will that hb wftsi 
to' proceed against the Greenwich /frki^a, ' 

te'\profes«, their adherence fcO'tho';roy4;,kipi^r)fki^^^ 
rojcidi'i'apal authority, 'and to 'take 'an ''oath 
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(|)ucon Anno. NuinoroiiK attonipts woro inudo lo Ixmd those 
friars to tin* royal will, Imt in vain: and tlio suppression of 
the entire Order of Ohservants followed cjuiiikly upon their 
refusal of th<‘ artieles propoists! hy the kiiif^'s otiieials. Heforo 
the end of Auj'ust, the seven houses of Huf^lish Ob- 


servant Friars had been emjitii'd of their UKunbors, and 
about two luuidred w<‘re thrown into jirison. 

Uefore th<‘ final disja-rsiou of the Kraneisean OlisoTViUits 
the Crown ha<l eonimeneed its <'ontli(^t with 


the Carthusian Order. 


Thi^se seeliuh'd reli- 


T&e CartbuttUM. 


^dous had takisi no juitive part in the t,h<»rny i|uestions which 
surrounded the divorce', but yet their inthienci', whieh, owiiif^ 


to the undoubted sanctity of their lives, was considerable, was 
unqiKiStionably exisreised aj'ainst Henry's reji'ction of Pajial 
supremacy. In the sprin<if of ir»;{4, therefore, tlie troubles of 
tho monks of the Ijondon Charterhouse coinnieiKa'd. Tins 


king was by tins tinx! fully eoinnntt.ed t.o the breach with 
Homo, and had already made up his mind to override all 
opposition to this determination. Tho London Curthusians 
had tho highest reputation for strictness of life, whilst a 
fearless superior, Prior John Houghton, presiiled over thorn. 
(Jhaunoy, ono of his suiijocta, says : “ He wjis admired ami 
sought after by all, an<l hy his eominnnity was most beloved 
and osteomod,” Early in April, 15:14, tho royal otiieials visited 
tho monastery and dtnnandeKl tho signatures of tho fathers to 
tho oath of suooession. First at a private int.ervifnv ami thoji 
publicly in Chapter, Houghton nsfustid, saying “ ho eonld not 
understand how it was possible that a marriage ratifietl by tho 
Church anil bo long umimistioncd could ho undone.” To this 
view th^ whole community idhen^d. 

Prior Houghton and Hnmfrey Middlemore, tho pro- 
curator of tho convent, were quickly cornmittotl to tho Tower; 
there they remained for boiuo weeks. THon, porsuadod by 
tho argtimonts of Borno who vwiUsl them, they oon«*mt«d to 
take tho oath " hh far as it was lawful,” 8U montlw later, on 
January 1,5th, 1535, tho new title of "Huprome Head" wiw, 
by de<iro« of Oounoil, mcorjwrated in the king’a stylo, tmd in 
April Prior Honghton, llobert lauirence, the prior of tlio 
Charterhouse of jiioeuy((d«t, and Augnadne Welwter, prior of 
Axholwe, in LuieolnRhlro, aiitiolpAtod thh coming of the Itoyal 
CommhwionorB, aiid in a jj^rsonal iatorvioW with Cmmwoll, 
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(luulared that tlioy dciuhl iiovor take tlid mjiiiri.-d oath. 'I’hoy 
woru forthwith sotit onoo laoro to tho Tower, and on the ‘2Htli 
of April Were indioted for that they “ did, on 20th April, 
27 Henry MIL, at the Tower of Ijondon . . . openly doehire 
and ,say, ‘the kinff, our .sovereijfn lord, is not snprenio head in 
earth of the Churoh of Knoland.’" They were found {?nilty 
of this now form of verhal troa.son, and exi'cutcd at Tybuni on 
the 4'th of May of this same year, 1 Stlo. Over the f(ateway of the 
( 'harterhonso in London the arm of Prior Houghton was fixed 
us a warning to his brethren. A wi'ek or two later three more 
wore lodged in prison, where, ns the historian Stow relates, 
they “first stood in prison upright ehained from the noek to 
the arms, and their legs fettered with locks and ehaias, by the 
space of thirteen days,” when they wore o.xeeuted. 

For two years the rest of the communitj' were kept with 
great .strictness in their house, whilst every effort was made to 
induce them to comply with Henry’s demand. Most of them 
continued imshakcm in their dotormination, and in May, 
loth), those who hold out wore sent to other houses. At 
length, in May, 15:17, the Commissioners atUmded at the 
( 'harterhouse to demand the oath, Twenty took it, but ten 
still resolutely refused and wore carried off to prison, whore, 
in a few weeks, as Stow says, nine of their numlxjr died "with 
stink and miserably smothered.” The tenth lingered on in 
prison till 4th August, 1340, when ho was hanged at Tyburn. 
The twenty momber.s who had taken the oath on the promisii 
of a pension, surrondorod their house to the king. They con- 
tinued, however, to live there until the 13th of November, 
1530, when they wore forcibly expelled, the nionastio buildings 
being subsequently gi’anted out as a place to store rojiil tents 
and engines of war. 

Meantime, preparations were being pushed on for a 
inoasuro of more general snppmslon of relh 
houses. By the middle of 1884 CJoth- 
missioners wore at work in all pArW ,of 
JEnglftnd tendering the new oath (?f swpiemacy, jjiiitfe 
.ihinda of king and minister, w«ib to ho aewnnted tbih 
; striae, .of loyalty and relijpon. 'Ikjttl' Horflert. 

'tto'iii^d'for the dissolution of amnaster^' 

Goimeil, wliere it'm0t'^ith;ooih“!^^ 
wapij^roval ; of ' the lUeMfO''; 
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the kiu^! 4 * ou tlie need «>f caution. In the authority to visit all 
monasteries formerly suhjc*ct to the Pope, which Parliament 
had bestowed upon the king tw*) years previously, Henry, or 
mon,^ probaldy < Voiawell, was not slow to recognise a valuable 
aid to attain the desired end. A general visitation of all 
r(‘.ligious liouses was (.*onsequ(jntly determined upon. The chief 
visitors — Li‘gh, Layton, Ap lliee, London, ami Hedyll — were 
armed with tlu^ most (iomplete authority, and their own Icthjrs 
are snHi(U(fnt eviden<;e that they fully understood that the 
purposti of the visitation was to lind a suitable pret<?xt for 
sup[)r(^ssion, or hy their vexatious injuia^tions to compel sur- 
reude^r. The visitors passed very rapidly from plu<^(j to phwjo 
in the autumn of 151^5 and till the meeting of Parliament in 
February, ir);il). The reports, or (•Ofi)ji)rrlf's an t hey wttni called, 
which tile agents furnished to (h*omw<{!l se(‘m to show that by 
no nuuxns all the monastic houses had het‘U inspe(^t<^d. Sntti- 
<*iont had, however, been done to serve the royal purpose, and, 
true or fals(s their tnhjs were used to induce Parliament to 
suppress the losstjr religious (‘stablishments uml to hand over 
their possessions to the king. 

The v{nHR(oi(f or together with the various 

letters writUm hy the visitors whilst (»n their rounds, are the 
<diief grounds of accusation against the character of the monks* 
it should in fairness bo borne in mind that they do not profess 
to ho more than re[)orts, and there is no evidence of any 
investigation ; whilst, ns Mr. (hurdnor, tlio historian of this 
period says, (jousidering the rapidity with whi(di the work 
was done, the iuvx^stigations could Imrdly have boon very 
juclhually conductocr' It may bo admitted that the sum- 
mary what was alleged against the moral state of many 
religiotis housr^s, even, bo it reinomtered, some of tlio greatest 
in the kingdom, presents a black enough picture, Still, it 
shouhl bo romombered timt tho whole of the charges rests 
upon the worth of the viaitors* word alone. 

In Maroll WM, I^arliameut passed tho Act by which tho 
smaller irioo&teries were dissolved The pie^ 
amble <50ntains practically 

all that is kno^ of its prlgih and of tho 
motlyes wlmh tti^ Jptoase^ pass it fftoiu tliis it 

that ^he by the Crown, and was 

0^ the evil lives were 
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being led in religions houses where the nimibcr of inmates was 
less than twelve. Of this, says the preamble, Henry had 
** knowledge ... as well by the of his late 

visitation as by sundry credible informations.'* And as a 
further reason, it was stated that the religions in the smaller 
monasteries would bo useful to swell the x*anks of “ divers and 
great solemn monasteries of this realm (wherein, thanks bo to 
(ted, religion is right well kept and observed),” and which ^'be 
destitute of siudi full numbers of religious p(^rsons as they 
ought and may keep.” Acting upon this declaration, “ the 
Lords and Commons by a great delibcjvatiou tinally nssoivcd ” 
that the king should take possession of all monasteries whi(dL 
possessed an income of less than £200 a year ; so “ that his 
highness may . . . dispose of them, or any of them, at his 
will and pleasure to the honour of God and the wealth of this 
realm.” 

To deal with the lands, movables, and other possessions 
which would come into the king's hands by this mojisuro of 
stipprossion, Parliament sanctioned the creation 
<»f a Hpocial court, called the “Court of 
Aufjjinontiition.” The institution of this has 
been regarded by historians as an indication that, at tho time 
of tho dissolution of tho lessor inonasterios, Honry contemplated 
further and tiioro oxtonsivo tnoasuros in regard to ooclosiastical 
property. It was constituted, vith Sir llichard Rich as first 
chancellor and Sir Thomas Pope as treasurer, on tho 24th of 
April, 153(1. 

As a first stop to tho taking possession of the monastic 
possessions, it became necessary to determine which houses 
came within tho pecuniary limit of £200 a year, Wj^ih this 
object, the royal commission was dirofited to some of tho 
leading men in oach county to make a survey of tho various 
houses within tho limits of their respective districts; and 
on the very day when tho Court of Augmentations was fthally 
organised, instructions wore issued for the guidance of these 
Commissioners. As regards tho religious, the directions -votie 
simple. Tho officer was “ to send those that will remirin ih 
js^igion to other houses with letters to tho (k'reteors; and 
thhse that wish to go to the world to my lord of Owitei^ry 
iittidibo Chaacoitor." To tike latter 

thedistmoo'of theptacOiWpi^inte^'Wwt^ 
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to be ^aven. The snjxn'ior alone was to have any ])ensiou 
]>roiniso(l to him, and he was to go to the (’hancellor of the 
Augmentations for it. Thcr(;st of the instructions wore chieHy 
conc(a*ned in the ])ros(Tva.tiou of tlu^ propcady for tlui king. 

It is sorruuvhat difficult to (\stimato with any certainty the 
nmnl)(‘r of religious houses which passed into 
th('. king’s hands by the ojxTation of the. A<^t 
of Dissolution. 'Tlic authority of Stow, how- 
ever, is usually nslied upon for the statement that the number 
of th(^s(^ h()us(‘s then supprt^ssod wtu’o tins value of their 
lands then .£il2,()0() and more by y(?ur/’ Besides this, tli<T(^ 
was the money rerauve^l for tin* spials of the bouses, consisting 
of money, plat(‘, and jewels sent by tins < V^mmissioners into 
tb(^ king’s treasury, and the proccfuls of the sales of lead, Ixhs, 
cattle, furniture, an<l even building.s. Tliese “Robin Hood’s 
jaainyworths ” are sup])ose<l by Lor<l Hiabert to luiv(^ brought 
more than £100, 000 into the royal ]>urse. dudging by the 
paltry sums reaHs(*d by the sah‘s of monastic effiects and 
ly the acknowledgtal to bav(^ l)i*en rec(*ive<l by 

the Augmentation Otlic^o (dticials, this snrn would appear 
altog(».ther too high. 

The mimber of persrjns affected by tliest? first systonatio 
suppressions was V(iry considerable. Besides 
the monks and nuns who W(»Te turned out of 
their houses, and the servants, farm labourers, 
and others to whom th<y gave employment and means of 
Hubsistonce, there must have lujon a vast nurnlwjr of rtien and 
women wliose livoUhood more or hjss depondod upon the 
inmates of the dissolved religious establishrtientB. Putting 
this la4^t<3r chuis aU^ogether on otie side, Htow’s estimate of 
10,000 people, masters and servants, (who) lost their livings 
by the putting down of these houses at that time ” may l)e 
taken as fairly correct* Froiri such of the particulars given 
by the Itoyal Oonimissumors m are still extant, it xnay ho 
roughly calculated that over 2,000 monks and ninxs were 
dispossessed, and that tliCre wore between 0,000 ami 10,000 
people (Krcictly deiKnidont on the momtoteries disaolvod 

It will bo ttmdily beUovod that the work could not have 
hmx acs^jompiisINo^i without entailing considerable hardship 
ii^n many of the intnatew thus rctMiorod homelm Thus, a 
twm of Arden, ISl^both allowed a pittatw) 
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“ bocanso she is helpless and deaf, and is said to ho over oight.y 
years of age,” and William Coventry, of Wombridgo Priory, 
had the sum of £(i (Ss. 4d. given him on his dismissal, “because! 
h(' is sick and docrei>id;” whilst two nuns of Esholt, in 
Yorkshire', were saiel to be disablcel by intinnitios, anel were 
passed over to the care of their frienels. 

The Neirtlioni elisturbances in the autumn of and the 
spring e)f the following year (j). 22), somewhat 
oht’fikeel the pre>gross of the dissolutie>ns. But 
onejo the insurgents hael boon finally crushe'el 
and all fear etf doiucstic elangen* was oveir, Henry iise'el the 
rising as a pretext to eflect furthe'r sujiprossmns. Hithewto 
the attainder of a bishop en- id>be»t for tresason had not beem lu'lel 
by Knglish law to atiee-t the; property e>f the diocoso e)r abbey 
over which the eittainted snperie)r ruleid. The kiieg, he)W0ver, 
now dotonnineel te) inclnelo the fe)rfeituro of the posscssie)ns 
of the corporatie)u in th<3 punishment awarelod to the head for 
reial or supposed trojise)nable practieios, anel in this Avay sejveral 
lai’ge and important religie)us establishments passed into the 
re»yal hanels. Thus, upon the ((xecutions e>f the Abbe)t8 e>f 
Whalleyanel Hawley in March, the king’s offietials, acting 
upon his e'xpre'ss orders, took pe>8sessie)n of the houses anel 
property; anel in the same way the abbeys of Barlings, Jervaulx, 
• Kirkstod, and Woburn, with the priory eef Bridlington, worn 
brought iute> tho king's hands under the law e)f attainder ; 
whilst by threjats and juelicious managennont, tho Earl e)f 
Sussex obtained the surrendor of tho groat abbey of Funioss, 
in Bancashiro. 

Tho autumn of 15118, and tho first half of the; following 
year, witneissotl tho dostructieai of the English 

THePWaxiM. j. • . .1 * fi 

manos. tor soino reaHe)U or other these 
houses, although they had btit small iueoinos, had not boon 
dealt with under tho Act of Parliament dissolving tho hmesr 
luonastorios. At tho tinm of their fall, tho friars wore roflnced 
to a state of groat poverty, and this may havo soour*3d for flrdin 
a temporary respitt). The tot^l numljejrof their cstabllshtnen^ 
iingland yrm about two hundred. Of those tho 
:^ :«(lxty, the Oominiejaiw fifty-throo, tho Aitsrin frihfiff 
Cawmditee.si'frand-thiiiy. ■ ThO' 
attd dthor .loss ii«.]^rtant, 
although 
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cirouiiistaiicoK, tlic friai’K rnnnliert‘tl jn’oliulily about oiffhteeu 
lumdml. 

From Michiiolnias, to tlie same date in the following 
year, the work of dissolving the monastie houses was pushed 
on vigorously. .1 )uring that time many of the larger establish- 
ments cither surrendered to the king, or in some other way 
passed into his hand.s. Legally, Henry had a nght only to 
those monust(U'i(is with a yearly ineomo of le.ss than £200 ; but 
after the failure of the Pilgrimage of (Irace, the work of gcmeiiil 
suppression was actively a utuneneed. It was of eonrse necessary 
that the surniiidcr of those abbeys whieh did not come within 
the optwation of tlu* Act of 1 >i.ssolution, shoidd at, least ai)pear 
to bo voluntary, and every ]m>.ssure was brought upon t.lui 
monks and nuns to induce them to resign their poss<'ssions. 
The sc<rret instrmttions given to the agents 
employed were precise: they were to take 
“the consent of the heiul and convent by way 
of their fair surrender uiuler their convent seal to the same. 
If they shall willingly consent and agree,” the Commissioners 
are directed to promist! them pensions and otlior rewards. 
But “ if they shall find any of tho said lufads and convents, so 
appointed to bo dissolved, so wilful and obstinate that they 
will in no wise submit tlKunselveH to tho King’s Majesty,” or 
“resign at tho King’s wish,” tho Commissioners are then to 
take possession of overythiiig, and neither give pensions nor 
any part of their hcmsehohl goods to "such obstinate and wilful 
persons, till they shall know further of the King’s pleasure.” 

Meantime, however, whilst tho secret instructions to tho 
agents leave no room for doubt as to the royal intentions, hy 
express direction of tho rulers, tho idea of any general athvck 
upon tife monastic system was not oiily kept in tho background, 
hut actually and ptiblicly repudiated by both Henry and ids 
agents. Tho monasteries Bt«x>d alone. Singly th<y wore 
approaeshod with proiamls for surreudor, witli a pittaneo for 
their inembew ; or soisnire, should they refuse, with poverty 
and possible punishment. Most of the hoitsos made choice 
of the f<^rmer aitemativo, and in the yearn X938 and l.'Jilh 
surrenders, which cm hardly with truth be ealled voluntary, 
obtained. In this way* some W monaatorios of men 

into the royal 
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Early in 1539 it became necessary to obtain ajiproval from 
Parliament for what had boon done. There is 
evidence to prove that Henry at first thonglit 
of pledging himself to devote the appropriated 
property to public purposes. A draft of a projected Act in 
the king’s writing suggests that the wealth of the religious 
corporations might with advantage “ bo tinned to better use 
(as hereafter shall follow), whereby God’s Word might the 
better be sot forth, children brought up in learning, cleries 
nourished in the univcmitics, old servants decayed have livings, 
almshouses for poor folk to be sustained iu, readers of flrcck, 
Hebrew, and Latin to have good stipends, daily alms to be 
administered, mending of highways, exhibitions for ministers 
of the Church,” and considerable additions made t,o the 
existing bishoprics. Whatever inducements were put before 
the Parliament to win its consent to the king’s proposals, 
nothing in the nature of public benefits is suggested in the 
Act itself, which for the second time dealt with the monastic 
property. It was introduced to the House on the 13th of May. 
1539, and six days later became law. In no sense can this 
measure be considered properly as one dissolving or suppressing 
any religious hoiisos. Its object was to secure to the king the 
projiorty of such monasteries as had "by any means come 
into his hands by supersession, dussolution, or surrender since 
the 4th of February,” 153C. Unlike the Act of 153(i, this one 
does not allege any reasons, but simply states that “ sundry 
abbots, priors, abbesses, prioresses, and other occlesiasticiil 
governors and governesses of divers monasteries ... of their 
own free and voluntary minds, good wills and assents, without 
constraint, co-action, or compulsion of any manner of person 
or persons,” have resigned their possessions into th» king's 
hands. These, therefore, Henry and his heirs are to hold 
for ever, and this permission was to extend to all hopKOH 
subsequently surrendered or dissolved. 

By tho autumn of 1639 comparatively few religious houses 
still remained in the posseasion of tho nmnka. 
Monasliq buildings in county after ocninty 
wore laid desolate by the royal agenti, and 
re^gions one after another eajpollod from their honujs. Wlhffiw 
woa oft'ored, the reader prooess: of at^ndfcr, "with ito 
oonfiwation, which, as Halkiu says^ 
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ovoiy furiii of roceivod Iinv,” followoil t.lio trciisou, ,su])})osofl 
or real, of tlio lii'iid of (lio ooiiiorution, wus at luiiid to offcot 
whut tlirc'ats or proiriisos had hei'ii uiialilo to acooiiiiilish. 
Under tlie working of this mysterious law of uttaindcir, the 
abbots of the three great Jlenedietino houses of < Jlustonbiiry, 
('olehester, !ind Jloiiding were exeented, and their ]iossessions 
seized for the (!rown. From notes in ('romweli’s own hand it 
seems clear that some time between the juissing of the Act 
regarding the moiuisteries in Ajiril, tind .Se|)temher in 
the same year, tliese abbots mnst have l«‘en sounded, and it 
had been found that compliance was not to be expected frotn 
them. Immediate action was taken; on the Ibth of tliis 
latter month the royal agents apjHKired at < llastonhitry, and 
having ero.ss-examinod the abbot,, Richard Whiting, and ran- 
sacked his apartments for compromising documents, they sent 
him np to prison in the Tower of London. Immediately they 
proceeded to “dosputeh” the monks “with as much celerity” 
as possible, and by October the 24lh, whilst Abliot Whiting re- 
jiiainod still untried in the Tower, the rich plate of the abbey 
was handed into the royal treasury among the posstjssions of 
"attainted persons and phifm” Reforo the abbot loft his 
prison his case was virtually eoiududed, and (.'i-omweli could 
note: “ Item: The Abbot of Ghiston to Ihi tried at (Haston and 
also executed there.” The (.!hurch historian Uollier is prolt- 
ably correcjt when ho writes of the throe abbots : “ To reach 
thorn . . . the oath of siiproinaoy was oflbrod, and mKin thoir 
refusal they woro eondotnnotl for high treason.” 

The result of the trial at Walls was, u{Km (.'romwoll’s own 
showing, a foregone oonolusion, and the ablwt’s exooution at 
Olastonlmry, ujwn Tor H ill, with two of his monks, on Noveinlxir 
the 16tH IRtii), finally placed the rich possessions of the ablwy 
at the king’s (liK{K>sal. On the same day Hugh < .Vmk, the Ablstt 
of Koading, and two priests siiffo«3d (Uaith in front of the 
abbey gateway, whilst a fortnight later, on the 1st of Dooeinber, 
lf5S19, Thomas Marshall, or Ikxsho.the last Abbot of Coleheater, 
was likewise executed. Within six weeks of his tktatli; the 
monastic buildinigs of St, John's Abbey had been dishientled, 
and worltmen wei^e hwy stripping the lea<i fVotn the roof of 
the church, melting iff into pigs with the <>arved woodwork of 
th^ ohoir, and biea^ug up the bells that the metal might be 
.oc^y^ away in.'i^irpots^^ 
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By the beginning of 1540 the work of suppressing tho 
religious houses in England was prae.tically over". Btitween 
1 538 and 1540 probably about 250 of the greater houses of 
men and women had passed into the king’s possession. 

It has been estimated, from an examination of available 
sources of information, that tho entire number of monks, 
canons, friars, and nuns dispossessed from first to last was 
probably in excess of eight thousand, whilst there nmst have 
been at least ten times that number of pco]>le, more or less 
dependent upon them. 

Most, but by no jneans all, of tho di,sban<led religions 
obtained some kind of pension. As regards 
the smaller houses, which alone had Isjen 
dissolved by Act <)i larliament, only the 
superior received any annuity. Tho friars, as a rule, obtained 
nothing, and as regards tho rait of the monks and nuns, only 
such as resigned their houses in compliance with the royal 
wishes were promised annual pittances. Those who resisted 
or objected obtained nothing. Thus no monk at monasteries’ 
like Kirksted, Jervaulx, or Whalley in the north, or (Uaston- 
bury. Heading, Colchester, or Wobuni in tho south, obtained 
anything. Moreover, oven a surrender does not always appear 
to have afforded any sure title to such a payment.. Thus, to 
take an example, Furness Abbey was dissolved, apparently 
without the monks having obtained any promisit of a pension. 
On dismissal from their cloister each received forty shillings, 
and to three, “who worn sick and impotent,” an extra 
twenty shillings was giveit The following year the late ahlxit 
was provided with tho profits of a rectory, which fomusrly 
belonged to his house : lait, as far as appears, none of tho 
thirty monks who wore living at .Furness at tho tlhrrondor 
ever obtained anything for their somewhat tardy ctmiplianco 
with Henry’s desires. 

It is not easy to dotermtuo with anything like acc«r««y 
the value of tho property which piwwtsl into 
possession by tho diiwohi<loB», 
Bpoed has put tho total amntal v^ttd of the 
and lionoffcos at £171,312 48. 3id., and a niol«jnt 
; i^laoos it at £200,000 in round ntuniiont, :t1to olidtin^ 

that Hojwy noyor derivod;. 
tho spoliation.. : 
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Speedy sales of lands, and other studi thinj^s, (piiekl}' rodu<!e<l 
the capital value of the prize, so that iu no single year did the 
income from the coniiscate<l propiuty exciood £45,000. 

The worth of the gold and silver plate re(;cived hy the 
treasurer, and estimated by him at the molting price, was 
more than £85,000, or very nearly a million sterling of our 
money. Of the other spoils some of the richest went pns 
servod and forwarded to London for the king’s use ; whilst the 
greater part were sold for what the things would fetch at the 
small auctions held all over the country in the cloisters or 
chapter-houses of the deserted moiuusteries. In round figunts 
the money received by the king in this way froiti 15-‘ki 
till. his death was some £l,42.'i,500, or between fourteen 
and fifteen millions sterling of the ])r(!.sent money. Ufisidt^s 
this sum, however, then! wtis the worth of the vestments and 
other ecclesiastical furniture r<!served for the king’s use, and, 
what (Iromwell evidently prized more than the rich plat«( 
itself, the countless precious stones and jcnvels from all the 
churches and shrines of the English monasteries. 


Out of the vast plunder obtaimsl by the Dissolution 
there was some attempt mode to refit the 
Church for the new time. Eirat iu 1534, 
twenty-six suffragan sees wore indinattal;* Ti»i>U 3 po«jof 
then, after the final monastic dissolution of 
1639, eighteen new dioceses wore promised; at last si.x 
were founded — Chester, Peterljorough, Clloucestor, O.’cford, 
Bristol, and Westminster. Out of Wolsoy’s Itonefactious 
Cardinal College alone emerged from the wreck with 
diminish®! resouKses and tlie glory of a royal ro-croation. 
To the end of Ins life, after his first taste of spoil in 1629, 
Henry’s nowls and avarice soornod to grow together. In 1646, 
loss than six years after the last of the religious houses had 
been seized, the endowments of tlio universities, of ail colleges 
of priests, and of all tlte elumtries and guilds were put at the 

* Thotfotfl, Ipawloh, Oeloliester, Dom, CSttldford, Vumton, 8<nttib»n;^on. 
81u.ftMbary, Msltoaf Murlborottcb, BmUoh^ Xiatwatet, Wo«ena«ir, 8Iu«w«* 
bury, Brintol, Penrith, B]i(|k%water,, BioU, Hantfag- 

don, Ounbridfce, St. ({a tuiidi tbs iris ef Mftfbt, with two 

otheie— in pbtoe of the Bonurii “la jittribSi*" Wore ejipolntod, 

bat the aorement «x»n dtopiHri, to be to prweat wttga. 

P 
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CVown’s mercy : commissioners wore appointed to visit them, 
and only tho king’s death seems to have delayed their action 
till the now reign. As most of tho landed spoil fell to tho 
nobles and gentry, and most of the movables soon jiassod out 
of Henry’s cofters, after meeting the calls of the moment, 
every groat lay interest was thus united in tho attack on 
C'hurch property, which continued to tho death of Edward VI. 

But it would be a mistake to treat this whole period (1529— 
53) as on a level. For the first ten years of tho revolution, 
as wo have seen, the work is mainly destructive ; for tho next 
ton there is a distinct movement towards reconstruction, 
ending in tho Prayer-Book of 1649. After tho final statute 
of 1537 had boon passed against tho Pope’s authority, opi- 
bodying and supplementing all former Acts, and afti'r the 
Great, or approved, English Bible had been published in 153f), 
the movement towards foreign Protestantism is roughly 
chocked. The German and Lutheran marriage with Anno 
of, Gleves is annulled ; Cromwell, who had hoped by this to 
“ bring the king to such a pass that ho should not bo able 
to resist,” is thrown as a sop to the consorvativo or Catholic 
party whom ho had ridden so hard, and the Act of Six Articles 
reaffirms transubstantiation, tho celibacy of the clergy, tho obli- 
gation of vows of chastity, and auricular confession—- adding, 
more cautiously, that communion in both kinds was not 
necessary, and that private masses wore both lawful and useful. 

The Howard marriage (July 28, 1640) seemed to bind the 
king to the reaction as the Bullen and Seymour marriages of 
1633 and 1536 had bound him to the revolution ; but oven 
as early as 1636 Henry’s proclamation ordering tho English 
Bible, "of the largest volume,” to be set up in churches, shows 
his dislike of doctrinal change and of Protestant^agitation. 
"Tho Scriptures are not. to be read at the time of the mass, 
or for disputation or : exposition of mysteries theroin con- 
tained.” The utuwiifcbn8<^ vewiions, with their oontrovetfinl 
prefaces and notes, ww diwoohrBgiM, and in 1889 sup«tse«ied by 
the State revision of trtoslation of 

iythile, in 1542, EdmutMl .Bishop w 

iVpiowed to forbid, "all crow#ag’ to'' read,, tts oowirabnil^hig'On 
.':;''tif|^'iiB'read." ■ The more Henry .lewrned.', of /iUttlieratt or 
system, thoihM’hd ; 

;;r|f tho 'I'oh, of ..'if 
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in the “ OhrLstian Man’s Institution” and “ Erudition ” of 1537- 
43, which states the Catholic doctrine without change upon 
baptism, penance, the Eucharist, and justilieation, but explains 
the “rirjht use of images, honouring of saints, ceremonies, 
and purgatorj'',” denounces many abuses, and defines the 
“fundamentals of religion,” as comprehended in the Bible, 
the throe creeds, and the decrees of the first four councils 
— Nicica, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon. 

Again, in 1645, Shaxton, ex-Bishop of Hanim, is forced to 
admit all the disputed points in the moditeval sense; in 1540 
Latimer is sent to the Tower; Cranmer about the same time, 
and again in 1545, is aiicuscd of licrosy, and, from the time 
of Cromwell’s fall, the party of which he was becoming the 
official chief, is clearly in ojiposition, while the conservatives, 
under Gardiner, am in power and favour at the ( ^anmil. For, 
whatever wore the king’s jiersonal leanings, doctrinally ho 
sympathises to the end with the highiist (Jhurchmanship. Vet 
the tendency to treat all the Church system us of ‘liulitical 
obligation is found oven hero; tenets aro “charitable,” "com- 
fortable,” "godly”; ceremonies aro "laudable” or " instriiotivo.” 
"In all disputes,” says the proclamation of 1544, “recourse 
must bo had to the Catholio Church ; . , . therefore all books 
contrary to the doctrine now and to l>o sot forth are forbidden ; 
... but it is to the King, by Beripture, that all ix)wor is 
given of determining causes, of correcting heresies, errors, 
and sins.” 

Whatever the truth may bo of Henry’s supposed* con- 
version in his last illness, the doctrinal position of the earlier 
time is maintained in all his official acts till the end In 1.547, 
and the English Prayer-Book "of 1649 is only the result of 
Henry’s i^cOTstructlvo poUoy, which aimed at purifying and 
popularising the Catholic system, as ho finally conceived it. 
This policy had already given the English people an English 
Litany in 1644, an English Primer in 1646, t viflth versions 
of matins and evensong, snd parts of other sorvic^$--4md in 

* After Ub.mmteSa ;t» dlitiieriM way hSTS hy her 

vbiob WM afterwrMdi tue 

thil 

t Ov ' Lacrnia'e ^ follewing 

■ i etyUnV 

-.>'2 ■ ' ■ ' 
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154G liad directed Oranmer to “pen a form for the altcvinff of 
the mass into a communion,” just as in 15.‘J5 and 1542 the 
name of the Pope and all “ apocryphas, feigned legends, and 
unscriptural saints, had been “ put out of the service-books 
and calendars, newly castigated and refonned.” 

In the same spirit, and with the apparent support of the 
Church leaders, Henry had steadily pressed 
ns BiMes. reliable English Bible. Tyndalo’s original 

version of 1525, though its text was largely used in most that 
followed it, was put out of court by its “ glosses ” and con- 
troversial turns of sense. The achievement of this purpose 
will bo traced in detail later (p. 1 OJl). 

Thus before 1547 Henry VJll. hud completed an Jilnglish 
Bible and begun an English Prayer-Book ; in ISJll Wynkyn do 
Worde printed the first collection of English carols, and soon 
after this Miles Coverdale compiled the first English hymn- 
book. The use of the vulgar tongue was one of the very few 
matters that seemed to have really united the sympathies of 
conservatives and Protestants in Henry’s Council. Apparently 
both parties would have also agreed on some revision of rittial 
and popular religious custom, hut they could not agree where 
to atop. 

Among the superstitions questioned or rejected thus early 
wore pilgrimages and their objects — the relics 
so vehemently attacked by Oolot, Erasmus, 
and More — the older fonns of veneration of 
images, and of invocation of saints, pardons, indulgences, and 
the purgatorial abuses. The shrine of St Thomas the Martyr at 
Canterbury, as the monument of a priest who successfully defied 
a king and a Henry, and which for its wealth and fame had 
become the great l^glish religious spectacle,* was** plundered 

it “ Tho Common iTraydr of Proowf^on,” an4 adding “ that from h^noeforth 

gonoral proo««$loati had in all cltio#^ town«, ohurohofiT and 

irodly prayarg and in onr mtivo Bnprliah tonguo.*' With two 

<)haptor 0 for daily from tha BnirlMi liihUrHmo from thO 

mont> one from him 01d*--an4 of the Lord'e 

Harla (translated in 154$}^ lyal all antltoi^ 

though in the ptefaoe to 

waa need irregularl^iif ", ' 

'Ohanoer^ Prologue 'I > 
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aiul rased, aiid the saint’s name seratchod ont of tlio sendeo- 
books. The king gained twenty-six cartloads of treasure, and 
the long-deferred pi’csent of Pope I’anl’s III.’s oxcominnnica- 
tion, drawn up in 1 TklS, and snsjiendod ont of deference' to tho 
French king, as Henry himself liad snspe'mh'd his anti-Papal 
statutes, till all hope of reunion was ]iasKed. 

By the time of (Vanmer’s catechism in 154H, pilgrimages 
had heconio a memory, with tho more extreme abuses of 
images and purgatory ; hut nearly the whole of the liturgical 
ceremonies were kept up to tho end of the reign. In the year 
of Latimc'r’s disgrace, the king bids all his subjects “observe 
f,ho holy bread and watetr, creeping to the cross, setting uji of 
lights before tho (Jorpus Christi, bearing of cjindles, offering of 
crysomes, and tho rest.” Tho attempt of ( Vanm(!r’s ( Jermaii 
friends in to interfere with these and I heir related <loctriu(;s 
as superstitions, and the insults of tho 1’roteHt.nnf, “ribalds,” 
provoked the Act of Six Arthdns, defern'd the Fuglish service- 
l)Ook, and rniulo Henry maintain every jot. of the old ritual 
to his death. In “at Hadley, in SiifVolk, and Stratford, 
in Essex,” the mass and To Donm hiwl been ivgularly said 
in English, and on August 2Jlrd of the same year, tho “ rood 
of tho north door in Ikiul’s " was taken down liy tho king’s 
commandment; yet tho English Order of (,'oitmmnion did 
not appear till 1648. It was a preinatui'o bffginning. The 
parish registers, ordorotl by Oromwoll in Sojitoitdior, 
had greater permanence, but this and tho trarisfor of about 
one-third of tho titho to laymen, with the now diocesan and 
suffragan bishopries,* almost complete tho list of alterations in 
tho usage of tho ordinary' Church system under Henry VIH. 
Tho mon^^torios wero an overgrowth, and woro cut off 
as such. Tiro nomml parish, deanery, archdeaconry, and 
diocoso, it was tho avowod aim of tho king’s policy to 
strengthen ; tho normal doctrine and ritual, apart from tho 
questions of power and incomo, it became his aottlod inirposo 
to support. The Engitsh Church, ho insisted, had rojooted 
foreign tyranny and innovations and looked litnok to the 6rst 
Christiana i»x its model, but without any dissent f^m other 
national Ohurohes, or any shadow of titming frpib tho ancient 
CiWdiOUo failh. For it was an Old Catholic or Anglo- 
ideal which the . dtst Roformers, though 

* Wlih tAurnly notloisU 
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it was impatiently discarded by the Protestants, whose slow 
but steady progress is proved by their irresistible strength at 
the beginning of the now reign and the now Court favour. 


In the general history of the art of war, the period which 
commences with the groat French invasion 
The^Arto^ar. under Charles VIII. and ends with the 

peace of Catcau Cambresis (34!);i-1659), is of 
the highest importance, comprising within it the entire transi- 
tion from mediaeval to modem fonns of warfare. But in 
England these years are of far loss note, the corresponding 
change on this side of the Clianncl having come a full genera^ 
tion later. On the Continent the period ends with the 
complete supremacy in war of disciplined standing armies, in 
the discredit of the old belief in heavy armour, and in the 
triumph of firo-arms, the musket being always combined with 
the pike as the weapon of infantry. In England, as wo shall 
SCO, no approach to a standing army had been made — indeed, 
such a thing never existed till the “ Now Model ” Army of 
1646 came into being. Moreover, the national anns were still 
the lance for the horseman and the bow and bill for the foot- 
man. All through the days of Henry VIII. wo still hear of 
the old division into " spears” and “ bows,” which had boon 
the rule in the wars of Homy V. in Franco, and the strife of 
the Two Roses. 


The first half of the sixteenth century was neither a very 
notable nor a very glorious epoch in English military history. 
The two fights of Flodden and Pinkie and the " Battle of the 


Spurs" are the only general engagements which itfoan show. 
Henry VIII, it is true, made three serious invasions of FrSaoe,* 
but his efforts were singularly uafrUifefhl The oapturefl of 
Tourrmy and Boulioghfe Were niot very striking or 
feats eif "-arms* and 0 ^... impression made 

carapaigiis on 

th<>0n. 
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done. Yet the tinnios of Henry YIII. were not smaller and 
were far better equipped than those of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Xor can we ex})]uin their failures merely 
by the iiKsreased strength of the French monandiy and its 
adoption of the use of a standing army. It soenns as if some- 
thing were lacking in the English armies of tins day, and a 
short examination soon shows what it was. 

The strength of the old armies of Edward III. or Henry Y. 
lay in the close union between the leaders 
and the led. Though these forces had been 
raised, not on feudal principles, but on the 
system of “ indentures ” between the king and his knights and 
nobles (VoL II., pj). 40, 5527), yet the rank and file had always 
been the personal followers and rotaiian's of the chitd’s. The 
men whom a Salisbury or a Warwic.k brought, to the royal 
host wore their own tenants or household men, bound to their 
inastos by every tio of local loyalty and jwrsonal attac.limeut. 
As long as the old modiieval baronage existed, it could always 
count on the obodionce and devotion of its tenantry. The men 
who wore their master’s badg<,> on sleeve and holm, who looked 
to him for maintonaneo in pejujo, and followed him as their 
born loader in war, wore a very trustworthy force. They wore 
not prone to mutiny or desertion, because disoljodionco to 
their lord in the field meant social min at homo. All the 
treachery of the Wars of the Roses wsis on the part of the 
baronage against their kings, not on the part of the retainers 
against their lords. 

But Edward IV. and Henry VII. had put an end to the old 
order of things. Half the 1^1 of England 
had beoji confiscated in the numborle^ at- 
tainders which followed Towton and Hoxham, 

Barnet, and Tewkesbury. Many of the old baroniw had 
disappeared: others siumved nominally, but had, passed 
into new linen There had boon a tomble breachin 4he con- 
tinuity of the (dd, feudal retotions between lord and vassal 
Of the old peerage# cl tiite highest rank and poster we may 
hdely sayik that dhfNS# of NitHr^imibeHeisd livi^kingham 

were the <mly cm which shiviyed^^^i^ of Henry 

.^I|,j^for the e«urMhths;<^A.rdlfd4i\W«^ Oxford, 

other' bad never 

Norfolk were 
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not as great as their predeecssore the. Mowhrays. iMorf'over, 
Henry VII., by his stem repi’ossion of the jmvetiee of 
“livery and inaintonanee ” (Vol. II., p. 4!)0), had done his 
best to break the old military tic betwei^n the baronage 
and their tenantry. 

Hence it eainc that the new Court nobility, who deseended 
from the men whom Homy VII. and Edward IV. had raised 
to the peerage, had no snoh personal inHueneo over their 
followers as had been possessed by the old baronage. When 
war was doiilan'd and a eamiiaign over sea undertaken, armi(‘s 
were raised as of old by the “indenture" Hy.stem, but the 
system no longer produeed the steady and devoted bands 
which had followed the groat lords of old. 'Phe crying sin of 


the annies of Henry VIIl. was their abominable insubordina- 
tion and disobcdieiMte to their chiefs. Except 
whore the stern king was himself present to Im- 
pose diseiplino by th(! power of tho swortl, the 
English hosts of the early sixteenth century tended to become 
unruly mobs at tho first failure or tho approach of discomfort 
In 1512 Dorset’s unfortunate expedition to Spain was entiwily 
WToekod by mutiny : tho soldiors giaimbled at the bad footl, at 
tho inactivity of their Spanish allies, at tho lack of beer—" be- 
cause they hi«l bjve.r for to drink beer than wines and cider, 
for hot wines doth harm them and ciflor doth cast them int«> 


sickness.” A strike of tho strangest kind broke out : tho men 
refused to inarch out of St Sebastian unloss their j«»y was 
increased from 6d. to 8(L a day. Shortly after, tho astonishing 
spectacle was seen of a whole army deserting m Tlui 

soldiors seized shipping, baked a week’s biscuit, threii'tonod 
with death tho officers who endeavoured to stay their depar- 
ture, and sailed off for England. Tho king spoke of trying 
the Marquis of .Dorset for treason, bocanso ho hiwl not been 
able to keep his mon to their duty, but lot tho xnattor blow 
over, because ho could not punish Hio whole army. , 

Eleven years later much the same thing was seen whim the 
Duke of Suffolk took jtcross the Chanel an ex|>odifciott whioh 
Wolsey called " the greatest army that hath been ih|ispfttehod 
these shores for an himdrodyonirB,'* a ealcuUdfon in Whi^i 
;;ll|';-W;aS'’vwpng, as Homy V., in U22, and Edward' 0.' 
a greater, thattl8,j(XKf 

gprow, Cold,: and 'tho 
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winter clothing and good harboui'iigc*, began to siiflVT severely. 
At last the Welshmen in the cattip set up a shout and cried 
“ Home, Home ! ” to whi(^h some of the Knglish repliful, with 
contumclion.s cries of “Hang, Hang!” There was a tumult 
in the host w'hich was put down with difficulty : hut as the 
weather grew worse, discontent so increased that Stiffolk was 
compelled to disband his troops and let them straggle hack to 
Calais, though the king hiwl given strict orders against a 
retreat, and had commanded the army to keep a forwanl posi- 
tion in Kraiuic. It is small wonder that the (hiko, after this, 
“ canu! not into the king’s preson(i<* in a long s(!ason, because 
of his gireat heaviness and displeasure.” 

When th(! king himself tcjpk the Held, discipline seems to 
have fared better. Henry was hofh feared 
and resp(!ct((d, and tlaar ])liant loyalty to 
him seems to have suflicfjd to k(S!j> the 
soldiery from such outbreaks. Hut W(j should gather that his 
proHonco was lus mischievous in some, ways as it was useful in 
others ; for th<! king was so giv(m t.o misphuiod pomp an«l osten- 
tation that ho used to go U) war witli a train oi 
whifih must hav(' hcion a serious clog and nuisanocj to the army. 
The list of tho retinue ajul baggage that ho took over scjis in 
IHltt is astonishing, and compares strangely enough with tho 
modest apiipmont with which his prodocossor Henry V^ used 
to go on campaign. His "house of timber” went about with 
him in fourtoou waggons, ho had a tent of cloth of gold, be- 
sides several scores of minor tents and pavilions for his retinue. 
The non-combatant part of this following was absurdly largo 
— scores of cooks, confectioners, kvondera, butlers, scullions, 
and hei^hmon. His wardrobe alone was calculated to occupy 
" a hall of forty-five feet long by fifteen brojul,” He took with 
him his Master of the .Towel-house, with many strong-boxes 
full of jewellery. Bub perhaps tho most astonishitig part of 
his train was the complete choir of his chapel-royal, to tho 
number of no loss than IIS chaplains awl sing^. With such 
a horde of useletis followors, requiring hundreds of waggons 
and thou^ds of honass, Henry seems almost to vie with 
Xerxes in his absurd and nnpraedeat ostentation. The mass 
of baggage would haverbeon enough to owtnber any host, and 
wq easily so© why his moyem^ts were so slow and inoffoctiva 
Hoftry has left hoWml hhh a very completo oodo of camp 
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regulations and articles of war, dating from 1543. They are 
interesting in many ways, and much of their content is very 
practical and sensible. One most useful order, that all camp 
tilth and carrion is to bo buried nightly in trenches outside 
the encampment, marks an advance in notions of sanitation 
on any previous warlike practice. The rules as to discipline 
are very strict — a consequence, no doubt, of the numerous 
mutinies of his earlier years. The old royal jealousy of feudal 
particularism is clearly shown by a rule forbidding the use of 
imy private badges or cognisances. Every soldier is to have a 
large St George’s Cro.ss on his coat, and no other emblem 
whatever. 

Homy also endeavoured to injgoduco a regular tmiform for 
the whole army, though the practice was not 
really established for a century after his death. 
This regulation clothing was to consist of a 
blue coat guarded with red, and a pair of breeches with the 
right leg rod and the loft log blue, the latter having a rod 
stripe three inches broad along the outer seam. 

The troops are still divided into spears, bows, and bills. 

The bulk of the horsemen served in the old 

Bi pmen imigiitly equipment, now at its very heaviest, 
for the growing efficiency of firearms was still inducing the 
cavalry to pile more and thicker defences on their persons, till 
the armour “ was more like anvils than mail plates.” Light 
horsemen, called demi-lances, are also found ; and towards the 
end of the reign a few mounted harquebusiers were also taken 
into the service — the prototypes of the dragoons of a later age. 

The infantry was composed, as in the time of the Wars of 
the Roses, of bows and bills in equal 
numbers. The archery was still so good, and 
gave such an excellent account of itself when opposed to 
foroign troops furnished with fitmrms, that not the least 
tendency yet appears to drop the bow in fovour of, the 
harquebus. The groat English w^oh seems indeed to have 
,he^ at its best in early Tudor times. The bows dcodl^ l^p 
.from the wreci of the" unluoky, 

("Itl^isaak off the. Me of ■ Wight' 

' ' Itogth, ' a eiae yddeh 
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their heads cither the older steel skull-caps and saladcs, or 
the more raodem morion — a tall peaked head])iotiO with a 
(mrvod brim, which came into general use and superseded 
Jill other infantry helmets in the second half of the Tudor 
period. 

The quantity of artillery with the army was continually 
increasing in the sixteenth century, though 
still very nrodorato according tt) modem ^rtaiery. 
ideas ; a couple of hun<lro<l gunners, with ten or twelve • 
“serpents ” or “ bombards,” being considered a liberal allow- 
ance to an army of 10,000 men. They were commanded by a 
“master of the ordnance,” generally a knight in early Tudor 
days. But as the artillery grow more important wo find great 
poors being given the post in the .second half of the century. 
iJown to the time of Henry VIII. a great part of the n)yal 
train of ordnance had been bought abroad, and only u 
comparatively small pt)rtion made at homo. 'I'he first esUib- 
Itshmont of largo publi(! gun-foundries dat<!S from the years 
1520-.30, from which tinm lirafts cannon wore regularly cast in 
England, and quite superseded the <tld hooped-iron ordnan(! 0 . 
Peter of Cologne, and Peter Baude, Henry’s chief artiftcers, 
are said to have invented in J643 the first shells for use for 
mortal's. Stow describes them as “hollow shot of east-iron 
stuffed with fireworks, fitted with screws of iron to receive a 
match to carry fire kindle<l, that the firework might l>o sot on 
fire to break in small pieces the same hollow shot ; whereof 
the smallest piece hitting any man did kill or spoil him.” 
This invention was long before its time, like the occasional 
brooch-loading cannon of the sixteenth century which are 
now |nd then found in artillery museums. Probably the 
unoertamty of explosbn in the screwed matoh kept the 
invention ficom obtaining all the success that it merited. 

We have already tuentioned the curious dearth of g^ral 

engagements in Kir^ Henry's long French 

MW- Scottish 'wasw. Solway Moss and the »»«>«!• 

Battle the S|»ivs were mere ca'fntlry seulSek Flodden 
was the trnly the reign wei^ con- 

' tudelokth; It in which the 
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(it is to bo supposed) by the numerous French professional 
soldiers that accompanied him, had a front composed of five 
columns of modernto size, supported by four other columns 
in reserve in a second line. To jirevent the crowding and 
hopeless inability to manoeuvre that had always handicapped 
Scottish armies in the old English wars, there were wide 
intervals loft between each column. Tliis arrangement seems 
to have led the Soots into a fault the very reverse of their 
old mistake, for the separate bodies got out of touch with 
each other, and fought isolated ongagements on different 
portions of Jlranxton hillside. Huutly’s and Homo’s divisions 
on the loft never kept their coirnriunication with the centre 
after the iirst charge. Bothwcll’s reserve column on the right 
centro of the second line got overlooked in a dip of the 
ground, and was not brought up at the right moment to 
succour the hard-pressed centre. 

The troops of Lord Surrey were arrayed in a smaller num- 
ber of divisions than the Scots, being in two groat “ battles " 
each furnished with two smaller wings. They advanced in 
echelon, with the right wing-division of the right-hand 
“ battle ” loading ; but probably this array was caused by the 
hindrance of the marsh in front of the loft “ battle,” not by 
any deliberate intention. It resulted, however, in the fighting 
beginning on the extreme right, and gradually spreading 
down the lino as each English division got in touch with the 
Scottish colujnn in its immediate front. 

The details of Floddon have the same general character 
as those of the earlier Anglo-Scottish battles. It wtis essen- 
tially an infantry engagement, in which the Scottish pike wa» 
pitted against the English combination of bow and bill^ All 
the columns in King dames's army held their own at first, 
except the right wing, where the light-anned Highlanders of 
Argylo and Lennox wore broken early in the day. Btit the 
spearmen of the centre and left kept the English at bay in 
the close fighting by their serried ranks, and only yielded in 
the evening to the inrehery fire, which galled tWi inteler*^ 
ai^y in the mtorvals bet'ween the charges of the bfilinen end 
thf : hewse of Btirrey’s army. Night saved the wreck df the 
'.heii^'er 'the: final retreat ^ must ended in anpihilei^enr' 
ebmp»;;o ftaally ga'ye 

■ fiafigeroid; retf ow 
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Llin way back to Scotland lay round tlio English right Hank, 
and could not have been gained by a single fugitive if the 
daylight had continued. 

Eoforo quitting tlio days of Henry VI II. it is necessary to 

mention that tho reign was not unfruitful in 

1. ur > j- i 1 Fortifloatioa. 

castle-biuldmg. Henry s forts, however, were 

not the great strongholds of the Middle Ages, but smaller stnic- 

tures destined almost entirely for coast defence. Tho Erench 

wore so often in command of the Channel, and descents on the 

southern counties were so numerou.s, that tho king erected 

numerous castles along tho coiust of Kent, Sussex, and 

Hampshire, to serve as local centres of defence. They wore 

intended to resist maritime descimts, not to stand long sieges, 

and wore of moderate size and simple structiire, not like tho 

complicated Edwardian structures on the Welsh and Scottish 

bordera They were placed on open stretches of shore whore 

landing was easy, and destined to check and delay it San- 

down Castlo, covering tlie long shelving ejist shore of the 

Isle of Wight, and Oamber on tho fiats liotwoen Winchelsoa 

and Eye, may servo as exattjples. Thesti small (lastles had a 

ponnanent garrison of a few gunners, reinforced, when a descent 

threatened, by tho local levies of the neighbourhood. 


Until tho beginning of tho sixteenth century, tho Royal 
Navy of England consisted of voiy few vessels. 

These few, the protiorty of the sovereign, wore, 
in time of peace, occasionally lot out to tho 
merchants, but more often utilised to police the narrow seas, 
or to carry between England and the Clontinont personages of 
distii&tion. In war time they fonned merely the nucleus of 
the fighting fieet, tho far greater part of which was composed 
of the ships furnished, in tvccordance with their charters, by 
the Cinque Ports, and of a still greater number of viissois 
hired or "arrested” for the .partioiilar purpoeo in hand. 
Under Hemy yil, the Navy wxSi augmoatod ; but not 
gntil fliitd Vni. was ItcvgaEds^ aS a standing 

^ qf a sqpjHTate Oovenimont 

Mehry' Till., however partial 
in other respects, 
the' Brltisli Navy, Ho 
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settled the constitution of the service upon a plan from which 
it has ever since steadily developed. He encouraged the 
planting and preservation of timber for shipbuilding purposes. 
Ho vigorously repressed piracy and all maritime irregulari- 
ties. “ The laws made in his time,” says Campbell, “ for the 
facilitating and support of inland navigation, clearly dernon- 
strate that the importance of largo rivers began to bo under- 
stood and esteemed more than during the Civil Wars, when 
public welfare gave way to private interest. The Thames, the 
Ouse, the Exo, the river of Southampton, the Severn, etc., 
were fi’cod from weirs and other obstructions : on the sam<j 
principle an Act was passed for rendering the river of ( /antor- 
bury deeper, in order to its becoming navigable. The illegal 
tolls and other oppressive duties on the Sevoni wore sup- 
pressed, that the great communication by that noble river 
might bo os free as possible. The making of cables, and other 
hempen manufactures, which had been the principal stay of 
Bridport, in Dorsetshire, was secured to that place by shitute. 
More than one law was passed to prevent the harbours in 
Devonshire and Cornwall from being injured and choked up 
by the stroaui -works of the tin mines. An Act was also 
passed in favour of the port of Scarborough ; and with regard 
to Dover, the haven being in a manner spoiled, the king 
expended between sixty and seventy thousand pounds out of 
his own coffers in building a now pier, and in other necessary 
works.” Some favours ho also granted, out of consideration 
for tlieir harbour, to the inhabitants of Poole. Ho founded 


tho Royal Dockyards of Woolwich and Deptford, and the 
Corporation of the Trinity House ; and although, of course, 
tho construction of the great and famous warship wMch was 
named after him went but a little way towards the cfbation 
of m officiont fleet, he deserves credit for tho activity 
with which he prosecuted the work of coast defence. To 


this he paid special attention, while at the same titue he 
;w88 by no means inclined to overrate the importance of w 
to bellovG that Engliond’s protection could be effect^yely 
' ' elsewhere , than ^ on the isea. \ l?e , fbtti%| . " 

, PorOMwi^ ajul built ;]iuri8t Pastte^h 
' , Cowes, Camber, 
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Deal, iSandown, (Jacenborough, St. iMawcs, i’ondonnis, and 
clsewhcro along the coasts. His motliods may have been 
illegal, and oven tyrannical ; the results at whicli ho aimed, 
and which to some extent ho achieved, wore certainly calcu- 
lated to promote the power and enhaneo tho grandeur of 
the country. 

Tho Jiiynit, tho largest of tho warships that had descended 
to him from his father, was, as has 
alrca<ly been noticed, destroyed in action 
with the French iir 1512. Tho king at 
oneo began tho building of the celebrated Ilcurl Gnic/' d 
Dip It; or Oirnt Harrij, which he caused to be hiid down at 
Erith, in September of the same year, and which was com- 
pleted for sea in \!>\5. She appears to have boon modelled 
upon tho previous vessel of tho same name, but to have been 
somewhat larger, and mtich more perfect both as a sailing 
and as a fighting machine. There are several alleged pictures 
of her. One hung for many j'cars in CanUirbury (.'athedral, 
and was at length given by tho Doan jmd t'haptor to A<lrniral 
of tho Fleet Sir John Norris, who died in 1740, Another is 
to bo found in tho great canvas, tho pntporty of the Queen, 
which represents tho embarkation of Henry VIIL at l)over 
on May Slst, 1620, to moot Francis I. on tho Field of tho 
Cloth of Cold. This last, which is attributed to Volpo, but 
which has boon olaixnod as a Holbein, shows tho Great Hnmj, 
with tho king on board, leaving Dover Harbour with hor sails 
sot. Chamock thus describes her as sho is thore shown; 
"Sho has four masts with two round tops on each mast 
except the shortest tnizon ; hor sails and pendants are of cloth 
of gold damasked. Tho Royal Standard of England is flying 
on eaofi of the four quartets of tho forooastlo, and the staff oif 
each staadard is sunnounted by a fiour-de-lyis or; pendants 
are flying on the mastheads ; and at oaoh quarter of the deck 
is a standard of St» Cleorgo’s Cross. Hor quarters and sides, 
as also tho toj^axe fortifled and decqrated with heater shields, 
or'iargets, dlffeieatly with the crom of Bt George— 

% pTf party |K)r pslh snil wH, a 

fllhidpi tese j a portcullis, 

, vy. 'X)n'the front of tho 
'< md vert, within 
iel '’ mi England 
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quarterly crowned, the supporters a lion and a dragon, being 
the arms and supporters then used by King Henry the 
Eighth. The same arms arc repeated on the stern. On each 
side of the rudder is a port-hole with a brass cannon ; and on 
the side of the main-dock are two port-holes with cannon, and 
the same number under the forecastle. The figure on the 
ship’s head seems to be meant to represent a lion, but is 
extremely ill-carved. Under her stem is a boat, having at 
her head two standards of St. George’s Cross, and the same at 
her stern." An invontoi'y of her gear and fittings is preserved 
in the Popysian Library at Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
From this it appears that of brass guns she had : 4 cannon, 
3 demi-cannon, 4 culverins, 2 dcmi-culvcrins, 4 sakors, 2 
“ cannon-perers,” and 2 falcons ; and of iron guns, 14 port- 
pieces, 4 slings, 2 demi-slings, 8 fowlers, 00 bacssys, 2 top- 
pieces, 40 hail-shot pieces, and 100 hand-guns complete. The 
“ cannon ” of the period was an 8 in. 60 pr. gun, 8 ft. G in. 
in length ; the “ demi-cannon ’’ was a 0’4 ia 32 pr., 11 feet in 
length; the “cnlverin” was a 5-2 ia IG pr., 11 fqet in length ; 
the “ domi-culverin ” was a 4 in. pr. ; the “saker" was a 
3'0 in. G pr., 0 ft 11 in. in length ; what the “ cannon-perer ” 
was is not quite certain ; the “ falcon ’’ was a 2’6 in, 2 pr., 
8 ft 0 in. in length. The iron guns were all of small q^ibre. 
For her guns the Greaf Harry carried 2 lasts of “ serpdijttne ’’ 
and 6 lasts of “ com ’’ powder, in barrels, a “last” weighiilg 
probably about 4,000 lb. The allowances of shot for the big 
guns were: for the cannon, 100; for the dorni-oannon, 60; 
for the culverins, 120; for the demi-culverins, 70; for the 
sakors, 120 ; for the cannon-perers, CO (" of stoen and leade ”) ; 
and for the falcons, 100. Among the “mnnyoions” are 
enumerated 12 iron sledges, 12 iron crows, “ canvaft%r cor- 
towches,”-^ paper ryal for cartowolies,” " bowes of yoagh" tea 
gross of Ibow-strings, bows, arrows, darts, and pikes. 
the “ habilliments for warro " were ropes, nails, bags of l]safch«, 
lime-pots, timber, s^are wheels, and tmcics, and ? 
skyrmya" 'Her ■coni^lehient: .oonsasfod'of 8:49 
^ nutriners, and 60 gnuneE<»;';!^;^p;}700'< in ah.v. 

;leam mcadont^ ''that streamet''' 6 J-, '' 
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that she had a 22 in. cable, a 20 in. cable, and an S in. hawser 
Writing to the King on June 4th, 1522, from the Downs, Sir 
William Fitz william declared that the Henri Gnwe d Dim 
sailed as well as, and rather better than, any ship in the fleet 
and weathered them all save the Mary Jtoee. 

Upon the Mary Row, a ship of only 600 tons burthen, she 
was, no doubt, an improvement ivs much in general design as 
in mere size and power of armament. The unfortunate Mainj 
Bose, whoso lower-deck ports were but sixteen inches out of 
the water, capsized while going out to engage the French 
fleet at Spithead in 154.5, and sank with her captjiin and 400 
men. On the same day, the King himself had dined on 
board. Many of her guns, soine of which arc very fine, wore 
long afterwards recovered and arc still preserved. Among 
them are an eight-sided brass “ culvcrin bastard ’’ of 4'5 in. 
calibre, and 8 ft. 6 in. in length, and a brass “ cannon-royal,” 
the largest gun of that day, of 8*54 in. calibre, that would 
have carried a 6G lb. spherical shot, and that is said to have 
required a charge of iiO lb, of powder. 

The naval pay of Hemy’s time wivs still low. A vice- 
admiral received lOs, a day, but a captain generally but Is. 6d. 
Soldiers, mariners, and gunners received 6 b. a month and 6s. 
for, er in the shape of, victualling allowances. Master gunners 
were psH 20s., and quarter gunners ISs. 3d. a month. The 
men, M in earlier periods, occasionally had gratuities or 
rewarcls over and above their pay. In 1614, two clerks to the 
aclttijral received 8d. a day each. 

In potion tactics began to l>o practised. Each side strove 
to get the weather, gauge, and there was some attempt at 
manoeuvring in regiiiar fonnation; but the issue seems to 
have been usuaEy decided more by mmm of hows and 
arrows, axes, pikes, lime-pots, stink-pots, and hand-to-hand 
flgh^g, than by gun-fire ; and there is reason to beHeve that 
the number of rounds got rxd of during an engagement was 
compara<dyely small. The praotiee of saluting with 
||un# to J^ve been fliMfc atiopted by tlj)® Havy in this 
re|^ , 

. ef. ships, Father 

says : silbttie .«^^oe 'to show that 

<ihe,;|kic^t to be com- 

; bu& with The proof is 

o ■ ' ' ■' '■ 
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that oiir fleets were once , fitted out in harbours, Avhere now 
vessels of middling size have not water to ride. Harfieur was 
one of the most considerable of these ports ; but now sheep 


feed where formerly whole fleets rode at anchor, the sea 
having withdrawn itself the distance of a league ; and it is 
very visible how shallow the water was at that time.” Too 
much has been made of this somewhat illogical remark, and 
naval historians have, perhaps, unduly minimised the size of 
the ante-Tudor ships, forgetful of the fact that the recession 
of the sea has in many places, and notably at some of the 
Cinque Ports, been obviously caused by deposits of sand 
and shingle, so that the former depth of water cannot bo 
accurately estimated. But there is no doubt that under the 
early Tudors, enormous improvements were effected, as re- 
gards both size and seaworthiness ; and that from the time of 
Henry VIII. must be dated our first possession of a Navy 
“ fit to go anywhere and do anything.” 

Henry established the Navy Office, and appointed certain 
officers, known as the Principal Officers of the Navy, to 
manage the civil branches of the service under the Lord 
High Admiral These seem to have hold their meetings 
upon Tower Hill ; but precise regulations for their guidance 
vrere not laid down until the reign of Edward VI. 

A striking incident of the early part of Henry’s sovereignty, 
and one which not only shows the naval importance of the 
country, but must have had effect in stimulating the mari- 
time pride of the people, waa the appointment of Thomas, 
Earl of Surrey, as commander-in-ohief of the allied fleets 
of England and of the Eoman Empire. The Emperor 
Charles V., in his coraitiission to Surrey, dated June 8th, 
X622, granted to the English Lord High Adraxi^ “the 
same authority, full and plenary power over our Royal Niivy, 


the captains, soldiers, and seamen thereof ; . . both in 
promoting the officers, in conffirihig the honour of knighfkOixi 
on persons of merit, hn punishihg rhelefiMStors, in 
. orders, in ttytog'aadjudgil%''<^'o^^ 
it^'and appointing .h|ili:':|p^^ 

as the saidi adihihal''.'hhth''M'/thO ''Idbo^ 
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into importance. “In the years 1511, 1512, etc., till the 
year 1534, several tall ship.s of London, with 
certain other ships of Southampton and 
Bristol, had an ordinary and usual trade 
to Sicily, Candia, Ohio, and sometimes to (Jypnis, as also to 
Tripoli and Beiiuit, in Syria. Tlie commodities which they 
carried thither were tine kei’scys of <livers colours, coarse 
kerseys, white western dozens, cottons, certain cloths called 
statutes, and others called cardinal whites, and calf-skins 
which were well sold in Sicily, etc. The commodities which 
they returned back were silks, camlets, rhubarb, Malmseys, 
muscadels and other wines, sweet oils, cotton, wood, Turkey 
carpets, galls, popjier, cinnamon, and some other spices, etc. 
Besides the natural inhabitants of the aforesaid places, they 
had, oven in those days, traffic with -i ows, Turks, and other 
foreigners. Neither did our merchants only employ their 
own English shipping, but sundry st rangers’ also ; as ( iandians, 
Kagusans, Sicilians, (Jenooscs, Venetian galleasses, Spanish, 
and Portugal ships ; all which parthmhvrs I have diligently 
perused and copied oxit of the ledger-hooks of the 11. W., Sir 
Wi lli am Looko, Mercer of London, Sir William Bowyor, 
Alderman of London, Mr. John Gresham, and others.” The 
King freely employed his ambassadors and agents in the 
furtherance of the growing commerce of the country. Ho 
appointed a Genoese tis English Gonsul in the distant island 
of Ohio; and Ley in Spain, and Pace in Switzerland and 
Venice, had always, as much by Henry’s direction as by their 
own inclination, ns watchful eyes for the commercial as for 
the diplomatic advantJ^e of the country. A very extensive 
scheme of Pace’s for the enlargement of English trade with 
the Levrfht, was only provontod from coming to tho King's 
notice by the jealous interference of Wolsey, who, as Camp- 
bell says, first decried him as a madman, and then, by his 
ill-usage, made him really sucli. 

The age, also began to breed great naval commanders, as 
well a« advonturws and explorers (pp. 209 - 
228), Among these were Sir Edward Howard, ^ 

Lord Higif Admiral in 1513-14, who in the 
latter year met thn Erenoh t^mirtd, the Sieur 
de (4 eotrnptod English of the time 

iht^ Sir Pierce and fought a bloody but 

0'2 
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indecisive battle with him, and who soon afterwards fell onco 
more gallantly leading a squadron to the attack of some French 
galleys in Conquit Bay. When he knew that ho must die ho 
flung overboard his chain of gold nobles, and his groat golden 
whistle, that the spoils of an English admiral should not pass 
into the hands of the enemy. The gold whistle, it should be 
mentioned, was then the badge of command of an admiral, 
I'ust as the silver whistle or “call” now is of a boatswain; 
and more than once during the present century a sensible 
proposal has been made to revive it as such. 

There was also Sir Thomas Howard, younger brother ot 
the above, and afterwards Duke of Norfolk. Ho succeeded 
Sir Edward as Lord High Admiral. Both wore sons of that 
Earl of Surrey who had said : “ The narrow seas shall not bo 
infested with pirates so long as I have an estate to furnish a 
ship and a son to command it” Sir Thomas first distinguished 
himself by defeating and slaying one of the most notorious of 
these pirates, the redoubtable Soot, Sir Andrew Barton. He 
also fought with distinction at Floddon ; he was made, as we 
have seen, comrnandor-in-chief of the allied fleets of Henry 
and the Emperor ; and ho won many successes at sea. Finally 
there was Sir William Fitzwilliam, who became Earl of 
Southampton, and who was not only a great commander, but 
also a very accomplished seaman, at a period when the two 
qualifications did not commonly go together. 

Some interesting particulars concerning the government 
of a fleet at this period are to be found in an indenture made 
in 1612, between the King and Sir Edward Howard, admiral' 
in-ohie'f. After reoitmg the rates of pay for the various ranks, 
the instrument deolares that the officers and men. engaged 
shall have “ Certain dead ehires, as hereafter doth Sosae ; of 
all which wages, rewards, and vietuai-money, the said adniwsaJ 
shall be paid in numner and form foUordng i^'-he 4^aU, 
before he and his retinue enter into tho ship, make 
musters before such <M>mmisidbners as shaifl fle^ 
Sovereign-lord to deputo'and anpbiat j.;and.'l*ui^ 

;suich mustep be 

.tethehan^.of saoh''as.'h|[B^';.^ 
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that three lunar months’ wages were paid in advance. The 
“ dead shares,” it must be supposed, regulated the division of 
prize-money. The stated tonnage of the ships engaged on 
this occasion was : Jtii'ijfmt, 1000 ; Mary Mow, 500 ; Peter 
Pomegranate, 400 ; Kioolae Rcede, 400 ; Mary and John, 
260 ; Ann, of Greenwich, 160 ; Mary George, JlOO ; Dragon, 
100; Barbara, 140; George, of Falmouth, 140; NicoktH, of 
Hampton, 200 ; Mwrtenet, 140 ; Genet, 70 ; ChriMtopher Davy, 
160 ; and Hahyan, 120. ” The said .soldiers, mariners, and 

gunners,” continues the instrument, “shall have of our 
Sovereign-lord eondmtt-namey, that is to .say, every of them, 
for every day’s journey from his bouse to the place where 
they shall bo shipped (accounting tweh’o miles for the day’s 
journey) sixpence ; of which days they shall have evidence by 
their oaths, before him or them, that our said Sovereign-lord 
shall appoint and assign to jiay them the sai<l wages and 
conduct money.” 

Towauds the close of the fifteenth century, learning and 
education in England underwent a permanent 
change, owing to the spread of the groat move- * 
mont Icnown as the lienatssanco to our shores, m* nnr 
Commencing in Italy, in the time of Petrarch, its 
earliest pioneer, it gradually assumed a twofold character ; first, 
in connexion with Latin literature; and secondly, in connexion 
with Greek literature. As regards the former, it is necessary 
to recall that many of Cicero’s writings, which had been for 
ages lying in oblivion, were now for the first time again brought 
to light ^d studied with an almost imbounded enthusiasm by 
Italian scholars, with many of whom it became ^eir chief 
ambition to bo successful imitators of Cicero’s Latin style ; as 
regards the latter, it is also to be remembered that Greek 
literature, as associated with heresy, had long been under the 
ban of the Church, and was consequently neglected. But 
iu the dflMn century, both before and after the M of 
Cbnstahllliii^le In: 1459, there had been a condnaid migration 
of (hseek bringh^ mth th«^ numerous 

manuscidpts of tmthors almeat unlwwh West, and 

thorn' th:.adhiiirl^’'4udien<^ of 

lectures 
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attracted scholars from all parts of Europe. In England, sonio 
students at Oxford — among whom were Selling, ( ilrocyn, Linacre, 
and William Latimer — were thus induced to repair to Italy in 
order to acquire a knowledge of Greek, which, on thiiir return, 
they imparted to their countrymen at homo. ( iradnally their 
example was followed by a considerable number of .scholars 
both from Oxford and Cambridge, and a great literary inter- 
course was thus brought about botwe(!n Italy and England. 
This literary intercourse led in turn to a more general 
intercom-se, which was attended I ly very important results in 
the latter country. 

Jiitt in England, as in Germany, it was not without con- 
siderable opposition that the “new learning," as it was termed, 
made its way. Civilians and canonists disliked the Ciceronian 
Latin, by the side of which their crabbed and barbarous diction 
appeared yet more crabbed and barbarous than before. The theo- 
logians, accustomed to cite the Latin Fathers as incontrovertible 
authorities with respect to points of doctrine, could not patiently 
endure to hoar Clemens, Origou, or )St IJasil cited in opposition 
and as of equal authority. Bchoolmasters throngliout the 
country wore almost invariably hostile Ui a movement which 
threatened to revolutionise the prevailing mothotls of education. 
A bitter feud broke out between the contending parties ; and 
at the universities, under the irarnes of "Greeks’’ and "Trojans," 
they carried on a series of animated conflicts. A t one time, it 
even appeared probable that the latter would prove victorious 
Erasmus, who was Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge from 1611 to 1614, after vainly endeavouring to 
establish a school of Greek in the university, almdoned his 
design in despair. At Oxford, the antipathy to tho j^udy was 
so violent, that in 1619 it became , necessary to issue a royal 
mandate in order to obtain for tho "Greeks” immunity from 
molestation. Had it not been for the exertions and influence 
of statesmen suoh as Bishop Fisher, Sir Thomas More, and 
Cardinal Wolsey, the progress of the now learning in Ifihgiand 
might have been indefinitely ]^tponed, 

. At this great crisis, the debt of oar fbrefathei^i 0 
would seem to hate been' 

Although he.'had Meci; ; 

■ ' behalf of Greek , in' ' 
direotion, was 
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was there that ho mainly producecl his INovurm ItiMrurtumfum, 
a paraphrase of the New Testament into Latin from the original 
Greek, and not, as Wycliffo’s Engli*sli Bible, chiefly from the 
Latin Vulgate — the errors of which he exposed unsparingly. 
The paraphrase by Erasmus also paved the way for Tyndalo's 
versions in the vernacular. The whole question of the study 
of Greek, at this period, is thiis to be found standing in close 
relation to the other great movement of the first half of the 
sixteenth century — the English Keformation. 

It was about the year 1521 that it became notorious in 
Cambridge that certain members of the 
TTniversity, mostly yomig men, were in the 
habit of holding meetings in the town, at an 
old inn, known as the White Horse, for the purpose of religious 
discussions. Those assemblings would appear, iii the first 
instance, to have had for their object simply the reading of 
Erasmus’s Paraphrase, and an o-xinoination nf some of the 
questions which it raised by its divergence from the Vulgate. 
A little later, however, it began to lie rumoured that these 
discussions wore extending to the yet graver ([uestions opened 
up by Luther’s earlier writings, in which ho was assailing irot 
only the prevalent abuses, but the doctrinal errors of the 
Roman Church. The White Horse now began to be known as 
“Germany," and its devout froqtientors as “Gonnana” In. 
reality, however, only a few of those who thus assembled 
adopted the Lutheran tenets ; they mainly wished to bring 
about a moderate reform, which, while rejecting the Papal su* 
premaoy, on the one hand, would have retained the institution 
of the episcopal order on the other. Among the more advanced 
wero Cpverdale and Tyndalo, whoso versions of tho Beriptures 
in the vernacular liocamo an important influenoo in our literary 
history, by the manner in which they served to fix tho standard 
of English prose. Among tho more moderate was Hu^ 
Latimer, who by his powerftxl pvxlpit oratciry roused the laity 
to a more systematic study of the Bible for themselves, al- 
though he did not coneem himself with Luther’s doctrines. 
Another was ^beit Bames, who confined hims^ chiefly to 
inveighing agifiust the abases of the Church arid the pride 
and tK«np of liirolsey. 

Jmsmus Mmseitalth^gh he la^el^ 
by his labouis, had movement. He 
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would have liked to see the more {glaring abuses and super- 
stitious observances abolished, to see the authority of (Jeneml 
Councils restored, as tho supreme tribunal of the Western 
Church, and ho would have rejoiced, above aU, to see education 
and learning more widely diffused among both tho clergy and 
the laity. When, however, he saw that Luther was leading 
his followers into a position of antagonism to tho Church which 
could result only in comidote rupture, ho drew back and took 
his stand on the side of conservatism. 

But there was yet a third field of labour in which the 
teaching of Erasmus was destined to bo 
attended by more definite results than either 
in connexion with tho study of Greek or of 
divinity. This was in relation to the improvement of education 
among the poorer laity. To no single scholar, indeed, is the 
cause of education in the sixteenth century under greater 
obligations than to Erasmus. His freedom from traditional 
prejudice, combined with his high scholarship and natural 
sagacity, enabled him to discern the conditions essential to the 
profitable acquirement of knowledge, whether in the case of a 
future monarch or of the son of a mechani& It was in tho 
year 1510 that the celebrated John Colot, who had been one 
of Erasmus’s best friends in England, consulted him as to tho 
choice of a master for a new school which he was proposing to 
found in London. Colet, the son of a Lord Mayor of London, 
was a man of fortime, and had studied at Oxford and in Italy ; 
and it was his aim to educate for the Church a select number 


of youths who should reflect tho best influences of the 
Renaissance, and especially be taught " pure iMin, the wry 
Roman tongue used in the time of Tully and ^ue^** His 
conception of the functions of the teacher was undouhte(% 
high 5 but he found Erasmtis’s yet higher. In Uat, the I^r 
in which the great scholar embodies the advibe 
maybe looked upon as one of the moi[^remar1cid>le 
in the whole Etemture of the history of edttcaflbm 
■]|rejd that a good teacher, even^for’ ^^/8hcul4:^hot 
Laithushbut should. .Ww 
'.haye at^ied. the Fathers rthat /he eh<^.. 

th&t:' ho ■ should 
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been fully realised in the appointment of William Lyly, the 
compiler of the first Latin Grammar for public schools in 
England, to the Mastorsliip of St. Paul’s School ; but it serves 
to show how high the theory of education had risen in the 
days and in the realm of Henry ^'IIL 

Some six yeai-s latei’, in 151G, Erasmus compiled his treatise 
on the “ Education of a C!hristian Prince,” in which he enun- 
ciates a scries of maxims designed to guide a monarch in his 
conduct of the realm and in his relations to the people. The 
compiler rather indicates the ideal to which the royal education 
should tend than lays down any distinct method to be pursued. 
The treatise, however, soon carno to bo regarded lus the best 
manual for those select few whom accident of birth might 
some day call upon to sway the sceptre, and the library of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, still pi’eserves the copy presented 
to King Edward \'I. in his eleventh year, and containing 
the royal autograph. 

In his old age, in the year 1529, Erasmus embodied the 
results of his long experience in a more 
practical treatise on the “First Liberal ilduca- 
tion of Boys.” To the reader of the present 
day so much of the advice here given will now appear trite and 
commonplace that it is only by recalling to mind what had 
hitherto been the discipline and training of the modiieval 
school that we can do justice to the originality and sound 
judgment which pervade this admirable treatise. Wo hear but 
little, it is true, concerning schoollx)y life in modiasval times ; 
but that little is generally unfavourable. One of the earliest 
glimpses we get is that aiibrded in the pages of Fitz-Stephen, 
the historian, of schools in London in the twelftli century 
(Vol I, p. 379); it seems to show tliat disputations were a good 
deal encouraged among tho scholars — a practice almost uni- 
versaUy condemned by the most authoritative writers on tlie 
of ^uoaf^n. . Generally speaking, thm appears to 
have been acompiete dtsregEUid of special aptitudes on the part 
of thoindividu^ pupil; thn traditional text^booka were Rotated 
td tlie class in a average 

wer»''Utoited'/t®::':Jfead^ to which, 

in,;di>ie cathedwL'sbhtK^K'tib^/W^ an 

same time, the 
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even among the gentry, as -we see from the “ Fasten Letters,” 
flogging "was looked upon as a necessary stimulus to boyish 
disinclination to study. Mrs. Agnes Fasten, in a letter to a 
teacher of her son (a lad of fifteen), written in 1457, begs that 
“ if the boy has not done well, he will truly belash him till he 
will mend.” Some endeavour was made to impart a few notions 
of deportment and manners, by instructing the youthful gentry 
in the “ Book of Urbanitie.” Erasmus, in his treatise, recom- 
mends that education should begin at home, and that a teacher 
should be chosen with aptitudes and a liking for his vocation. 
In learning Latin, a good vocabulary is first to bo acquired, all 
grammatical rules being made as concise and general as 
possible ; lessons are never to be tedious, but shotfld be given 
at frequent intervala As soon as a foundation had boon laid 
in language, the learner was to acquire a knowledge of facts 
and things. Erasmus held that the training of the inoiuory 
was a matter requiring especial attention; and, as essential 
thereto, he postulates a clear comprehension of facts, correct 
order of these in the mind, careful grounding in first notions 
and in distinctions. Such are a few of the really philosophic 
views on the sixbjoct of education with which, at this period, 
Englishmen, by the aid of this sensible tractate, became 
familiarised. 

It was Wolsey’s policy, as far as his position ponnitted, to 
place himself at the hood of the advancing 
voiaey aad the movement; and the foundation of Cardinal 
College (afterwards Christ Church) at Oxford, 
in 1625, endowed with the revenues of some 
of the suppressed monasteries and with teachers of the new 
learning, some of them brought from Cambri<Jge, gave 
practical proof of his sympathy. Brasenose had already been 
founded in 1611 ; and the rise of Corpus Christi in 1617, with 
olxairs for lecturers in Latin and Greek, was a notable er^t in 
■ the history of learning at Oxford. The latter foundation owed 
its origin to Richard Fqx, Bishop of Winoh^ter, anothor 
eminent patron of education at this period. At CaUibridge, 
Bishop Fisher, the patron Of Erasmus, was proceedlu^ dh lbe 
same lines; and through his efforts, the munifio^oe of ihe 
Jstdy Margaret, the mother of Henry VIL, was sudoottri^ly 
;4itbotad;,to the foundation of Qtrist's .Coiiegg';;du::'15(^/'-jiad 
’■liiiti.' 'Oollege in 161,1. At all those ■fcujftddtloirw''' the 
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statutes given tor their observance served not only to encourage 
the new studies, but also, by the absence of numy restrictions 
to be found in the codtss of the older societies, to impart a 
greater animation and sense of freedom in other respects. At 
St. Johix’s (bllego w'as gathered together a brilliant circle ot 
scholars, among whom were William Occil (afterwards Lord 
Burghlcy), Sir John Choke, and Roger Ascham, who vied with 
each other in their cnthusiastii} pursuit of the study of Greek 
and in the energy with which they devoted themselves to the 
instniction of the younger students. 

Nearly at the same time that he founded Cardinal College, 
Wolsoy also foundiid tlio Grammar School at 
Ipswich, and himself drew up a ])ian of classical 
instruction distributed through eight classes, 
which ho designed should servo as a model for the. grammar 
schools throughout the kingdom, 'riie, example thus set by 
Colet and Wolsoy was widely followed, and beforcs th(< close of 
Henry’s reign some fifty other schools w(>r(] founded. Among 
them wore those of the newly foundetl sees of Bristol, Chester, 
Gloucester, Oxford, and I’oterborough, together with those at 
Canterbury, Granthatn, Norwich, Rochester, Stamfonl, Sutton 
Coldfield, Wisbech, and Worcester. Of the already existing 
foundations, originally dosigitcd solely for the sons of eitixens 
and townsmen, some are to be tracfcd os far bock as the 
twelfth century — Uorliy having boon founded in 1 162, and St 
Alban’s in 1165. From that iwriod down to tho beginning of 
Henry VIIL’s reign, Carlisle enumerates some fivo-and-thirty 
more~among thorn, Winchester, Hertiford, Eton, Tho Mercers’, 
Chichester, Lancaster, and Guildfonl Not a few others prob- 
ably b^mo extinct ; for Roger Bacon asserts that in his time 
there were schools in every city, town, and borough, while in 
London the number was such as to cause the metropolis to 
bo designated tho "Third University." With the fifteenth 
century, however, those sdiools, like the universities, hafl 
rapidly doolinod, and in 1447 wo find four fjondon clergymen 
petitioning for ponnundon to found schools in their respective 
parishes ^ AllWlowR>the>’More ; Bt Andrew's, Holbom; St. 
Feter’s, Oomhill ; and St Mary Ooleohurch. It had also become 
the practice of many of the aobillty and gentry to send their 

Home huge monastery— 
an Glastottbury^ Kdihund's, and Hyde near 
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Winchester. Others confided them to the care of some prelate, 
distinguished for his virtues and learning; and Sir Thomas 
More himself had been educated in the household of Arch- 


bishop Morton. 

The dissolution of the monasteries stands in very close 
connexion with the history of edxication in 
S.d England. Of the effete condition of many 

of these foundations there appears to have been 
a widespread conviction long before the final catastrophe took 
place (Vol. II., p. 4GG seqq.). The school at Ipswich, like Car- 
dinal College, was endowed with the revenues of a suppressed 
priory, and in thus appropriating monastic property Wolsey ap- 
pears to have had the sanction of the Roman see. Had it not 
been,indeed,for Henry’s quarrel with the Pope, it is probable that 
a considerable proportion of the monastic revenues might have 
been thus transferred without involving so complete a revolu- 
tion as that which ultimately resulted. But for a time a very 
different tendency seemed likely to prevail, and the greed of 
the courtiers, unsatisfied with the spoil of the monasteries, 
threatened to engulf the universities and colleges themselves. 
Considerable estates wore permanently alienated from more 
than one foundation, and all found themselves distinctly 
menaced. In the year 1545, when Fisher’s influence could no 
longer be invoked, St. John’s College was in great danger. 
Fortunately, however. King Henry was induced to examine 
for himself the accounts of the society, and thereupon per- 
emptorily refused to sanction the proposed spoliation, observ- 
ing that “he thought he hod not in his realm so many 
persons so honestly maintained in living by so little land and 
rent.” In one respect, indi^ the dispersion of 'the ijj^nastio 
communities proved dir^^ detrimental to the univeraitios, 
for it had been customary :i^r both monasteries and &iari(»s to 
send their most promising members to Oxford or Cambridge, 
there to reside for several years, keeping their aicts in the 


eohools and attending lectures; “in order,” says anoyidJth* 
]ttn<ition, so late as 1585^ that “alter they .were 

holy letters, tb^ might, when they rattm^ ,^10^ 
their brethren ;'and ' dil%ently ,teach^tke' 

virii th® 4isap]^a«(se':«f 
.wiimsssad' a'comi^li!^ 
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tho ancient system of instruction. < ‘romwell’s <;ommi.ssionors 
appeared both at Oxford and at Cainbrid,t![e, 
and formally expelled the schoolmen and Revolution 
their commentators alike from the (jolloges Teach^. 
and from tho schools. One of their number. 

Dr. Leighton, in an oft-(inoted passage, has left on r<(oord tho 
scone to bo witnessed in tho great court of New (College, 
Oxford, “full of tho leaves of Dunce” (Duns Seotus), “the 
wind blowing them into eveiy corner.” Among th<5 more 
notable of tho now provisions were those requiring that each 
college should now found and maintain “ two daily jniblic 
lectures, one of Greek tho other of Latin"; that all students 
should bo allowed to read tho Scriptures without interference, 
and also to attend lectures upon them ; that lectures on the 
canon law and degrees in that faculty should alike l)e abolished ; 
that the study of Aristotle shoidd bo pursued without “ tho 
frivolous questions and obs(;uro glosses” of his modiaival com- 
mentators; that Rudolphus Agricola (an early Gorman re- 
former) and Melanchthon should occuiy a prominent place in 
tho now list of text-books. In tho year 1540 tho foundation 
of the Regius Professorships at both universities on tho several 
siibjects of divinity, civil law, physic, Hebrew, and Greek, with 
separate endowments, affordcxl imporUnt oxtmneous aid to 
those several branches of loaniing. Ascham, writing about 
the year 1642, speaks with enthusiasTn of tho impetus thus 
given to classical studios at Cambridge, which ho describes as 
“quite another place," “so sulmtantially and splendidly has it 
been endowed by the royal munificence.” “Aristotle and 
Plato;" ho goes on to say, “ are being road oven by the boys 
(the undergraduates); Fiophooks and Euripides are more 
familiar^pfebors than Plautus was Id your time; Herodotus, 
Thuiydides, ^1 Xenophon are i^e conned and discussed 
than livy was then. Demosthenes is m familiar an author as 
(Icero used to l>e; and there are more copies of Isodates in 
use than there used to be of Torenon .Nor do we disregard 
the Latin author^ hut study vnidt the greatest Jieal tho choicest 
yrntoiEs of the; bswt period." of the Oredit attaehlng to 

this improved sttdn of to Bir 

John Oheke, who had to: the professorship ot 

Gro^ The fonadhtkft; ^ to is, perhaps,' 

notoble;';:oyj^;,}il|^;'jy^ the history of 
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education in Henry’s rei^. Through the royal munificence it 
was largely endowed, chiefly from the great tithes which had 
formerly belonged to the monasteries, while in its constitution 
the college represented the first complete example of a society 
administered and providing its various courses of instruction 
in entire independence of the university. 

It is duo to Henry himself to recognise the fact that ho 
was a scholar and woll-road theologian, and 
Mortfs^^aoe. selected the ablest teachers to educate 

his own family. Ludovicus Vivos was the 
tutor of the Princess Mary ; Eogor Ascham of Lady Jane 
Grey and (iueen Elizabeth ; Sir John Cihcko of Prince Edward. 
No scholar in this reign, however, exorcised a more potent 
influence than Sir Thomas More, whose wont it was to 
assemble under his roof young scholars destined for the 
clerical profession or for official life, whom he treated with 
parental kindness; while of the circle thus gathered round 
him, we are told that it resembled “ rather an universite than 
a private school” His “ Utopia” remained unprinted in Eng- 
land during his lifetime (p. 104), but in 1561 it was translated 
into English by Ralph Robinson, a fellow of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, o5ord, and belongs accordingly to the literary influences 
of the reign of Edward VI. From its pages we may not unreason- 
ably infer the breadth of thought and wise sentiments which 
characterised the author’s conversation with those whom he, 
in a certain sense, educated. Allowing for certain commun- 
istic notions, it may justly bo said that social reform and 
enlightened philanthropy, ever since More’s time, have seemed 
to draw nearer to the ideal which he hero holds up, of an 
imaginary community where life is earned on according to 
Nature rather than the dictates of mediajval asceticilm, and 
where legislation places within the reach of all, healthy homos, 
prescribed hours both of labour and recreation, land and other 
property shared in common, perfect freedom of opinion, and 
every kind of intelleotual pursuit and innocent pastime. 

Among those who received instruotion under Mioi^’s soo[ 
vfM- Sir Thomas Elyot, another of the many eminent men 
w'limin Wolsey’s discernment raised to serve the State. ■ la his 
reimafrkshle Iw entitled “The Goyemour," which appeared 
' 'fin: propounded a variety of views 'on" the, sub- 
many of which were^ starthlti'/'tO'', hhf 
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contemporaries. They were largely derived from Pluto’s “ Ho- 
public,” as ivell us from the writings of ].^atrizi, an Italian 
bishop of the preceding century, and thus distinctly ropresout 
lionaissance influence. But to the majority of Englishmen 
they were altogether now ; and appearing as the utterances of 
a distinguished diidomatist of the day, they produced a great 
eflfect at the time, while their subsequent oftect on educational 
literature was yet greater. Among the reforms which Elyot 
advocated were: systematic kindness to the youthful learner 
and a careful regard for individual aptitiulos; the use of 
object-lessons in instructing children, with the aid of pictures 
and toys ; in the study of Latin, le.ss attention to the niceties 
of grammar and more to the moaning and spirit of each 
author; in the study of Greek, an observed sequence oi 
authors; the use of maps in the study of historical' writers 
loss time given to logic. 

Superior in originalit}' to Elyot was Ludovicus \'ivos, a 


native of 'V^alencia in Spain. Ho had studied, 
not only at the university of his native town. 


Indovimu Vlve«. 


but also at Paris, Louvain, and Oxford. Ho resided in 


England from 1628 to 1528, and during that time acted as 
tutor to the Princess Mary. Although well reml in the 
classical authors, ho did not regard them with that unquulifiud 
admiration, approaching almost to idolatry, too often oxhibitoti 
by the scholar of the lienaissonoe. Ho hod the courage dis- 
passionately to weigh in the balance the disadvantages as well 
as tibe advantages to bo derived from the study of the pagan 
literatxire, and pronounced his conclusions with a candour and 
sobriety of judgment displayed by few of his contemporaries. 
He is perhaps the first writer on the subject of education 
who advSed the use of expurgated editions of the classical 
authors. His discourse “ On Studies" (Do Disciplinis), which 
appeared about the same time W Elyot's work, is also the 
vehicle of many independent and enlightened judgments on 
other educational questions. He was not only one of the Erst 
to reject the notion of aOcepting the authority of Aristotle as 
final on all Scientific subjects ; but he, in a very remarkable 
manner, antiedpated Baoon by irudsting upon obmrvation and 
experiment as esmtiol to aU true smentine advancement. In 
discussing the choice of a site lor a «o|kOo! ho dwells upon 
cewiderations KurelypTciMmt to tb^ ininds of founders in those 
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days, siicli as the healthiness of the locality, cheapness of 
necessaries for living, the character of the crafts carried on in 
the neighbourhood, and other features of the local life. In 
connexion with teaching he lays special stress on a careful 
continuity in the work of instniction, the interdependence 
of the different parts being always maintained. He, is of 
opinion that more should be left to the independent exertion 
of the pupil than was the practice in that day. And while he 
places, with justice at that time, the acquirement of Latin in 
the foreground, he holds that it should be taught, and 
grammar likewise, throiiffh the mediv/in of the veroutevlnr. 
Living languages, he considers, .should be acquired, not 
through a grammar, but by learning to converse in them 
with natives. 

It is astonishing that views so rational and enlightened 
should have been propounded so authoritatively in the first 
half of the sixteenth century, and should have produced so little 
effect that they appear to have a,ltogether pas^j fimm recol- 
lection, and were again put forth two centuries later as the 
result of independent speculation. Much, on the other hand, 
of what Elyot had advised and taught was embodied hjy Eoger 
Ascham in his well-known treatiaaj 
■**’*“^ Hcholomaster.” The first edition of the book 
did not appear until 1570, but we know that as early as 1545 
he was carrying into practice the views to which he here gives 
expression. During the early part of King Edward’s reign he 
was acting as tutor to the Princess Elizabeth, to whose, re- 
markable skid as a linguist and conversational command of 
Latin, Greek, French, and Italian, he pays a notable tribute. A 
temporary coolness arose, however, between the princess and 
her instructor, and from 1650 to the death of Edward^ Asohara 
was absent from England, wring as secretary to Kichaed 
Morysin, English ambassador to the Court of Charles V. 

'The most striking feature in the '‘SoholeTna8t0r'’ is fhp 
method recommended by Ascham in teaching Lati^ It is 
borrowed from the yoiwger Pliny, but improv^ Upon, 
ss. simple w it is rational,. , As, the .text^^lc pf irittei^^ 
recommends, a selection 'from thC' easier.'* 

.lyMch had been . compiled by Ids' Mend 
, .and' the learner, wis' 'Arst 

abject., : 
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contents. Then ho was to render the original iirto English, 
and to do this more than once, until ho understood the 
precise force of every Latin expression. Next, he was to 
parse the Latin, word by word. After this, ho was to have a 
“ paper book” given to him, in which he was to wi'ite a trans- 
lation of the whole letter into English. Then, after a certain 
interval of not less than an hour, he was to have his English 
"version given him back to turn into Latin. Then he was to 
take his Latin version to the master, who was to j)laco the 
pupil’s Latin and Cicero’s side by side, and, pointing out the 
deviations from the original, to make these discrepancies the 
basis of a lesmn in yrmnumr. 

Notwithstanding the manifest merits of this method, it 
involved too much trouble on the part of the teacher with the 
individual pupil, and called, perhai)s, for too much intelligence 
in the average instructor to bo acceptable in the class-room. 
The method which ultimately obtaiiusd in the public grammar 
school was that of Ascham’s contemporary above-mentioned, 
John Sturm, of Strassburg — a system of carefully-graduated 
instnxction extending through nine (slassos, in which little was 
left to tlie discretion of the instructor of each class and little 
regard was paid to the individual capacity of the scholar. It 
had, however, the merit of reducing the work of teaching the 
classics to a system of uniform, rigid drill, which appealed 
much more successfully than Ascham’s method to the 
mechanical spirit of tlio ago and to tho interests of the 
ordinary schoolmaster. But although his method failed to 
gain currency, Asoham’s “ Soholomastor” at once took its 
permanent place as an English classic. The whtdo work 
abounds with choice anecdotes, admirable reflexions, pr^jnant 
sentiments' from pagan authors, scholarly criticisms ; and ex- 
hibits throiiighout, moreover, a deep yot kindly estimate of the 
boy nature, which makes it ono of tho most suggestive and 
fascinating hooks in tho English language, and justly entitles 
tho author to the praise Ustoworl upon him by Gabriel 
Harvey, of being “ a flowing spritig of humanity.” Unfor- 
tunately, however, his pleadings in fitvour of a moio kindly 
disoipline remained «s little rx^^arded as his method of 
t«»aohing Latin. The harsh trdah:nent the grammar school 
and beoamo pisovofhW * so that parents, as at Eam- 
, .early in ' ■ the . seventeffinlh oeh^iiry, ' would sometimes 
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complain to tlic magistrates that their children were in danger 
of losing their senses, lives, and limbs.” 


G. SAnTTSBURY. 
Uteratuie. 


That period of the history of English litcrahiro which 
includes the reigns of Henry YIII., Edward 
VI, and ]\[ary, has an interest whiclj varies 
remarkably, according to the standard of 
appreciation adojitcd. Judged by the positive literary merit 
of the wiitcrs whoso names ai-c include<l in it, it can hardly 
bo admitted to the second class, and ocrtainly not to the lirst. 
It produced no poet and no prose-writer whoso works have 
retained, or have at any time roachcal, a prominent {)osition 
among English classics. Skelton, More, Tjatimor, Wyatt, 
Ascham, and Surrey are the only names in it that are at all 
TheBe^untog any but students of English litora- 

of the Modem ture ; and if wo add Hawes at the <!arlieat 
Period. XJdall later, wo shall have pri'.tty 

well exhausted the list of those whose litemry interest, in- 
trinsically and without the aid of the historic estimate, is 
above the average. Wo may add many as curiosities, as 
valuable for tho matter of their writings as teachers, and so 
forth. Bnt hero wo got into quite another order of apprecia- 
tion — that of tho historic estimate itself. Viewed from this 
side, tho period is not only not ins^nificant, but it takes very 
high rank ; for it is one of those by no moans common porioils 
when the order changes, not with the gradual and almost 
imperceptible kind of change which is always before us. It is 
not merely a shifting of scenes that is going on, it is the 
passage from one act to another—almost the passagejirom on© 
play to another in a trilogy or tetralogy. In a certain sons© 
no change has taken place sinoo whiolx has been so sweeping 
as that which began, if it was not fully accomplished, during 
thoso fifty years. Here English literature censes to W 
modiffival, and prepares itself to bo modem; it applies, 
for enrichment and comparison to the classical W 

g^ltded for tho first time as literary models, and 

other than French ; it makes effort*;' afc';l)he,dri«^ 
quoBrions of 
■:foi?&;:lh'':.,the: scholastic' manner. ■„ 
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of which, indeed, are not. fiilty seen till a quarter of a century 
after it has ceased, but which is practically inevitable, not 
merely from the date of “Tottcr.s Miscellany” (1.557), but 
from tho much earlier date at which the more important 
contents of that Mi.sccllany wore written. 

Tlie causes of this gi-eat change were noiicssiirily manifold, 
and some of thorn — the religious quarrels of tho time, the 
immense impulse to n<!w efforts and now thought of all kinds 
given by the discovery of America, tho political alterations 
brought in by tho ^\''ars of tho Hoses, and so forth — were not 
specially literary ; but in so far as spciu’ully litesrary influences 
were necessary and were at woi'k, they wertt supplied by t.he 
two now sbidios above referred to. 'I'lm first was th<! study of 
the classics, and especially of (Jreek (which was introduced 
by Grocyn, d. 1519 , and Linacrc, d. 1 , 524 , at O.vford, ami by 
others somewhat later at Gambridge), mit iruirely as texts, tho 
matter of which was to bo more or less imjdicitly believed, but 
from tho point of view of scholarship as models of styh^, as 
examples of literary life, and instructions in literary manners. 
The other was tho study of tho literature of Irioutheni Europe, 
and especially of Italy, and rather later Spain, not neglecting 
the more northeni productions of Geniiany, for matter chiefly. 
France had already exorcised her full teaching infliuinco, and 
Franco at this particular Tnomont had nothing whatever to 
teach. It was not till quite towards the (jnd of our period 
that, in Marot and Rabelais, she begun once more to produce 
writers of groat individual talent, and neither of those had 
anything to teach Englishmen in what Englishmen wore 
then specially anxious to learn — tho fonnal pirts of litowitnro. 

It ii|, seldom, however, that a period of change from 
the old to tho new like this opens with such 
striking examples of tho old as tho two jaasts 
whose names have been mentionwl above — 

Hawos and Skelton, They oomplete «a<5h other in a very 
remarkable way, and they have wide diffitfencos in 

^pearanoe, they have even greater agroemente in reality, 
Tk^ were almost exSoot oonteraporariee, for thotigh it is not 
known when either ’Sfai* boriSi» Skolten oertainly dieci in 
and the only positive w"® haW as dead 

tbo MlolviEd? ^ 

'#^'1)0 placed sosnev^.' ' JKtWrei'was an Gxford man, 
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Skelton was of Cambridge. Hawes travelled, was Groom of 
the Chamber to Henry VIII., was evidently a great student of 
Chaucer and his school, especially Lydgate, and in the main 
followed them in his own verse. Scarcely anything more is 
known of him ]iersonally. With Skelton, who was probably 
a rather older man, it is difterent. A Master of Arts at Cam- 
bridge from, it would appear, 1484, ho was soon created I’oet 
Laureate by the sister univei'sity — a dignity rather to bo com- 
pared with the academic “crowns” of some foreign institutions 
than with the oHice of Drydon and Lord Tennyson. Ho was 
an industrious translator of fjatin, and was patronised by 
Henry VII. and his mother Lady Margaret. Ho took Orders 
rather late, fourteen years after his Master’s degree was pre- 
sented to the Rectory of Diss in Norfolk (his native county), 
and proceeded to take to himself a wife, for which, though not 
deprived, he was suspended. Ho wont to London and, though 
ho had once boon tutor to Henry VIII., and seems to have 
boon well treated by him, plunged into the fray against 
Henry’s favourite, Wolsoy, attacking him in various satires of 
no groat polish but of unsurpassed virulence and occasional 
vigour, the chief of which is “ Why come ye not to Court ? ” 
He had to take sanctuary at Westminster, and died there but 
a few months before Wolsoy’s disgrace. 

Although, as has boon said, there are strange differences 
between these two contemporaries, the differences are accom- 
panied by resemblances not loss remarkable. Hawes is essen- 
tially, and not merely in his accidents, a courtly poet His 
chief poem, “ The Pastime of Pleasure : or, the History of 
Grand Amour and La Rello Pucel ” (of which, with his other 
work, the first thorough edition has long been expected from 
Professor Arbor) speaks itself by its very title to ail vmo know 
the older English poetry. In general character, no less than 
in minor developments, it deviates hardly at all from the 
common form of the allegorical love romance which hod been 
planted upon all Europe by the “ Roman do la Bose,” to which 
even the towering genius of Chaucer stooped at times, .sad 
which almost completely enslaved ChaucePs follpwem . tChero 
are a few touches of more moderti English in Hawes, and 
#^e is a certain way of regarding huf subject whhJ^ 
liberal critics Jo' speak of 
'‘faerie Queene.*' The 
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to the present ■writer to have nearly all its windows turned to 
the first, not the second, stage of tlie journey. Hawes is nf)t 
by any means a dcspbiable poet, but he is altogi^ther of the 
past, even for his own time. 

It is fair to say, howevei*, that the niuoh more original and 
versatile genius of Skelton shows, in his more elaborate and 
literary work, exactly the same ten<lency, if fiCindency that may 
bo called which refuses to ti-nd. ( )]io whole division of his 
poems — the “ (Jrown of Laurel,” with its delightful minor ad- 
dresses to the girls of high degree who had, at the (.Jountess 
of Surrey’s bidding, vic'd in embroid(;ring a gift for the 
Laureate; the “Lougee of (Vmrt,” an allegoriccal satire; the 
“ Dolorous Death of the Karl of Northumlw'rland,” and the 
rest — runs in the ruts of thc! old poetry ([uite as much as 
Hawes. And the othci' lialf — thi' half wliieh, in a somewhat 
second-hand way, kesesps Skelton’s name' alive for those who do 
not care to oxainino the stately ( Hiauccrian septetts, or the 
dainty skipping versos to Lady Muriel and Lady Kli^tabeth 
Howard, to the two Isabels (I’eimell and Knight), Ui Margery 
Wentworth, Margaret Tylney, .lane Hlenncudnissett and (lor- 
trude Statham— -though it is fresh and vigorous enough, has no 
foretaste of Bllixabothan form in it, “ The Tunning of Klynour 
Ruinmyngo” (anticipating and betUiring Simdlott at his filthiest, 
but full of mastorstrokes), “Why come yc not to Oourt?” 
with its fearless onslaught on the all-powerful favourite ; the 
illiberal but genuine and patriotic shout over the Rout of the 
Duke of Albany and his Scots and Frenchmen at “ the water 
of Tweed ” — these and minor things are written in a curious 
short skipping doggerel, which has preserved the name of 
Skoltonwin, but which as little as anything of the time shows 
the influence of the real Renaissancio, the inttuouco which was 
to unite scholarship with vigottr in })ootry. 

Yet in the voiy time of these two ptiets, and partly by the 
means of one of them — for Skelton was no 
idle translator— the sotsds of this Renaissance ror^ 
in England were being sown broatlcast. Every- 
body, to adopt a pardonable eitoggeration, was reading Froneb, 
Italian, Gorman, ijpohish, Greek— bitt ospeeially Italiatx 

and the olassios — and applying their lessons to English. Tho 
great influonoo of the t^hmg of Groolt, first at Oxford and 
^en at Cambridgo, has beeti referred to, Tho rai»ge and 
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vigour of the more luodonr studies of the time may l»o 
examplcd by the excellent John Palsgrave, d. 1 554, who not 
only was responsible for an “ Eclaireisseinent do la Ijanguo 
Francoisc ” (1530), historically very valuable, but translated 
(1540) what is, perhaps, the most brilliant of Reniiissanco Latin 
comedies, the “Acolastns” of the Dutchman, Wilelm Voider, 
aliatt Fullonius, aliaN (Inaphens. A French gi-ammar had 
boon, a little earlier, published by Alexander lltinilay (d. 1552), 
a Scot — probably a (.lambridgo man, certainly a chaplain of 
St. Mary Ottory in Devon and a monk of Ely, an adaptor of 
Eclogues (said to bo the first in English, after /Eneas Silvias 
and Mantuauus), and bcist of all known as the translator (1500) 
of Sebastian Brant’s “ Narrcnscdiitf.” Barclay, who seems to 
have been somewhat vagrant- in taste, was subsofinently a 
Franciscan at Canterbury, and after tlio dissolution of the 
monasteries, hold divoi-s secular bonofieos. But the range of 
his studies is more significant of the time than «)f any jier- 
sonal impulse. It was, indeed, a timo which was “making 
itself " (to use the famous phrase in roforontie to the youth of 
Sir Walter Scott) in almost every direction : and the positive 
interest of its achievements, or of moat of thorn, is not nearly 
so remarkable as their comparative imimrtanco 
in the history of literature. Independently 
of the foreign scholars who, chiefly in Latin, 
sot examples to the English writers, such as Bernard Andr^ 
and Polydoro Vergil ; of the reforming controversialists, with 
Tyndalo and Roy at their head, who helped to bring literature, 
or something like literature, in the vernacular, homo to the 
vulgar ; of the early translators of the Bible, among whona, of 
course, Tyndale himself is to be reckoned ; of the ikaiw&iis- 
torians, half-chroniclers, like Fabyan, Hall, and Grafton, 6omo 
writers who, without being beholden to their matter or the 
novelty of their form in English, would have boon at 
timo noteworthy for their purely literary talenfcs, appeared in 
the roign of Henry VIII. There was Lelaad, the topc^p^pli^r { 
there was Sir Thomas Elyofc, author of; th0;romark<l(ie,,i^ 
^partly .political, but mainly d^ijag''fldth,''th6' 
;;‘'jg^ttonwin--oaIlod “ The Governor, 

of -preachers, and an anpestor 
-inoludes; 
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and interludes, the chief ef whein was John Heywood (1497- 
1575) ; ])art]y anticiimtors of the actual drama, like Nicholas 
Udall (d. 1550), who, in apparent imitation of the Torentiau 


or riautino stylo, or, more probably still, of the Ilonaissanco 
Latin imitations of it, stumbled on Jiolph Eoixfei’ Thiulrr 
(in 1540), and thereby wrote what has boon generally and 
justly held to bo the lirst English comedy (p. ,‘k‘)9). 

But in a very brief notice of the literature of this jieriod, 
more than in such a notice ' of almost any 
other, it is diffienh to avoid (•.ommitting two leaSSgwSers. 
mistakes: mentioning authors of really second- 
rate importance, witlumt sufficient detail, for rvliich there is no 
room, and omitting others of hardly less importance alto- 
gether. It will, therefoni, bo bettor to end with four jaa-sons 
who, if none of them is actually tii-st-rate, all havts intrinsic 
worth beyond the common, who represent (Saekville being 
postponed as more ju'oporly Elizabethan) the highest achieve- 
ments in English pi'oso and voi’so of the century before the 
accession of Elizabeth, and who, in the case of throes of them 


at least, either mstually display or very closely foreshiwlow the 
innovations in prose and verso stylo which wore to introduce 
those groat ages of English literature to which ( Ihaucor alone, 
of all the forerunners, had distinctly pointed. These four uairioa 
are those of Moro, Ascharn, Wyatt, and SiiiTey; the first 
writing comparatively early, and more noteworthy for matter 
than for form ; the second partly belonging to the period, jind 
very characteristic of it ; the third and fourth unpublished 
till its very end', but exemplifying in point of composition and 
influence the heart of it all. 

The lives of these four are much bettor known than those 


of most of the authors previously moutionod ; and that More 
in 1586, and Surrey in 1647, died on the sssaffold. vintuns of 
Henry’s capricious despotism, is, jiorhaps, the best known foot 
of all Wyatt, a man of position and a prominent diplomatist, 
had more than ono 08ca|>o of a similar fate, and wtw perhajis 
fortunate in the oj^portunity of dying quietly in 1642, having 
hardly reached mi^o Awham, too,: wm Court 

circle, but his humbler rank, or his greater pm<lonoe,proteoto(l 
him, and he outUvod tfee hdtdi of Henry Till, and 

Mary. His well-kitown dates from this 

pWidd, and, though h U^' rttoto than the later 
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“ Scholemastor,” is an excellent example of the style which 
scholarly Englishmen, conscious of the superiority of classic 
models but not willing to make English a mere copy of Greek 
and Latin, were at the time writing in considerable cpiantity, 
though seldom with such taste or such judgment as Ascham’s. 

As for the elder, and, in non-literary matters, more illustrious 
prose-writer, it may, perhaps, seem odd that his 
The utopia. greatest work — the only work by which ho is 
generally known — was not written in English at all. The 
“ Utopia,” first printed (abroad) in 15 Hi, was written by More in 
Latin, and was first introduced “ in the English tongue to 
Eirglish men ’’long after its author’s d<!at.h,in aversion by Kalph 
Robinson in 1.5.51. As a matter of fact, Slore w'as a voluminous 


writer enough in English pro.se (he wrote in verso, too), the 
great bulk of it consisting of controvomial panijihUtts against 
the Lutherans, though he also loft a “History of Edward V. 
and Richard III.,” and other matter. Vet, paradoxical as it 
may seem, posterity, which is very gmiorally though not 
always right, has boon right in fixing on the “ Utopia,” which 
ho never wrote in English, as his chief contribution to 1‘lnglish 
literature. For it is almost' the earliest exposition by an 
Englishman of the spirit of the earlier English Renaissance, 
More was an Oxford man, deeply indaicd with Oxford Hu- 
manism ; and in this little treatise (in fonn a kind of sketch 


of a Platonic commonwealth) ho has exemplified at once the 
religious liberalism (free in his case from any laxity of belief), 
the comparativo spirit in regard to ancient and niodom 
literatures and institutions, the enthusiasm excited by the 
discovery of a Now World — all the ingredients, in short, of 
tho fermenting mixttiro which was at work on the iiational 
mind. 


Tho literary position of tho two poets was different and more 
distinct — being concemwi almost entirely with 
wjFsttaaiBnmy. preseutod together to 

tho public, as above observoti, in 1667, by “ Tattol’s Miscelkhy,” 
was of considerably earlier date. Wyatt, so far as wo khtw, 
introduced the sonnet into English ; Surrey, so far as wo know, 
ij^oduced regular decasyUabic blank verso. Jiofh w® ffoirno- 
tlMfes said to have introduced a ‘‘Now Prosody ’’-"^a.phwiso 
^ld4!^';is;^oapaible of being used in a rather 'iloisiiftdiag 

'■ii^ , j|i'' hw. right^ enough 'lu intontion. ■ : 
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it is iiiipossiblo to introfluce a now prosody into any langitago ; 
for prosody is an insc^parablo aocidont, if not an ossontiiitF 
property, of every language, as it is developed by its own 
organie gi'owth. The followers of Wyatt and Surrey did 
endeavour to introdueo a new prosody — sapphies, hexameters, 
alcaics, and what not, — and failed as they were bound to fail. 
All that Surrey and Wyatt tluimselves did W'as to tighten up 
the bearings (if we may so speak) of Jlnglish vems oii tlio 
linos which the greatest lOnglish poets had 
themselves us(«l, but whi<;h had beiui neglected Metres, 

or carel(!ssly misused by their followers. The deiaisyllablo, 
which was their stajile metre, was the deciasyllable of (haucesr, 
adjusted at first, esjuicially by Wyatt, to the awkwardly enough 
altered pronunciation of the languagi*. The Ak^xandriues and 
Fourteeners with which they varied it, were also nothing radi<‘ally 
novel. But they discourageil the mere doggend — allit<.>raf,ivo or 
other — which had survived the llhau<‘erian reforms, and had 
been specially jiatronised in difierent forms by Skidton and by 
the Scotch poets: and they rejected the kiose versification 
(whether duo to imperfect printing or not is a ipiestion dificrctl 
Tipon by experts) which is Kanarkalile in the printed work of 
Hawes. The Italian models which they studied, and still more 
the great Italian form of the sonnet which they introduced 
and cultivated, must have been of inestimable service in 
assisting them to observe this increased exactitude. At the 
same time, their anxiety to lie accurate led them occasionally to 
wrest accentuation, to force rhyme, and in other ways to distort 
and play tricks with their rnothor-tongiro. 

But this drawback, such as it was, was os nothing com- 
pared to*the advantages which they gained Whothor Wyatt, 
at least, had a very good ear may bo doubted ; some of his 
experiments hardly look like it But Surrey was evidently a 
born master of metre, and his older contemporary was saved 
by his models from the stumbles to which ho was natitrally 
rather inclined. Both, moreover, hatl either by idiosynorasy, 
or by saturating' themselves with tho if^irit of these models, 

, attained to a l»t of , pooticad (chiefly amatory) conception, 

' which enabled thorn to present thoir poetry in a fused and 
, .,shapon forta far diflferent from the jhalfdttaitioidato utterings 
or mutterings of thoir on tho one 

: and the endh^ of ^ F allegorising on the 
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otlior, had brought those predocossora somctiiries very near to 
the verge of nonsense. Skelton in particular (and that not 
merely in the part of his verso which is popular, satiric, and 
burlesque) is sometimes very nearly iuipossililo to construe; 
and, side by side with the nobler passages of such men as the 
Scotchman Dunbar, wo often find other pixssagcs where Avords 
seem to bo used, if not with no meaning at all, at any rate 
in a reckless fashion of “piling up,” veiy much as a child 
smears the colours from its paint-bo.K one over another’. 

All this Wyatt and Surrey changed ; at loa^t, of the change 
of all this they set an example which, slowly and not very 
promisingly followed, produced at last, after the transitional 
and undecided though fine work of iSackville, the magnificent 
poetical medium of Hponsor. The companions who appeared 
with them in “ Tottel’s Miscellany,” and who, with others of 
the same kind, peopled English literature during the third 
quarter of the century, wore for the most part poor if respect- 
able creatures. No one, except Saekvillo himself, had the 
least spark of divine fire. But the hearth for the reception of 
that fire had been laid, the implements and materials for its 
maintenance and adjustment had boon fashioned or collected. 

This was, in short, to recur to the point from which wo started, 
the office of the whole period, though it was not so strikingly 
or thoroughly performed by any man in prose as by those two 
men in verso. Indeed, it was nearly a full century, or more than 
a full century (according as Jonson with some, or Cowley with 
others, is taken to be the Wyatt of English prose) that prose itself 
was thoroughly reformed. But the whole period was one, if not 
of eager experiment — it had hardly the original 
genius for that at its disposal— offtlil^nt 
collection of material, of patient exploration 
and comparison of what had been done by others, of discontent 
(not scornful or insolent, but genuine) with th6 mere following 
of ancient ways, of attempts to refine and to correct^whioh 
were saved from the frequently narrowing teisAenoieit of sttcit 
attempts by the abundance and variety of the now iiritdjR^tii 
tho hew matter upon which the slowly 
,;,i8^1arship of the. age' had f© work , To 




;at.'.once .and.vrith 

' ' '■■'^iliteHiktnto'to another ;.;it, " 
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seem tliiit soiiiotliiu;!jf luul been skipped in the passinj^ — tliat 
there must l»e ii ti’ansitiou period somewhere — so abrupt and 
marked is the chan<fe. It is not jjossible — for reasons already 
given, and for otluirs which, no doubt, depend upon the ac- 
cidents of personality — to arrange any such striking contrast 
in prose ; but both could hardly bo expected. On the whole, 
this most interesting ])eriod luis hitluirto had s<!ant attention 
from professed historians and scantier study from ordinary 
students. Yet at no time, perhai)s, has the spirit of literature, 
such as it was, been more thorongldy a spirit of tluMigo; and at 
none has it been more <;losoly connected with the pnahuition 
of the gr(!at(;r things thiit wens to come. 


In the last (diaphir wi! left the Itrilliant (lawin Douglas after 
his first attempt in literature, made when he 
was a very young man. The “Palace 
Honour ” was an elaborate allegory with little tiwratura. 
to recommend it but its higdi purpo.se, its de- 
scriptions of natural s<ionoH,and its occasional gloatns of humour. 
The Palaco of Venus reminds ono of “ 'I'ho liouso of Fame ” ; 
the constant allegory is a foaturo common to a score of works 
which oxcol this ono, but the grotoH(pio detail with which tho 
beauty in uglinos-s, tho moro clroary, wilder aspects of Nature 
aro described, and tho humorous passages, such as that upon 
contemporary literature, give a distinctive flavour which makes 
tho “ Palaco of Honour ” l>ott«r reading than 
many works of higher artistic attainment. 

And this in spite of the general siraihvrity of 
the plan, to the "House of Fame.” Douglas was a poet 
stricken with the love of affairs, a taste ho afterwards paid for 
deady. His family pride and his ambition were more con- 
stantly witbi hitn ^han his muse, and it was not tiU, a dozen 
years iator* tha^ his translation of the 
“ Aonoid ” (1513^ appoawxl This work is one , 
of : tlie clearest lii^s of the passing of the ; 
literacy middle, The forms weBpe st»U ^ediaaval, but 
jponig^as was a pidhw la the cidticaV rn^hbds o the Huraan- 
■igi|(^'''',;.i!Ohancor*s by modem 

^lEeeueil of the 
th« tronriatloa. 
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History of Troy” and '"Eneydos,” were nothing more than 
translations of French romances.^ Douglas* was the first 
serious attempt at a faithful rendering of a great classical 
author. Ho has a true appreciation of the beauties of the 
Virgilian verse, and is able to put himself at the author’s 
point of view. He insists that Chaucer was wrong in blaming 
Aeneas for the desertion of Dido — the traditional modijcval 
view — for the hero only acted at the bidding of the gods. 

Cortc‘H Tirgill sclmwis Eiieo did na thin^^ 

Fi’oin(> Dido of Cnrtai^^o at liis di^partinp;’, 

Bot quhilk tlio goddos coiumandifc liiiri to forno ; 

And gif that thair command maid liiiu mauHWomo, 

That war reproif to thair diuinito 
And na reproclio unto the said Eneo.'’ 

It is true that he does not scruple to change the local 
colour of the original to make the appeal to his countrymen 
livelier, but he quotes Horace and Boccaccio in his support. 
Ho therefore has no hesitation in making the Sibyl a lady of 
religion who advises Aeneas to “ toll his beads, ”t or in talking 
of the “ nuns of Bacchus.” It is true that the commentary 
which ho commenced and did not carry further than the first 
book shows him to have been not only a humanist, but a 
bishop, for ho remarks on the passage quoted above — 

** This argument cxeusis noclit the tratory of Eneas na liis maynswaryng, 
considering quhat i« said hoirafoir .... that is— 

J uno nor Yemis goddess neucr wer, etc. 

It followis than thaf) Eneas vroucht not bo command of ony goddis, kit of 
his awyn fro wyl, be tho permission of God, quhilk sufParis al thing and 
stoppis iiocht,na puttis noeht nooessito to fro wyll/’ 

" ^ 

And he explains elsewhere how Jupiter, King of Crete, and 
Juno, his “sistir and spows," became deities through their 
identification with tho elements, and quotes with evident 
approval tho commentary of Cristoferua Landyhus, "that 
writes morally upon Viigili,” and shows how the adventuroB of 
Aeneas are hut the striving of "a just man" towardSf th® 
" soveran bonte and gudpes " to be foimd “ in oontewplol^n 

* The " JlflOtteil dei Hlstolrao de Troyw " (W84) of Baeal mkI tfe# 

(UW) of (JoilI*B.«>edoE(3y. . 

A»f:6lo’<» plctaw of the oompOtty of: Sibyl* Slstoe 
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of godly tliiiigifi.” But in spite of those modiiuvalisms ho is 
good enough critic to assert that the thirteenth book of 
Maphacus Vegius accorded “ to the text — 

Nouiir a <lt‘ill 

Muir than laugiMii) tlia cart thefyft qulicyll,” 

and that “ hys stile bo nocht to Virgill like.” He only con- 
sents to add a translation of it under the compulsion of 
“ twenty strokes ” from the ghost of the enraged Christian 
continuator. In the “ Dyrection of his Huik ” ho exjiresscs 
the hope that his translation will bo found useful in the 
granuuiir schools, and the sense he had that the beauty of his 
original was so profound — 

“ Mo Houiyt oft throw tlio dooj) soy to wiiid, 

And HU niyaty mii<(uhy1o this jxiosy 
My Bi)rcit was roff half <loill in oxtasy.” 

The original prologues added to each of the thirteen books 
deal with a variety of subjects — reflective, critical and do- 
scriptivo. Some, such as that prefixed to the seventh book, 
describing the dreariness of winter, and those to the twelfth 
and thirteenth books, descriptive of May and .1 nno landscapes, 
are certainly the best of Douglas’ work. The ninth is inter- 
esting as the earliest example of the critical essay. Douglas 
discusses the verso and diction host suited to the epic, and 
decides for the heroic measure and a language grave niid 
sententious. The translation and six of the prologues are 
therefore in the heroic couplet, the remainder in stanzas of 
varying length. The eighth prologue, a poem which reminds 
one of Langland, is based on the text, “ Ilossoun and rycht is 
rent by fals rite,” and is written in rimed alliterative metro 
arrangod*in a thirteon-linod stanza, which is very similar to 
Dunbar^s “ Ballad of Kynd KittoL”* 

Though Douglas does not reach the conciseness of the 
Roman podt, and seldom renders the pathos of the original, 
at any rate to the Ml, yet his stylo is always vigorous, and in 
passages of dramatic dtuation and rapid movement, such as 
thd death of Priam, the funeral games, and even the complaint 
and death of Dido, he is very suocessftili Moreover, his 

; ^ U nonglM* pom haS ’iS a louilir thoM tfuiti preoedo 

,1^'t‘fla.' l)anba*’g It i»: rtiwrfe, It. Rimo order, 
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translation foniiod tlio basis of Surrey’s blank-vorse version 
of the first two books, and is, therotbro, the first Scotch work 
to influence literature south of the Tweed. The work was 
completed in sixteen months from the date of commencement 
(ef. the short epilogue), a rapidity of work which was, perhaps, 
duo to the practice in translation he had given himself in the 
rendering of the “Do Romodio Amoris,’’'a “ Scottis ” version 
of which Tanner assigns to him. This work is not extant. 
He has also been credited with “ dramatic poems founded on 
incidents in sacred history,” ami “comtH.-dias aliqtiot,” be- 
sides other works, but all wo know beyond his four extant 
poems is that Lyndsay, in his “ Testament of tin* Papyngo,” 
speaks of him as the author of five works. 

The date of “ King Hart," his third important work, is 
„ „ imcortain. It is generally placed between the 

“ Palace of Honour ” and the “ Acneid,”* but 
internal evidence points to a later date, and although ho was 
doubtless too occupied immediately after Floddon for literary 
work, there was nothing to prevent such a use of his leisure 
when engaged in the routine work of his bishopric after 1516. 
Compared with the “ Palace of Honour,” the tone of the poem 
is sadder and more solf-rostrainwl. It is more reflective and 
loss turgid, the allegory is less complicated, the strophe 
simpler, and the verse more correct The subject gives less 
room for hope, yet the sentilnent is sounder and untinged 
with sentimentality; some passages, such as that in which 
King Hart takes leave of Youtheid, showing the pathetic 
sincerity only possible to the man who is looking back to the 
friend who “ man pas.” 

The idea is old, an allogoiy of the endless confimt of the 
spirit with the flesh, the main theme Mng taken from the 
allegorical autobiography in verse and prose of his con- 
temporary Oofcavion de St. Gelais, called “ Le S4jour d’ilOp- 
nour,” some suggestions from which had already found their 
way into the " Palooo of Honour." Some of the detaihi, are 
borro<«red, such as the battle between Dame Fleaeaneewithtd 
King Hart, which is sunilar to the theme of the 

others remindfreof 'Piers Plowmwx. ■ ''TlMi';^«)w^''.'ie; 
;;:i^':eii^t-Hned stanza used by Chaucer. ' 

Iweight’laid bn; 

of Sattmr W0]ft''he ' 
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closer jption, the I’cfinciiient of liixiidling, and, above all, the 
sincerity of this poem, render it tho xnost personal and the 
ripest, if not tho best of bis work. 

Tho little jioem in four stanzas of “ rhyme royal,” called 
“ Conscience,” is a witty “ conceit” upon tho corruption of tho 
Church worthy of tho “ Tale of a Tub.” The latter part of 
tho Bishop of Dnrikold’s life was spent in tho hopeless at- 
tempt to su[)port the cause of Ins weak-kneed nephew tho 
.Earl of Angus, who had married Queen Margaret soon after 
Modden, and bad lost his influence over lier almost as quickly, 
.Douglas died as an exile in London in 1522, his last years 
being chiefly spent in helping his friend Polydoro Vergil, tho 
Doan of Wells, in tho Scottish portion of his colossal Engdish 
Chronicle. 

Sir David lyTidsay (141)0-1.555) is not so good a poet !is 
Douglas, but is no less interesting as a writer. 

Ho had great politit^al insight, a considerable 
power of ])utting things pithily, and no small gift of wit, but, 
like Tydgato, his poetical audiition exceeded his capafjity. 
Lyndsay, indeed, drew his inspiration from Dunbar as Lyd- 
gate did from Chaucer, but directly ho loaves politics or tho 
life of tho times his work becomes bad. His first work, “ Tho 
Drorno ” (1528), in “ rhyme royal ” ( Vol II, p, 209), is a parody 
of tho Divine CVunody, a picture of tho three kingdoms of tho 
world through which tho poet is conducted by Dame Ilomem- 
branco — a sort of summary of things in general ending with a 
description of Scotland, and a speech from John the Common- 
weal, who attributes the i>ovorty of the land to robbery and 
oppression and a limk of justice and policy. Tho only hope is 
to have a " gtulo aiild prudent king,” for " wo to tho realm that 
hes owe? young ano king,” The “Complaint to tho King” 
(1520) congratulates him on tho acquisition of full powoor, and 
“ Hio Testament and Coraplaynt of our Sovorimd Lordia 
Papyngo” (1530) denounces abuses even more boldly. TIio 
short poem in which ho answers tho king’s " Flytittg '' is ono 
of the most outspoken poems over addressed to a fOyereign, 
whilst one. of 'the 'best of .his'.'satiires, 
is “The Oomplayfrt'Of.BagiKslWr' the;|Ei«giSv:iii^/Ho^^^ 
BawUo; the .Kipgis,'t)qf^t;,b#qyit ,, 

, ,, ;Qf .jjtis lighter 'Social "Suppli- 

■■■■'' 'ii:!ii»li^':di!«) 0 tit' to' of H.vdo 
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Taillis,” a poom similar to Lydgate’s upon the ladies’ head- 
dresses of his day, but far coarser. Both in its good qualities 
and its defects it reminds one more of Dunbar than any of 
his pieces. His “ Deploration of the Death of Qi;een Mag- 
dalene ” (1537) was written on the sad death of James V.’s 
fragile bride of Prance, within forty days of her landing in 
Scotland. Of his longer poems, “ The Historie and Testament 
of Squyer Moldrum ” (c. 1550), a realistic romance of a con- 
temporary gentleman, is the best, and “The Monarche”* 
(1654), the last of the medueval riming guides to knowledge, 
is the worst. His “Tragedy of tho Cardinal" (1547) is a 
poem on the death of his old schoolfellow Cardinal Beaton, 
told by himself in tho manner of tho “Mirror for Magistrates.” 
Two poems, “ Kittic’s Confessioun,” a satire on the confessional, 
and “Ano description of Podcr Coffer,” found only in tho 
Bannatyno MS., are not quite certainly his. “Tho Register 
of Anns of tho Scottish Nobility and Gentry” (1542) is a 
piece of work done in his capacity as Lyon King of Arms. 

His most interesting and important work is " Ane Satire 
of the Throe Estaits,” the earliest Scottish morality extant. 
It differs from other plays of the Mnd, for jth® allegory is 
almost completely merged in the satiric element; and besides 
the ordinary, fhadowy personifications of virtues and vices, 
real Scotch dteacters are intijpducod, such as Common Theft 
the border htoss-troopor, Pauper the poor m«^n, the PardcKier, 
and others,, all of whom stand out as clearly as the charaofers 
in Burns’ “Halloween.” The same variety in verse-form is 
as in other moralities— real step forward in dramatic 
evolution being the introduction of concrete charpeters not 
only into the interlude, but into the play itself. The play 
was acted for the first time at Linlithgow on the ^Eeast of 
Epiphany, 1540, before the king and queen wi^ their Ooujf%; 
and twice subsequently at Cupar and Qreensidi , ; ; 

id)e Tudor Dyniasty, the. Art of Music mote, ^ 
, ■'^eli'as.more Batisi&ctoryjptt^gWeet^ 

W previous; period 'in the' hiatO#'df''''t^.v£kti^ 
Schools, ■ .'At 'ho 'titoe, • befhm' 'iot ,■ 

shoirteiii' ■' 
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our English composers so successfully hold their own, in face 
of the brilliant triumphs achieved in Italy, in Germany, or in 
the Low Countries. And reasons for this marked advance 
are not far to seek. Not only had the love of music been 
long sown broadcast among the people ; not only was the art 
of singing cultivated, with equal zeal and discernment, in 
every grade of social rank; but the monarchs themselves 
were among its most ardent admirers, and deservedly took 
rank among the best musicians of the day. Under the 
personal supervision of King Henry VIII., the music in the 
Chapel Royal was openly acknowledged, by Ambassadors 
from other countries, to be the best in Europe, (iuecn Eliza- 
beth was a noted performer txpon the virginals. Her vietiin, 
Queen Mary Stuart, was at least her equal in jiroficdency. 
What wonder, then, that examples so illustrious led to 
triumphant success in other quarters ? 

The Fifth English Hehool is, happily, much more fully 
represented than the third and fourth. When the Wars 
of the Roses wore over, and the union of the Houses of 
York and Lancaster once rtipro loft the kingdom at {leaco, 
the progress of Art, which had boon fatjilly interrupted 
by the disturbed stato of the cotmtry, was resumed with 
success so complete that the works produced^ England 
during the earlier half of the, sixteenth century will un- 
deniably bel^ comparison with the best contemporaneous 
com]^itiOi^ ,prq£liioed either in Italy or the Netherlanda 
The loader Fifth School was John Bedford, organist of 
Old St. Findlb His most ^tingtiishod colleagues were 
Richard Edmondes, John Shopherde, John Tavonior, Geoxgiii 
Etheridge, Robert Johnson, Robert Parsons, John Thome, John 
Merbeckef Mark Smeaton, Thomas Abel, and, by no means 
the least accomplished of the number. King Henry VIII. 
Not a few of the^ composers were noted for reasons quite 
unconnected with , thohr art. John Merbocko, the author .pi^ 
“ The Booke of pli^on Praier Noted,” was a zealous 
arifd suffered his opinions,' ;'MaEk..SmeatOiA'' ithd 
llamas Abel ''^^/exeout^' for, treason ;; the former hx ,16^6, 
'Ad. the latter in' men. of' undoubted 
Itei^ord’s anth6ir^;".1d^0|dS';^^^^ 'is'hne'of the 

'finest . conapoBirions.;'^;;v4^.;;,'i)iidi^ , ' .Edmondes’ 

oi^idwaaiii^ maiirigal, bedde," may be 
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fearlessly compared with the most beautiful secular composition 
of the period, whether produced in the Eoman or the Flemish 
School. King Henry VIII. wrote with the skill of a thoroughly 
accomplished musician. His anthem, “0 Lorde, the Maker of 
all thyng,” is of the highest order of merit ; and other (*.om- 
positions by him, preserved in the library of the British 
Museum and other public collections, rank among the best 
productions of the time. Fortunately, tlu^ works of most of 
those composers escaped the couseciuonces of the first spolia- 
tion of the cathedral and monastic libraries; but a vast num- 
ber wore destroyed by the Puritans during tlio progress of 
the Great Kobcllion; and the beauty of those that remain 
only makes the loss of the rest seem the more deplorable. 


AonicunTURALiY the reign of Henry VIIL is Tuarked, like 
that of his predecessors, by a further exten- 
enclosures for the purpose of shoep- 
farming. During its course this inovomont, in 
fact, reached its climax. For everyone was now (jonvincod 
from experience that the foot of the sheep would turn sand 
^ , into gold; and so not only the lords of the 
manors and thoir “fennours, but also the 


free tenants, and it would appear the copyholders, if they had 
land enough, were all equally anxious to make as much a» 
possible out of their estates by rooting up tillage and taking 
to gracing, regarding, as the malcontents said, *' their own 
singular lucre and profit more than the common weal of tho 
reahn." In a feshion, as we can see from the Btatute-book, 


Henry Till, and his ministers set themsolves all th|ough the 
rbi^ to oppose the current tendency, and they were sni^rted 
by all the preachers and thinkaw of tho day. But, whkeyw 
the efforts made, they were all dnailly counterbalanoed 
king’s action in 1686 in euppressfeg the laonaHtertes 
' .^mating them estates' to a eUasa of dxawni' 
of. the m6r«^dat^.t^ 


i;«nd.'^i. 
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in fact, that Sir Thomas More alludes as “ covetous and in- 
satiable connorants ” ; foi- they had begun to buy up farms oven 
before the dissolution of monasteries put nearly a fifteenth 
part of all the land of England into their hands, and wore all 
along as a body disliked by the rural populations, who con- 
trasted their slender houses and hungry hospitality with the 
good and continual houses of the honest folk they supoi’Sede<l 
This, of course, was cpiitc natural, for they regarded land as a 
commodity to bo dealt with, like any other, for the profit to 
be gained, and not merely os a source of sustenance — a view 
which has since become so universal tliat we can hardly 
appreciate the storm of anger that greeted its first introduc- 
tion at this period. 

As in his father’s reign, Henry VTTT. and his advisers seem 
at first to have been more impro.sscd with 
the political dangers which might arise 
from the depopulation of the country than 
with the social grievances which were obviously being fomented 
by the continuefl increase of grazing. The weakening of the 
realm for defence against the foreign powers who fonnerly 
had “ much feared its force and puissance,” was the side of the 
matter that seemed to them to call most urgently for intorfor- 
enco; and so, in 1614, the king issued a proclamation against 
the “engrossers” of fanns, forbidding them to hold more 
farms than one, and ordering that all the houses of husbandry 
decayed since the beginning of his father's reign should be 
once more “put in tillage, and inhabited and dwelt in by 
husbandmen and labourers according as it was before the 
engrossing of the said houses,” 

This was followed up in the succeeding year by an Act 
embodyfiig the sajne policy, and practically a repetition of the 
special Act passed by Henry VII, in 1488, for the Isle of 
Wight. As this was disregarded, forther l^slation in 1S16 
autlkoriSed the lords of the fees to seize the moiety of (ill 
lands decayed ufetB should be re^Kwt^ablished. 

These Acts, it to note, (ur6"idbaMt'.;^tdm- 

,poraneou8 with of Sir 




^^:altid'';h0;4bnbt they 
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issued to the various counties to obtain accurate information, 
both of the persons who defied the Acts and of the extent of 
the evil to be dealt with. 

The returns to this enquiry still exist for portions of some 
fifteen counties, and they enable us to see that 

8>n di its Results. , ^ fa i* -y , ^ , 

the enclosing for sheep that was going on, 
though pretty general, was not in iriost places on a very largo 
scale. Occasionally we read of whole hamlets destroyed and 
their inhabitants driven elsewhere ; but on the whole enclo- 
sures of over 1 00 acres are rare, and the groat niajority are of 
areas of 30, 40, GO, and 80 acres. This looks as if it was the 
holdings of the smaller customary tenants that were being 
absorbed, but whether as the result of eviction or by their 
own action, or by their submitting to the bullying and bribery 
which their richer neighbours could no doubt inflict on them, 
does not appear. Many entries, of course, relate to enclosures 
of the demesnes either by the lords or by their fanners ; but 
with regard to this part of the manors it would seem that 
generally their owners had enclosed them, if it was worth 
doing so at all, long before this, and without their riglit to do 
so being disputed ; for Fitzherbe rt, writing in 1623, says that 
at that time most of the " demesnes wore enclosed, and does not 
speak of it as a recent innovation. What the returns of 1617 
do not tell us, and what wo should particularly like to know, 
is, How far the lords bf the manors appropriated the com- 
mons of the villages to themselves or shared them with their 
more important tenants — for it was this form of enclosing that, 
carried to excess, must have affected the poorer kinds of 
tenants most particularly, its tendency being to drive them 
down into the class of the stiirdy beg^r and th<v vagrant, 
whose increasing numbers were beginning to be a nulsahco 
both to the country and to the government (pp. 121, 247). 

As a sequel to the enquiry we And Wolsey, m a judge in 
Ohancery, in the next year decreeing that those h4d 
Admitted infringements of ihe Acts should pdU 
jenolosures within forty days, But the effect of thi^ etw 
.was obeyed, must have 'been very 

'later we hear of thirty ‘pIoug3bs'tl!;4t;y^'''8tiltt^ 
had' eadisted 'in Oxfwdshire id 
• '!■ 'in 1584 '-the' tjlotemsih^ 
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The recitals to the statute of this year show well the kind of 
grievances that were alleged to be caused by the sheep, and so 
they may as well be partly quoted. They run thus : — 

“ Forasmuch as divers xiersons, to whom God in His goodness hath 
disposed gfroat plenty, now of late have daily studied and invented ways 
how they might aecumulate into fow hands, as well groat multitude of 
farms as great plenty of cattle, and in especial sheep, putting such land 
to pasture and not tillage ; whereby they have not only pulled down 
churches and towns, and enhanced the rents and fines of land so that no 
poor man may meddle with it, but also have raised the prices of all manner 
of agricultural commodities almost double above the iirices which hath 
been . a(5Customed, by reason whereof a marvellous number of the people 
of this realm be not able to provide for themselves, their wives, and 
children, but lie so discouraged with misery and poverty that they fall 
daily to theft and robbery, or pitifully die for hmiger and cold.” 

To remedy all those evils, it was enacted that no one 
should keep more than 2,000 sheep; while two j^oars later, 
after the monasteries had been dissolved, another Act was 
passed binding the new grantees who obtained their lands “ to 
cause to be kept on them honest and continual houses, and to 
occupy yearly as much of the domosnos in plowing as had 
been commonly used.” As before, disobedience to the Acts 
was punishable by forfeiture of the land till the neglect was 
made good, and by a new Act, also passed about this time, the 
kiug was given the right to seize the lands into his hands for 
this purpose instead of the IohIs of the fee. The Government, 
therefore, cannot be charged with doing nothing to stop the 
growth of the evil But all they did was in vain, for the very 
persons who had to see that the Acte were enforced were the 
justices of the peace, who wore themselves probably the worst 
offendera. These Acts, then, like the former 
ones, remained a dead letter, being either 
ignored or evaded : as, for instance, by running 
a single farrow across a held and declaring that it was ploughed, 
or by “fathering sheep on children and servants,” as John 
Hales mentions, and so getting within the 2,000 limit. On 
the whole the Government seem to ^ve recognised their 
failure, for they attempted no more l(^i[ijslalie& the next 
reign. The new landowners, theref^ loft to do much 
as they liked with t^e of 

the discontents, asd/hy , ..tlie to pasture 
fa^s ss grievances In at the close of 
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Henry’s reign, we arc led to ixrfcr that they made the host use 
of their opportunity. Nothing, in fact, that the ( {ovenunent 
could do cpuld really stop them. Latimer might cry, “ You 
landlords, you rent raisers — I may say you stop-lords, you un- 
natural lords, you have for yotir possessions yearly too nmch!” 
But ho was really struggling against the spirit of the times, 
which, not only into agriculture but everywhere, was intro- 
ducing the modern idea of competition and the theory that the 
weakest must go to the wall. The germ of this idea had been 
introduced into the country with the now growth of trtulo in 
the previous century, and the stmgglo over the enclosures 
only marks one of the stages by which England gradually 
transformed itself into a commercial country. 


The accession of Henry VIII. was followed by importiuit 
■T p aT Ttfgfl changes in the policy of tluj English (lovcm- 
Oommerce and ment. among these was the change from 
economy to extravagance. One of the main 
objects of the old king had lioen to occumulato wealth. The new 
king seemed to set himself to squander it as fast as possible. 
"The tinie is spent,” wrote Queen Katherine to her father 
Ferdinand of ijragon, “ in continual toasting.” 
itteaStwo*. masks, tiltings, and other sports were 

f ’ conducted on a scale of unprecedoatod 

Magnificence. A taste for. fantastic splendour was one of the 
chtiMbcteristics of the Benaissanco period; and in this, as in 
; respects, the young Henry VIIL wn* a true son 

of the age. In 1515 he spent £5,000 on silks 
£1,600 on plate and jewellery. Other hraneKos M 
expenditure were conducted on the ' 

it must bo romombered that the putchiuiiihg fMweir 
was then far grea>t&r than it is at present. The £5i^ 
a year on silks and velvets would have supported a jbhous^ 
families in rude comfort fortho'Samo.'lexigth.of 
' ;'Tho ’King's , extravaganoti' ' tmxM^ kt 
trade.' ' It'rtised’ 

' ]brftacho«.'Pf in^l^ h ' 

' ■ ' hably 
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Taxes had to Lo levied in order to pay for the king’s hixuries, 
and the war in which ho soon got involved (1511) added to 
the national burdens, ivnd inteiTupted the growing commerce. 
Moreover, by persistent reckless expenditure, Henry was led 
on to the groat confiscations and the debasement of the 
currency — which produced, as wo shall see, terrible sticial evils 
and disorder. In fact, England pasfsed, during the roign of 
Henry VIIL, from a state of remarkable prosperity and con- 
tent into one of the utmost industrial misery and confusion. 

The early years of Henry’s reign were, however, on the 
whole tolerably prosperous. Our foreign trade 
continued to p-ow. ITio successful rounding 
of the Cape of Cfood Hope by the Portuguese (14i)8) oiKsned to 
Europe a now route to India, free from the dangers and 
exactions which had snrnmndcd the overlaiid trade. Henry 
took a great interest in the Navy. His tine ship, the (Jrmt 
Harnj, with its seven tiers of guns one over the other (p. 7f)), 
was the wonder of his liontemporaries ; and he used to insist 
upon his admirals sending him full particulars as to how each 
ship worked. But Henry did not adhere to his father’s policy 
of strengthening the Merchant Navy. He suspended the 
Navigation Acts whenever it suited his convonienee to do so — 
often preferring his own private interest to the oncotiragement 
of English shipping. After 1639, however, ho fell back hpon 
the policy of his predecessor in this respect, and his intorekt iit 
foreign trade was also shown by his Charter to the Fratesfuity 
of the Holy Trinity at Deptford, which practically incorporated 
the Thames pilots into a guild, and gave them considerable 
control ov^iS^ the science and art of mariners." The strot^?; 
pogiti^ pf^E^land after the I’eace of 1615 was partly used 

; Elenry’s alliance was eagerly desired by tibe 
rimf^^ers of Fkanoe and Spain, and the king yfoa thus 
eimbM to secure many privileges for KngHsh nierohaati, 
espociediy in the Ne^erlamls. 

This ilhistcs^ a great change that was taking place in the 
for(%n policy of .. Jot centurios |«^t..our kinj^ had 

desifed to exton^ .their^^mmiohs m the, but this 

ambition ')vas''hpyr', to ;'''4t'W:\.b%i'|mkg of his 

mign; Henry. of the 

;) Hundred, Years’' 'policy, so far, as 

was oonoUrned/w^'^^^ holding the 
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balance between Franco and Spain ; and the national love of 
conquest soon began to take the form of a desire to acquire 
possessions in distant lands. Lord Hcrliert of (!herbury 
represents some of Henry VIII’s advisers as arguing: — “When 
wo would enlarge ourselves, let it bo . . . by sea. The Indies 
are discovered, and vast treasures brought from thence every 
day. lot us therefore bend our endeavours thitherward." This 
advice may bo mythical; but it correctly enough represents 
the now tendency, the growth of the commercial spirit. 

We have said that, on the whole, the early years of 
Henry wore tolerably prosperous. Yet 
some ominous signs. Tlie 
eftbrts of Parliament to regulate wages, to 
punish vagabondage, and to repress unlicensed l»egging, in- 
dicate the growth of social evils ; and the spirit <if free inquiry 
aroused by the Renaissance made it certain that these evils 
would not bo quietly acquiesced in. Tlu) treatment of Iteggars 
was especially severe (p. 250). Those who were incompetent 
to work wore indeed Hoonsod to beg in specified districts ; but 
able-bodied men found bogging wore whipped luul sent home, 
and the overseers wore bound tn find work for them to do. 


On a second conviction their oars were to lie cropped, and on 
a third they wore actually to bo put tf> iloath.* From a quite 
early period in the roign of Henry VIII., we have distinct 
signs of growing disorder and diseontent Ip 
1514 the royal treasure wa^ns wore attacked 
and robbed, and eighty of those concerned in the 
attack wore executed ; and in 1617 a London preacher wwned 
Bell denounced the aliens who competed with Englishmen on 
English soil, and in the ferment which his action ^sed a 
plot was hatched to massacre the obnoxious foreigners. The 
scheme was discovered, and when the appointed night drew 
near, the municipal authorities ordered the bitkens to 

within doors between the hours of nine o’ejio^ 
* at night and nine o’clock on the Mdwing 

morning. But the apprentices, armed with olubs, 
in great numbers and plunderiod large districts of Lcni^, 
etfooially the houses inhabited by foreigners. 
hwt sneicoeded in suppressihg t]^ rising ; but h* 
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shared the ill-feeling towards aliens which had prompted it ; 
and an Act was passed in 1523 forbidding foreigners to take 
apprentices, and bringing them under the axithority of the 
English Craft Gilds. The general policy of Henry’s Govern- 
ment, of which this Act was one manifestation, was to streng- 
then the (Jraft Gilds, but, at the same time, to bring them under 
the direct control of the central or local authorities. Acts 
of Parliament with this object were passed in 1521, 1523, 
1533, and 1534. These Acts, though dealing with difterent 
trades, have the common object of strengthening the power 
and influence of the Gilds ; but, on the other ^ ^ ^ 

hand, tho Act of 1531 is directed against andtbeoud 
attempts on tho part of tho (lilds to prevent Syste«- 
journeymen and others who had served their apprenticeships 
from starting in business on their own account. The (lild 
system was evidently in danger of breaking down, and it was 
necessary to bolster it up by Acts of rarliamcnt, while, at tho 
same time, preventing it from putting excessive hindrances in 
tho way of competition and individual onterpriso. Complaints 
of tho "decay of towns” still continued (VoL IL, p. 658), and 
this decay was still to a groat extent duo to the tendency of 
Labour and Capital to escape from those places where Gild 
regulations wore in full force. 

This tendency is illustrated by tho growth of manufacturing 
vilkg^ Whikt tta -oorpomte" u,™ 
were decaying, tho “ villages oi Manchester, nuiutaiai 
Binuingham, and Sheffield were growing in vni***#. 
importance, partly, no doubt, because they were comparatively 
free from vexatious restrictions. Parliament vainly endeavoured 
to oomp^ people to work in tho old towns. Economic forces 
were too strong for the Government’; in foot, the medisavtil 
organisations of labonr were breaking down on all sides. Th^ 
rise in the price of wool was inducing landlords to turn their 
arable larui ihto pasture (p. 115), and this change involved 
extensive ejeotaents hf agriculturists. These natiuslly forked 
into whatever to them^and thus helped, 

by their eotnpe^i^,! ; to (hsprgaxu^ maaufocttuhg kdustrien^ 
Inthe fre(|uehJt and apprtntioes we 

- hast te Mtiteinpontl«a 

; tb« vaolomavi. 
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have tlie Lcgimiings of tlio long struggle between Labour and 
<.JapitaL For the class of ca{)italist artijsans was now developing 
into a class of capitalist employers, and the demands of foreign 
trade were encouraging manulacture on a larger scale. 

It is perhaps from the pages of the “ Utopia ’'( a.d, 1 51 (>) that 
wo get the best idea of the social movement 

“Utopia” and i i 

the Social that was going on in tlui early part or 

mwem. YIII -J, rcigii. Tho book itself is a 

romance, a fanciful description of the Kinf^dom of Nowhere, 
and of a Social State that existed only in the author’s 
imitgination. lint that author, Sir Thomas More, was ])erhaps 
tho best representative of tho many-sided activities of tho a^^e 
in which ho lived H(s was almost equally pre-eminent in 
intellect, humour, and morality — as lectui-er, author, lawyer, 
and practical politician. He had been an Oxford student when 
the now enthusiasm for the study of (xrook was at its height, 
when many believed that the world juight bo renovated l)y 
tho now learning. Leaving tho University, More lectured on 
Divinity and Law. Ho was elected Speaker of tho House of 
Commons, and led the House in its opposition to the king. 
Subsocpiently, ho became Henry’s Chazicollor and Chief 
Minister. Finally, he laid down his life for his religion. 

Such a man’s criticisms and ideals could not fail to throw 
an interesting light on the social conditions of his time and 
countr j". It was characteristic of the age that ho threw his trea- 
tise into the fonu of a traveller's tale. A sailor, who hzis voyaged 
in strange seas and among unknown races of men, brings back 
to England this aocoimt of a republic— in some respects ideal, in 
others a thinly disguised satire on tho Btigland of Moye’s fhne. 
In “Nowhere" they pay special attention to fS^itetion, 
Education, and Toleration — ^three things which MowTWittoitly 
considered wei’o specially noetled in his own country.; The 
streets of Utopia are all twenty feet broad, and 
gardens at tho backs of all the hoiisos. These hoHi|^;^ :J!?;att 
supplied with light, and' yet wod/pix)toct^ 

<ttdy six hours’ kboiu; is exacted. pf-any naan, 

'minimum from which, .none. :may .eieane.;. ' 

..glided by the Htato, and th«4i(in't^'eairly'howj»:bP 
mtay stztdy and'’th^.;^b^t^,~,tl^ 
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Renaissance love of novelty. An organised regularity of life is sot 
forth in contrast to the growing individualism and competitive 
anarchy of the sixteenth century. Its love of finery is s^^tirisod 
under the statement that “ the Utopians wonder how any man 
shotild bo so much taken with the glaring, doubtful lustre of a 
jewel or stone," when he might “ look up to a star, or to the sun 
itself ; or how any should value hitnsclf because his cloth is 
made of finer thread ; for how fine soever that thread may be, 
it was once no better than the fleece of a sheep.” But above 
all, More looks with horror on the growing religious intolerance. 
In Utopia, each man may bo of what faith ho will. This may 
seem a somewhat strange ideal to bo set forth by one who was 
to pen bitter attacks on the Protestants, and to die as a martyr 
to Catholicism. But More’s hatred of the “ Reformation ’’ was 
a hatred not for a sot of theological opinions, but for a 
movement whicjh would ojxjn up and embitter theological 
controversies. His intolerance was an intolerance of all that 
was likely to diminish toleration. Ho stands between 
Mcdia«valiam and Protestantism, and is almost equally hostile 
to both. The fonnor hiwl Ixjon full of oppressions and abuses. 
It had passed laws to keep down wages ; " so that the wrong 
already existing (for it is a wrong that those from whom the 
State derives most benefit should receive least reward) is ntade 


yet greater by means of the law.” Such abuses More would 
correct, by a complete reform of the modiaival organisation, by 
a quite other sort of Statutes of Labourers than those passed by 
Plantagenet and Tudor Parliaments. But he evidently had no 
belief in a system of liberty, competition, and what we now 
eaU lam^fd'We. Tho State must see that its subjects are 


pro|»}rly!-|i^ructed and enabled both to earn a Hvelihood and 
to uve otherwise, the masses will have “ a life so 

wretched, that oven a beast's hfe seems onviabW’ the 

soolAl organisation must be spiritualised by a natio3a4 irpgioa 
be .fesedom for ' ■all’ 'religious', <he 

wonsbip,'.. 

titual Tt the 

;< . ’ social 

'’■ctoxmer' iiiSel ' Sooiety, 

by f^od 

him. 
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In eveiy age of industrial transition, much misery is caused 
by tho changes in the character of the demand for labour. 
Time would have piu’tly healed the evils which such changes 
brought with them, if only the Government had been moder- 
ately wise. But in this case the evils were soon greatly 
aggravated by tho action of Henry VIII., and especially by 
his debasements of the currency and by his groat coniisca- 
tions of tho property of monasteries and gilds. 

Extravagant governments can easily pay their debts, for a 

raeDebawmMit nominal value 

ofthe greater than that of the metal which com- 
ciirrenoy. posos thoiii; but by SO doing, they are 
likely to inflict terrible injuries upon tho industries of tho 
nation. It is far cheaper, as a rule, to pay debts by moans of 
loans or taxes than by tampering with the currency, though 
tho temptation to adopt this less open policy is often very 
great. For the rise in nominal prices which follows upon an 
at all considerable issue of debased coin temporarily stimulates 
many industries, and gives a delusive appearance of prosperity, 
as well as an immediate relief to the Treasury. Henry VIII. 
was one of the worst of sinners in this respect There had, 
indeed, hoen several deba.somonts of tho currency between 1299 
and 14G4 ; but these seem to have approximately corresponded 
with a natural rise in tho exchange value of silver, duo to a 
constant flow of the precious metals to tho East (which supplied 
us with many commodities, but took few of ours in return), 
and to a more ityurious flow to Rome, consequent on Papal 
exactions and tributes. The stock of silver was thus constantly 
being rodueod, and nominal prices would have f^n very 
greatly but for the debasements of tho coinage. A<0Wingly, 
while we cannot justify thww. wo may admit that th^ exerois^ 
a steadying influence on prices, and did not cause much injury 
to the community. But it was very different with Henry VIIL’s 
debasements. They wore so rspid and on so groat a scale, that 
they caused a complete disorganisation of industry and Alniost 
incalculable misery. In 1406 twelve ounces of silver (oontaittiii^ 
%li\QZi of fine sUm and alloy) hod been oi3inod;Mto 
.(^biilis^. In the; 'sarne amount . wad quality 
vrsa eoiw^ , into ■ shilling'' ■' Then ,|ollow)d' i Wswes .iw' Iriwh. 

i4»ethig;1i^''tho wa%ht 
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that contained 9 ounces of alloy to every 3 ounces of hne 
silver, and the 12 ounces of this debased material were coined 
into 72 shillings. In other words, the shilling issued in 1651 
contained less than one-seventh of the amount of tine silver in 
the shilling of 1627. 

This debasement of the coinage was undoubtedly the chiet 
cause of the groat rise in prices in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. Of course the great discoveries of silver in Mexico 
and Peru by tho Spaniards tended in the same direction. 

At the time of tho discovery of America in 1492, it is 
calculated that tho total stock of money (coin) 
in Europe was only ecpii valent to about thirty- 
four millions of pounds sterling. Between 
1491 and 1545 this amount was increased by about 50 per cent. 
Then came tho opening of tho fertile tnines of Corro and Potosi 
and in tho ensuing half-century a hundred million pounds 
worth of silver poured into Etirope, quadrupling tho total stock 
of money. But this silver went in tho first instance to Spain, 
and in the existing state of international tnulo it only spread 
very gradually into other countries. Moreover, tho groat 
demand for precious tnetals for purposes of luxury and art 
swallowed up much of tho now stock. Such gatherings as 
that known as tho Field of tho Cloth of Gold (1520; p. 3) were 
typical of the age ; and we have already mentioned Henry’s 
love of magnificent display. It seems doubtful, therefore, if 
English prices wore much affected by the silver supplies from 
America till some years after Elizabeth had come to the throne; 
but the rise in prices began about the year 1620, and proceeded 
far more rapidly than tho rise in wages. The changes tfiat 
took ph^ in these respects l>otwoen the middle of the reigns 
of II and Henry VIIL may bo gathered fmm the 

following taWe : — 
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Even hero ^VQ find that while agricultural prices had nearly 
doubled, wages had scarcely incroasecL But this was before 
the great issues of debased coin in 1545, 154(), 1549, and 1551 
respectively. These threw industry into such confusion that 
it becomes almost impossible to follow the fluctuations ot 
prices and wages in the latter years of Henry V Ill’s reign, 
and in the period immediately following. On the whole, we 
may say roughly that while wages rose 50 per cent, the prices 
of necessaries rose considerably more than 100 per cent.* 
But oven this was not the worst. Trade was almost a matter of 
barter, owing to the discredit attached to the legal medium of 
exchange. Wages were, to a groat extent, paid in food, goods 
wore exchanged for goods without any tisc of money, and 
many branches of industry which had hitherto flourished wore 
utterly ruined. 


Tlxe following table will illuntrabe the general conclUKion that wagea 
and pricoH wore tolerably etationary during the reign of Henry VIL and 
ftr^t ten yearn of the reign of Henry VIII., but tHt they both rose greatly 
in the onHuing yoartj, the rise in prices being, however, much greater than that 
in wagon. In order to eliminate temporary and accidental fluctuations, eo far 
ae poswlble, the average wagtw and prioee for periods of ten yeare are quoted. 
The firut of thewe decennial poriode includee the early yean* of Henry VII. ; 
the Heoond inoluden the early yeare of Henry VIII. ; while the third tnoludea 
the last year of Henry VIII. : — 
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The consequent misery was much aggi’avateci hy the 
abolition of the inonasterics(pp. 

the spoliation of gild property. The monasteries. Suppressiou of 
in spite of all the abuses existing in them, hail 
certainly done much to I’elicvo the poor, the vagi'ant, and the 
displaced; though it must bo acknowledged that their methods 
of relief were often injudicious and undiscriminating, and that 
they did something to create the very poverty which they 
relieved. Nevertheless, it seems clear that the monasteries 
would have helped many people to struggle through the diffi- 
culties caxtsod by the agricultm'al and industrial traasition 
and by the debasement of the currency. But the smaller 
monasteries wore suppressed in l.'SSd and the others in 15119. 
Only a very small fraction of the wealth tlms contiseated was 
devoted to religious, educational, or charitable purposes. Most 
of it wont to enrich the king or his gr-eedy courtiei-s. Henry’s 
own share of the ill-gotten spoil was soon sipiandored, and ho 
then resolved to similarly confiscate the property of the gilds. 
These bodies had spent part of their income in relieving their 
poorer members, and in supporting their widows and childroa 
This was a mode of relief preferable in many ways to that 
given by the monasteries, for it was loss likely to l>e obtained 
by imposture, or to hinder thrift or undonnino independence. 
And it is probable that at no previous period in their history 
had so large a number of membera of gilds needed this sort 
of relief as in 1645, when an Act of Parliament authorised 
the wholesale confisoation of gild property. The excuse made 
for the Act was that the gilds spent some of their money for 
purposes which the Eoyal Defender of the Faith regarded as 
superstitious ; but the real motive was undoubtedly the greed 
of the kuag and his Mends. Still, it may safely bo assumed 
that this measure of confiscation could not h^ve been caM&d 
through Parliament if there had not been a widespread con- 
viction that the gilds had to a great extent outlived their 
utility, and if their lestR<i^iohe had not been felt as a ^evanoe 
by large and se(^iohs of the ootnnn!dd%r ^ 

. .-Henry's gotejmmeht.'did'.'Wy-littid'to^w 

it had dohe/' i8o;,/mhi(}jli'; to of 1686 

'"ordered, local ..'i(uehbid'd^,;;;iW and 

'.'''ho^ySv. and, to 

■■gii^'vficeelyw' - by 'private 
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persons to beggars and vagrants. But it did nothing to com- 
pel property-owners to contribute anything to the support 
of the needy. The only other branch of the Poor Law in the 
time of Henry VIII. was that which wo have already referred 
to, which provided for the stem repression of vagrants and 
able-bodied beggars, but gave to the impotent licences to beg, 
and required overseers to find work for the poor of their 
district. This la.st command seems to have become, by the 
time we have reached, almost a dead-letter. The problem of 
finding work for the unemployed had to bo 
Parfbwwcnt. Several laws 
were passed for the encouragement of difibront 
branches of manufacture. Thus a statute of 24 Henry VIII., 
c. 4, orders “ that every person occupying land for tillage shall, 
for every sixty acres under the plough, sow one quarter of 
an aero in flax or hemp.” The object of this Act was tin- 
doubtedly to create employment, especially for the wives and 
children of the poor, in linen manufacture. It professes to 
seek to drive “ that most aliominablo sin of idleness out of tho 
realm.” But, like most attempts to create employment by 
legislation, it seorris to have had but little success in diminish- 
ing tho number of tho nnomployoiL With tho same end in 
view tho (Tovemmont sjient some of the money it got firom 
tho suppression of tho monasteries on public works, such as 
tho laying down of roads and tho building of harbours, em- 
bankments, and fortificationa This, no doubt, provided occu- 
pation of a ttHoful sort for some of those who had been out of 
work. But the spoils were soon squanderotl, and the condition 
of tho labour market waa then worse than over. 


Henry suppressml altogether 644 monasteries, 90 colleges, 
2,374 chantries or free ehkpols, and 110 hospitals. According 
to one calculation, more than 88,000 persoiut wore oast adrift 
by tho suppression of the first-named alone (o/, p, 64). firis 
must have greatly aggravated the existing poverty and <^4 
struggle for exkteirce. Xt is possible tihe xie%yu^;:df 
a la^o number of Imm the ohlig^ri 

partly accounts for- . 't^^ mmti& . of ^ '' 

■ whiolr';. undtkbtedly' 
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to restrict aiul delay ntarnuffes. Moreover, eN|terieuee ]>roV(>.s 
that people 1 reduced to jioverty anti despi'ratitui ot'ieii show ex- 
traordinary neeklesKiiess in hrinj'iii),' eliiliiren info the world. 
At any rate, it is estiniuted that the popidalion of Knj,dund 
rose* from two and a half millions at file aeia>ssit(n of Ileiirv 
A’ll. to ahont ft»iir millions at flu* death tif Henry Vlll. 
England had never seen anything likie so rapiil an increase <if 
population, except, |M*rhaps, in the years that ir/miediutely 
followed tho Hlatik 1 )eut h. 


But while the mimlstr tif the people was inercasing, there 
sooms to have Inten a falling tttt' in almost all 
branches of intxdleetual and moral life. 'I'lie 
preachers complained bitterly of the ileeay <>l‘ 
morality. Tho pdinaitittnal movement which started so ener- 
getically at tho Ixjginning of the reign practi< ally died out lotig 
before its end. Tho twenty-three years from !4!Ki had seen the 
foundation of Brasenose and (.‘orjtust ’hristi < 'olleges at Oxford ; 
of -resus’, Christ’s, Ht. John's, and Magdalene, at Candiridge ; 
and of Colot’s great London Crnmiuar School, St, Baid’a The 
remaining twenty-eight years of Henry’s reign brought only 
tho two great colleges of which Henry hiniseif claimed to Is) 
tho founder— Christ (Inireh and Trirtity. 'Hio rich endow- 
ments of these wor»> only an iitsigidfleant. friK'tion of the money 
diverted by the king fmtn religious, charitable, atul «shica- 
tionid purposes. But the InU'illwtnal decadeiua^ was provtsi 
not so much by tho coinpawitivo {Hiucity of jjew iiiHtitutions 
as By tho lack of vitality in tho ohi ones. The frnmdation of 
two magniflcont colleges did not prevent a steady decay <»f 
learning at Itoth tho universities, Thc<»logicni controversy 
had taken tho plaoo of study, and it was t«mn found tlwt this 
noodod neither much loaming nor iruieh momlity. 

Two laws in jmrticulnr illustmto tho wssial and industrial 
changes that wore going on. 

The Statute of Uses (2T Honry VItI.,€ap, 

10) was an attempt to deal with the praotice 

that htwl g^wn up df leavit^ landetl 0itatea “to uiw»,” U 

charged with paymontiiy which in luany 

cases amounted iitlwost to a transfer of tlio *%®2?** 

fwoperfcy. The feudal 

Owwn) consequently uj|on.-#up It diflimdt to obtain their 
St, on marriojpMi thoir waifd»hi(m. 

j 
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The king suffered not only as the greatest feudal lord, but 
also from the loss in cases of escheat, etc. The systern 
was sometimes worked in such a way as to defraud creditors, 
and sometimes so as to evade the various statutes of Mort- 
main. Sometimes, however, it was used for perfectly legiti- 
mate objects, such as the making provision for daughters 
and younger sons, in days when real property was strictly 
subject to primogeniture and must pass to the heir-at-law. 
The system had been carried so far as to greatly complicate 
titles to land, and to make many nominal owners unable to 
meet their obligations. The statute created a Varliamontary 
title with the incidental obligations for tho.so who had 
hitherto had the use of the estates; but it abolished the 
right of creating uses for the future. This soon caused 
serious inconvenience to the landlords, who were now unable 
to charge their lands for the benefit of their daughters and 
younger sous ; and the new law was eventually evaded by the 
creation of “ trusts.” To the extent of ite operation, however, 
it no doubt tended to simplify tenures and titles, and 
strengthen the position of the landowners and the drown 
at the expense of the Church and other corporations. 

Of a very different character was Henry’s Statute of 
Bankruptcy, which may be rogartlod as the 
origin and foundation of our laws on this 
subject. The growth of English triulo had 
naturally been accompanied by an extension of the jiriuitico 
of giving credit ; and this again had given men new oppor- 
tunities for dishonesty. Henry’s Statute ostahlishod a Cotirt 
for the trial of defaulters, imd for the distrilnitUui c>f thoir 
property among creditors. Of Henry’s other laws affixitliig 
industry, wo shall only have space to apeak of the Act of 
, „ 1530, abolishing tho old laws against iwmy, 

and allowing loans at interest not exocsklmg 
ten per cent. In the Middle Ages tho Church h»wl eoudenuuid 
tho lending money at interest altogether, and this eondoiMWi- 
tion might ho ethically justified in days when there was 
practically no Ixirrowing for commortdal piirpowm, except by 
psflwons in financial difficulties. But the growth of oaj^tolist 
and capitalist oniployors tuul greatly altered tho 
Many now wanted to Iwrow merely as a matter of 
ijisbii lliey wore not in any particidar difffewltie*, but 
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they saw their way to inija-ovino their jtositioii hy hon-owiiio 
oven at high interest. Tlie loan would then he a <ionvenieiice 
to both parties, and there need he nothing harsh or unfair in 
tlio payment of interest. The Ac.t of l.'SthJ simply roooguised 
the new state of things, hut hy imposing a limit on the rate 
of interest that might he eharged, it inmle a sort of com- 
promise w'ith the old traditional ideas on the .subject. The 
eomproniise was illogical, and it was almost certain that it 
would ho evaded; hut it murks a now .stage of feeling on the 
subject, and romiials us that this was a period of transition to 
a more elaborate industrial system. 


Whek the grojit explorer, whose fourth <;entenary Spain 

celebrated in 1892 with such iK)mp, went 

forth to seek (.Jathay— chiefly in reliance on 

the prophecies of Iwiiah and Seneca* — and 

found a few islands peopled with nuked savagos instead, ho 

had a very firm idea that ho was going to make a groat rovolu- 

tion in history ; but ho was quite wrong »ts to the direction 

which that revolution was going to take. The real result of 

the discovery of America, and of the far m«)ro imjwrtant sea 

route to India by the dape, was to make commerce oceanic 

instead of riparian, “ Tlio nations who dwelt U|)on the ocetwt,” 

says a recent writer, “ were now to Ijo the inheritors of the 

riches of the world" London and Amsterrlam, (.ladis and 

Lisbon, wore to be what the queens of the luir- 

row seas and of the Middle Ages, Lllbock and 

Venice, Wisby and ( lonoa, had heeu. It was 

indeed a groat revolution to have begun chiefly in uonse- 

quence of a “fiiU” in spice. Yt?t so it was. The absolute 

necessity of spices to season fotxl in an age when there were 

no vegetables to spe^c of made the spice tr^e the most profit* 

able thing of the thno. To bring splees to Europe obeajply 

was the object of all the first pioneers of oomiaeroe. A bold 


* Vwlent saafiK 
8sKntls ssiels,' ' ' 

Qnfjlwii Oeesow 
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“vcnttirc” in a ship of Hawkins’ or Cabot’s might mako a 
merchant prince out of a very small man; and many a mer- 
chant prince was the maker of the fortunes of his native town. 

The long sleep of the Middle Ages was already broken in 
many places before Columbus put out over Palos Bar. And 
if the English towns on the whole were somewhat late sharers 
in the wealth of the Now World, it must never be forgotten 
that Bristol was in the very vanguard of the advance. It is a 
curious instance of the spirit that was abroad, that in 1480 
two ships sailed from Bristol, as William of Worcester relates, 
“ to find the Island of Brazil.” They were out about two months, 
but were driven back by a storm to the west coast of Ireland. 
From Bristol, too, sailed John Cabot, in 1404, on that expedition 
which first sighted the mainland of North America (Vol. II., 
p. 4f)7). And Pedro do Ayala, tho Spanish ambassador, writes 
(in 1498):" Tho people of Bristol have, for Ihc lod Hcvvn ni'tirH, 
every year sent out two, three, or four light ships in search of 
tho island of Brazil and tho seven cities, according f.o thi' 
fancy of this (Tonoeso” (sc. Cabot). It is impossible, when 
wo read such jiussages as this, to avoid the conclusion of the 
learned Dr. Huge, in his “Zeitalter der Kntdcckungcn,” that 
some real knowledge of tho existence of the New World had 
come to tho Old World in pre-Columbian days. lint, how and 
whence ? At any rate, tho ontorjiriso of tlicse Bristol mer- 
chants iK'gan long before Columbus. The (Jovcnnnenl of 
Henry VII. fitfully intorestol itself in the matter; but the 
main point that distinguishes tho English pioneers from tho.so 
of tho Latin riu^os is that on the whole tho former wi're left to 
themselves, and private ent.orpris«i was of more avail than public. 
Before the close of the reign of Henry VI 1 1, HoUirt Thorno 
(p, 212) hiul suggested tlio North-West Passage; tho older 
Hawkins ha<l omharked on the ( hiinea tnule. which first rovivofl 
the prosptirity of Southampton, declining since the '* Muitdem 
galleys” of Venice harl eeasod to visit it ; and Newfoundland 
had Imm froipiently visitt'd both from Bristol and ia»nrlot>. 

It is wonderful what a coriipleto change in the illative 
poxitiotiH of English towns this mvolttfion of 
commerfs) proclucwl. Norwich, indetit}. clung 
for a littlo whilo to its primacy of tho wwdlcn 
trade, in spite of a terrihlo fire which almost dtwtiwytxl tho 
city in IfiOK ; tuid the increasing (sipulatlou of the Eastern 
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Counties iuid of London led to u rcjvival of Varnioiitli as tlu) 
great etiiitre of the InaTing iislierj, a {tosilion vvhieh it has ever 
sineo retained. J5nt the < ’iu(|ue Ports, with the e-Keeptiou of 
Dover and Hastings, ei’iiiuhled into rapid decay; great open 
spaces began to be fouinl within tlieir walls; tins grass sprang 
up between the bouhlers of the streets of itoinney and Win- 
chclsca. York, Ai’hi(d» liad always nnaainod a sort of northern 
capital, and on whose history, perhaps alone of Knglish (iities, 
the Wars of tht! Hoses had any serious ette<it, was obliged to 
plead on one occasion, in the reign of Henry VI I., that it was 
unable to discharge its fee-farm rent to thel'rown. Acts of 
Henry \HII. continually bear witness to tlu! ruimtd condition 
of many ports us well as “uplandisli towns.” On the, other 
hand, wo begin to hear seriously of Manchester, Sh<*,ttield, 
Birmingham (p. 121), and Plymouth; and Defoe has tra<!ed 
the establishment of the woollen iiiflustriesof the West liuling 
to the importation of foreign artifnsjrs t(» Leeds, iialifu,x, uiul 
Wakefield by King Henry VI 1. Mr. Cunningham also (juotes 
a characteristic petition of the clothiers of WoKawtor, Kvasham, 
Droitwich, Kiddermiustor, ami Hromsgrove, stating that their 
working men wore deserting these towns and beginning to 
make cloth in the villagfss. 

This brings its face to face with a H<jeond groiit cause of the 
displttooment of trade. It seems quite clear 
that the restrictive isdicy of the gilds, which Bwteieti'w 
has been noticed in an earlier seution (Vol. XL, oiut 
p, 407), wjis driving artisans, and even small 
capitalist workers, out of tlio former centres of industry iatoothcr 
pkeos whore there wore no such rostrictions. When a man had 
to pay as much us six pounds of the money of that time— -os was 
occasionally the case — before ho could bo admitted to the gild; 
when ho h^ to prove dosfjcnt from a gild member ; whoa ho hod 
— 4tshoalmo8t invariably had — tosorvoa sovou years’approntico- 
ship to a trade ho could perhaps loam in as many woofes; when 
tlio number of approptioos was Umitod to two, feom which 
restriction rich masters might froo themselves by {>ayiiig a doe 
beyond the means of their poorer btethr)E»i,il( was nsMbuml that 
trade, in the hands of the men who, as jUlrioh yon Hutton said, 
were “ lieginnuig to »wai^ and Uve,^jri)nuld other ohan- 
xmIs, But Heiu^ Vibf petition being 

(m»sentod to him, s^iniy no one was to make 
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in Worcrstmhin' ontaido the said towns. It is 

siffbminni of ago that side by 

freo^de. sido with theai* attompta to repress tho risinff 

apiriit. of* (iomjKjtitiun, there should filter into 
tlio Ktijylijih Sfaliiip-lMiok oir} or two cnactirients incruiative of 
ft fliHpfiHitinii to favour free trade. Take the followint^ from 
tie* SlatJife 12 Henry Vn.:«- 

' tint f«>llawi4hip »if this Mi*rci‘rH and evthor niarohants nn<l 

aihHtOio tH <1 writing anil biMiipf frw wHhhi thiiCity(»f London, Uy <»on- 
f»H|i»rai'y aneni^Ht tht^iiiHidveH, contrary fn ovrry Kn^rlishinaifH HlwHy, to 
flo* liberty »»f ihi* Mart, and tn law, n‘UHon, idiHrity. rijjfht, iixnl <»onMi**n»ii<*(‘, 
had inad*^ ati tinlinanri* that nt»no ahimld w*ll withoni thidr foiiHfnt, i*xi*opt« 
In* rcifti I Milt nd**d ami niado fine to them, whicdi had ihen*aH<‘d from 
III tin»\ by osaaon whereof the eilii’a, towua, and lH>rouf(hM, had faiJen 
info pn vert y {»«) u enaeied that all mIiou I d freely tmli without any 

exaidirm for tlndr lila*rty and freedom to buy ntid «e!l. ete/' 

Surh iin enui'tnient nhoWH tm tlint the KukHsH (Soveminenfc 
nt the time wits a «lnnit84)etid, Inokin^^ hack often to the paat 
hut lookiuj^ forwjirtl itlno to the future, when freedom of trade 
hr oIIihvhI to everyone, and all eorjamition and appren- 
lirrMhip Ijiwh ^ihould U* Hw*ept away. It waw reKorvetl for the 
>*(00 1 irony of Adam Smith to linis*h that whieh Henry VIH. 

and his «on hejafun hy th<* itonfimaition (d the 
^ propeit v of almost all the existing? eraft j^ilds 

in the kinjjdom. Idondon indeetl saved her 
}»i»eause she was jwiwerfiil enoiijiifh to Imve made a revo» 
lutiofu even at^ainst tlie most ahsolofe Tudor, and would, all 
honour to her therefor, have eerUunly mafle it had her 
livf ry companies liei*u «w«^pt away : and one or two other 
^iUU ^firvivefl. m at PreHtori, in a eondition of pietims)(]ito 
ileeay. And, indefenHtldo m the j^dlds were, dr^sja^rati^ liiti- 
flranrares lo trade m they had pmved themKolveH to Im>, valid 
aw the Protestant reft^nnera had for ai^dtaldni; the 
sfiper^diiiiaoi erreiiMuiieH with whieh most of them wer^ ooit* 
limited, the Kn^li^diman wlm lives in the lient di^»mlo of the 
iMtietienth eenrury may well pauMi la^fore he endoi^ with 
liis ajyproval tlm oomiiieneeifterit of tlm td 

eorfforMo pminmy hy ParUaineiitary onaetmmiia. 

Another 0f% of in^tttiiei:^^ of the intitrferi?n<?e of tho 
Wttli th^ t^»wn^ oeeura before the ehmft of mr pofind, 
of Thmuiia C'romwell hm }|t?noratly inm nfai?d«d 
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as tlio first in -whit^li it was disfiovored fliat, Pavliiiniont 
might ho a valuable agent of th(^ royal will, 
and to manipulate Parliament beoame in interference 
consoquonco a sernms l)art ot tins business Representation, 
of tho Minister, lienry V’lII. «lid not go 
as far us his children, and create new boroughs by royal 
letters, with the right of returning members, but he 
frequently wrote to the burgesses desii-ing them to make 
return of a member whom he nominated. Tho burgesses of 
Colchester, on one sileh occasion, after tho usual expre.ssions 
of devotion anil servility, begged to bo e.'ccused for not com- 
plying with His Highness’s request; but the probability is 
that few dared really refuse compliance to the majestic lord 
who broke tho bonds of Rome, and embodied in his own largo 
person, more than any king before him, the feelings and 
aspirations of the Kngland of his day. 

There stands a city by the banks of the Thames which 
owes to him a debt of gratitude whiidi it has 
not always been willing to ri-cognise, and 
which is, indeed, caitable of being inUirpretwl 
tho reverse way. ( 'hartors of one kind and another had been 
given by Angevin kings to modiievul Oxford, and tho usual 
fraternities of vintners and mercers, of tailors and dyers, 
existed within tho walk Rut even as early as i:iOO, when the 
articles for which English towns wore famous wore reckoned up 
by a writer of that year, it is worthy of note that Oxford had 
already attained to celebrity for its schools f VoL 11., p, H4). Tho 
University of Oxford was, in fact, tho making of tho city ; hut 
tho burgesses were always unwilling to recognise tho fact, and 
long and fierce had Imh® the struggles lietwfjen the two Imdicw. 
It has long lieen one of the commonplaces of history tluM^ “ a 
murderous town and gown row preceded tho Bartms’ War," and 
tho citixons wore annually reminded of their misdeeds by 
their ropeate<i |)onancos of Haint S«tholastica*s Day. Oxford 
was not in itself a place of much tirade, ex<ie{^ .ii» the centre 
of an agricultural district (the (sntntyof OxiiM very 

high in the table of produotivoness in the ll^ deutury), and 
all “ unthrifty wawss"— if. all fore^ luxiit^^-"«nist have 
either come by oonnnon carrier adipek the wooded Ohil terns 
from Fxindon, or by hardly less 

'expenidvo, route 'It is, however, 
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a iiiattor of imicli doubt liow far up tho TIiiuuoh was navig- 
able before the 16th century, and one cannot he]]) thinking 
there must have been more than one trunshi[)inent of goods 
between London and (Jxfoi’d. Certainly the j*resent main 
stream at the latter jdaco owes its oxistenee to the Alibots of 
Osenoy, who could have liad no otlior reason for undertaking 
tho cutting of new channels than to bring waterborne goo<lH 
to their own doors. The great Abbeys of Rowley and Osenoy 
formed almost separates towns without tho western gate, whore 
now tho railway whistle has snpemoded tho vesper bell ; tho 
great Abbey of St. Fridoswide, and tho splendid foundations 
of both the gnait Orders of Friars, almost redeemed the 
southern comer of tho city from being chM?si{iod jis tho worst 
slum in Christendom. The colleges and a few scattered 
houses of other religious orders hold the rest. Tho periwl 
before us was witnessing a rapid extension of coll^ato 
foundations ; Corpus and Brasonoso were being endowed on 
the lines of the greater foundations of Chichele and Wayn- 
Hete, and Wolsoy was busy with tho great institution which 
was to hand down, as he fondly hoped, to tho latest posterity, 
the name of tho one Romish priest who hoouine a Cardinal 
without ceasing to bo an Englishman. Not less illustri(»UH is 
the fame of the " Oxford Reformers,” Colet, Erasmus, and More. 

Small wonder then that King Henry VIII. or his ministers 
looked forward to closing for over tho disputes botwwn city 
and university by tho grant of tho famous Charter of 1/52!!. 
Wo may fairly attribute to Wolsey this groat privilege gniutod 
to learning, which, os Mr. Boose says, “ virtually placed tho 
greater part of the city at their (•(',«. the chancellor’s and 
scholars') mercy.” All persons *on whom the university chose 
to confer tho privilege wore exempted from having to apply to 
tho city for permission to carry on business, and, practically, 
no appeal against the sentence of the . cliauoullor or his ooin> 
missary was allowed. Tho mayor of the city was obliged at his 
election to take an oath, in St. Mary’s Church, to maintain the 
privileges and customs of the univoniity, Oius mayor n^uiKid, 
mid ms promptly exconummicatod The proetoro exereise^*^ 
jjxjjttstJy, said the oitizens—tho power of “discommonaing” 
janj t^esinm whom they 8UH[>ootod of unjust dealing; 

upon “every hor8e-lt)ad of fuetA 

Ifrequent ap^Kads to the i^vy 
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uiitl I’lirliiiiiK’ut <in tin* ]iarl i>t’ tin/ city pnxitiirotl littla ntVi.’ct, 
and tln‘ (’Imrtff i>i‘ Klizidwtli, wliii-Ii is still in virUiiilly 

rcalHriiiftl tlu* (.’liartcr nf Wolscy. 

It may jnTlmps Im* iiitiTfstinjf, \vliil<‘ wo iiro ooiisidorinjf Uio 

roliitivo position of Knj;lish towns, to <|itot.o 

front IVofoKsof Uoi'ors I ho H;/invs <if tho The Reutiy* 

^ 1 . Proepertty of the 

lussossniont of loO.l, tiltnonffti, as wtis stattsl in OreetTowne. 
a foninjf socf ion ( Vol. II., ]>. 40 !(), huoIi tij^niros 
must always l«i roooivisi with tho j'lHtaf.or (anil ion, lioonnso 
teinporary nooidonts (such as tiros) oontiniially altorod tho 
rolativt! pay inj(-oaj tacit y of tho towns. In th(; fourth year of 
tlw sixtoonlh oontnry, then, lamdon (i.)up]ioars n.ssossod only 
at tinio.s tho rate of HrLstoI (ii.j, hut. adds Uoj'ors, thifpo 
had laton a fp'oat o(tnHagnUion in London dtiriny that year; 
York (iii.) is next, and is assoH.sod at thoanionnl of London. 
Linfutln (iv.) it is dilKoult tit undor.stand : it was otdy in tho 
rtjif^n (tf Kdward IV. that Litiooln ropoatodly hud to 1m- oxeitsod 
from disoharginj^ ita sharo of what wo should now cull Inijairial 
taxatiitn. (llottoost^jr (v.) and Norwich (vi.) (sicupy rolutivfj 
positions still tnoro ditlicnlt to explain. Shrowsluiry (vil), 
Oxfttrd (viii.), Malishury (ix.>. ('ovoniry (x.). Hull (xi.). Cuntor- 
bury (xii.), iSouthanipton (xtii.), and N(tttin;;;hHtn (xiv.) vary 
from r to ,V th« aHHc.ssinont <tf tho MotropftUs. Tlutn cottioH 
a groat drop, and Witroostcr (xv.), Scaitlmurk (xvt.) aro otMth 
put at and Batli (xvii.), the lowost, is at Vf that rate. 
Ono might hazard almost any amount of gnossos on such 
figuros U8 thoHo, and build dogmatic Mtanmiouta ufum tbosa 
guoss<)S,AS it was the habit (tf tho author nlstvo (piotod Ut do; and 
it must bo aoknowlodgttd that, dnngorous as this mothctd of 
troatiug history is, his guossos went almost always extromely 
shrowd and olovnr. ihtt it is Itottor to bo oontont with putting 
tho figuros boforo tho roadtir, and avoiding explanation whoro 
such <tan only bo mado by a leap in tho dark. I^ot us bo 
content with roalitdng the now pewition of . 

Bfistol, to which attoution has already bwat PW*- 
oaUod. The probability is tltat in t^io period tmnKitioir huforo 
m exccptio&M ou^umattmoas supervising to iiaisp or depress 
a town or an industry Miiidottty won). If one niay be allowed to 
use such a paradox, theruio, f hat tb<Pe eiritttitat^ iucludod 
to any serious ektont oeunmittod by the 

^(^''/liiotions of A. town 
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like Tewkesbury or Coventry, or even York, might be occnpicil 
by a sudden dash of one or other of the armies ; and it is well 
known that it was the fear of the march of Margaret’s wild 
Northornom towards London in 1401 that wrecked her cause, 
and turned many a good Lancastrian, like Abbot Whethamstedc, 
of St. Albans, into a Yorkist. But that any real traces of the 
wars remained after a few years of the strong 
tte cwflwaxf government of the early Tudors is not likely. 

Bloody and cruel as the kings and nobles were* 
it was against each other that their rage was chiefly turned. 
The walls of the cities were usually manned by the citizens 
themselves, in whoso hands the ordinary police and the 
watchmen were also placed; and although there was in a 
great many towns a (lastlo, usually (as in the case of Oxford) 
just outside the wall of the city, and connected therewith 
by a drawbridge over a moat, it was too much the obvious 
policy of the (Jrown to content the powerful middle class for 
it to be probable that the captains or colonols or knights-at- 
arms, who might bo in temporary possession of Ludlow or 
Dover, Windsor or Colchester Castle, would allow any watihui 
injury to bo inflicttal on the houses of the citizens which lay 
under command of the castle guns. One or two towns only 
in England, such as I’ouifrct and Wallingford, si’riously 
owod their importance to their strat^ogical value. When a 
noble held a castle as part of his estate, he hold it directly 
from the Crown ; and a " licence to crenellute ” (ir. fortify) 
a country-house would nirely bo given, neecled constant 
renewing, and might bo taken away in a moinont Henry ll. 
(Vol. I., p. 259) had done in England in the twelfth eontuiy 
that which it taxed all tho energies of Richelieu and Mazarin 
to do in Franco in tho soventoonth. 

It would bo wrong, lioforo quite taking leave of tho 
modimval town, to omit souio slight notico 
The inni. ac-oommodation which it conM a^oid 

to strangers. England seems in all ages to have boon ihtnOttB 
for its inns. All readers of Stomo, and still mow of Arthur 
Young, will remember what a contrast they draw between tho 
eomparative comfort and cleanliness of an English inti, and 
:]^:mhiory of the dogholes provided for traveliem in oi^lttoenth' 
Frwiflo ; »tiU more will rwKlors of (kioigo })orn>iir 
of disgust at tho untnltigatocl^hor^^ 
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SpaniHli posiulii in our own davK. We may t.ako t,lm inn nf' tlio 
English roadways in tin* fii’tiaiith and sixtoonth oonlnrios to 
liavo hecn, as rogards arraiigoniont, a (toss iH'twoon liorrow’s 
Spanish posada and a I’nrkish Khan ; while, as regards eh'an- 
linosss, it was probably superior to both. The chief enemy to 
ho met with was the flea: and, oecasionally, a “great peek of 
rats and niiee.'’ But when travellers slept ten or twelve in a l»ed, 
tho fleas are jKThaps not to be wondered at; and that they did 
so to a mneh later peri<«l than this the “(Jreat Bed of Ware” 
still remains as jiroof positive. Worse than this, however, was 
tho habit — which Krasintis noth'es as peeitliar to England 
and of peenliar nastiness — of strewing the floors with nislu's, 
which wore cleaned out but oitee or twice a y<>ar. A certain 
bishop’s journey in the fifteetilh c'entury, from London to 
Fahnouth, oe<-upie<l fournten days’ eiisy riding — that is, at 
somewhat umler twenty miles a <lay: now, a bislmp would 
probably Iks jiut up in a monastery or ti sijuire's house at most 
places on the roaxl, ns wouhl also a very poor man, or anyone 
who could pass himself off ns one of those innumerahle religious 
Ixjggars aiifl impostors whom M. .hissernnd so well descrilies; 
but your solid miildhi-elass franklin or tradesman would g«> t(» 
his inn. And it seems that tho Heads of < hlleges and thoir 
attendants, when they went “ on progress " t<.» pay a visit to 
tho college estates, usttally put up at an inn. When Warden 
Hovodon, of All Souls, rwle to lamdon te withstand Queen 
Elimkith in her pride, he put tip for a night at Htokenchurch 
or at Wycomlsj, Such tnivolUtra in the flfteionth centuiy 
either Unight or brought with them their solid provisions, 
and all they cxptictnd from tho inn was Ixtd and alo or wine. 
But in the sixteenth century a change undoubtedly came ; and 
Warden Hovedeu’s Mils always include " dinner so much — 
horse moat «o much — lotlging so much," Tho change prttbably 
came with tho incptsiwed luxuiy of living which folbwiNl the 
rovival of pros^Kjrlty In tho oariy days of IHiisaheth. 

That clumge must have made itself f^t in every stmtrnn 
of Bociety But Wore our proaent | ^ \ 

ends, the revolhUonaiy luitien of Ihe govewii^ ««»>*••- 
mcmt WAS i^reody {missibg to4ly in 

eoimtiy dlifcit * of trades 

.¥l^ve- refenre(l''tO':iva»v|>fui^' 0 ^ tho 

■■is quite early Tudors 
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bear witness to it in two directions ; in the couuuonce- 
nieut of an organisation for the relief of the poor (p. 247) — that 
we meet such statutes long before tho dissolution of the monas- 
teries is a suffi(;icnt rebutment of tho ordinary view that tho 
Poor-Laws wore a necessary consequence of that dissolution, 
the fact being that tho monasteries themselves wore already 
in many cases bankrupt, being unable to keep up with tho 
now principle of competition, which was creeping into every 
department of life; and, mayndly, in tlie much greater fro- 
<pioncy of statutes against “sturdy beggars, rogues and 
vagabonds,” for whom the vrliip and the sto(;ks wisre altoiit tho 
mildest regimen proscribed (]>. 250). Such statutes, ofttjii re- 
peated, chronicle their own failure. It wius not till the revived 
prosperity of the latter half of the sixteenth ctmtury had 
absorbed these “ dangerous cliisses ” and fouiul work for t.lunn 
to do, either in tho now industries of the Western or Northern 
woollen rnamifacturcs, or in “ cutting Spanish throats on tho 
golden Spanish main,” that these laws really began to do tlii-ir 
work upon tho few “savage” olonionts of society that wt'ro 
loft — tho offscourings and rinsings of tho bitter and cruel 
society of tho later middle agoa 

But for tho presont things wore very bad, and it may be a 
relief to turn from tho contemplation of the s(jualid inis4jry of 
tho unskilled artisan, for whom tho now trades eotild find no 
employment, from tho small gildsman eriiKhtHl out of exist- 
ence and undersold by his shrewder neighbour (whom in (jruel 
mockery ho still called “ brother" in his craft;, against and in 
contempt for all existing byo-laws of tho tradsj-siMsiety, to con- 
sider a peculiarly modiieval institution, of which some S(|iiaUd 
survivals still disgrace a few of our {trovincial towns, tho 
Fair. The learned Mr. Cornelius Walfowl, by 
dint of unwearied industry, collected, and 
published all that wo aro ever likely to distsovor alKUit the 
greater English fairs. The rnedweval fair was a sort of on» 
largomont of tho idea of the Market Even at the present 
day there is known to the English law an abstract as well aa a 
concrete conception of a market Go(xls bought within the 
city of London between certain hours of the tlay are bought 
iit “market overt"; and ev(m though they may have bwft 
eibolflu from their lawful owner, a subsequent purobaaer, if 
hmd jUk Mid with no knowlerlg© of tb<j tb#, eannpt 
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bf! (lisqnif‘t(‘<l ftir wrojifrtnl pusscssum of siipjiosiDj' him 

to hiivo liouf'ht thoiii in “ miirkvt overt.” In iiio.st towns there 
exists — in all there doubtless existed — ii large open space 
■which is the proiMTty of the ( 'orporation, and which is e, idled 
the niivrktd.. P'roin those who set np booths in such a plae<! 
the authorities took ii tixisl scale of dues, ami one of the best- 
known of those (jiiiirrels betwe<-n th« I'nivemity and City of 
Oxford, alreuily referred to, wa.H upon the tdtutn of the former 
to inspect the market, a claim which they ttltiniately made 
good. Now, at th(‘ period Is-fore ns the reasons for tliis <‘on- 
trol over imirkets, which was repr»*setited in tin' assixes of 
breiul and bi'cr, in the. inilnagers and winetasters, were ceasing 
to exist, and eompetitioti was everywhi're taking the place of 
custom, of which the market sysU’in was a bulwark. Mul the 
principle still survives in the practice of tnule tnarks: atid in 
one instance of the right of a mediieval frati’mitv, the <!old- 
smiths’ Company, to aflix their " Hall-mark ” upon atli gold 
and silvtir plate. And only very recently the “ .Merchtmdise 
Miirks Act ” has pr<tved that we were in error in siijtposing 
that we wore uhle to walk alone, and look afti'r oiir own 
lntcr<.'.stH. Trade after tnuh', in fact, M'etns yearning nowa- 
days for the glorious servittido of the middle ages. l)id the 
middle ages fix the price of ialKatr ? restrict tho inmilK'r of 
hantls in a tratlo f pass statntaH against forest allers (/.e. thoMO 
who Itought niw niatt'Hul on ita way to a market) and ro- 
grators (/.,e. thftso who triwl to croattt a “mtnmr” in tho 
article in tho market itaelf) i Tho cry of tho clay is to havo 
all these rostminta bai^k : to rottini, with our eyos oja<n, 
to tho groping* of tho oeonomioally blind. 

Now tho Fair waa aimply im extonabn of tho principle of 
the Market cm a gratal Hoalo. It had a twofold ohjoet ; (i.) tho 
cidvantago of the person, or corjjoratton, to wlutse hands tho 
duos from it oanio (and thoso would often lat oonsidorabkt) ; 
(ii.)tho supplying to the oonstnner of articles tlmt wero not 
to to puroha^l in tho town«market at onlinaiy tiotos or in 
sufficient quantities. Thttfofote, when (tompotition had intro- 
dnood shopkeejaoM of ovory sort and khid to almost every 
town and ootuddorahlo villt^ in thO iVMre 

of fails waa gone. It ia ^at all fairs, 

thqtfgh doubUi^ of 

hoar-i»itlt^/eit(»ii'’^;;*ii^ ages strictly 
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husiiHjHS inKtitiitions, atid hiu’U piindy i)lt3usiir<j fairs as May 
Fair at»l ( irecnwifdi Fair to date only fn;ui the close of 
till) (H^ritKl wo are descriliino. The origin of emdi separate 
fair is often lost in iinnieiiiorial antitpiity, and, as Mr, M'alford 
points out, the grant of lieenco to hold the fair, as in that of 
Kdward IV. to the Corporation of London to hold tho fair of 
Southwark, ol'tener luarks tho decline of the in.stitntion and 
an attempt to regnlati! or revive it than the origin tliore(»f. 

" Wi< have g'l’anted,'' says th«‘ Yorkist sovereign, “ to the said 
,Ma_\or t oininoiialty luul < 'itizens and their snceessors for ever 
that they shall and may havo yearly one Fair in tins town 
aforesaid [Soiitliwark ) for three days that is to say the 7th 
Nth l»th «iay.s of Sepleinher; to !«; holilen together with tv 
C'onrt- of I’ie-l’owder and with all lihurtits unto such fairs 
upiHU'tivining ; and that tl»\y may have ami hold at their suit! 
courts from day to day and fn»m hour ti* Imur ivll oecasions 
plaints and pletis of a Court of I’io-iVovder, togi.'ther with all 
snnunotiH attoehments arrests issuifs tiiuis nslemptions & 
eonuiKMlith's and olhttr rights whatsoever t<t the same «.‘Ourt 
of pie-[»owtler in any way lairtaining,” •;fv!. Tlie <!Oiirt here 
refernsl to is of ttourst' “ Cour ties pit«U poudres," ttr “ court of 
dusty feet," t.f. a jurisdietioii (»f a Hiiiuntury tiatnro ovttr all 
persons trading in the fair, who are suppttstsl to have jour- 
noywl a long way arwl siv arriwi with their uothor limits in a 
traviil-staiuefl condition. W'hethor Henry VIIl. actually 
forhade tho fair, or merely susjksihUsI the jurisdiction of tho 
(‘orjKvmtion td l^ondoii «»ver it, is not tpiite elonr; hwt 
tikiward VI. certainly revival It, and it Is monliftncKl iu 
(,!harlMs I.'s days »« Itoing one id' the three groat fairs of KngtaniL 
Tho groat three weviks' fair at Hto»rhri<lgo, on tho ont- 
skirtjv of Camhridgo, wjw by fur the most imiHtrtant in I’kig- 
imid (Vol. II., p. 355). lake imtst other institutions of tht 
kind, tho mouth of Hoptemlsjr w>»h llxeil for it, tho^ idea 
pndsddy being tlmt th« most oonvonieitt thno waa iminodiateljr 
on tho termination of harvest. It was wrobvhly Ui® only 
jSitgiwh fair wtriotwly attondeil hy fonugit rnewtiianta i# 
iwtson, and tlie klaat Anglian |K>m were not iitttouwjnNi|ty 
si^gated for tUelr visits to it. I’rofisw^r Beyers ^ 
arfiel© in u»® at the time is awwleti as haviji^ 

But tlw ntaln hnrfntm was 
.KtMStHBrtt g*.aida were, UewmWf 
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found tliorc, and the wholu was proliuhly vi*ry liko tlio 

fair of Nijui Novgorod, though iijioii a sniuller soalo. Tho 
prosperity of St,ourbridgo fair was uudunhtodly closoly bound 
up with tho <*1<1 lucdiiovul trado routos, and with tho days 
wlion tho Netherlands were our chief <!ounncr<;ial client; 
therefore, in the jioriod wo are now considering, it was steu<lily 
losing its iinportanee. < )n institutions of this kind the violent 
rise in prices, owing to the influx of silver from the Now 
World, and llcnry VIII.’s infamous treatment of tho eoiuagi;, 
must have come with a crush. 


Jloforo wo (juit the subject of the towns, it may bo in- 


teresting to consitlor tho (juestion, what ex- 
tent of jurisdi(!tion was exorcised by the 


The Boroaga 
Oonrts. 


borough courts at tho closo of the middle 

iigos? Tho old idea that law was a pemonal, not a territorial 

attribute, that a Han.Hoatlc merchant should bo tried by his 


own law within the “stilliard" of his own Fraternity, oven if 


ho had broken tine peace of King Henry VII. and tho crown 
of a JiOudon 'prentice, traces of which idea oxtoiMlod to our 
own days in tho disabllitioH of an alien and tho difficulties 
attending his naturalisation, 8<,H(mH to huvo hinm already 
almost at an end as rogards Knglishmen thoinselvoa By the 


original charter to London and by many suhsofiueiit ohartors 
to borouglis and cities, a citisson (sonld only l )0 tried in his 
own husting, or at least within the juriwUctxon of his brother 
citizens ("Et civos non plaoita.bunt ultra inuros pro ullo 
plaoito," etc.). Had thoso remained in force, it would have 
been impossildo that one law should Ite established tor all the 
subjects of tho kings of England. A great part of tho work 
of the Tudor kings was, as we know, the enforcing of law 
equitably {except whore their own interests were conoonied) on 
all Engli^tnen: but it is probable tluxt even to thus late 
period a great deal Of diversity in tho powers of the borough 
courts prevailed. Mr. Wortli, in the Ant-Uimry &>r May, 
1884, quotes froin '^le ancient records of the Iwre^igh oourt of 
Plymouth some extteihbly euHoua suits frotn the reign of 
Henry Vllt, such as wo i^xpoct to find 

tried by His of Msiae, w m h royal 

courts of W^tmtoter. In one of * 
nitfno of John Meyow a lady for £100 

dain(i|p}s for broaoh el of is surely 
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an early instance of this form of trial. Another ease is for 
slander and defamation of character; another for the sloking 
(i.e. enticing) away a man’s wife, who took with her goods to 
the value of (is. Hd. — damages claimcfl, 4()s. ; value of wife, 
therefore, estimated at £1 18 s. 4 d. Mr. Worth oven hazards 
the suggestion that this borough court claimed and exorcised 
the right of capital punishment: but this must bo regarded 
as doubtful without further proof adduced. 

If wo ask ourselves what impression town life at the close 
of the middle ages loaves upon us, the answer can hardly bo a 
favourable one. If new towns, now trades were rising in 
many places, which wore in a few decades as far to surpass in 
wealth and success their inediieval predecessors as those had 
themselves surpassed tho irmd-wallod huts and domestic in- 
dustries of the first Saxon settlers ; if the reign of law and 
the annihilation of privilege were taking tho plaijt* of tho 
separatist and ultra-municipal spirit of the time which was 
passing away, there was still much to regret. 
Brotherhood, if not of trade with trade, 3’et at 
least within the separate trades, hail been a 
very real thing. In widening and extending loves and hatreds, 
mankind also dilutes them. That which still makes us reject 
all shallow theories of cosmopolitanism and federation of tho 
world in tho present day, hugging our contempt for them and 
calling it patriotism, worked with a ten-fold force on a cdtizou 
of York or London before tho lieforinution. 

StiE the thing had got to go, and its going made for 
liberty. But the process of going was horrible To many 
thoughtful minds, liko Sir Thomas More’s, tho apjieanmee of 
competition, tho idea of each man seeking to Is* rioher than 
his neighbours, was an evil speetro which stalked through tho 
land and must be laid. Tho burden of tho “Utopia ’’—and it is 
of course a singular thing that a mind so acute as Moro’s did 
not see that to reinstate custom on her throne was the most 
Utopian of all dreams— -is that it is contrary to the laws of 
Goci and man for each to seek his own profit independontly Of 
tho profit of the (Joinmonwoolth, Ijatimer's sermons toll tho 
same tale ; and it is not, indeed, till the reign of EltxahoUi, 
and then only very partially, that one finds eompethioiti ao- 
eOptiOd os a foot, as the mainspring of trade, which was tho 
mainffjaing of English town Ufa ; 
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In the tiiin* of Henry N'lII. itlaf^uo was a v<‘ry serious 
0 nyTjTfiH TOH l>iihli(! health ; from the fii-st 

piwue and its to tho last year of his reiffu there were 
Social Effects. pi-(,i,jiiily not lialf a dozen summoi's or 
autumns for whi(;h we laifk evidonee of plajruo in fiondon. 
Some of th<^ yearn, such as I')!;}, lo.'W, and 

1547, wifnessifd ejiiilemies of tlie ffreater degree in the 
capital ; and during the .same )M-riod there is evidence of 
severe mortalities from it at Kxeter, Oxford, ('anterhury, 
Bristol, iShrowshury, ('amliriilge, 'I'ork, .i>oneasfer, Xewiiustle, 
as well as in the resorts luair London ami in other country 
parishits. Tho records of plague in provincial towns are 
fuller, imlced, in the Klizahethun and Stuart jteriods; hut 
it is ]>rohahlft that the reign of Henry \'ill. was a fairly 
rojiresentative tiuKs of ]>lague in Kngland, and it will hi! 
convenient to state hriefly here what were the eliects of 
that disease upon public health and population. There 
is hardly any point upon whhdi testimony is more con- 
<*.urront and irrefutable thiut that [ilagiie was a iiiortof 
disease of the poorer idasses —a verihible shears of Fate, which 
cut off the fringe of poverty as it grew from time to 
time, eacdi great epidomio Umving the community richer, 
on tho average, than it found it. One renartn of tho in- 
cidence of plague upon tho more indigent was that they 
alone wen) unable to escape from the tainted air of tlio 
capital or other town; anotlior reason was that they lived 
more sluttishly, fed more grossly, drank t(K> much, made 
thornsolvos liable to infesition by other excesHeo, and ex{K>si»l 
themselves apiong the sick or tiiu doiwi in the way of 
neighbourly good offices, or in more indiftbronco, to on 
extent that their betters could hardly imdenitand. The 
mortalities of the greater epidemios in Ixmdon are not 
known, with numerical oxactnosa until that of IROS; but, fmn 
tho oxjxjrionoe of that and many Hubsetiuont epidemics in 
which the figures were kept, it may bo safely aMustW that, on 
an average, once in a generatton, and durit^ 
a porio<l of throe oontttri[o8--.fteni the Black 
Death to tho extinction of pta^ie in Iddfh— 
tho capital lost from a &nirth td a mxth iti |K)pulatbaalone 
stmdte in a single season, snffisiiring also a drain of its poorer 

K 
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classes from the same cause more or less steadily from year ti> 
year. The provincial towns snftered likewise, and Honictiinos 
even in a greater ratio of deaths to inhabitants ; but for these 
the authentic figures are nearly all later than our period 
hero. Thus Chester, when its population was mostly housed 
within its old Roman walls, and could hardly have exceeded 
6,000 or 0,000, lost in one epidemic (lasting two years) 
some 1,300 or 1,500 (the enumerations differ), and on 
another occasion 2,099; Newcastle, with a population of 
some 20,000, lost in a single half-year 5,027, besides 515 
in Carthsido; Colchester, with a smaller population, lost, 
in an opidoniic lasting seventeen months, 4,817 from plague, 
SIS well as 528 from other causes; Bristol more than once 
lost what must have been a fourth or a fifth; Leeds, 
Manchester, and Lichfield, when the two fonner were hardly 
larger than the latter, had mortalities from plague in a 
single season which ran into four figures ; towns like 
Stamford, Tiverton, and Totnes had their plague-mortalities 
of 600 or COO; Loughborough had its hundreds, Watfonl 
its scores, Eton its tons, and oven the. hamlet of Btokc! 
Pogis its units. 

These figures, as has been said, come from a later time, 
when numbers wore more attcurately kej)t and bettor pre- 
served; but they suffice to show approximately what the 
proportion of deaths to population had been in phtguo- 
epidomics of the severest degree. Not London only, but 
most of the provincial towns in their turn, hod epidennics 
of plague which cut off as high a ratio as from a fourth to a 
sixth of their population, and that fraction tho poowtst, if not 
altogether the helpless or tho worthless. There is no reason 
to suppose that the towns were specially unlioalthy in any 
other way ; on the other hand, it can be shown that when 
plague was quiet in London in the Elusabothau ^Mtiiod, the 
■christenings exceeded tho buruUs by twonty-fi'vo {wr cent. 
But any such gain of population was soon swallowotl up hy 
the revival of plague ; and in a protinoial town* sqoh ns 
Chester, which had not the same indux from without ns 
London would always have had, the gap left by a gf^t 
pla^e would have been no more than fiued 
ili^e came. Thus tho operation of p^ple wa» 

of poverty at one n^' 
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when the friiif'o had "rown aj'ain, it was again sulniiittol 
to the shears. .Plagno may be said to have tended to kcfjp 
the population low and the average of well-being high ; 
and that had been its steady effee.t, in the towns, at U?tu5t, 
from the fifteenth c.entnry onwards. 

Plague, having been thus frociucnt from the beginning 
of the 1 ‘eign of Henry Vll I., although it mostly killed only 
the poor, was a constant menace to the i’i(;h ; acaiordingly, 
measures were taken to restrain it, or to keep it within 
bounds — measures which hiwl both their intention and tludr 
ottect not so much to save the peojde, all ami sumlry, 
from plague, as to save ono «;la.ss from tin* contagion of 
another. It was charai-toristic of the Tmlor jmriod that 
the original motive of these preventive practices was tl»o 
safety of the sovereign’s piirson. (^uaraidino, 
which had alroatly been practised at V'eni<!e, <J“***®t^*' 
Marseilles, the Firth of Forth, and elsewhere, in the ordinary 
way upon ships and their cargoes and crows, nanained 
for several generations in England an affair of the (.lourt — 
a restriction upon tho access of foreign ambassadors and 
others to tho king's person until forty days had passed 
since they wore last in contact with the plj^fue. Hoino- 
thing of tho kind was carriiKl out iiy Henry VH, in tho 
sweating sickness of 1508 ; and in the severe I/omlou plague 
of 1613 and following years wo find the Venetian am* 
hoBsador forbidden tho Court for forty days whenovor one or 
more cases of plague Inid (ajeurrwi in his housthold. To tho 
same period belong also the measures for marking and shut- 
ting up houses which had the plague among their inmates. 
Those measures wore devised, in the first iiushmoo, for 
London by Henry Vll I. himself, and consisted in marking 
the infected houses with wisps, of keeping ail tlio iumates 
within doors, or of lotting them out on neocwuwy business 
only on condition that they bore in their hands A whit© 
rf>d for forty days. This pmotioo nnmdnetV In ftw in 
London, os well as m towns and viBsigiss, the 

last of the plague in having 
some developments, The wispi; u|Km a 

Bt.' Mthony’s. crecu;,, of erafiah;,:'at afterwards 

rod[,',.'piuated on '.a which 

was'"lxed to' the mtlt' t^e lujtifoad 
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under or over the cross, “ Lord, have uiorcy upon us ” 'riio 
shutting-up became more rigorous; nil tlio windows and 
doors wore kept closed, no one was allowed to h'uve the lious«‘, 
watchmen wore set to guard it, and food was only introdiuiod in 
suchitianner as to avoid contact, with the inmates: attondant.s 
on the si(jk and bearers of the dead had to take oath to 
keep from convei’se with their families or others, aiul to 
boar a white or red rod whenever they went abroad. In 
Edinburgh the “ clongers,” or disinfectors of hous<'s, un<l the 
bearers of the dead, wore a grey gown marke»l witli a 
white St. Andrew’s cross before and behind, and tln^ two 
public biers of the city had cjujh a bell mounted on it., which 
gave warning to people in the streets. At Abenham tliree 
gibbets wore sot up, whereon to hang any one who brought 
in the plague or gave lodging to infected or snHjssctod fiorsons 
— “the man to bo hangit, tho woman drownit,” actioniing to 
the feudal distinction of " pit and gallows ” for the rospectivo 
sexes. In the same city a father was branded on tho 
hand with a hot iron for concealing a case of plague in 
one of his children, (iuoon Elizabeth had a gibl«.>t set up 
at Windsor with tho same object, and Charles 1. at the 
gate of the Court at Woodstock. Tho shut -up were sup- 
ported out of tho municipal funds or by private collwitlons, 
an Act of Parliament for their more systematic maintenanco 
having been passed in tho first year of James I. 

To give effect to these measures of isolation, it was 
necessary to have early warning of tho oxistenco of plague 
in a house or parish ; to that end soareherH wero appoitit^s! 
— two discreet women in each parish of London— who were 
sworn, in tho church of St. Mary-lo-Bow, to make a true 
report whether the death were one of plague or other mim. 
Tho searchers made report to tho clerk of tho parish, and 
he to Parish Clerks' Hall, whence was issued a weekly WU of 
all the deaths from the plague ill the several pariahw, t<:^geth<or 
with a list of parishos in which there was no plaguy Tho 
original is extant of one of those hills for toe $th 
to 14th August, 15315, showing 105 doatha ftuid 
and 4,1 from other causes in sixty-orte 
parWbes "clear," There is ahio 
"ladkidg' bill 'for a week in 

y^:'. hot' : stated, ■ 'showing , 34 deaths f ' 
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from other canscK in thh'ty-sevcu parislu;s (four of them 
wholly without the walls, aiul two at the gates, partly 
without and jHirtly within), sixt.y-thre<! parishes of the City 
and Liberties having no deaths, “as by this billedoth appere.” 
These extant bills of mortality belong to the reign of 
Henry VJli. ; bnt the. eitizens in plague-time seem to have 
known whether the parishes wens “ elear ” or “ not chair ” 
as early as the reign of Edward IV., so that there may 
have boon bills drawn up at jin earlier ]»eriod than any 
still extant date from. 

The earlier Tudor nutnarchs seem to have put their trust 
chiefly in (piarantino (although Edward III. 
and Henry V. wore vigorous sanitarians); jg, ***•“«»• 
all events their <tthor prevent, ive measures were far from 
radio, al. The blood and offal of the shambles were thought 
likely to breed or favour infection, and were fulminated 
against (ineffectually). A groat, sttt was ma<Ie iigainst stray 
dogs and cats ais likely carriei's of infection ; straw was t,<» Ix) 
carried from infeiitod houscjs to the fields to bo biinied, and 
tho clothes of tho infected to bo “cured.” Three tiiiu's a week, 
on Mondays, Wodnesilays, and Fridays, t,wolv« buckotsful of 
water were to bo drawn from every pump nr well and cast 
into tho konuols to cleanse the stroi'ts withal, by an ortler of 
Lord Protector Somorsot in 1547. Tho Sanitary OrdinaneoH 
dating from tho roigu of Elimboth are more vigorous, and it 
is possible that some of them may have boon in form tnider 
hor prodocossors also. 

Tho inodical profession is not yot idoutifiwl with sanitary 
scUmoo or proventlvo tuodietno. Their imtiontw wore all 
among tho woU-to-do, who rarely sufforwl from plngtio after 
the first opidomics of it in 1840 and in the 
latter part of tho fourteenth century; but 
in those oarlior plaguo-tirnes tho physic.ians 
reaped a golden harvest, like Cliauoer's physioiim, who loved 
gold in spooial, and was a close-fisted person to boot : “ Ho 
kept that he won in the iiestilwuca” In later times, when 
their rich clionm fkd from a plagite-strioken place, tho 
physicians ded also, beeauso it wm irot then usual to 
give gratuitous advice to; the poor in apy c^umstances, 
however pressing. Nor did aid .^hq poopi® by their pens ; 
not oa® of tiro lewhirg physlewm of liwiiiy VIII's reign — 
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Linacro, Chainbro, Butts, or othoi-s— wrote or published a single 
lino upon plague so far as wo know. The earliest book on it, 
containing native experience, is by Br. (Jilbert Skene, of 
Aberdeen, in 1568, and he has a significant remark about his 
colleagues : “ Modicinoirs are inair studious of their awino 
heltho nor of the common weiltho.” It is not until wo come 
to Thomas Lodge, in 1603, that wo find a London physician 
of the first rnnk remaining at his post, in Warwick Lane, to 
help the ]>oor, professing that humane view of his art which 
became usual long after, and deploring the fate of his “ poor 
countrymen loft without guide or counsel, how to succour 
themselves in extremity ; for where the infection most ragoth 
there poverty roignoth among the (tommons, which, having no 
supplies to satisfy the greedy desires of those that should 
attend them, are for the most part loft desolate to die with- 
out relief.” Those greedy persons wore the empirics, 
together with some apothecaries and surgeons, who ran the 
risk for the sake of the gain. The surgeons were mostly 
occupied with their lancets; their interest in the sanitary 
aspect of plague was wholly n^ativo, for one of the plague 
orders ran : “ That no chirurgions or barbers, which use to 
let blood, do oast the some into the streets or rivers” — as if 
they hod been, in regard to State medicine, more nuisance- 
makers like the slaughtermen of Sfc Nicholas parish, 

Henry VIII., who was no mean amateur in physic himself, 
did much to give physicians and surgeons their professional 
status. He established the faculty of Physio at Oxfonl and 
Cambridge, by foxmding the Regius Pro- 
fessorehips; at an eaxlfer date, in 1818, ho 
gave a Charter of Incorporation to liiitaoro 
and others as the CoUog© of Physicians of London, who 
were also privileged, by the Act of 1640, to praorise sur- 
gery. The original members were all graduates of ibreign 
universities; but with their new faculties Oxford awl 
Inridgo b^;on to supply medical graduates t<> 

OoEege, along with Padua, MeutpetUer^ and , 

Leydi^ It had' been already '^tuwsted'' In - 
sidlattB' and .surgeons; 'duly examined';' by 
'JiWJdon .oe the Bean of 

tlW": Bishop, bf 
'ia'';.fifc4;''.pmrlnJ^i;«hould.'onjoy 
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privileges of ])racti<jo. The Act related that, a great, multitmlc 
of ignorant persons, as .smiths, weavers, and women, att, ended 
the .si(;k, administering drugs and other appli<!ations, and 
rising sorcery or witchcraft ; hut wlumnis it was ilesirablo (as 
in tile preamhle of the present Medical Act) that those in 
need of medical aid shotild bo able to “ discern the imcnnning 
from the cunning be it, therefore, ordained that only those 
licensed as above were to exondse the arts of mediidne an<l 
surgery. However, the surgeons ]Ui.shed their monopoly ttio 
far; and in the preamble of a now Act (1542-43) they were 
denounced as at once ignorant and exorbitant in their chaiges, 
and so jealous of their trade that tiu^y had sued, tnaibbsl, 
and vexed even those who gave medical advice “ to poor 
people only for neighbourh«K«rs sake and of pity and 
charity.” It was acisirdingly ordained that any subj«*c,t of 
the king may euro outward sores, incomes, wounds, apostema- 
tions, outward swellings, or diseases, and ndministi'r renn'dies 
for stone, strangiu-y, ague, etc., without suit, vexation, trouble 
or penalty. The surgwms, however, had a certain status ns 
a chartered company of tho city of Ijondon, having been 
admitted to tho fellowship of, and mode one with, tltu old 
Company of tho Barlter-Hurgeons (inoorjKirated in tho four- 
teenth century) by tho Act of 1640, which at tho same time 
ordaintKl that no barber was to use surgery, and no surgeon 
to use barbery — tho explicit motive being that those who 
wantetl merely to got sbavotl need not run tho risk of going 
to a practitiouer who may have just Ixitm treating infeetbus 
diseases, such os the plague or tho French pox. While the 
surgeons were thus enabled to dissociate themselves, as it were, 
from the barbers (and further to assort their learned status by 
taking every year tho bodies of four felons for anatomies), it was 
the harbors who had helped them to their incorporatdon and had 
for two oenfcurios preseryfKi a rospocteblo tmditbn. This Guikl 
(afterwards tho Gwnpwiy) of Bs^r-Surgoons in f.i(nwbn, aad 
the guilds of Yoiki lSxeter.iBouoesfor, DubUm.and ot^roU^ 
were moulded tiius diiKtiplSoe of the dfoee^tlnsoutuiy 
guilds and Oont^^ of appmtl^ by BMwtiors 

and of wasteis % the or the Godrt of Wardens. 

They were at leAst they 

■ rpsoff-as in groat civic 

libilbenee. Tiiey the' travelling 
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iiiountolianks (usually foroignoi's) who uhoiiiuh'd in Krifrliind ; 
by the statutes of the (xaild of Barber-Siirjfcoiis of York, a 
travelling empiric; was allowed Hve; days’ grace; in llie city in 
the way of hosjeitality to a stranger, but after that, la,; hiul 
to get a licence and snbinit to the same conditions of pructic'o 
as the resident profession. While the nutinbers of tin; guilds 
wore more rcspcct^iblo than the jnonntebanks, tlicy wen; likely 
to bo fa.stor bound to a routine. J’orliapa the most rec-otidite 
part of their education wius to learn tin; twenty points of the 
superficial veins at which hlood should ho drawn, and the 
right vein for each particatlar disease, together with a highly 
eomplox method of casting from tables of ninnh<;rs, /nidiacul 
diagrams, and the like, the day of tho moon, and tin; hour of 
the day at which tho phlebotomy should Ist performod. 

There is every reason to think that pnustitiotM-rs in the 
higher walks, lx>th of medic.ine and surgery, 
BwgeoM Few. Tudor rtfigns, In 

tho Venetian ambassador hod an illness wlticli cost 
him, in all, seven hundred ducats, "and for so many 
physicians," and reduced him to hts last ducat, A youth 
in 1/502, whose expenses wore paid from the privy pJtrso 
of tho Queen, Klizaboth of York, cewt as much (20 ak) 
for a 8Ui;goon to cure him of the French {m>x ns ho 
cost for his diet and clothes, slioes and llnou for a whole 
twelvemonth, together with a primer and a |>»altcr. The 
same queen paid to a London surgeon a tw of thirteen 
shillings and fourpenco (money of tho time), for visiting her 
at EichmondL Latimer, in a sonnon of 1552, said: " E«t 
now, at our time, physio is a remedy prepared only for rich 
folks, not for the poor ; for tho poor k not able to wage the 
physician." One illustration, although It is a few yearn be> 
yond tho limit of tho reign, may be added. When Havre was 
occupied by tho English in 1608, tmd boKieged by tho Qath<dk> 
powers, disease broke out among the dvo ^(uwNwd Ik^lkih 
within the town or in the ships, and turned to pI^M mleh; 
in the month of July was dwtroying them at the rota of 
than a hundred in a day. The lari of 
complaining of the lack of sargoohs, and was amw<^' ^ 
(she 'Privy Couneil that tho oause of*t^)e'■sa^d/li»k^#lMi^:^:tl^ 
siSj[)|geong..“ iwmired ■ greater entertatenent;' 
!^d;'<!hahlihe''^Vway 'to secure their/'»flrt(fas«i:wal'T..^^^^^ 
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an allowiuiM! for thoiii out of tlio soldiers’ pay. The Karl of 
Warwick then made another apjieni ; he knew of one Colff, 
an a]>othe(^ary in ( 'ornwall, skilled in (iiiriiif' the plague, who 
was willing to leave his family and come to Havre for a 
hundred jtonnds. The I’rivy ( ‘ouncil at length ordered sur- 
geons to he sent, with a physician to replace one who had 
left in ill-health. 'I'hiH physician was Dr. .feynes,tho same who 
had startled the ( hllego of Idiysicians in London, only three 
years before, by asserting that GaltiU was in error in a certain 
matter, but, being brought to b<»«>k, had recanted his heresy, 
and boon ie(anve<l bnc-k into favour. If it cannot bo sai<l that 
ho had the courage of his <»]>inions, he must have ht«l courage 
of a sort ; for he carried his life in his han<l when he (irossed 
over to plague-stri(;ken Havre, and he had not been many 
(lays tlmro when he died. 


Khom Bosworth Field to the middht of the si.\t«enth century 
armour had several changes — notably in the 
pointed solloret, which entirely disu|i{)carod, 
and was succeeded by broad mihhiUtm, with 
either srpiare or rounded trios. In tho roign t)f Henry VII. 
artnour wjw mtule stronger and plain ; whilst 
skirts, at least, of mail wero aj^iu naed, with 
tuilles, however, still atttuihod to the Umjcs (i;f. Vol. II., pp. 124, 
480),* But the wars in Franco, and Henry VIII.’s jxiiijonal 
friendship with Maximiliatt 1., and afterwards with Francis 
1. and Chtvrl<s!i V., entirely altered tho English amiour — bringing 
in a far more ornate styla The Emperor Maximilian gave 
Henry VIII, a suit of annour, on his marriage with Katherine 
of Aragon, which is preserved in the Annoory of the Tower 
of hondon. It is highly omamenttsi with the badges of 
Henry and Katherine, with their initiak united by a true 
lovoFs knot, and it is covered with engravings of scimes from 
the lives of the Saints. Instead of taees and toiBes, this suit 
of armour has Steel ski^ mlled the 

body &om the wakt W tibe kim 

In the armour Henry VIII,, were much 

^oliuged, and the heanirie wmmt or 

the tmuiwm .WlVanfusi Ohareh, 

..'SnilMC, 1M7'; tSSS, 
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visorcd helm, to the gorget of which, occiisionally, a sort of 
cainail was fixed. Those aniiets were soinotinios sploiulidly 
plumed, and may be taken as the helmet ]>ropor. Hut, in this 
reign, another armoured headgear came into vogue, which was 
only worn by foot-soldiers — the morion, a variety of which 
was the Italian and ( rennan eahassot. The foot-soldiers carried 
halberts, partisans, pikes, and bills; and wore a ba(ik- and 
breast-plate, from which hung tacos and cuisses, which 
descended t,o the knees ; some had hand-guns, others cro.ss- 
bows, and others long-bows — the preservation of the latter 
national weapon being k<>pt up long after the weapon wfm 
obsolete, and its use encouraged by law* and every other 
possible means. For instjuice, in 14!»8, Holinshed writes : — 

“ lu this yearu all tlio gsnleiiH which Iitul been enntinned tiiiio nut nf 
mind, without Mmwogate in London, wero (Icstroied. and of tlipin waa mad» 
a plaiuo field for archent to shoot in.” 

Henry oxoellod in archery, as ho did in every other manly 
sport; >md, as this is almost the last reign 
in which the bow formed a portion of the 
national armament, a little space may well lx> given to show 
the popularity of the long bow : — 

“ On Miucday thou next following in the nci^md ynam of his niigiie, hin' 
grace being yomig, and willing not to be idle, mm In the in«»ming rnrie 
eerlie to fetch male or greene bonghe, hinwelfe fresh and rlehlie apiMMlIed : 
and olotiied all his knights, iiqtiires. 'and gimtlomen in white sattin, and all 
hia gard and yeomen of idw crowae in white aarctmet ; and a» went averia 
xnaa with his bow and arrowea shooting to the wood, andeosepiMd agidna 
to the court, everio man with a greene bongh !n hia oap. How at hia 
retoniing, manie hearing of his going on mriefaig, wore doritom to see hint 
shoot, for at that time his gra^ shot as strong and as great a toniriit w 
anie of hie gwd. Inhere eanm to his grace a oerMna nan with bow iwid 
amwes, and desired Ids gtsoe to tidoe the master of him, and to aao him 
ahoot; for id that tine hia giaoe jma ooBteAtad. The watt {int 
foot in his boaoino, imd so did shoot, and idtot a rerie good am 
towards his market ' wher^, not only bhi 'grace, ^t 'idi 
ttarr^Uod. So the Hug gato Idht a reward’ll: hie '.eo'd<)in|i>*'; ' 

. ^*«KeiuyTIII. bywh^oh'it' is 

' emy.eltsei towiw,'imd:idisw,'*ixK^ag.'to:.tiMi';b^'^^^^^^^^ 
iidnd'ihat ihe/hsitiildtanM aad'dweUeii*. 

..’WetOkiiiit*!:" ' ' '' ' 
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Hall tells the story of another royal “Maiyni‘‘e'’ in tho 
seventh year of his reign : — 

“Tlie king and tin* <|u<*no accompany cd with nmiiy lordcs and ladies 
roado to the high ground of Shoters hi I to take tiie open ayro, and as tiioy 
pasHod by tho way, they espied a company of tall yoonuMi, (‘hdluMl all in 
greiie, with grouo whodoa, and howea and an'owes, to the nuinbei* of ii v. 
Then one of them, wliich called luniBclfe Robynhood, came to the kyng, 
doByring liiin to se his num sho<»te, and tlu^ kyng was content. Tlnm he 
whirttleil, and all the ii c. archers allot and IokihI at once, and then he 
whistled ngayne, and they likewyse shot agayne, their arrowes whistled by 
crafte of tho Inwl, ho that tho noyes was Htranngi^ and groat, and muebe 
pleuKod the kynge, tho quene, and all tint company. All thew* archers 
were of the kyngt^’s garde,* and had thus appareled themMolves to make 
solace tf) tilt* kynge. Thou Robynhood desyrtMl tiu* king and queue to 
como into tho grono wood, and to ho how th(» outlaw<»s lyve. Tlu‘ kynge 
demanded of the (luono and her ladyes, if they durst nd vimture to go into 
tho wood with «o many outlawcn. Thou the (pn»ne Hiiyde, that if it pleastMl 
him, «ho w'as content; tlion the homes blewe tyl they canu^ tothe woiwl 
under Shotow hi!, and there was an arber made of Ixaiwes with a hal, and 
a grcjat chamber, and an inner chamber very well mmlt* aiul coverisl with 
tlouros and swete herlww, which the kyng mtwh prsyweii. Then said 
llobynUood : Sir, OntlawoH* brekefastoH is venyHou, and thoriffore you must 
bo contfmi with such fare m wo im Then the kyng and queno sate douno, 
and were sorvwl with veuyson and wyne by Robynhood and his men, to 
their groat coutontaHon. Thou the kyng departed and hys conqiany, and 
Robynhood and hys meu them eondncti^,” 


As a wmimx of war thtj Ik)w would have l>oen ol)solot(i, had 
it not boon that the small-bowxi artillery, with ^ ^ ^ 

its weak powder, was not very fonxiidablo as o 

yet, and the small anns were cumbrous and rotjuired rests. 
The iron ordnanoo was of wrought iron ; but brass and bronxo 
cannon were cast, and Stow tells us something about the 
invention of cast-iron guns under date 1548 (a 77), 

A felcon weighed 700 lbs,# had a l>ore of 2i inalw^ aiKl 
carried a shot of Si Ibia A minion had a 
Scinch bom A saker**^ called i^er tha 

S regrine be^fc^ 1>400 and 

4 a bore of : 8| tb l ^ 5 lbs* 

'Hien there wai or 

woodpigeon ; aKwl 
ahd was 80 

'Uiuw ■ lbR» the 

f ;thii Tcomau' VII. la 
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harquebus, which was fired by a luateh-loek, aial was <*urri<*d by 
foot-soldiers; whilst horsemen were anned with a pisiolet, or 
dag, which was tired by means of a wlu^el-Iock, fii the 
great Muster of the City Forces in 1/540, all Ix^tween sixteen 
and sixty years of ago had to appear, and fifteen tlionsund put 
in an appearance. This did not include either the VVhifUers or 
Minstrels. According to Hall, it must have hecn a beautiful 
sight:— 

“Thou <3very man boyng of any aiilrnfanco providod liimHtdfo a ooato of 
wliyto flylkc, and garnyshod tlioir basHciu'tcw with ftirv<*K lykt* of 

eylko flot with oudiofl, funiwhed with clminoH of gold and fotliorn; otlmr 
gyltod thoir harneasts thoir hallvordos, and |K)]lax(*K. S<ntie, arid 0H|Hn*y«U 
certayne goldsmythoft, had thoir hrest plates, yoa and tiioir wlnde hftnie««i% 
of sylver hullyon. The Ooustablea were all in lonieitoH oi white nylke 
with chaynes and Batell Axes. Tlie meaner aorto of janiple wen^ ia etmtea 
of white cloth, very curioualy trymmocl with the ArmeH of the (jitk* 
and hohynde.** 

In the reign of Henry VIIL the tounuy rorndn^l its apogee, 
^ ^ and was carrietl owt on a scale of magnificence 

never before nttemptwl. The jotmfH h(»I<l uf, 
Wofitminster on the king’B coronation tnay Ix) given iw a 
sample of the many jousts hold in this reign ; but it, may b« 
remarked that the joust had lost all its old lorocity, ajul was 
conducted with a gentleness wholly foreign to former days:— 

“ For tho Mug’s gnee aud the queue, there wm fmtned a faSro konee. 
covered with tepestrie, and hanged wife rich chAbee o£ anMo, and In 
the (aid palace wae made a curious femntcine, and over it a eiiNtnll, on 
the top thereof a great otowne imperial!, all the imhattolling with raaes 
and pomegranats ^Ided. Under a^ about the said eastell, a eitrkma vine, 
the loaves and grapes thereof gilded with fine gold, the waits of the same 
eastell coloured white and gren# loseagls, and in every kwiug, either a rose 
or a pomegvanat, and a sheafe of artowea, inr else * K. & K. ’ with 
fine gold, with cetieiae arches and tumete gilded, to sii{«p»rt the snme 
eaetelL And the taegete of the armec of the defendants, spfKrfnM Inr tjb 
said dales of tho justs and tnnuis, out of the mont^w of eeUMne bMaieer 
gargels did mm red, white, and clawtwine. ... The tramp^ Mewte l^e 
field, the fresh yooiig galtata sad ttobtemen gotgemiilie ^nmirdlcd, w^ 
curious devises of cute sad of <»nbioderi«% w well in th^ naatf aa in 
tmppeis foe their hmaws, some in gold, Ksne in idlven i» awl 
Averse other in goldemlthe's wurlin, g0<4fie to behold. , 

“Xheee first entered the fieid, in taktnf up and tnrrihif 

aa4 freehlie. Then foUowed a devise' (etrried . 
{nutted like a eSMMQ«0r '# 

'the^iUtjp'tirboreof was spred with riaioa 
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Imngiitg (Inwm* <mi Mdft of ilu* Haiti device; wlicrciu was a ladic, 

}i(*aniig a shield t»f tdiristali, nainisl Pallas. After whom th<‘ said hord 
Howard with his cumjamions followed, armed at all ]K>ints, their hnses 
and hartls, nr tra)i|H*rH. were <if greeiie velvet, la^nttm with roH<‘s and 
]»)megnuiats of gold, hnalrtsl with fringes of tlamaske gold. The said 
tlevise or turn*t heing hrotight before the king, tin* ladie Fallas presented 
the Haiti iH^rsnus, wlnmi ehe named hiH Hcholers, to the kiiigK highues, 
heHeeehiiig the saino to aeeept them as Ida selnderH, who were deBirtms to 
server him, ttj the incifiise t»f their hoinmrs; which Haid BclndcrH had about 
them on ftad tt» the mindaT td an huudwal i^ersimH, freshlh* apparelled, in 
velvfds id Huiidrie eohmrs, with hose and lionets a<H*tirding to the Hame* 
And, further, tins said Indie desirM the king, that it might please his grace, 
that his said scholars might bo defeiidauts to all coim*rs, which nspiest 
was granted/*’ 

Horeuixni, the Jilironiclor (joiitiimoK, thcro cfutcrod ttn<»th«jr 
band <)f homdiimn and a j^roat mnnbcr of fooOiH'ii, urray«‘d 
with no loss Hphjndour than tho {irocedin;' comjMiny. Tlnty 
wore Ibllowfid by oi^ht knijfhts, {trofossinj' t!naiis(*lvfs “sor- 
vants of Diana," uJid homldod by 

“A gisHtlnniHU (»n Iu»r»ti*l)iu‘ki*, hi « cimt of hhu* volvot 
with gold, ttitd tiis Itorso trA}i{>fid in tho mmo Miito, with n of gold 

on Ills thigh, and tlio mtitio pnawaitiul to thii ((iiooiin ; iiaioing, thnt It wm 
itifortuod thoHo knigiiin of hi, (•ompiiuin, how thnt Damn Pallas had {irv- 
Mnt4sl mIx of his Miladoni to tho king ; hut, wiiothnr tlioy oaitio to Imnio, 
or t-o toHoli fmta of antum, thoy know not. Ho furthnr dootarod that Ms 
knighta wore oomo to d»o fnata of amioa, for tho lovt* of ladioo/’ 

A contest w»w thott arranged iKjtweon tho two IkkUos of 
knights, which lasted until nightfall, and ended indcKiisively. 

T.’he next day tho two bodies of knights mot each titlwir 
t^ain, in dilTerent and even more brilliant apparel ; and after 
the servants of Diana, there followed 

“ A gnat ttumltor of hemsM, btowns by men ai>|MU«]tml ia gtweiie ukdh, 
with ea^ and hasan of like ante, as fomttwm or k«o|i««s« and a pagsaut 
Biads 1U[« a parke, psM with {sdes of wbito awl gMMme, wbsoida wsn» 
eartsltte fallow dowm, and ba salda [laricisoHiinttt trses made by cnift, 
wlH> bttslwa fentsitt attd othor tliinipi in {Uwwisa wron)^ goodHo to 
bfileild, 7h« wbtfdi {striM or deyttot boittg bnaight Wfsm (to gHMiM, 
bad KsMaiiia itobw Ihtsasid opattod, tbo iltom nm ont tbtomtf Into tha 
pabtoe, tbs gtietobwtbda ««f»! tto and kfilbiiit t|a dtotot fb« wbtob 
dasto kQtod, ^-^inwnto-aM.Ibntotina^^ by Hm forsmid 

■' v: 'j'.' -it ^ J';;'. ''' '' ■ 

kttigHw ' proposed to 

:''ee!»dii^ tho king 
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fearing that the mimic contest might become too serious, 
allowed only a brief tourney. 

“ And HO thoHo jnsts broke up, and the prises [wore] given to everiu 
man after his deserts.” 


With the exception of the head-dress, liKlies' dress f(fniji. 

Henry VIII. was very becfiining, and ditl not 
vary much. It tittod the figure closely, both 
body and arms ; and, at the lieginning of the 
reign, wius trimmed with fur at the nook, cuffs, bottom of tho 
dross, and sometimes at tho edging of tho dross : tho girdles 
were rather broad, and their ends and buckles were of lieauti- 
fully omarnonted metal work ; from them gttmirally de|Kmdttd 
a gypsire or pouch, and sometimes a rosary, or a long motol 
chain bearing an oniamental pendant, or a |K)mander, contain- 
ing aromatics, or else a metal ball for wanning tho hands. 
Tho dresses were worn long, sometimes so long a« to render it 
necessary to loop them up ail round. About 1625 the drt'ss 
was cut somewhat lower at the nook, and, gonorally, otit 
square; to cover that portion of tho iKxsk thus exposed, a 
chemisette, or habit-shirt, of fine linen or other material, 
generally plaited, was usetl, and was called tho pnHlei. Tho 
tight sleeves were now richly embroidered, or otherwise 
ornamented, and over them wore worn rather shorter sleeves, 
with loose and very wide cuffs, which were frocpiontly ImiKi 
with far. Towards the end of the reign the gown was thrown 
more open at the nook, forming a collar, and the sleevos were 
puffed at the shouldera The buttordy mA steeple head- 
dresses died out with Henry VIL, and a head-covering, cabled 
the kennel, peclimental, or diamondnshapod bead^jnsss, took 
i^ place. At first it had ],oag lapj^ts in front, and wa«, in 
fact, only a modification of the keifoluef j but fashion onioned 
that it should be made into a shape w'ith wire, «ad 
very unsightly— wWbt, te inake it i»<»e unbewming, #0 
was visible, it being; an;,dtii|j 5 ^;.;lb<^ 
cap at the 
.'ifeary’s- reign, ' the 

/ 'fiibhionod,'<md was mpei!aoi|^;''’:by>'d^^ 

of^foiwdinea'.oap p:^ 
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OTIO great advantage : it ullowuil tl»e hair, which was jiart.od in 
the middle, to ho aeon. The ilrcsses, too, got shorter, and 
displayed the shoes, which were (piite plain. Vctry little 
jewellery was worn— a hrooch to clasp a manth!, or at the 
uock-collar, and a neekhuio, was all — neither rings on the 
Hngors nor in the ears, and very rarely briu-elets. 

But, if the hwlies of that tlay wore moderate in attire, the 
men erred terribly in the opposite direction ; „ , „ , 
for there never was a time in c.ngland when 
men spent so mntth money upon their exterior. This ((raze 
for external magnificence htul begun in the time of Henry 
VII.; and his son, who, certainly, could never he reproached 
with having inherited any of his father’s avari<;e, having come 
into his kingdom when young, lived as guy a life as he. could. 
Extravagance in dress at this time was not confined to 
England. On the contrary, it is very jirobable that, had it 
not boon for the wars with France, we in England should not, 
have had the disoaso so biully. But the t.Vmrts Isith of 
Francis I. and of the Emperor Maximilian were extremely 
splendid; and of the latter wo (san judge somewhat of the 
extravagance of oostumo in Burgmuir’s drawings of “The 
Triumph of Maximilian,” The < Ion nans were our very gtssl 
friends, and so were the French, after the Field of the ( loth 
of Gold; but, as so many English of all degrees were so long 
upon the Gontinent, they could not fail to rtih off sotia,! of 
their insularity, and conform somewhat in dress and habits to 
the people they wore tunong. 

When the ISarl of Nortliuniberiand Uiok Margaret, 
daughter of Henry VII., into Scotliuid, in IfJOU, to la* married 
to the King of Bootland, Holinshwl says of him ; — 

“Tho wdd (uwle <4 KtartkatalswiAnd that (Uic, wbat for tiu) Heiaw ut 
Ills eoat being g(4dM»tllw'M werico. ganilMluKl with pearl* and Htime, and 
what for the gaikat of hk hcHohtaen, and brave traf^ienii of hk 

Itanwe, beeld* fottitt kiMMI tall meu w*il honed snd «{ip*nilfaMi in hk 
ooionm, WM hetih of the Skota and BnglkkiMU tnow Uk* a 

prince than a ifthjeeh’r .(/ 1 

And at the son of 

: Henry Vlt, 

f^Winuierfai it Wl* day, wHh 

. tiie:':;]|^nt ehalnes t« wtt, 
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Sir T, Brandon, Knight, nnifiti^r of tlio King's horso, which f' day wore a 
chain valnod at 1400 pound : and the other W. <le Rivers (wqniro, nuiHier 
of the King's haukos, whoso (diain "was valued at a thousand pound : nnuiy 
mo were of 200, 300, and so foorth : those wore not notc*d for length, hut 
for the greatnesBo of the linkes. Also tho Duke of Buekingluun ware a 
gowiio wrought of Noodle worke, and stt upon cloth of tissue, furred 

sables, tho which gowne was ’v^alued at Jbl5Uh, and Sir Nicholas Yauso, 
Knight, ware n gown of purple velvet, pight with poe(*(‘s of gold so thicke 
<fe iiiassie, that it was valued in golde, l)<\HideH tlu^ silko and fur, a thousand 
jKmnde : which chaines and garments wore vahu'd by goldsmithes of best 
skill, and thorn tliat wrought them.’* 

It waH but natural that Hemy sh<>ul<l Int sumptuously 
clad at his coronation: hut what a dress ho wort»! Hall 
says ; — 

“ His grace ware in his upperst appnrell, a robe of Criiiuwyn Yelvt't, 
furred with annyns, his jacket or cote of raised gold, tlio Placard 
ombrowderod with Biamondos, Rubios, Bnieraudes, great e P«*arleH, and 
other neh Stones, a groat Baudcricko about his necko, of groat t*! BalHHsi*H, 
The Trappor of his Horso, Bamasko golde, with a dmtp purfcll of Armyns,’* 

And, at another ovontful period of his life, when htj mot 
Francis L at the Field of Cloth of Gold, Hall, who was an eye- 
witness, thus describes his dross : — 

** Then the Kyng of Bnglande ahewod himsolfe some deh> forwardo In 
boautie and i>er«onage, the inoste goodliest Frin(*o that ever rtdgimd over 
the Rc^alme of Englande: bis gwwjt© was appareUiwl in a garment of 
Clothe of Silver, of Bamasko, riblmd with Clothe of Golde, so tlilck as 
might bee, the garment was largo, and plitml verio ibickit, and cauteM of 
vorie good intaile, of sucho shape and makyjig, tliat It was titarveiliouH to 
boholde. The Courser which his grace roade on, was Tiupjied In a 
marveilkms vesturti of a newe devis^ fashion ; the Trapper was of flne 
Golde in BulUou, curiously wroughte, pounced, ami si*tte with imticke 
worke of Romayne Plguros,” 

Tho civil dress of men of this time did not vary much ; it 
consisted of a kind of frock-ooat, plaited in folds In the skirt, 
and cut somewhat low in the nook, to show tho shiri THo 
skirt for youngor men was worn short, and tho oUlor mmI 
graver sort wore it long and unplaifcedj and tte wont an 
over-garment, or loose gown, with loose sleovw* 
with fhn All wore long hose (slthOui^ trunk 
■ into ^ion ' in this reign),' and 'hrOod-tOed sho^;;' 
;soinol^^'<da8hed,^ and o(^erwise\orniS^ 
fAshioUt'an^ 
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Hals wore made of velvet or doth, and were particularly 
becoming lujad-dresses, all oxeopt the flat <iap, which Tnja*k<?d 
the morcantih^ class. ]iut paternal government felt it necos- 
»sary to issue a sumptuary law (0 Henry VIIl., c. I), “An A<ito 
concernyng a})parell to bo used and worne,” ft legislates for 
all dasses, from the peer to the hiisbaridman: that {)ortiou 
applying to the middle (dasses ordaining that they should not 
wear doiibhjts of “satyn, daiiiasko, or silkyn chairdot’* 

“ And ilint no man luuior the d<‘gre(% of a W(*iir(» any (diayno of 

ffokl, or gilUs or <»(d(*r of goldo,or any goIdoalwMit his or braceIott<*H 

of gold, upon poino of forfaitiiw? ihew? of. And that m inmi, uiid<*r tho 
dagreo of a g<‘n<ilnian, waaro anioHilke pointers, or \v(‘aro any poinioa in any 
a 2 )i)ar()ll of liiw body, wiih nglotfoH of goldo, or Milvcr» or Hilvor giltiMl, or 
button, or broednm of goldo, or silvor and giltr, or any goldsmitfi worke, 
upon paina of forfaituro of tlu* Mann*. And fliat no man unrbr tin* d(*gn‘o 
of a Knight, other than l>o afon* oxoopio for w<*aryng of g{»wnt»H of v<dv<*t, 
woaro any gardod or pinrluul hIuHo, or pitudiod parthd of limicn <*loih(% or 
plaino Hhirt(' gamiHluid, or nuulo with wlko or goldo 4>r Hiivf‘r, ujMin Immuo 
of forfaituro of tho winn* nhirto or jmrtlot, mid for UMing tho Harms, for 
overifl tinio ho offanding Xm/* 

Tho king and his ctourt set the example of every kind of 
oxtravaganoe in niUTtiniing and nias<iuing, 

Thoro does not seem to liave becui imudi '***' 

difference betwatiii these two ontertaininonts, but thoro iiiust 
have boon soma Holinshed tells us of “a roiall Tnurnrnorie 
which took place at tho dose of 1509 :~ 

**Iix the meana m^aaon, iha King with Hftfteim othor, npimrollcd in 
Almaiuo jackotn of crimsin and purple saitiu, with loxig qnartc^ml aleevi^a, 
and hofien of the same sute, their Inmneta of white velvet, wrappetl in flat 
gold of damaeke, with visards and whito plnmeM, eame In with a mum merie; 
and after a eerteine time that they had plaled with the quemio and tlie 
strangers* they departed Then, auddenlie entred six minairok Heldie 
apparelled, plaining on their instrummiis and then fcdlowed fonrteeno 
liersona, gentlemon, all api)amllod in yellow aattin, out like Almalnes, 
bearing torches, After them came six disgulm^d In white aattin and 
green(», etubrodered and set with Mtera and eaeiela of fine In bulUcm t 
the garments were ^ etranjjfe fatdiiont with also atraiige (inta, averle cut 
knit with |K>intM of gold, and ta«»ak of the mmPf heeevi out and 
tied in likewise ; their knmota of idoih of silver wo^ with gokh The 
drat of three six was the the eatk of Wimir Oh^rM Brandon, Sir 
Bdward Howard, 8ir Thm$m Wd Sir QntUM. 

^* Then part of the i^tlemen shortly 

e Vieitom from the dl ^ and the Bpankh 

ambaiaadora , 
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n'inniifl, nftw whnin fiimn in ws laili<M, Hpparellotl in gnrmriilH nf 
I -riinsin nttttiu cnihrcKicml imii trnvtitwil with <*lirth of (fold, put, in 
KmimHh unit yok«>». sfrijiffwl nftor the* fiwhlon of Spaiiw. Thi*n flu* miid 
«U mt<n flniwwl wit It t how nix Indio* ; nnd. nftor t hoyhiul daiiiiod » iwiiHon. 
thi^ Ijiflif'K <fK»k r»ff t!ii> wlierohy tlioy ktmweti; whnrnjf 

Ihi. qu..<*n.' nnd tlio stntngor* mnoh pmlwd tin* Kinjf. nml endwl the* 

TIuh. ihoti, wii« II "irmmmorio”; lot tho same chronicler 
lull ns what a •• itiii.s([iio " was : — 

(>» till* flnif* of tho Kpiphnitlo lit (1512) tho King with olovon 
nthf»r»*wi ro aftor tho manor of Italhs callod a miwko^a thing 

»*it hoforo tti Knglnitd i thoy wore npparolh^l in garmontH long and 
wrought all with gold, with vlaorH and rajw of gold. And, aft^r 
tha Imnki'i dono, iUm^ trm«kora oaiim in, with aist grntloman diagtiiaad in 
<dlko, laifiHng Mtaffo torohoa, and deKiml tho ladit^ iodanao: noma wore 
mui wfimo n^fuaad. And altar thoy hati daiiKiwl, and comnmnod 
iogithof. HH tho faaidoii of thr utaaka i»* they thalr Umvaand dojiartod^ 
and m did tho and all the ladioa.'* 

if tho king and couH indulgod in rnmniriories and 

pooplo htid a Roinowhafc Hhnilar 
onUiH4uninont provi<lf>d for thtmi whonovor 
l♦rr^^sinn nc/rvotl (and that wan froquontly) in “ pagcmnles/’ whiidi 
ifortainly claio lawjk aw far uh in whicjh ymr Fuhyan 

rinuirdn a inagnifuHnit ono inado on behalf of Henry VI. by 
th<^ <!ity of liondoti. Tlujro worn ho inatiy in the rtdgti of 
iionry VIIl, that it ih iTniHiaaiblo to <dironicl« thorn within 
tlioHf,!i limits. Wo nan only cito a Kinglo typical oxarnplo from 
an aoooimt of tho jouHt*« at WoHtrainHtor on l.itli Fobniary, 

mo.-- 

** Now afn^r thfif the qmtriw, with hlr traine of had taken their 

Into tho pahN*H waa eonvelml a imgi^ant of a gn*ttt quaiititK made 
like a forwt with roekert, hllla and daliw. with dlveraa auudrie tm^a, 
hidhomo^i fomo and gra#wa, with aix fownterH ataridUig within the 
aaniM fc*m*^^t, garnialiwl in eotea and IsockIm of greimo vidvnt, by wlnim laU> 
a iinmi^r of apaan^H i ali tho trmia, herlaH^. and donrea of tha aama 
frirrn^t Wf*ra made of gn^ma velvet, gmmo damaaka, aiul allka 
mUmr\ aa aatton aitd aan*'anat. In the intddoat of ihia fowdi \mm a 
raaiali ataitiiing, maih^ of gold»aad More the eaaioll gato aat 
mm froabUo appamlhaU making a garland id nmm for the 

wna draw^m, m It by tho atmigth ol two groat a 
igidgn aiiMipt Iho Hon Ituriatnal at! over wtih daimndm l^nld, 

with ailm of damaakiii hla tttf bor^ 

hni with 

■thair btidioai 
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<*<)Yei*o(l with IIoshIkmI ; mi <‘ith<‘i* of ilu* bhuI antolop and lion 

snt a ladio riclilio apparollod; tho )M‘asts w<‘ro tit‘d <o Iho paj^oiuit with 
(diaines of as horssos ho in tho cart. Wh(‘n tho pnfX(‘ant 

r(*.stod hoforc^ th(Mpi(M'iio, tho foronainod forontew hhw thoir horns; th(*u 
tho dovis(\ or pagoaiit op(‘iio(l an nil sidos, and out isKiunl tho forc^ naid 
fouro knighis ariind at all p(‘<*oos,’' 

Those ]>agcants contained dramatic elements, and tverc^ of 
use in preparing the people to rocoivo the drama. The 
minstrels, no doubt, were the first dramatic performers in 
England, but the regular actor can har<lly bo said to have 
boon created before the titno of Henry VIL, who in 1494 
certainly had four Lwovch Rf'f/ls, “alias in lingua Angli(iana 
leu })leyar>H of the kijufjes miif'dttf/xj' who were tutnuMl John 
English, Edward Mayo, Richard (iibson, and Jolm llamTnrmd, 
and who each rocoivod five marks, or X3 bs. Hd., ]>er jinnnm. 
Of those, John English accompanied the Erincitss Miugjirtd, 
to Scotland when she went to marry James f V., tog(‘th(^r with 
other players in her ndinue. And soon after th<^ birth of 
Erince Arthur, in 148(5, there was a company of players called 
the “ Prince's Players/' Aescording to the household books of 
Henry VII., whudi covt^r from 1402 U) If^OO, there were several 
other companies — at I London, Milo End, Essex, Kingston, 
Wycombe, Coventry, and Wimbonio Mitmtor. 

The coming of Henry VIII. to the throne, from his natural 

love of gaiety gave an impetus to all kinds of xatwriudw 
revelry, including the interlude ; and wo read ^ **' 

in a paper found folded in a roll of the iternB of the revels in 
the fifth year of Henry VHI,’ and probably written by Cornish 
himself, an account of two intrOrluctes played the same evening 
by two different sots of players : — 

The Interlod wa*# callyA tlie of wid iwid wim 

wrytftti and prtwcuttyd by May^tiie Oerny»li ami oot^hem of iho 
of OUT sovorayno lordo tka Kytig, and the ckyldcnt 'Of thin aayd Oliapell 
In the same, Venus and Bewt^ dyd irynmpe over at iher enemys, and 
tatnyd a salvadge man imd a lyon, that was tnnde very ram imd natnvnll, 
ao as the Kyng was gretly plnsyd therwyih, and graiswmsly Kayster 
Oomysshe a ryehe rewards wt of bis owne hand, to be dyvydyd with the 
rest of Ids felows* Vimns did synii^ a ^th Beawte, iWiJeh was 
lykyd of al that haalb yt, <mdy«j| ifW s 

* nowa 

ti : * 
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Inglywho, and ootlu^rH of f.h(» Kyiig<‘H nf t<‘r pl(*y<Ml an Tntor- 

luyd, whieho wan wrytoii by Mayator Midwoll, but y’ wuh so long y^ wjih 
not lykyd: y*" wan of tb(^ fyndyiig of Trotln wlm wan mry(‘(l away by 
ygnorauuco Sc ypocrony. Tlu't foolya part waH tlio host, but tho Kyng 
(lojairtyd bofor tlio <uid to liys <*]uiinl)ro.'’ 

Henry Vllt, in 1514, Inid anoUior of players, and Uhto 
wore thou “tlio king’s jdayors” and king’s tdd players.” 
Bnt dramatic I'uprosentations of this kind wer<^ not lc»ng (con- 
fined to the King and (^onrt; tlncy \V(cre naturally df*stim*d to 
bo popularised* Hall tells us bow, in flui IHth yw oi 
Henry VITL, 

**ThiH OliriMtmaH wan a gtHMlly disguisyng ]>laiod at (Ireis iimo, wliloho 
was compiI(id for tho inostt^ part, by iiiHHior Ibon nt tlio law 

XX yoro xiasti and long Ixcforo tho Cnrdinuli had nay mirthoritio ; tiuM^fTmeto 
of tho plftio wtw, that lord was rulod by diM^«|moion and 

nogligonco, by whowi miHgouvornamn* and «*viH ord»*r, Indy ibddtkf^ wido 
was put from govornanwj wlifoh (*ttufiftd Hunajr Ptipuli, Inward grudgo, 
and Disdain of wanton sovoroigntio, to riso with a gfi*ati* tntdiittiilo, to 
oxp(dl nogligonoo and dlHsipaoion, and to rostom Fitblik wolo again to \m 
ostato, which was so dono. This plain was so fiirtb with riidin and 
costly ai)par<dl, with sf raung<» divisiw of Moskos and Mom^hos, that It was 
highly praiw^d of all luoniio, savyug of tho (JwivUimll, whiehi* Imaginod 
that th(» plain liad torn dovlsod of hym, & in » gn*ftb* fuHi* wmi for tho 
said master Boo, and toko from hym his (J<»y fo, and s««it hyin to Iho Hofco, 
Sc aft<tr, lio sent for tho yong gontlomoii that pished In IImi plahs and thorn 
highly robukod and throtoiiod, A simt m& of t Imiii, nantmi Thoniaa Moylo 
of Kent, to tho Fiofco ; but, liy tho moanos tif frtnitloa, Masior Etsi and ho 
wor dolirorod at last* This plalo sow^ dlspl#*a*std tho Oardlnatl, and yot 
it was novor moanto to hym as you have hardo, whorfom many wha* tnim 
grudged tio aoo hym take it so hartoly, and o?or thi* Oardltmll mki that 
the Kyng was dosidsasod with it, and K|#ako ttothyng of hynmdf/* 

Music wm far more iwlvancwl ; in fiiot, Kmamtia, in \m 
mm Knetominm” mtya, ‘‘ Britunnl pmter 

•alia, formam, musicam, iMsim rmum 
proprio sibi vindieont" Thp Englisth mild lay daiin to 
the best looking, most musical, and to tJio tabU^s of any 
people. 

Henry VIII., who had boon designed for the Church, wa« an 
acoomplislK^i musician, and a ^mimm of no Oiean order 
<p, 114). Many of his muaical compositions are loft 
one l>ook, which belonged to him, i» in tho British IJimum 
(Additional M3H ;n, dm). It 1$ a 0011001400 4 ^*^ 0 ^ 
and ihalnm^ pieces; amt elghteiin of tM aOiigii and iballai}^ 
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and fifteen of the instrumental pieces, are by him, and others 
were probably his handiwork. When ho died he left a largo 
collection of musical instruments behind him, and there is a 
catalogue of “ Tnstrumentos Musical, at Wostitunstcr, in the 
chardge of Philipp van Wilder” (Harl. MSS., 1419). Ho 
certainly had plenty of them ; there were five 
jaairs of double I'ogals (small organs with two 
pipes to a note), eight single ditto (with only 
one pipe), thirteen virginals, two pairs of clavicords, nineteen 
groat viallos, five cittorons or Spanish viallos, two cittorons 
with pipes of ivory tipped with silver and gilt, called comottos, 
eight cornottes of wood, twenty-three lutes, any number of 
flutes — nine of them ivory tipped with gold, and six made of 
glass, seven trombones, a largo number of recorders svnd 
shalmos, a pipe for a tabor, and two bagpipes, one of them 
“a llaggo ])ij)o with pipes of Ivorio and y" bagge (iovered with 
purple vollat," and besides many other instruments there 
were “sondrio bookes and skrolles of songes and ballattos.” 
Ho not only composed glo<iS, or tkrm uma’H sonr/s, but fjord 
Herbert of (Jhorbury says ho composed two comploto services 
for the Church, which wore often sung in the chapel at 
Windsor. 

Playing cards wore in general use by all classes in this 
reign. They wore well known in 14(53, for, „ 
by an Act of Parliament (3 Edward IV., 
cap, 4), the importation of playing-cards was forbidden ; by 
which wo may conclude that they wore then manufactured in 
England. They were popular from the highest to the 
lowest, and we find that James IV. of Scotland surprised his 
future bride, Margarot, sister to Henry VIII., when ho paid 
her his first visit, playing at cards."* 


“Tho Kyiigo cuDe privily to tho wiid oiuttoU (of Kewbsttl*) uiil 
entrod within thn chaenmor with a muall eompaity, whera ho fonndo tho 
qnono playiojf at the eardos." 

In tho Privy Purse expenses of tho Priacess (afterwards 
Queen) Mary, there at© numerous entries of money given her, 
wherewith to play at cards ;, and that the We of cards 
descended to tho Tory lowest ia we may 

* Laland’a p, 284. 
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Roe by the following extract from 33 Hen. VII L, cap. f), sec. 
xvi. : — 

it also mmetod by tiui aufbority af<»n^saHb That no mannor of 
artificer or craftaniau of any handicraft or o<*«*m>ntioin iiaHhandinan, 
approntice, labourer, Mcrvant at liunbandr}', jtnirnoymnn, or norvant of 
artificer, marinerfl, fialionncn, waienuen, or any Horving man, hIihII from 
tlie said foast of the Nativity of Sf, John lidpUnt, play at th«* tables, 
tenuis, dice, cards, bowls, clash, coy tintf, lo^^-atin^r, or any nn lawful ^»fain<% 
out of Chriftiniuit, uiuhn* the paiii of xxh to be forfeit for every tinns" 

But this was somewhat modiiiod by sec. xxii. which provided: 

“In what cases HVivvnuiH may play ni dict^, cards, tables, bowls, or 
tennis/' 

This was not the first intorferonco with pt*pulur jinmso- 
merits in this reign, for Holinshed tells ns 

“ In the month of Maio was a proidamaiion made H^fairmf all unlawfull 
games, according to the atatutc mad(? in this India) fis and c(»in!niHMi(mH 
awarded to every shire for the execution of the same ; so that in all pJm*eH» 
tables, dice, cards, and bouls were taken and burnt, Wherfore tlie peojdi* 
murmured against the cardhiall, saielng; that he grinlged at eyerie man’s 
pleaure, saving hia owne, But this proclainati<»n Hinnll time Indured. 
For wlum yenmg men w<'re forbiddmi bouls and sindi other games, some 
f(dl to drinking, some foretting of otla*r men’s conies, soim^ to sti*alltig 
of decre in parks and other unthrlftinesiio/* 

In the " Interlude of Youth ” we find what gainos of imrds 
wortj then played. Riot and Pride instigate the young man 
to all kinds of vice, especially gaining. Riot says-— 

“ Byr, I can tcaoho you to |4ay at tha dice, 

At the quf!ue*K game and at fiia Zryidto, 

The Treygobet, and the Iwaarde aiio* 

And many otW games nto. 

AIro at tlio cardoM t cim teohe you to play, 

At the triump, tmd on# and thyHye, 

Poet, pinion, and aleo aumsaoe, 

Ami at another they call dewaaoe, 

Yet I can tel you more, and ye ahylle <m me thaitlee, 

Pink# and driuke, and alee at the Idanke, 

And many i|wrtttii mo/’ 

Of Hociol od(ifi Aiid ottds m tius rdgn may W ahronieli^ 
tho o£ iho Ooll«®o «>f Vkyaioian* 

in Oofxtber, atid im 

la mss. In 11522 th© ebu^aak RinitV to 

Ubglaad by I>r. Wnao^©, tho king’s 
,fcO .tUis'/eonfttty, and.^' 
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one version, in Lincolnshire: of this year there is an old 
rhyme, of which one version runs — 

** Turkiefi, lioppea, reformation ami beor, 

Came into Eiigliiml all in one your.” 

In 1530 the first portable clock, or watch, was made ; and in 
1633 currants, or Corinthian grapes, brought from the island 
of Zante, wero first planted in England ; and the musk rose, 
and several kinds of plums from Italy, were introduced by 
Cromwell. In 1540 cherries were first planted in Kent, 
whore an orchard of thirty- two acres produced .€1,000. 
Apricots wore introduced by Henry VIll’s gardener. In 
September, 1538, it was ordained that a liogistcr book should 
bo provided and kept in every parish churclv, wherein should 
bo written every wedding, baptism, and burial occurring 
within the .said parish for over. 


AuriWRiTiiiii.~\m-vyvt. 

oBMKitAi, inwoiiy. 

The <iont<jmporary Tiidor chronifllorH, Hall aiul HoHurfiod, tm nupplemoated by 
oontomporary biography in Oavcndi«h’« jy^lney and ltop«r*ii XAftt of Hir Thcman 
by tha diaries of Edwartl YI* and Mochyn, WriothoMloy^B OhfunioU (Oamdon 
feiooioty), l4ttlmftr’« mid by Lowl Herbert of Chorbury’ii of 

Rmvy VUL Many important dooumoutii will bo found in Strypob collection, 
in iPoxe’e mA Mm\umtnUi^ in Bunwt’e llUiory of the XUfonmtion (ed* Pocock), 

in several of the volomos of the Camden Booiety and Parker Society, and HlUs* 
Ofiffiml Zetim. But, above all, the history of the time must be sought in the 
oopioua and invaluable Oalendaxs to the State lepers ; to which must be a<ldod the 
Parliamentary Eeoords (includlug the Privy Council Records os well as the Journals 
both of Lords and Commons), and the statutes of the Realm. Of mo<Wn works, 
besides the general histories, suolt as Bright, Oreen, LIugard, Hallam, Ranke, etc., 
there are more special histories, such as Breweris IX$nry Proude^s Mwiory 

of JSnyland Priodmanu’s Anm Xhkyn^ and religious histories of 

BagUsh Reformatiott by Blunt, Biicon, and Beard. Bee also Stubbs^ Z^ium ctn 
mtd Uodom Rktory,* 


J^Uyio».‘^Chnim.pmty sows, see above, To the modem histories of the 
Reformatiott menrioned, may* be added that of Mbmy Moore, and Perry, SMory <f 
thfi Church of Xkfftmidf toh II. On the diiiolatkm ol the mowtsrkis, one of the 1^ 
modem works availtl^ is F, A* <3>ittK|ttet, VUL ^ th$ 

The original semroes on whtoh it is based Inridde tbs words ol the Augmontatiou 
Oldce, the Ohi^ter How Books,, Rdthf, Ministers* Aooounti, and 

papere, Bomo of lefi^ to |)iSsolut^ in 

MUrg XMaHiny to the (Oaiivleia Many 

dbtummts are noted in the farionb of Jteet Oairdneris cd' BtuU 
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P(( 2 )er 8 , Foreiffn and Lomestie^ ofJlenry TIII^ and tlio Abbotflford Club bnR printed 
a volume relating to the Bpoila of the religioua bouaos ; ej\ aim Clilljort Child’s 
Church and State under the Tudors; Cutts’ Diethnary of the Vhureh tf Eny land. 

Warfare, — There is no book dealing specially witli Knglish military affairs in 
this period, but reader’s will find some interesting notes in (Iroao’s MUUary 
Antiquities (1801) and Hewitt’s A ms ami Armour. In the account of Floddcn, the 
interesting monograph of Mr. Bates of Langley Castle has followed. 

Faval Jlistory, 1600-1603. — Burchett, Faeal Jfistory ; Monson, Faral Traeis : 
Letters and Despatches of Charles, Lord Howard of Effingham ; MSS, (vari(>UH) in 
the Pepysian Collection ; Derrick, Memoirs of the Hoyat Xary: Ohiirmok^ Marine 
Arehiteeture ; Duhamel du Moncoau, Ftemens de t Arehiteeture Xaralv ; l^spys, 
Mheellanies ; various papers in “ Archmologia,” and in Cold’s Xural Chronietcy 
1700-1818; Falconer. Marine Dictionary; the works of Jidin Davis and other 
Filizahetlniu navigators; Strada, Jh Jtello Jiehfieo ; Lediard, Xarat Ifisiury ; 
Colliber, (hlamna Hostrata. 

Hakluyt’s ColUciUm of Voyatj 4 % etc, ; Han'isso’s Dimivery of 
X^ort/i America ; Fox Bouino’s Seamen under the 'Tudors; ef also Purchas’ 

iHlyrims ; and some of the puhlications of the Hakluyt Socnoty, e.y. No. 7, Hakluyt’a 
own work, Dirers Voyages Touehtng the Discorery of A meriea. 

History of Ascham, 'The Seholemaster^ ed. Mayor, 1863 ; Nichohift 

Carlisle, A Ccucm Description of the Fndoieed Grammar Sehoeds in Vnyland and 
Wales, 2 vols., 1818 ; Cabriol Coinpayr^, History of Tedagoyy, ©d. W. H, Payne, 
1888; Sir T. Elyott, The Hook named the Gom'nour, ed. Croft, 2 vols., 1883; 
J. B. Mulliuger, History of the UniverHity of Cambridge, Vol. II,, 1884. 

Idtfratnre.^Th&i't are few text-books for the literature of the period 1509-1669, 
except near its end. The fullest treatment is in Henry Motley’s Dnyluth Writers, 
Vols. VII. and YXIL Some reforfmoe wfll, of course, bo found in general manuals. 
Most of tho authors nmned aitj accessible in modem editions, Hawes (who was 
imperfectly edited for tho Percy Socioty), being in worst ease. 

Scottish Literatm'e,'^'B, ten Brink, Gmohichte de\' Hnylmhen UtUratar, Bd. II,, 
Th. 11. ; Alois Brandi, “ MittelongHsoiio Litteratur,’* in Paul’s Grundriss der 
Germmschen Philo toy ie, Bd. II., Abfch. I., Liof. 6 (1892) ; H. Motley, Snylish 
Writers, Vols. VI. and VII. ; Dr. J. A. Murray, The Dialect of the Southern Counties 
tf Scotland, Phil. Soo. Transaction, 1870-72 ; Bohfpper, EmjUschn Metrik ; Diet, of 
JXaU Hiography, arfcioles by T. Bayne on Douglas, and by M, Maokfiy on Lindsay ; 
Q-awia Douglas, Poetical Wm^ks, ed. J. SmaU, 4 vols., Edinburgh, 1874 ; Bit David 
Lindsay, Works, ed. JT. toall and J, A. H. Murray, B.E.T.B., 1863, &o. (6 parts) ; 
Lindsay, PostM Works, ed. D. Laing, 3 vols.. Edinburgh, 1879. 

Theto are gaoeral histories by Dr. Burney (4 vols., 1776-1789). Blr 
J’ohn Hawkins (5 vote., 1776)» Dr. Busby C2 vote., 1819), and W. 8, Itookstro (l8H<i). 
See also A. W. Ambrose Qmhkhtc dcr Musik (4 vote,, 1868), and C. H. 
Coussemaker, Histoirs ds VMamcnie da Moycn Age (I^aris, 1832) ; and artiotes in 
Grove’s Dietiomry of Uusio and Musicians, and tho Pneyekfitedia DHtannim^ 
Tho material on which these works are baaed is, of oourso, much Mcattertid. 

AgHmUHre.--JisM\»g, Moonmio History, VoL I,, part 2, oltapter on **Tbd 
Agrarian Itevolution,’^ and the authorities there given; Statutes of tho Beatm, 
temp. Hon. VIII. and Edward VI, ; Cunningham, Mufflish Industry md 
Commerce; Froudo’s Histofy of Fnglcmd; arMclo on **'nie Commission of 1617^' 
in the Proceedings of the Boysl Historical Society, 1892. 

Commm and IndiMtry.-^ttiknUm of tho Eealm, Calendar of State PapeiVy 
Letters and Papers, Domestic and Foreign (ed. Brewer), Bymorte Patderu; 
Kwrrisott, Description ef JlHtain ; More, Utopia; Tjsdkmc, fkrmns ; ftngkmd its 
the Tim <f Hmry VIXL (E.E.T.S.); A Dritf Comcit of Mnym ^ 

W. S. (1581) ; SuppUcatioH. (f Poore Comnms (1546) ; Ftoude, H^tory (fMngkmd; 
BoginSf History ^Agriculture and Prim ; Cunningham, MngUsh Tndusdfy atsd 
CmsMTosi Walker, Memy; Humboldt, Fami Politique shp k HtmeAk 
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(1811); Jacobs, IthUry of tlw Virvious Mrfnh ; Willimnsoii, Commerce of 

J'lutjlnnd undor the Tndore, 

Toint Life. — ^I’liorold Rofjorn, *S7,r CeHttmea of ICovk ami Jrat/e.s ; A8lilcy'’K 
Erfmamir //iiifon/, vhaiitGTB (ni thii woollen trado; Cimninf^liam (sen above) ; Lihr 
ullfaiH (cd. Uiley) ; If inf uric Towns Series ^ eHjKu.’ially Bouko, Jlisioyy of Oxford ; 
Eiigo, /Atidter der SHtdeekimyeu ; 0. ‘VValford, The Knylish Fair ; the Antiquary 
mufyazino; oonnty historioH, f.y., HaHted’a Kent; Monm’idher and StepheiiH, 
Jfisfory <f the JJorouffhH and Munieijml Corporafhm rf the Vnited Kingdom (IHHd) ; 
Gairdnor, Vastan Letters ; and the worlcH of GawjUGt, Gairdner, and Bmwor 
inontioned ahf>ve. 

Medical Science and Puldic ffettlth. — Frehid, Ifistarg of VhgHlc from the Time of 
(falen to the Sixteenth Cent nr g (2 Vf»K, 1720) ; J. F. South, Menioriah (f the Craft 
of Surgery in F.ngland^ ed. by Power, iuf rod. by Sir J, Paj?<»t. Vnldie Health.^— 
Creighton, Jlistury of Kgidrnnes in Itrifain ; Sir John Simon, English Sanitary 
Jnstitutions. 

Social Life,“-UmUlm many of the w^U’ka inc^ntioned above, tlio Chronicles of 
Fahynn, Hull, Holinshod, and Stow; Lelund, CuUvvtanea ; W. (Mlazlitt, llandlmok 
to Popular Poetical and Dramatic literature; J. B. <,V»lHer, Illustrations of Old 
English Literature^ and Ilislory of English Dramatic Poetry to the Time of 
Shakespeare. 



CHAPTER X. 


THE NEW KOnCKS. l.'-fT-I.’riH. 

The last reign had swept away so much of the old con- 
stitution, political as well as occlosiiistical, 
and had undonninod so much, that the 
question naturally arises, What kept things 
together after it ? What prevented the inter- 
val between Henry VIIL’s death and Elisjaboth’s accession 
from being a time of mere destruction, a fatal breach with the 
past ? There wore, oven as it was, violent changes in one 
direction provoking a violent reaction in the opjwsito 
direction. But that the continuity of political and in a 
great degree of religious institutions was not wholly sun- 
dered, that the English Reformation was not such a violent 
dislocation from the country’s past as was the French Revolti- 
tion, is duo to assignable causes. The first of these was the 
balance of parties deliberately set up by the late king's will. 
Wriothesley and Gardiner, backed by the older nobles, were 
some check on the burning zeal of the 
Seymours, tho Dudleys, and Oranmer, The 
second cause was that tho charactoristio of 
the Tudor rulers was their carefiil conservation of legal and 
political forms, and in no one was this cbaraoteristio mete 
marked than in King Henry VIIL He may indeed bo said 
actually to have strengthened the outer shell, as it wore, of the 
constitution, profoundly os he perverted its inner life and 
working. But the chief weight may be attributed to a t^ied 
cause — the tenacious hold which this ancient Gonstitnitioa hid 
now acquired, striking its roots deep into national thoujghi arid 
institutions of every kind ; and (it must be addbd) thdiBft 'Vaa 
to nfatch it a conservatism as stro:^ in tho popular 
luf sense of the historic past. 
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Tho first act of the yomi<f king’s uncle, head of tlio new 
Government, was to got liinisclf made ])nko 
of Somerset and Vrotector. His next was to prot^rtBoUoy. 
attempt, by an invasion of Scotland, to force 
the Scots to carry out tho marriage treaty arranged in 154:i 
between Edward and Mary the infant Queen of Scots. Ho 
won tho battle of Pinkie, tiio immediate eilbct of which was 


to revive the French influence in Scotland, to destroy at a 
blow all tho work of Henry’s years of firm but patient dip- 
lomacy, to lead to iMary’s being taken to France, married to 
the Hauphin, and set up as Gatholic rival to Elizabeth. Tho 
ulterior cflbcts of this fatal victory were still more far-reach- 
ing; tho rising of tho North in loGi), the llidolfi and llab- 
ington and Throckmorton ])loLs, and tlie Armada; and further, 
tho ilivorgonco of tho Scotch and Knglish H(d'ormat.ions, tho 
refusal of tho two nations to imcept union in KiOIJ, the hatreds 
which found expression at Dunbar and Worcester. It was a 
typical instance of Somei'sct’s policy. He seems t,o have 
meant it for a continuation of that of Henry VI 1 1. But for 
constitutional and ritual changes ho attempted doctrinal; for 
an accurate insight into tho heart of the piople ho substituted 
a weak popularity-hunting; everything was hurried on at a 
revolutionary pace. Time was on the lUdbruiers' side ; yot in 
tho three years between tho first and tho second Prayor-books 
of Pldward VI. tho country was ox|H)i!ted to have prepared 
itself for a far greater measure of religious change than the 
twenty years since Wolsoy hatl yet effected. Somerset again 
forgot, as Wolsoy himself, as Grom well, had foigotton, that 
he was only a minister. His probably sineoro Protestantism, 
his expressed sympathy for tho jicor, have miwio modem 
writers too kind to ms memory. At any rate, no temis can bo 
too severe for the crew of harpies who formed his collwiguos, 
who completed tho plunder of tho chantries and guilds, 
and further debased tho coinage (p. S42) ; who dividw the 
spoil of three of the new bishopries; who embejudo*!, plotted, 
and misgovom^ iu the natno of a pttm faith ahd m a pretest 
agmnat the errors of Kome. Ho evidonee oian ; l)e more 
damning amnst them th^v the stem language of the best 
men of their own party» Ivi^nier* tever. Northumber- 
land, Bomorset's wen hia redeeming 

measure of sincerity^ which ho had 
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■won by the suppression of Kctt’s rebellion in Norfolk (p. 200) 
was eclipsed by the enforced surrender of Boulof,aio to the 
French. His personal character was revealed by his j^ratii- 
itous persecution of the I’rincess Mary, by the vindictive 
haste with which ho urged on the most subversive and 
spoliator}' side of Protestantism, above all by the insane 
egotism of the attempt to sot bady Jane Orey on tlui throne. 
She was heiress of the Hufiblk lino, but oxclu<le<l e.xpressly by 
the will of Henry VIII ; au<l Edward VI. had no legal power 
to devise the crown. Nor was there a inoniont’s chance that the 
nation would thus lightly rojeet both Mary and Elizabot.h, anfl 
with them oast away its only hope of freedom from dynastic 
strife. However, the more idea of a crown for his sun's wife led 
him into this suicidal course ; ho bullied the C/ouimil ami the 
London citizens into a hollow accpnoscence ; but his futile 
scheme collapsed in eleven days, and Northumberland's re- 
cantation on the scaffold deprives him oven of the e.xcuso 
of religious fanaticism. 

Amid this rout of inoapablos, rogues, zealots, and hyjmcritos, 
stands the silent, friondhjss, pathetic liguro of 
e Kin*. young king. Wo cannot but look eagerly 

to soo if thoro aro any signs to toll us what manner of mior ho 
would have made. “ When ho should come of ago he would 
hang up a score of those knaves,” said an outspoken Warwick- 
shire gentleman, haled before the CJoimoil for such words. In 
his diary, opposite tho names of his obiof advisers, aro entered, 
significantly enough, without word of ooinniont, certain sums 
they were charged with having misappropriated. It is oloar 
that ho was inclined to further religious changes; also that ho 
took interest in the new foundations of hospitals and sehools 
(p. 203). But we can hardly say more than that ho was a 
studious, well-taught boy, precocious but solf-absorbad, and 
with tho Tudor instinots already marked in him. 


The usual viow of Mary’s brief reign is mistiUten in two rwqpeolili 
It oxaggorates the amount of reaofcif;^. i^joia 
the reign pmooding, and it miso<«a^ 
nature of .the impreaspa, 

Mary’s" persecutions. Tho feeling in 1663 

of jfeiwtion properlyso called, but of retton feo J ' 

.. 'iix ' her proojftnmrion 'the; 
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nil rolif^ious disjuitiiij's t;it.hor wuy. [ii licr first, writs 
she iisud Uh! title “ Hwid of the dhurcli.” Craunior, 
]Ioo|)('r, liUtiiiicr, not inolostiifl at first, nor until 

they almost lujurtod arrest I’ho .Parliament, it is true, 
annidlf.-d the statnttis of the lato rcigu, but this was 
ostensibly liecause tlmy had been passed in a minority. It 
repeabid all Treason Aets since the 25 Edward 111., and all 
Prinimnin^ Acjts sinee 152!>. The whole idea was to return to 
the state of thinjjs left by Henry VI IT., with the exception of 
the hatwl Six Articles (of 15:19). That the nation had by no 
means lost its Inwl in (lathnlie reaction is seen by the curious 
way in which a parliament of (.lafliolios hesitated and hagj,ded 
over the restoration of tho two Oatholic champifuis, the Duke 
of Norfolk and Bishop Timstal. Tho fact was — as tho clergy 
told Pole, and lus Pole told the Pope — tho central (ionsideration 
in tho Etif^lish mind was not tho jlass or the Bishoj) of iloine’s 
authority, but tho abbey lands. What guarantee was there to 
bo for the sacred claims of ve.Htod interests ? 

Wyatt’s rebellion was ominous, for Kent was ever tho 
iKlvanco guard of ilisaft'cctuin ; and but for 
Kent's hastiness tho rising would have boon or 
joined by tho Midlands, tho South-west, and 
Wales. It stung Mary into a trusjd of more open reaction, 
and it sealocl the fato of tho Dudleys and Creys, a fate which, 
but for Philip’s politic care, Elizabeth would have shared. 
There was a bitter national jealousy against tho Spanish 
marriage, despite tho great bribe that to a child of the mar- 
riage should go the Netherlands, There was a still wider 
European jealousy against fomide sovereigns, and Knox’s 
“Blast of the Trumpet against tho Monstrous K^ment of 
Womm" was not tho only book on the subject. There was 
at home a rising Parliamentary spirit^ one simi of which is tho 
oecurronoe of several j^vilogo oases ; another sign was the 
Ijords’ rtjjoctioa of the Heresy Bill Thm when the English 
people wore rewivi^l by sole^ absolutioh into the 
.bosom of tho Catholic CSburoh* Pole had to bo Tory oareftil to 
disoMm any idea^er of reopehkg^^l^^ forfmtod 

Oittroh lands or ohs|l^^ ^ idlatiinotly powers 

^■'.'tho Crown hyer .the ;dyh4l'.’' annates ’’ 
it dea«.:that-'Pi^ihi>^^ ^ restore 

them on the 
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drown. When tlio lower clergy poti I, ioiu'd iigainst. tlio ^lort- 
rnain Laws, they showed that they alone lailed to realise the 
temper of the nation. 

The persecutions began in 1. '5.5/3 with Hoo])or, who was 
nnpojudar for his attitude on the “vestments” 
The Peraeoatioas. tlio intoriutHliary of 

the foreign llcformer.s. 'I'lie long d(day in ( Irannu'r’s <-asc — till 
March, l,5.5(l — was jirobably caused by dardiner’s protecting 
him. It is not, indeed, (Jardinor who must lusar tlu' blame of 
the 277 executions, but in the first and chief degree, .Mary 
herself; next to her, I’olo: and next, perhaps, I’hilip. Tliey 
differed from the old Lollard poi’seciitions not only in tiumber 
and scale, but in lining workeil by royal (tonmiissions, not by 
common law procedure or nieixi episcopal Jurisdiction. They 
differed from Klizalieth’s cxcHiutions of datholios at a later 
date in that Elixaboth was provoked and ahnost forced itilo 
these, and wanted nothing Imtter than hi avoid ctupiiry into 
eonscioneos and to bo content with oxtomal conformity. 
Mary’s wsis a far dfjepor and more religious nature ; she felt 
she must 8<.*ek for the taros and root them out : “ Tho steal of 
Thine houso hath eaten mo up,” she said. Tho effecst on tho 
nation was not so much duo to disgust, at such crunl sights : 
there is a groat gulf hotwoon Tuflor England and tho hmnani- 
tarlan ninotoonth century in this rospwtb But tnon tr) whom 
Protestantism had hitherto meant destruction, spoliation, and 
oven ribaldry, men who finnly hold that only truth oouUl 
endure tlio touchstone of fire ; men who ha<l no love thom- 
solvos for Pope or Spain were profoundly stirretl and troubled 
by the martyrs' eonstanoy and ilw cloud of witneastss who 
tostiliwl to the now faith by their blowl. Mary’s difficulties 
wore increased by her consoiontlons but costly revival of oM 
foundtitions, by the growing lack of (pialillecl clergy, by the 
increase in the number and activity of Protestant 
abroad. When a band of those, naelor Staff<»d, sobed 
borough (lasfio, the Oouncil could no longer M<di»t th^ 

■war which Philip, throun^ Mary, was en;i 

was tho last blow: it forced her to exaot 
"pack" her Parliament ; It mined her 
ieatling to the loss, of 
- knew, wore alroady'fc«rTied')'^|it.j|MB!s^^ 

' sister. , lire ■ times 
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and opportunist policy of Elizabeth, not the passionate, one- 
sided sincerity of Mary. She had all the Tudor strength of 
will without the Tudor suppleness. Twenty-four years’ persecu- 
tion had hardened her and soured her. Thus her unmerited 
sufferings and her very virtues had the largest share in 
bringing her to the grave, broken-hearted ivith the conscious- 
ness of shame and failure. Such are the ironies of history. 


In the reign of Edward VI. the official history of Church and 

State becomes rather more subordinate than 

before to the social movements of the revolu- 

tion, and in itself is neither interesting nor ■Baneinn ' 

permanent. The story of the Protestant 

misrule only points the moral of the reaction under Mary, 

and shows us the extreme point of the religious revolt in 

England — for the Puritan victory in the I7th century was 

mainly political — from the mediasval system. 

Our chronicle of acts and events, however, will guide us, 
like the first signs of an earthquake on the 
earth’s crust, to the real centre below, in the 
popular movements to and fro, and in the 
now infiuonco of the Gospellers over the masses: while the 
abuse of this influence by the camarilla of adventurers at 
Court will gain a fresh importance as a main factor in dis- 
crediting for a tittle the real tendency of the nation. Somerset 
outweighs Hooper. 

First, on the death of the old king and the accession of 
the new, a minor nine years old, the Crown’s firm control over 
religious reform was exchanged at once for a wider liberty, 
and in the next two years for a definite patronage of foreign 
doctrines and teachers. In 1647 the Act of Six Articles and 
the Acts agoiiist the Lollards (revived in 1584 from those pf 
Richard II. and Heniy V,*) were repealed, with all laws «md 
canons against olorical marriage. A new statute abolished 
the Oongd d’Mre as a fhroe, and decreed that bishops should 
bo directly named: to vacant sees in the king’s letteis-missiv© 
to the Copters and thereupon consecrated. Further, since 

* But not from of H IV., which 

poww: of aotton to mako 

; an ofisnoo at ooan»oft 
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tho Crowji was tiio fount both of spiritual and toinporal juris- 
diction, most of tho citations in sj)i ritual ciusos woro now to 
run in tho king’s name. It was roalKrmed treason to deny 
the sovereign’s supremo headship of tho Church in England, 
Other Acts were passed for conmnmion in both kinds, and 
for the confiscjatiou of the chantries* granted in ir)45 to 
Henry VIII. — “tho last dish of tho last course; for after 
chantries, as after cheese, nothing else is to be o-xpoetod.’’ 

In tho no.xt year tho English Order of Communion was 
ap})rovod, and in 1649 tho first Book of (’ommon I’rayor, 
ombodyitig tho work of Henry’s Roformutiou, with a few more! 
advanced innovations, passed into law, followed by tho Ordinal 
in 1560. The Edwardian or Protestant Service Book in 1552 
was tho work of tho protectorate of Northumberland. A 
distinction has been often drawn between the two protec- 
torates, as distinct periods of the reign; but. as the doetarinAl 
changes, tho confiscation of Church property and tho same 
policy in Church and State went on as steadily, though not 
as quickly, under the Seymours as under the Dudleys, tho 
religious history can be treated as a whole, f Tho change 
was only one of Court factions. In tho year of that change 
tho now liogent appointed, on tho lilies of tho Act of I5i}{> and 
in direct continuance of Somerset’s policy, a commiHsioii to 
revise tho Church Law, and in 1653 inadcj a fresh seizure of 
Church plate to the king’s use, while tho abolition of tho 
OongS d’dwe in 1547 was completed by tho letters patent now 
granted to bishops during natural life or good behaviour. 
They were to perfonn “all that by God’s Word w<w oommittod 
to bishops,” in the king’s name and by his authority, Tho 
sanction of Cranmor’s Forty-two Articles was’ tho last religious 
measure of the reign, for the matter of tho Protestont succes- 
sion was a political device to save tho heads and fortunes of 
unsuccessful and detested courtiers by putting a dependent of 
their own in the place of the two masterful daughters of tho 
Old Lion— Mary and Elizabeth. " Popery” was an added ot>- 
Jection to the elder in tho minds of tho king and the Boxiiptur*' 
Mtfcs> and it was skilfully used by Northumberland, who was 

* Thin yioldod £180,000 (SfciTpfl), oot of wliioh w«t»' loundmi iB:§miKaiar 

OoTaraOWOt of tlw Churofe wm Ot VMm '■ 

and poxMm from ■ 
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ready to profess the Homan creed on the seartuld, and to enrso 
the “false [iroaehers who had led him to eir,” if only ho might 
ho given life — “ yea, the life of a dog.” 

Jhit if tho legal and Court history of religion in these six 
yoai-s cannot claim mnch attention, the social details of tho 
first Protestant victory among the Knglish {people are full of 
interest. 

First of all, tho <lcfeat of the conservative party in tho 
(louneil was really tho result of the progress 
of Lutheran and Zwinglian doctrine among 2 . tb* sootat 
tho people. Change of creed was beginning ; 
roughly speaking, there hiul been only priwitical 
changes under Homy V 1 1 1. And .so, early in the new reign, tho 
High Churchmen among llishops anil Councillors — Cardinor 
of Winchester, llonnor of Jjondon, Tnnstall of Durham (in 


1547). Heath of Worcester, and l )ay of ( Ihichester (in 1.5.50) 
woro suciicssively atta(;ked, imprisoned, and 
deprived, 'riie Edwanlian persecution, like 
the Marian, fell mainly on noble victims. 

(iardinor, on his exclusion from the Privy Council by Henry’s 
will, had avowedly taken up tho rd/r of opposition, alike 
towards the Scotoh war,* tho feonoelast visitotion of 1547, and 


the New Ii\)unctiona I'ut on his trial, after two detentions in 
tho Fleet, by a teat sermon on St. Peter’s l>ay, 1540, ho failed 
to satisfy, broke Sonieniot’a injunction “not to handle the 
doctrine of the mass,” and tnaintainod that tho king’s 
snproniaiy was by tho king’s minority ip»i> /mt« in abey* 
anco. Accordingly, on June JlOth, ho was mot to the Tower, 
plied first with six Articles and then with twenty, and as ho 
would not yield, deprived of his seo, Fobtuaty, 1551. Till 
Mary’s aooession the old n»an remained in tho Tower, ftoiw his 
sixty-eighth to hissovimtioth year, without books, inkfOr^t^. 
Edmund Bonner, imprisoned, like (Wdiner, in the 

exatumoil before Cm»t«r, Latimer, «»d 

at Irfunboth, where he entio^ the Bfi)ti»ate on 

tho Baorament”t Ihen btt oli^eotod 


t “ If that b« tiw law,” 0bUin> dkttd, 

‘dt to no soclly law.". said 

Boaner. “ WouM r* warn in 'Oedto law 

jt '■ 
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legally heretics, yet now sitting as his judges, itreaelietl, like 
his leader, a “wilful” test sermon, and wn.s ((omiiiitted to the 
Marshalsoa. Cuthbert Tunstoll was lodged in the Tower 
about the time that the Visitation begun to (histroy the 
“abused” images, and to enforce the use of the Injunctions, 
of the Homilies, and of Eriusmus’ I’araphrasi;. Thus, within 
nine months of the now reign, (Vannicr was left the only 
Churchman on the ( louncil. 

Heath and Hay in 1550 — the one for ndusing' the rovise<l 
Ordinal, the other for disobedicnoe to the Councirs order for 
“ plucking down of altars and sotting up of tables"*- -joined 
their seniors in prison and deprivation September, 1551, 
Voysey, of Exeter, in the same year, shared th(i same fjit.o as a 
“fautor” of the Devonshire rebels of 154i>, who hafl de- 
manded “ that the new service bo laid aside, since it is like a 
Christmas game, and the old service again used with the 
procession in Latin.” 

On the other hand, Cranmer’s party among tho bishoim 
and clergy, though all content, except Hoopf.*r, to submit ab- 
solutely to tho powers that be — whether King, Protector, or 
Council — suffered not <»nly from Conservative opposition, but 
from Court plunderers and foreign Anabaptists. Homo 
under Bonner's guidance tried, for instance, to adapt tho 
fullest mediasval ritual to the English Prayer Book ; tho 
Princess Mary refused to surrohder the Latin Mass ; Homontet 
pulled down St, Mary-le-Strand for his town palace and laid 
hands upon St. Margaret’s, Westminster; th«3 atiissuro even 
of Cranmor’s manors continued; Joan Boohor rofuaefl to 

and year duty." “Well, seeing your Gnoe falleth to wiebinir, 1 ean slwi 
wUh many tblngB to be in your person." "You do iwe us," badu ont £lir 
XhonuMi Smith, “to be seen as oommon lawyem.’* “Indeed, I know ^ law 
ere ye could tU& it." At the next seesion Bonner mad HoojMfs wtwks to 
prore his heresy. Batimer Ufted tip hit hand, at ho sold to stlU the Otowd« 
as Bonner believed to rouse It. interrapted his mading, sneoesdediigr a 
shout of laughter when “burly U d m uad" tonted round a atm 
defianoe: “Ah I Woodoooks, Woodoookt." Crantner, h»ttltii|r uadto hU 
"tauute and oheoks, ealUhg ns^ («• he oomjthdned) “foeb aad ditre atod 
tttoh Uka" tomitotted hit sttffiwfitt to liu> Matohaliw^ 

* Oetttge Bay “answered ;^Wnly that he oould not do aavinglile^toi* 
aetenee. Bor the altars seemed to him a thtey , andeatty .jettfri tt s b e d ''ky 
.eckeeiinent of the Holy f athon and .anoleot dotdeni,; vidtii 
.yi^''a»d,toh« thonndtt. aoeordtofto tho 

l^'::||di':l;|!Hto'ooadatt ^ '■ 
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“confess Christ as God,” and was burnt. (Ma}', li5+0), sus was 
George Van Paris, in April, 1551, for Arianisin. The jiarty iir 
power — if it could bo called a party at all — was indeed a Unity 
in Diversity. Hooper refused to bo made Bishop f)f ( Uoucestcr 
in the vestments of Anticihrist, but after six months’ argument 
with Eidley and Granmer, and six weeks’ reflection in the Fleet 
prison, yielded to the advice of his Swiss teachers and was 
consecrated. The disorder, |toverty, and discontent in the 
mass of the clergy and people seems by this time t.o have 
arrested the attention of all earnest men. ’The young king wrote 
“upon reformation of many abu.ses,” and his jmsdamationa 
forbade not only “quarrelling and shooting in (.‘Imrc.hes,” but 
also “the bringing of homos and mules through the same, 
making God’s house like a stable or c<unmon imi." Priests 
are not to bo mobltod or hustled: church plate and furniture, 
in spite of the Protector Somerset’s example, is not to bo tiin- 
bezzlod or stolon outright, as men might think. As early as 
February, 1548, all jiorsons are strictly forbiihlcrt “ to omit, 
change, or innovate any order, rite, or ceremony of the 
Church commonly used and not forbid in the roign of 
our lata sovereign lord." Along with this, however, came an 
order for the absolute rotnoval of all images. 

Three points of smsial chtmge may bo specially illustrattKl 
— the new poverty of the clergy, the decay of learning and 
morals, the reformation in public worship and education, 

1. Latimer, who preferred to prciudi Insforo the Court 
rather than to return to his old see of Worcester, on his 
release from the Towor, denounced 

“The scraping «ud getting tegether for bodily huuM's while the eoni’e 
house is neglooted. . . . We of the elei^y IukI tim much, bnt now we have 
too little. Soliools are net midntaiund, Anholam have not exhibition, the 
preaebing-offioe deeayoth. T%e gentry invade the proftts of tite Ohttioh, 
leaving but tbe title . . . bent'fieee are bt out in te<vfann«, idven to 
servajits for keeping of henndi, iiawka, aud hovemii. Tho elergy, kept 
to sorry pittanoes, are foroed to put thoBUmlves into gonttentea’a Itonsea 
and serve as derka of Idtoiumn, samyom, or mecivent'* 

In milder language Oaluner protested ; in the stronger 
form of riot the Lendoi^m JlWerset to leave 

Westminster alone; the was infe^ed that private 

men’s halls were han« “ with al|as;^thi, ti^ir tables and beds 
ooyered with copes, that aothe at drshh &om chaEoos.” 

' ■ K 2 ' 
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Sometimes, it was said, the wives of the now-married priests 
were dressed in the altered robes of the old service. 

2. Worse things were said befoi'e the Court by Bernard 
Gilpin, the Apostle of the North, then rector of Houghton- 
le-Sprmg — 

“ DisponsatioiiB for plumlitics and noii-rcsidnico aro transported hither 
from Borne and fanning of benefices still prevails. Patrons see that none 
do their dnty ; thnj- think it as good to put in asses as men. Bishops were 
never so liberal in making of lewd [unlearned] priests, and patrons are as 
liberal in making of lewd vicars. Baptism is despised and the Holy Com- 
munion thought nothing of. Learning decays ; men will not send their 
children to the schools, Look upon the wells of the realm— Oicford and 
Oambridge—they are almost dried up. Ministers do not think themselves 
obliged to do any pastoral work the first year after presentation booanse 
they get no pay, the king taking the first-fruits.” 

Still moro violently did Bocon inveigh against the 

“ Gross Gospellers, who craok very stoutly for remission of sins, but 
aro puffed up with pride, swell with envy, wallow in pleasures— whose 
religion is disputation ; of Christian nets nothing at Ml.” 

The declino in the clerical standard. Lord Warwick 
told Cecil, was “in that priests be so sotted of wives and 
children t!^t they forgot their poor neighbours and all other 
matters of their calling.” 

3. But however this may have been, however tme tho 
general decBne in learning, morals, and decency, owing 
mainly to the example of the courtiers, there is a brighter 
side in the honest attempts at a real reformation m public 
worship, and in primary education, as well as in English trade 
and industry. As we are here only dealing with religion, it will 
be enough to instance the First and Second Prayer Books, tho 
Forty-two Articles, (.kanmer’s Oatochistn, and tho twenty new 
grammar schools of the reign as proofs of a higher movement 
than more Church phmder and fanaticism. 

The Prayer Book of 1649 was defended by Cranmer against 
tho Devonshire comphunts as being nothing 
serrioes in English, pmged, con- 
densed, and simplified,* and for this thore was 

^ for the ritual okauirea up to qf, Bialiop Blan4fo»d*« 
to 

th« of tuti 0^ 

; luUtowwt or bume* A«tt 
'' ts^lm Of CrmWtm ta"proo«i^*' 
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evidence in the retention of the ancient vestments, lij^hts, and 
chief ceremonies, with even the title, of the “ Msiss.” Matins 
and Evensong represented the Hours, and place was found 
especially in the visitation-office of the sick for attricular con- 
fession and priestly absolution. The Traditio Instrument- 
orurn, or giving of the sacred vessels, was also to be found 
in the Ordinal. Only the doctrine of the Eucharistic sacriheo 
cotild fairly bo thought obscure in this summary (as it really 
was) of Henry’s reforming work. In its system of I./eHsons 
from the Old an<l New Testaments, in its compactness and 
popular character, the English Prayer Book was certainly 
the best liturgy in ( diristondom. 

But in the second book of 1552 the aims of purifying 
and rationalising the ( 'ntholic services, and e.xplaining every- 
thing by Scripture references, ovcriMJwered every other. Even 
kneeling at (Jominunion was defended as “ no adoration to 
any Real Presence of Christ’s natural flesh and blood.” 
The name, the vestments, the symbolic rites of the Mass 
disappeared ; the manual acts of ccmsocration were no lunger 
directed ; the posture of the priest was changed fii>m '• afore 
the midst of the altar ” to the North Side of the Table ; long 
exhortations wore added in the stylo of the foreign rofonnors ; 
yet the revolution was more in rubrics than in text, and the 
Protestant meaning left implicit in the book was only |^>artially 
made clear in the now appendix of Oanmor’s Forty-two 
Articles of Religion 

For in the last three years (I54l>— 1552) tho Primate 
had passed &om his Lutheran to his flnal and tntunly 
Calvimsrio phaw of belief. Ho differed from the extreme 
Bwiss : Ra(m»nmntsxiee in his doetriite of a s{HH!ial, though 
entMy spiritual, proseneo in the Euoiwist ; but under <he 
inffuenoo of Bueer, Mturtyr, Bidley, and John k Lasoo, in 1550 
he had already liaH the Lutheran stfmdpomt of his Qateehism, 
transh^ i^as in 154B< The foreign 

^ ^ Urn. 

'Skmh tb# md umtV* 
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the two Universities, or iillowed to settle and form f',oiigr«t<'atif>ns 
in London and the Sonth-Eiistorn (.'oimtios — oomlnnod witli 
Eidley’s influence to produce the Archbishop’s Hniil confession 
of faith, which was gradually luicoiited as the toxt-hook of 
English orthodox opinion. The “Dcfouco of the True and 
Catholic Doctrine of the Sacrament” is bjiscd ujion the 
doctrine of Ratranim in the ninth ccntm^', and eml>odieH 
the view which was consciously impressed ujMm tin* .St:(jf>nd 
Prayer llocjk (ir)52), and which dominiite(l the Anglic-an 
divinity of the sixteenth century. 

So, whether or no Bertram the Priest (tf Corljoy, in MHO, 
is only another name for Jfdm Scotus Krigena, the proverb <»f 
Edward’s time will need another stoj) — “ Latimer leanoth to 
Cranrner, Cranmor loanoth to Ridley, Ridley leaneth to his 
own singular wit ” — and that wit leant to the flrst Macrainental 
Oontrovoray of Latin Christendom. The sixtranith century, 
on the Eucharist and on Predestination, took up the watoh- 
words of the ninth. 

Lastly, in such matters as education, the young king, 
though surrounded by adventurers, hod Ann and gonuroiw 
views of his own. Ultra- Protestant though ho was, ho wlshotl 
to make some use of the Church plunder that kept pouring into 
Court for works of loaniing and charity. From the £180,000 
realised by the sale of chantries, chapels, atui tiieir landed 
property, he endowed or re-endowed twenty 

SflSSftiOTa! grammar schools ; and for three classe* of poor 
ho especially provided by throe foundatam 
For “impotent” poor, or rather for their children, he began 
Christ's Hospital; for “oftsual” |K>or he dissolved the Paiaee 
of the Savoy and gave the fituds to the Hospitals of Sfc. Thomwi 
and St, Bartholomew; for “extravagant" poor he aimed at 
turning the Kirg’s Palace of Bridewell into a " Bpitid few* 
rariiblora,dissolutoaind stu¥dyh 0 ggitr«”(p* 2 fl 8 ). Those am part 
of religious history, not only because Chijroh ftinds pro^iM 
the meaiM, and many of the new mhvfhi ithnple 
refoundations of the old with part of the oM endowiiiMihii 
bat also because Edward's pewonal norien k diivb^ 
tO'the sermons and advieo 

upon 'the 

; If waS'.this feefing... 
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caused tho claims of the clei'j'y in 1547 to bo roprosentod in 
J’arliamcnt, to continue tbo revision of Canon Law and of tho 
Horvicc Books by themselves, and to have provision made for 
poor incumbents in the “year of first fruits ” — of which appeal 
tho “Rofonnatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum” of 165 1 was tho oirly 
result. Whatever else thrived, clerical interests did not Tho 
lay domination of Henry’s reign had become a lay tyranny over 
the Church. Abuses seemed to bo amended “in tho devil’s 
way — by breaking in pioiics.” Tho real reformers were hope- 
lessly outnumbered by the .solf-.sockcrs, and it was against those 
that all honest men rebelled. Not a man 
cried “ (Jod sav(j yon ” to Northumbeirland as 
ho I'odo through London from tlu! Court to 
secure the jiorsou of Mary and the succession of his own 
House, in 155:1. “With tears streaming down his cheeks,*’ tho 
Protestant loiwler jiroclaimod the (^atholii! l*riucess as (^ueen, 
and in this proclaimed also the practical failure of tho 
Protestant Movement in England. 


The reign of Mary, iw tho religious reaction, naturally divides 
into a time of Old Catholic and of Papal re- 
storation. Tho Spanish Mrirriage (on July 26, 

1654) marks tho change from Gardiner’s 
more English and tolerant Mcondoucy to tho persecuting 
r^ue of Philip and Philip’s wife. Tho t^ueen and her 
husband maintain the reign of terror in the teeth of growing 
popular opposition, of Polo’s roluotanoo, of Bonner’s weariness. 

From her acoession, Mary, a convinced Ultramontane, 
is set itpm fonnsl reunion with Eonie ; but that reunion is 
not accomplished till Pole, on Novoml)or <10, 1664, as Papal 
Tx^te, restores idio kneeling Parliament, representing the 
Nation, " to tho eommunion of Holy Ohuroh.” 

In tho Queen's private ohapel and at h«r coronation 
(October 1 , 1663) the Latin Mass is at onOe restored; in her 
Proclamation of August 13 in the same yoat^ the ** devilish 
terms of Papist, Here% and such like” $m fc^bidden, along 
with “private intfat|wetatiott : of God's Word alter men's own 
brains”; bnt the oliicial Belfgious 

Statutes is only to tito last of Kehry Vlll^ 1646-7. 
But in the next year, P* i>eok behind the 
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Eoformation Parliament, and proclaim orthodoxy ai'cordinj' 
to the standard of 1529. Tho two dates aro sipfiis of the 
twofold spirit and leadership of tho Catholic lieaction. 

During tho earlier Ministiy of “ Wily Winchester,” tho 
Boyal stylo of Supremo Hoad of tlio Jilnglish Church is 
retained; there is no organised persecution; and tho Pope 
is officially ignored. In tho Royal Injunctions of March, 
1554, tho (iucon retains tho same claims as her father (o 
Spiritual Hoadshij), and, quite after his manner, r< •-enforces 
the letter and spirit of tho Six Articles of 15.‘h), 

We may thus distinguish a more Roman Kovereign, a loss 
Roman Minister and Parliament, a non-Roman arisUsjracy 
aaad middle class — agreed in supporting tho (Queen’s title ami 
the Old Religion, understood in a wine what ohistic sense,* 
Naturally the question of Mary’s personal position called 
for the first attention; and in the second session of tho 
Queen’s First Parliament, Cranmer’s sontoheo against tho 
Queen’s mother was annulled, but without referenoe to tho 
Pope. The Tudor Succession was ro-ostiU dished by disroganl- 
ing all the changes, tho atonns, and tho disinhoritings of 
Henry’s fitful reign. Thou quickly followed tho riqaial of various 
Religious Acts of Edward VI. — for receiving Qominimion in 
both kinds, for tho abolition of Oowj<f d'Mrf., for abolishii^f 
images, for abrogating certain Holy Days, for legalising clerical 
marriage, for Unifonnity of worship, and for tho use of tho 
English Ordinal Tho same Parliament |)aHH<xl two acta 
egainst Disturbers of Pj^hers and tinlawful Assemblies, 
and finally attainted of treason Corner, the Dudleys, mxl 
five others, of whom three had boon already oxooutcHi 

Thus far, Mary’s First Parliaiuont had legally reotonKi tho 
Settlement of, Honty VIII : the Queen’s Iiyumttiom 
the same with penalties, and provided (in No. 15) that 
might "supply the thing wanted in them befuio” to- 
ordAinod by the Edwardian Ordinal of 1050, and ‘’admit thjiww 
to minister," t OonvoeatUm, meantime, thinned ent 

. « At tlM «ndl of tho rAtpa, OenrooiUiUia.' wM ifdowlaii!. tbs # '' 

a.Ohiristjna Man," pnpariaw for s »oW tntiwlati'^'.os tW: fWAV' 

St osthodtsln, 

COwvowttottOf Joav*^,4iB»s,aeiit:'^ 

<Mcwa»i»t«ii by .tho oiid 'tistn 
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deprivation of the married clergy and the flight of the 
Ultra-Protostauts, was entirely reactionary. Henry VIII. had 
governed the Clerical Parliament by terror; Edward, Mary, 
and Elizabeth got their way in eliminating advensaries. Mow 
it instantly anathematised Poynot’s Catechism, which in its last 
session it had formally approved, and reasserted the Doctrine 
of the Real J’resenco. 

When' Mary’s Second i’arliament met on April 2, ISS-t, 
the mandago with Philip of Spain was announced from 
the throne as impending, and wa.s at once met with the 
precaution of the Act for Securing the Royal Power. Philip 
wjis to have the title of King but no hand in the government, 
and, in case of Mary’s death, could not succeed her. But 
popular feeling was not satisfied with Gardiner’s fencings ; a 
semi-nationalist, semi -Protestant revolt broke out in Kent, 
the Midlands, and Devonshire under Sir Thomixs Wyatt, 
the Duke of Suffolk, aiwl Sir Peter (Jarow.'* Again the 
reaction overleaped itsolf—liko the Pilgrijiiago of Grace, a 
really national movement failed to disturb the deeper feeling 
of love of order and strong government, which hatl mode 
Henry King and kept him King against all odds. The re- 
bellion provoked the instant deiiths of Lady Jane Grey and 
her husband on February 12, 1554, of her father and Wyatt 
ten days later, and led to the l)eginnings of the Religious 
Perseoution. 

But Mazy’s political and religioits resentments were stiimi- 
lated by three other events of the same year (1664). On 
J uly 26 she was married at Winohostor to Philip, “ the son 
of Charles the Emperor,” the leader-designate of Catholic 
Sovereigns ; on November 24 Pole entered Ijondon as Papal 
Legate ; and on November 30 the Legato absolved the nation, 
and restored it to the Romim Catholic world. 

Between December M and Jantiary 4 the Lords and 
Commons repealed ** all Acts and Provisions made against the 
Bee Apostoho sinee the SOlh year of King |{eat(yi Till. but 

' i^eoooat W, k,' 

by. CdbbM*, .tb» ,'nifiimla ea altar 

bioiaii.www ftctai eat.bt.a tjutd". 

»rm of iho 
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they added h Hftvinj; clauw' — " I'Vtr fli«- KNUd'lislimi'iit nf all 
FIcclesittstujal i'dhwsfiions and H«n‘diluiii<iril« «'itiiv»‘y(fd tt» rlio 
laity,” which showed that tin? fonlral proMcniN «»f iiower and 
property wore still foreclosed. The I’u|n>.k could uot wiu Ixmk the 
Church lands and revenues, and I'nle, siiiiuiioiied to {s'rform 
his C()ramiH 8 W)n in tins matter, but iinubie to move further, was 
suspended a few weeks Is'foro his <leath, luul denouiiec*! by 
the .le.suitH whom he hml r«fusr*d to admit into his I'mvinco. 

The Marian nMnslion IumI still four years to run —and in 
that tiiiio it contrived to min itself and the Homan eattsf^ hy 
buniiiiff heretics. The only wholostilo relijrious is^rsismtion in 
Enj^lish history lies Ijotwcen the Spatush marriage and the death 
(»f the ijueen : between the arrival i»f l’<de ntul the last oxikui* 
tions of November 10, 1 558, wo have welbnijitli tho wholo of this 
moat un-English ago of English history. I ’iider King ilont 3 ’'s 
Whip with Six Strinj^ twenty-eight Imd suttbnsl i under 
Mary and Pule, at least 277.* Vet it was not tlie half-Italian 
Cardinal, nor tho Biatnbh hnslHuid, nor oven tho (iliaplains 
and apparitors whom oaoh hrrntght with him, that toally 
inspir^ the jtidietai mutriors; tlio (^iMH?n horsfdf w'lia the 
oftioient cause of all. Hho M'ttled and ooit- 
firmed the (loat.h-|Miiual>tnotitH of nearly 5100 
men and worom for s{>ct;itlativo oriw: her 
pttrpcMe was honest, dcapemtely earnest, hut it was mnie rite 
less “bloody.” It was her “ muling lotmrs ” that roused tlw 
to do their work. “ In ]Mihlio and open 
put into the five leally to Iw lutmed, to rite gmt 
hom^v of their Offimoo end manifest example of ote 
Ohrisriexw,” fiyb hlshoiai, twen^-one ekit|;y, eight g^riomenv 

ami iaboitrem^ 

finy-five ^ 

First, 'gs well m poor 

ignoriait 
forei^ blood or 
Ixstring of 

,««eh,as thafc'Of ' ' '''‘"'V'.'* 
ili'^gierUer rime; 'thitd,:f^.;''leim 
';ifrM#:irere mainly inthe'''4nit^i[«d 
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which rested the religious establishment of the new reign was 
scarcely supported by anyone for its own sake; was as furiously 
attacked by Calvin’s men as by the Pope’s; was a sort of 
Laodicean mixture to all the zealots who supplied the mar- 
tyrs of Mary’s cruelty, and only won its way as a practical 
working evasion of the spiritual tyranny both of Home and 
Oeneva, by slow degrees, almost in spite of itself, by the fact 
of inherent reasonableness, in times when passionate unreason 
guided the religious feeling of most. For the Church of 
England survived the attacks of Romanist and Puritan alike, 
because it suited the mass of English lay people better than 
either of the two extremes which threatened to crush it, and 
because it was, on the whole, amenable to the will of that 
same people. 

Between 1568 and 1584 two archbishops carried out the will 
of the government in Church matters. Matthew Parker (1569- 
1576) was the most faithful, as he was the earliest expression 
of the distinctive Elizabethan settlement of religion. Qrindal 
(1676-83), who followed him, and Whitgift (1688-1604), who 
followed Grindal, were either too Puritan or too Anglican for 
the exact correspondence that was aimed at between Lambeth 
and Westminster. But this was realised under Parker: he 
was less troubled by Nonconformity, by court intrigue, by 
petty interference, than either of his successors — though he 
enjoyed .plenty of worry from all these sources — ^and he had 
the personal oonfidence of the Queen and of Cecil beyond any 
.<^er eodesiasdo of the time. 


It is only pdwsible here to give the briefest outline of 
rel%tous hls^ii^ during the years of these two Priinates 
(1&68*>I583) ; Imt we should miss the rml character ^ .that 


his^ if we thtnight ^ Parker cx GtkdaL ee hatixf 
an independent or Icrgc^ to notice tire jdatw of in 
Chweh as.wiil^ii# in jitete. la a wy neti-neuMi, of 

lii»t|«th a el-|QeeR/»^•ald’1rIia^iMe,U'lt 
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by the PriTjr Council. Ho defends himself by IcUit in a tone 
of discontented indifference to the whole btisincsK. 

In fact, the general result is that the Bishops foll<»wt'<l and did 
not prompt the will of their hanl-rulcd Queen, 
-whoso half-Spanish blood explains and suggests 
much. She felt towards Protestants as her 
mother had felt ; and months after ovoiy one of her English 
Court had sickened of the butchery, she pressed on — as sho 
had threatened in L553 — to the end. Had she lK»mti a son to 
Philip as sho hoped, we might have seen a eiirious forecast 
of the Kovolution of 1(188. As it was, men waited for 
her approaching death, sure of a bettor successor, as they 
would have waited for Mary II. to succeed dnuics II., if his 
unlucky son had not boon boni to frighum Englishmen 
with a possible eternity of Jesuit rule. 

But though neither Gardiner nor Polo wjis a bom j)on«i- 
cutor, they represented different policies, dittbreiit roligious 
conditions. The one aimed simply at undoing the recent 
I’rotestantising movement ; the other presided over the 
definite return to the Eoman obedience. Polo wished to see 
the full modiioval system back again, and in that wish he di<! 
not stick, as his nature wotild have led him, at the revival 
(January, 1556) of the Heresy Laws of Biohawl II„ Homy IV., 
and Henry V, At this moment the Ixiyalist and Catliolio 
parties in the m^yority seemed alike sot on soveritioa 

Cbuamer, as the head of the Protestant opposition, had 
been, of course, attainted on the Queen's aooessbn ; the new 
injuneti<m8 had fall^ upon the married and other iSdwMdlan 
bi^ops, who held their sens by letters patent during gned 
behaviour. Tunstail, Gardiner, Bcmner, He^th and 
privedin the late «%tt^wer© restart to HuHtaw, Wineheator^ 
London, York, and (Mehester. Twelve onti'BcHinan pontes 
were displaced. At the begging of the rei^ all 
refugees had hem ordered to leave the realm wityh: 
and-twenty 'days on paha^';'ol''^impihRmm<mt'mtd:|<^ 
and some 8(K) fimiirtmti^::.^ith';^ 
oipies. are said 
, 'Pel® . ' under HenryV'' 

''writings 'to bring down 

stUl withijt'.r6a^';V",'Pe|ji^^ 
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licghnont of Women”), says Whitcheiul in his Fratxkfort 
letters, “gave the signal for persecution.” Perhaps there was 
something hosidcs ])ower and opportunity which changed 
Mary’s tomiier from the tone of her first proclamation to that 
of her last years. On her accession, “though not hiding 
the religion which < «od and the world knowoth she hath ever 
professed from her infancy .... she minded not to compel 
any her snhjc'cts thereunto, until such time as further order 
by common assent should l>o taken thereunto." The Pro- 
testant throats of murder and rebellion from Zurich ami 
(Ionova;* Knox’s war-cry, that no idolater and no woman may 
rule (Jod’s people, for “ in the midst of thy brothron shalt 
thou choose thy king, and not from among thy sistore ” ; the 
insults oftered at the rost^iration of the Latin mass in the 
larger towns and the more excited country districts, Imre 
their fniit in the musters of Smithfiold. Whore Latimer 


liad sent images, the (iueon now sent men, to lie burned. 

The gloomy retjord of these latter ywirs (ITirifl-SH), from 
the Spanish marriage and rec.onciliation with Homo to the 
death of Polo and his queen, is lightwl up by the horoistu of 
the Marian Martyrs. Whatever of fsontrovorsial virulence 
and unscrupulous inismlo had disgraced the l*rotostant as- 
oondoncy, was forgotten in the good end inatle by the 
nobler spirits of the party, and not least by many of the 
humbler sufferera It will bo enough to take a few instances— 
a bishop, a preacher, a scholar, a Ubtmrer, and a woman— to 
show what a stand was made by English society, even by the 
English poor, against the return to Botne. Hugh Ijatiiner, 
Rowland Taylor, Rose AUen, William Hunter, 
and Bit John Cheke— such men and women 
toU ns how do^ the social gttlf was botweem a £ree 
nation and 3Sotuaii.<4$paniBh ideal, iw Philip attd his 
chapiaim, l>a ChsttfO,JP6 Boto, and VUla (lateia iindttmtood it> 
I^tlttter' was tlm the emimt yietims. 

The i diie' lead^ At ^ 

,ponEt'' .<4, '^^4^ ^ ttmiy 
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had 
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refused to flee. Though a “ sore bruised man, above throcscoro 
and seven years of ago, yet still at his work, winter and summer, 
about 2 of the clock every morning,” ho was “ as willing to go 
to London at this present as ever to any place, doubting not 
that God, who had made him worthy to preach before two 
Princes, would enable him to witness to the third, either to 
comfort or discomfort eternally.” And so, getting rid of 
faithfid John Careless, the weaver of Coventry, who, like a 
true friend, would have died for him if so ho could have 
saved him, Latimer wont up before the Council, passing that 
Sraithfiold which, ho grimly said, had long groaned for him. 
Committed once again to the Tower, where ho had spent the 
last seven years of Henry’s reign, ho joked with the Lieutenant. 
“ If he did not guard him hotter, ho would escape . . . Ho 
thought he would bum, but he was like to starve for cold." 
Again brought4)oforo the Council, he twitted the Bishop of 
Gloucester with garbling Scripture and “clipping of God’s 
coin.” He refused all compromise upon , the Sacrifleo or 
Presence in the Mass — it was only spiritual — the satirifleo 
of the Cross was "perfect, and required never again to bo 
done, and God the Father was pacified with that only omni- 
sufficient and most painM sacrifice of that sweet slain Lamb, 
Christ our Lord.” Systematic theology ho refused to dis- 
cuss. “ You look for learning at my hands, which have gone 
so long to the school of oblivion — the bare walls my library — 
and now you let mo loose to come and answer to Articles.” 
Ho was sent to bum at Oxford, whore he cheered the feebler 
spirit of Ridley — “ Be of good cheer and play the man ; we shall 
this day light such a candle, as shall never bo put out”-— “ and 
so ended.” “ Three things,” says his chaplain, “ ho did specially 
pray. First, for grace to stand till death. Sofjond, that God- 
would restore the Gospel to England once again ; and these 
words, ‘once again, once again,’ he did so incuUsate and Imt 
into the ears of the Lord God, as though he had soen God 
before him and spake face to face. Third, ho prayed ^0 
life of the Lady Elizabeth, whom with tears he ^ ft 

to this <K>|fnfqrtl«^ 

i,i:;CLatime^wa«;i^|i|q*^ and his death 
' of Hkiglish life. . ■In. 
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in his (loiitli. Whikf Uidlny had }'rus{><:(l at the See of Uni'haiii 
oil tho cv(! of his fall, the ox-Hishoji of Worcester, the con- 
fidant of Kdwanl, would not he drawn from his preaching ; 
and at the last he "receiv'ed the flame as if emhracing it, an<l 
stroking his face with his hands, batheil tlaan in tlie tire, 
crying out vehcna'iitly in liis «)wn English tone, ‘ Father in 
Heaven, receive my soul.’” 

All that is nohlest in the Protestant martyrs comes out in 
“tlownright Father Hugh”; hut Howland 
Taylor’s deat.li showed the (juief.er virtues of a Taylor, 

man like Chaiuier’s '■ Pamon of a town ” who had never mi.voil 
in politics, and hiul no interest hut " (’hriKte’.s l<»re.” Iturut to 
death in his own parish, he st<H»d still without either crying or 
moving, with his hands folded, till “one named Soyee" struck 
him on tho head with a hallairt, and he fell down dead in the 
fliu “D. Taylor, in defending that was giMsl, at this plas left, 
his blodo," was carved soon after on si rough hlack stone that, 
marked the site. 

In Sir Jiihn t.Ihekn, the tutor of I'klwarti VI., tho nnslel of 
young Milton, who eonfonnetl and so was 
“ restored to lilsirty, but never to content- 
inont,” wo have tho Issst tyjai of seholurly Protestant, iiuirked 
by the royal policy for tleath or insult. As he i*want.ofl, Im 
was only comiiollod to sit on tho Umch with ikmner and judge 
tho Essex heretics. The dis^aeo sickonwl him of lift) : in 
1557, at the ago of 4fl, he was dead. No one eoso marks 
more clearly tho stieeial j)oint of tho Marian {lerseeution— its 
systomatio attack on uion of light and loading. It w’as not 
tho numhor, but tho quality of its victims, tliat so stirnKl 
Englishu«»i. Craninor, fjatbnor, Hooper, Hidley, CHwki*, 
Philpotte, Forrar, Bradford, Bland, wmI Taylor — it was tho 
d^rading and bumti^f of such men timt recalled, in a mom 
odious shape, tho tenror of Thomas Cromwoll 

But the stories of Bose AU^, or Alieo Bemlon, or William 
Huntw, are ovidoaoe of the deep, if not wide hold of 1^- 
tostant behof atti^ tho tioinmon poqple, • Thoir obsUi^tMy 
was invincible,' the. sdigii^eates repoirt«di,.,..,;l^;.;'|!iet,' nO'''p^* 
cution which,, like. dealt'. 

typiosi of ^a^.g3N|ai' 
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ovon “ rank Papists ” grew cold. One feeling — of utter dis- 
gust and hatred of the (Tovernincnt, its burnings and its 
blimderings, its loss of Calais and of Guincs, its failnro to 
fight either with enemies or with heretics — swept over the 
people. The mob shouted Amen to the prayers of the last 
Smithfield victims. Tlio Queen, barren, deserted by her 
husband, conscious of the intense loathing of her people, 
whom she believed herself to bo saving from national per- 
dition, without support in Council or among the bishops, still 
pres.sod on. Polo, distrusted and .suspended by the Pope, left 
alone with the Queen his cousin, gloomily threw himself into 
the massacre to prove his orthodoxy. Thus Bonner, who 
would have saved young Hunter, was forced to send him back 
to die at Brentwood. Ho was only nineteen, and ho feared that 
he might flinch : “ (Jood iwople, pray for mo, and despatch mo 
quickly.” “ Pray for thee,” cried some around, “ I will no more 
pray for thqe than a dog ! ’’ As the faggots wore lighto<l, ho 
throw the psalter which he had kept by him into his brother’s 
hands. “Think on the holy sufferings of C’hrist,” cried the 
brother, “and be not afraid.” “I am not afraid," answered the 
dying boy. 

Like him, Eoso Allen, of Colchester, thought “ the more it 
burned the less it felt." At the time of hor 
arrest her judge had hold her hand in a 
candle-flame till the sinews cracked. She had a pitehor in 
the other hand, and " m^ht have laid him on the face with it," 
but did not ; only, when released for a timo, took up in hor 
burnt hand a cup of drink to her mother bedriddoji above 
stairs. Next day she suffered. 

At the last, men and women were drivon in batches to riie 
stake; thirteen were burnt together at Btfat> 
ford-la-Bow. Sraithfiold seeing like a human 
shambles : it was mote than could be boztte. 
Only the death of the QuOen prevented a rising of all linghund; 
and hor persecution, her “blnedy ” inettun^, was at leet of 
the English feeling wrhioh has iMtod th 
caused so much haalmess'' % 
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TiKHKiH w(! luivt! ('vidciwM* that tlicro was a dcsiro for the 
Scrijiturcs in Kiifflish at an farly date, wo 
cannot show any vt^rsion (tf iiiijMirtanwi boforc 
that. isKUod bj'.lohn WyiditVc in iIhj fourteenth 
century, and revi.sisl by .fohn I’urvey alsuit the year 1388. 
This version was, we ciui see, widely read, tor we have .still in 
exi.ston<‘e nuiiienuis nlltlnl^el•i|tth iu<»re or less finely illuinin- 
ated. Printinfi was introdius'd int«f Eiiftland in 1477, but 
religiou.s troub!«*H jirevenletl any attonipt being made to print 
a IJiblo; to have done s(t would have involv<'<l the printer 
in serious ditlitudties with tin? eeele.siastit'al authorities, if not 
with the U inporal ; and our printers w«Te t(K» cautions to run 
any risks. It is fr<un ahroad, therefor«‘, that the earliest 
version of tlm English Seriptnres comes. 

In 1.‘325 Tindale’s .Vow 'IVistament apfaiarwl, the first 
portion of tho Scriptures priuU'd in English. 

Tindalo (or Tymlule)* was born in ( lloueest er- 
shire about J4H4. and edueated at ( txford, 
though ho afterwards moved t.o < 'anibridge. After somo yours’ 
work in England ns a tutor and aidiapinin, he migrated to tho 
(lontinont^ with an annuity of £10 per auntun from his patron 
Humphrey Monmouth, for tho purfsiso of eomploting tho 
translation of tho Now Testament, niis work having l>e®n 
finished at Hatnbut|f, Tindalo iiasscal on to ( lologne and con> 
signed it to QiiontoU to print. When tho work had proco«alod 
as far as tho middle of Kt, huko’s (losj^stl, a raid seems to 
liave boon ntade on tho printing otli<ai, and TindMe, taking 
sueh shoots as worn printwl, fled with his assistant Jtoyo to 
Wonns. Hera tho work wjw ontriistiai to Peter Schooffw, 
grandson of the eelehratwl printer of Plains, who prtnh^ ah 
edition in small octavo, wUiuh was finished in HISS. 

This first tranidatUm met with little favour atnongtit tho 
English bi8ho|>B, and Tumtall, Ilishop of London, premehod 
against it at Sh tynjMii. Ho nnmett^iia ivere it« erria^ 
that it was oomiidi^ l^lso to huy «p tmd 
eopioH that could ho J&tmi iMo 
encouraged TtmialO;. :toi''4dhl^ue . 
of tho oc<desltuMh!ai^hu.thdl^al'!.p;|i||f':.;h^^ 
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pi’intod and carelessly corrected, one at least, liciii}' edited by 
Tindalc’s old companion, (Joorgo .loye. In l.Wrj Tiiidalo had 
become so troublesome, that prossuro was brought to bear 
upon the dourt of Brussels, and an oi’der was issued for his 
imprisonment. On Friday, October (ith, IStU), he was put to 
death, and his body burnt, no effort having been made in 
England to save his life. 

In owing jn’obably to the advocacy of ( 'romwell and 
Sir Thomas Mon*, Convocation passed a de- 

EnS^^we. Scriptures should bo translated 

into the vulgar tongue; and at the end ot 
15tl4 “begged that his Majesty would vouchsafe to decree that 
the Scriptures should bo translated into the vulgar tongue by 
some honest and learned men, to bo nominated by tho king,” 
As the outcome of this movement, tho first complote edition 
of tho English Bible was issued in (Ictobor, IfiHS. It was 
translated from the Gorman and Latin versions by Miles 
Ooverdalo, and tho expenses connected with it were paid by 
Cromwell It does not seem, however, to hav«i given ontiro 
satisfaction, for wo again find Convcxiation petitioning tho 
King that tho Bible might be “by lcanie<l men faithfully 
and purely translated into the .English tongue.” In 15.17 
another version, known now as Matthew’s Bible, was publiahod 
“with the king’s most gracious lioenso.” It was made up 
partly of Tindale’s and partly of Covordalo’s translations, with 
some revisions by John Rogers, and is chiefly remarkable for 
tbe quaintnesB of the sido^notes. 

Ooverdale had, in tho meanwhile, been engaged on a new 
translation, assisted by several eminent soholnrs, and this wan 
finished in 1688, In ordet that it m%ht bo printed in tho 
best possible style, permission was obtained from, JFianolM I, 
to have it printed in France, and it was mtarwsted to tho 


hands of Regnanlt; an eminent Badaian printer. |6 aeon 
became apparent that vinous eflo were. Mng 
persuade Francis to' wi^l«W;;the 'iioeQ^ 
it was, therefore, ton«ider«ki 


'tien as it issued from 
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issued an order t,<> stop the tiirtlier jirintin}' of tin; HiMo, and 
ordering that siaih portions as had already hecu tinished 
should bo destroyed. As it was now iiiipoasiblo that the 
printing could bo continued in Franco, (!romwoll obtained 
from Paris sneh materials us w(‘re ueia-ssary, and tho work 
was finished at home, the complete book, known as tho 
“(Ireat Bible," kfing issmsl in April. 

At the end of the same year Henry VIII. is.HUcd an in- 


iunction preventing anyone for the five yeais 

'' h , .*' , Tli« ScMit Bible. 

next onsumg trom printing any Bibles m the 

English tongue exeept. by pennission of the Lord Cromwell 

Keeper of the Privy Seal. A revisi'd edition of tho Oreat 

Bible, with a prefatory letter hy ('ranmer, was issued tho 

following year, and numerons wHtioiis followed. The curates 

and parishioners of every parish were commanded to obtain a 

copy and place it in tho ehnrcli for the eommon use of the 

pooplo, the price Unrig fixed, hy the king's eommand, at ten 

shillings unbound, anil not exceeding twelve shillings Umud 

and clasped. From this translation of the Bihie cuines the 

version of tho Psalms which is still used in the Prayor-liook, 

Tho next important translation of the Bible Is the (lenova 

version, tho firat edition of which was ifwuetl 

in 1560 at Genova. This vorsion is m*«»t 

commonly known as the " Brooches " Bible, 

from tlio quimit translation in Genesis iii. 7. ' It seems to las 

a popular belief that copies of tho “ Breeches Bible ” are rare, 

whoteas in reality no Bible is so common, for in the 6fty years 

after its first publication over a hundred (slitions were issued. 

The notes an4 vtranshttion of this version have, as is natural, a 


strong Camnwife temim for the work was done by Non- 
confi^ists re^ijili^ in Geneva. Thus it never liocatue m 

ail James I. said, " the worst tnuns- 
of all ^ but its handy size luid division 

into vers^ It with the ordinary peopkt 

:|^frin^:thie:'re|^,<l:|^^ new 'the hihle 
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portions. This version is known, on iiccount of tho translutors, 
as tho “Bishops’ Bible, ’’ and the first edition was issued in 
1508. It was soon afterwards authorised to lie read in 
churches, and Convocation issued an ordcir to compel bishops 
to purchase copies both for their own houses and for thc-ir 
cathedrals, and in tho .same way many parish churches were 
forced to acquire it. Tho various editions all show consider- 
able alterations, especially in the Now Testament, and their 
efi'cct is to bo traced in our pre,sent version. 

In 1G07 forty-seven tran,slators set to work on another trans- 
lation of tho Bible under the direction of Han- 
croft, and ended their undertakiu}' in 1010. 
They followed as far as possible tlie “ ordinary 
Bible road in churches, commonly called the llishojis’ Bible,” 
though it is not po.ssible to dotonnine which edition of it ; and 
their version, which is still our authorised version, was Issued in 
1611. Though founded on the Bishops’ Bible, many excellent 
renderings wore accepted from tho Itheinis and Douay vor- 
mons. The Greek editions used for tho Now Testamont wore 
Boza’s of 1682 and Stephens’ of 1660, which in their turn 
wore largely taken from the Greek Testament of KrasnutM. 


The eleven troublous years occupied by the reigns of Edward 


0. ODUM. 
tlt» art of War. 


VI. and Mary are full of wars and rumours of 
wars. They witnessed more fighting within 
the four seas than had been seen since Ute 


end of the Wars of the Roses, and no such time of turmoil 


was to come again UU the outbreak of the Great Holfellion 
in 1642. Tho time was speciidly notable for the dmperote 
fighting between Etvglishmen, in the three groat rebelltom 
—that of the men of Devon and Cornwall in feveur of 


Romanism in 1649» that of Kett’s east-oountiy men diteet^ 
against social abases In the same year, mil; laatdy^ Wyatt^s 
rising in the wintear of 1668-84, ahnw agahMt 
Spanish match. In^ addktbn;; twe/imperi»n^t'''''ej^^ 
foreign war took plaoe*- Sem^rsetyjinvai^i^ 
ending in the battle of Mkie' ■ 
disastrous strife with Wmm 
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in 1547, Sind there irnist have been sis large a nnnibor in arms? 
in various parts of England in 1549, wlicn the .Devon and 
Norfolk rebellions wore both needing suppression. Luckily, 
wo have very full authorities for the details of most of the 
fighting, information Iteing as full for the 16th century as it is 
scanty for the 15tlK 

The new charac.toristics whie.h wo begin to note in the 
English armies of the mi<ldle years of the 
century are changes drawn from the oxpori- laflueEce of 
enco ot ( ontmoutal wum !,ho first and most Method*, 
obvious is tho firowiiiff iiimibors of the navalry 
as opprwed to tlio foot-soldiory, ainl tho abandonment of tho 
old KngUsh oustom f>f making tho horsoman dismount on tlio 
battlefield and using him only to strongthon tho lino of 
infantry. Sinoo tho heavy cavalry of Francis I., aided hy tho 
jndioimis employment of artillery, had broken at Martgnaiio 
(1615) tho hitherto uncomineraiilc pikomen of Ssvitzorland, 
tho reputation of tho mailed hoi-soman had boon much re- 
habilitated on the C<»ntinont, and it was onco more oxpoetofl 
that ho should Ito able, under favourable (.nreumstanees, to 
ride down infantry. But tho infantry must Iw caught un- 
prepared or else shitkon hy tho use of firearms before tho 
charge was delivered upon them, tionoe carno tho practice 
of furnishing cavalry with harquebuses or pistols, to onabl© 
them to open gaps in tho onouiy. 

In tho anuy which Somoraot commanded at Pinkio there 
wore six thousand horse to ton thousand foot, the largest pro- 
portion of tho fonner that had ©vor yot itoon soon in an 
English army, Naturally, therefore, in tho iiattlo itself there 
Was much more use of tlio cavalry arm than had been seon in 
any fight on British ground since Erlward I.’s Tlotoiy at 
Falkirk It is worih noting that to raise this large body of 
horse Bometset had, contrary to English custom, enlisted 
several bands of . foreign meroonaries. Among the m<m-at« 
arms Wore a body of Xtaliaris ttnKlor a captain named EalatMta, 
Many of the haoki^t n^oF liei^ 

or Italians, cotnwMirid by fodro Gamhaa^ tt soldier 

of fortnne.' 'Aytesi!Uty;.:iwb';;htindin^^ 
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sorvicG as the garrison of Boulogne; tliey wore the nearest 
approach to a porinanent regiment of regular troops that had 
yet been seen in England. Peace existing with Francis if was 
possible to bring them over for the Scottish war. 

The infantry wore still “ bows and bills” of the old fashion, 
but they were supplemented by a certain 
rae trse amount of troops furnished with firearms, 
though we do not hear of more than six 
hundred of those “ hackbuttors afoot,” as Hollingshcad calls 
them. Tho artillery was far more numerous anil also more 
moveable than it had been in the armies of tho last genera- 
tion, and there was a eonsiderablo body of pioncors with tho 
expedition. 

The Scots came out, as of old, with their great masses of 
pikemen in solid stpiaros. To some thirty thousand fisit they 
had but eight hundred or a thousand horse, and this force, 
divided into two small bodies, did them no sorvieo in the day, 
save threatening for one moment to attank tho blnglish artil- 
lery in flank, an enterprise from which they promptly swervotl 
when they saw succour approaching. 

Tho fight of Pinkio was not one of tho battles of tho old 
type, in which the Scots waited in position — 
as at Falkirk, Banriookbum, or Floddon—to 
receive tho fkiglish attack. Both jiarttes 
rapidly advancing to seize the same point of vantage, they 
came into line against each other on the side of the hill, 
tho Scots on the lower, the English on the higher slope. 
Somerset's cavalry had outmarched bis infantry and guns, in 
their haste to occupy the crest of tlie ridge, and hoftoo they got 
into action long before tho rest of the army was up. Tho 
main body of the English horse, Some 3,300 lances in two 
divisions, charged downhill on to the Beottish van, the nuiat 
advanceii of the throe "battles” in whidh the enetny 
advancing. The soEd niass of pikoiiueh tog the eavajiy 
back with grdat loss, but CouW hot puji^ up the hlli. 




along whoso crest the ' rest jof th^ i 
getting into Etto. Tlwy rewSlned h»l 
.. & half-wayup ,the;alepei''Whieh''*hdsai)6^^^ 

' wiyakoed^ or ' retrcatetL ■':'Sothee)t»f;;'hrdi£^^ 
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with the whole of his cavjilry, when they heojiu to falter. 
This time* the horsemeu bretke into the <'aps in tho line of 
spoars, rolled tho shattered iimssi^s <l<*wnhili, and wrouf^ht 
elroadfu! slaii, filter on them as they fled. Thus I’inkie, like 
Falkirk, was a demonstration of tho {wnverle,ssn(!ss of the piko 
against horsemen (jombined with missile weapons. If it had 
not boon for the cannon and andiory tho eolumns might no 
doubt have held their own against th(» iiavalry. Tho crash 
with which Ijord drey’s first charge W!is thrown back is 
described ns beitig fearful. Tho .Scots “ st(X«l at defence, 
shoulders nigh togethor, the fore ranks stooping low hoforo, 
well nigh to kneeling, their fellows hihiiHl holding their pikes 
in both hamls, tho one <'ml of the piko against tho right foot, 
tho other against tho enemy’s hreast, so nigh as phiec and 
space would snlfor, so thick that a ban! finger shiill us easily 
ploroo through tho bristles of an angry hedgehog m any 
encounter the front of tlioir pikew.” From this formidable 
tnass (Iroy’s cavalry wore dashed back with ease ; they coidd 
not got near tho men in tho hostile front line, and foil stricken, 
h<!rao ami rider, eight foot in front of it. lint when, instead 
of a cavalry ehaJ^e. tho pikemen had to face salvoes of 
artillery tloUvorod from a distanco of two lumdred yank, and 
a pelting fire of archery, tho very denseness of thoir array 
was thoir ruin. They could not stand tho fire for long, broke, 
and then were charged, and tied down the slo|)e, " leaving the 
hiUddo like a woodyard," from tho countltfss staves of the 
pikes that they cast away. 

In the year 1*4$) wo find that Homerset iisoii an unproco- 
donted mintfaer of foreign mercenaries against 
the robek*--*ot nietely a few hunthretl hawiue- 
busitics sheh as had been seen at Pinkie, hut xtcMwISta 
larg« cor|w of both and foot It seems 
a curious iUitahe^ of tlu» Irony of late that against the devoted 
Eotnanista who roboilioh, Somerset 

e»)^lhye<l a all 

■ arM at, ,thh same 

foarof tho 

opposed to 
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rebels, as by a reliance on the (liscipliiKid c(inrii»'e of the 
Italians or Gornmns, or a oonfidciwai in the superiority of their 
new firearms to the old English Innv. hidend, the bowmen 
do not seem to have felt any inferiority to the hurtpu'busiers ; 
it was not the deficiency of their infantry weajions but their 
almost entire want of cavalry that was tlie ruin <tf the rebels. 
For both in Devon and Norfolk the insurgents could put few 
or no horsemen into the field, the gentry and richer yeomanry, 
who alone worn wont to servo in tlie mounted arm, having, 
ahnost without exception, romuintsl loyal to the ( Jovc.'rnmnnt, 
Kett had a few scores of horse in his camp at Mousohold 
Heath, but they shirked the fighting, and are said to have 
been “good for booty alone and not for blows." 

It was this want of horse which caused the rebels in laif li 
parts of England to prefer defending en- 
trenched positions, bridges, or burrieiuled 
villages, to facing the king's troops in the 
open fiold. Nearly all th<3 fighting t<Ktk place in or ahont 
towns or villages, or in front of fortified camps, and the 
engagements, though fierce and froqticnt, ditl not take the 
shape of battloa It is to lie noted that cannon had grown 
common in England during the last genemtioti, and that 
tho rebels found it easy to obtain them, partly (it would seom) 
by taking thorn from ships, for rnorchant vessols in those 
troublous times generally carried a few small guim, an<l partly 
by seizing them from the houses and castles of the noighliour- 
ing gentry. Both in Devon and Norfolk wo htsar a gtKtd deal 
of the msurgents’ artillery, and Kelt’s inastor-gumier, one 
William Miles, sooms to have handled his guns voiy ofKclently 
and done considerable service with them. 

That Somerset and his sueoessor Northumberland 
wise, from their own point of view, when they employed 
foreigners against Englbh insurgents, is sufBoiently shown by 
the events of 1653-54 Tho native levies had no of^jotion or 
loyalty whatever for either of the Protectors; their only fool* 
ing of respect and obedience was for tWr sovereign, fbr 
the self-seeking minister they had nothing but distmat l^ia 
appoarod clear enough whoa Norihiumberland raW t*n«w to 
support the usurpation of his da«ghW-ln*Uw;lsi^da^^^^ 

^ put down tho adhemta of (|«eon 

tho throne by all rules ot " ■ 
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sent out under tlio 1’rot.cetor’s son, and afterwards that which 
he himself led out for the invasion of the eastern counties, 
molted away when hidden to attack the tiueon’s levies. Not 
a man could ho induced hy jicrsonal attachment to the Pro- 
tector to strike a blow against the rightful f^>ucen. 

When Wyatt, a few mouths later, raised Kent in arms to 
protest against Mary’s Sjianish niatidi, he was well aware ot 
this fact. Ho and Ids confcdi-rates may havcj contemplated 
the Queen’s ultimate deposition, hut they kept their plan to 
themselves, protested their loyalty, and only claimed to he 
rising against evil councilloi-s and traitorous advisei’s. The 
rebels’ proclamation impoachcil the miidsticrs, hut said no 
word against Mary herself, ft was this fact that hrought. 
about Wyatt’s first sucatosses, as well as his ultimate failure. 
Men joined him because they disliked tho Spaidsh match, 
and the predominance) of the RomaniHU at court. lJut they 
began to molt away from lum when tho (iucen made her 
ndnistors’ <[uarrcl her own, came forward in jxjrson to call for 
her subjects’ loyal service, an<l showed herself at the hcjwl of 
her forces. It was the conviction that after all they were 
traitors, levying war aganist their lawful mistress, that marie 
Wyatt’s men leave their nolours and disfwrso in tho latter 
days of the rising. When the final athiek on London was 
delivered, loss than a thousand rolwls remained with their 
loader, and these wore tho desjiorato zealots who could not 
endure Popery, or tho men who hurl made themselves so 
prominent that they know that no tardy submission would 
bring them pardon. 

It is worth while noting that during Wyatt’s rebellion we 
learn that the organisation of the London 
militia into “bands" with a fixed uniform 
had been completed AU had been clothed 
in white coats, and in the fighting about Charing Ctoss and 
Westminster, mueh confusion was caused by the fisot that 
both the men who had deserted to Wyatts and th?«e who had 
adhered to the Queen, wore dm sanw. riothing^^; 
were re<K)gnised % the fact that th^y wmvi^ a 

long night march miry wy was 

'tDown with 'the'daggl€Httt|»';I:’l\.v\. : m: ' ■ ' ■' ' 

^ .Alter Wyatt. 

.eri}4Uon in England, 'fighting in 
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which Knglisli troops wcro engag(^(l in lior lator years was the 
Campaign of St. (^.uentin. The force which was sent to aid 
King Philip was composed of iivo thousand men. Its muster- 
rolls aro preserved, and wo note in them the first use of the 
familiar word “ Regiment ” that is found in the Knglish army. 
The whole e.vpcdition is called “a regiment of l,(KK) horse 
and 4,000 foot.” Of the horse half w’oro mon-ut-arms, half 
light-horse or “ demi-lancca" Each of these bodies wius 
divided into five '* bands” of one hundred men, hwutcd by a 
captain, lieutenant, and “ancient.” The foot were in forty 
companies of one hundred men, each headed by a captain, 
but there seems to have been no unit of organisation larger 
than the company. It is to bo presnmod that if called upon 
to form a lino of battle, they would still have drawn up in 
the old “ vaward, maiu-battlo, jind rearward ” formation, with 
their cavalry on the wings. lJut, as they only formed part of 
a largo allied army, they wore not called upon to do any 
separate fighting of their own. 

The reign of Edward VT. witnessed a decline in the 
strength of the ^■avy hecinnathisl to him 
father's government, iionry died 
in 1647, leaving a fleet of seventy shijis. 
of which thirty wore large ones, and two galleys. Edward 
died in 1653, leaving a fleet of only fifty-eight ships. Pro- 
gress was chiefly stayetl by the dissensions l>etwoon the Lord 
Protector and his brother, the Lord High-Admiral, ai^ by the 
petty jealousies and selfish ambitious which too ofton flourish 
during a minority. The of the Navy did not, 

however, deteriorate, and whenever the Navy was employoct 
it conducted itself upon the whede with great onsdlt Its 
co-oporation in Scsotland with the kfid forces in 1647 
worthy as being the first ejtatnpb of its kind in, our feisty; 
and there can be no ddubt tltat tito of 
' was duo in a great measure':# 
of the English ships 

action of the gallant Oaptain ;WaMaittt.WJntor>..% , 

#e very sujwfrior French lime. 

.Obannelvlslantls in 
:-;#f:g#winf. spirit, of '#0 
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managed and badly looked after in London, and f!onso(iuently 
its iisetiilnoKK abroad was enunpod : and the pirat.ieal adven- 
turers, who had for a tinxs becni (;owifd by tbo vigorous policy 
of Henry VTH., begun once more t(i render tlio narrow seas 
very in.S(3Curo. 

During this short reign <trdinanees were Hrst issued for the 
conduct of the principal officei’s of the Xayy, 
and those ordinances form the basis of all TUe Beginning* of 
later instructions which havis simx! Iwsni pro- 
inulgatod for the civil government of the Navy. 

The officers appointed to manage the alVaij-s of the Navy 
Office vero: the Vice-Admiral of the Klent, the Master of the 
Ordnance, the Surveyor of Marine Causes, the 'IVeasurer, the 
(Jontroller, the (lonoral Hurveyorof tin* Vii^tiialling, the Clerk 
of the Ships, and the Clerk of the Stores; and th(;y were 
<lirocte(l to moot once a week at the office on Tower Hill, to 
consult together for the good onler of the Navy, and tx» rejiort 
their proceedings once a month to the !<ord High-A<hniml. 
To each member were also assigned certain speeilitid duties. 

The (Jovemmont was happily less remiss in ita attention 
to commerce than in its attention to the fleet 
In 1648, an Act was paasod for entirely 
opening the Newfoundliuul trade, and for 
removing various obstaedes by which up to that time it 
had been hampered. In the same year the English mer- 
<!hantB in Antwerp complained of certain hardships under 
which they suffered, and obtainotl the intorjiosition ot 
Edward’s ambassadors. When the regency of the, city sug- 
gested that it was strange tliat a king of England should 
more regard a company of merohatits than the friowlship di 
a groat Emperor, Smith, the King’s agmt, madoi 
honourable reply: “The King, my master, will 
ooinmorco of his subjects at the hasaid of the of 

any monarch upon earth.” ^ : 

The priviloges of the En|j^ish merebahts in datod 

■from 1480, and WerO' Veiywalnabie. 
to- a- memorial Whieh Jn.Elij«il)othV'd«j^''it]ii#''^^^ to 

Bfir Ei>bert Cecil, thew fotir 

httiidred morohinte; -nolf ' ' '.■'liy ■ sea ; 

;<«d';tho town wito' the 
rents rose, e3ceiNe’''dh^/^|^i^ 'and. the 
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Antwerpcrs, who had possessed hut six VissscLs, hocnnio ex- 
ceedingly wealthy, and gi'oat bnildei-s of ships and slnpp{!i74 of 
merchandise. And so thoronghly did the Knipontr (diaries 
realise the importance to Antwerp of tlio English element 
there, that, although he resisted the ])rotestutions of prinec's 
against his proposed osttiblishmont of the Iju|nisition in the 
city, ho (piickly gave up the proje<.‘t when in 1 550 he dis- 
covered that, if ho pursued his plan, the English merchants 
would desert the Low Counti’ics. 

The Govenimont also did much for the encouragement of 
trade with Franco, and for the repression of the shijijting of 
goods in foreign bottoms. In the miHUitime the Levant trade 
grow,and the trade with (luinea was sciturely ostalilishod, chiefly 
by the exertions of Thomas Wyndham, who made thrw 
voyages to the African const. The third was Jindertaken 
from Portsmouth, under the patronage of Antonio Anns 
Pintado, a Portuguese, in 165.‘1 ; but in this advcntuni Wynd- 
ham died. An account of the oxpe<lition will bi* found in 
Churchill’s “ Voyages.” Hakluyt doseribos a very intonwting 
voyage which was made at about the same time by .lohn 
Locke (or Lok) to the f/ovant, and another miwle by linger 
Bodonham in 1561 in the same diro(3tion. 

More important maritime adventures wero, Iiowovor, 
imdertakon in this reign. Sebastian Oalsit, 
Bxi>io»tioa. voyages are dealt with olsewliere, after 

having been long in the sorvioo of Spain, rotumod. 
(p. 209), and, at the beginning of Edwai^’s reign, was 
mtrodn<ied to the Protector Somerset, and by him to 
the ydung King. The result was that an office was created 
for Cabot,, and a pension given him of £100 IJte. 4d. 
anttwaily, being a sum equal to the pay which ho had eiyoyod 
in ^pain. The Office was that of “ Governor of the 
aha Company of the Merchant Adventurers for tlie Dia- 
covery of Regions, Dominions, Islantls and Places Unknown," 
"At this time,” says Mr. Clements B, Markham, "there. was 
nooim' h* JIurop» who oould be compared with Cah(^, 4thhr 
as a prhctioal explorer or as a scientido navightoh: ; Wi^an 
expeiience extending over neady haB a hh W 

oommsnded expeditions alike in the Shf 
>^th..^ ;,IIe-had been for. years, at 
department of, Spatn^ at 
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the height of her iiiaritinn! j'reutnoss. He was a laan of 
vast kriowlcdgo, a very able and judieioiis eouucillor, of a very 
kindly and generous (lisposition ; one who, by uprightness and 
fair dealing, raised England’s name high among the nations.” 

(!abot made the first move in the dire<;tion <if free-trade 
by breaking tip the close iuonojK>ly of the (ierinau merchants 
of the Steelyard ; a monopoly which Inul partially paralysisl 
commerce for nearly two generations. These imTchants, 
settlors from the Hanso Towns, had little by little b(‘en 
granted enormous privileges, espctcially in the <lirccti(»n of 
the export of woollens. Cabot defeated them by showing 
that whereas by their charters they had boon allowed to 
export goods at one and a quarter })or cent customs duty, 
they, not content with their own advantages, illegally <!ovored 
other foreign merchants, to the groat prejudice of the native 
traders. The groat seaman and administrator next set him- 
self to work to open up commercial relations with Ruasia, 
and to attempt the discovery of a N'orth-oast passage. The 
(ixocution of those projects was entrusU*d to Sir Hugh 
Willoughby and Ricliard .Ohancollor, with the ships limm 
Enpenenza, Edvianl Jkmii neuhiiv, ami Jiuiut Corifideniia, 
caiTying 110 persona all told. The ruhw laid <lown by Oaljot 
for the conduct of the expedition were most elaborate, wise, 
and precise (p. 210). fx)gs wore to bo k«j)t in eac-h vessel, and in 
them wore to bo recorded the course, tlio altitude »o{ tlio sun, 
observations on points of land, tides, and winds, and notes ns 
to the variations of the compass. Ni) such logs had, so far 
as is known, over previously teen kept. The Bovta Eape-r- 
tmza, it is worth noting, was sheathed with load for this 
voyage to preserve her from the wt>m»s, and was the 
English vessel so treated, though load shoathisg hftjl 
known in Bpain for forty years. The capitals! the telttlijllj’ 
which built and fitted otit the three shi]^ was 
240 shares of £25 each. 

The Bma Enpermisu was of 120 tons she 

curried on this voyage the “admiral" 

Hugh Willoughby, six merchants as 

a master’s mate, a maator gunner, a 

mate, four quartermasters,' iodr 

surgeons, two oarpenteni^a, ■|swfser,;4;'j^^ 

also a cooper), a cook, a cook's thirty* 
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eight in all. Chanoollor’s ship, the /io/nz/v-wY/w', of 

160 ton.s, carried a (ihnplain for the ^([iiadron. Tlio name of 
the captain of the Jinmi, Confithuf id, of !)0 tons, was ( 'omeliiis 
Durfoorth. 

The peaceful accession of Mary to the throne was much 
facilitated by the action of a squadron of six men-of-war, 
which had Ixten desjiatfihcd by the Duke of Northuirdiorland 
in the interests of Lady .fane drey, to 
TuSer watch the coast of Suffolk, and to prevent 

the princess from leaving the country. The 
ships were driven by stress <tf weather into Yarmouth, 
whore they were boarded by Hir Henry .fernegam, a bold and 
tactful partisan, who, in a few hours, porsuatled their com- 
manders to desert Lady .Tano and to aoolainl as (^ucen th<! 
princess upon whose liberty they had boon ordorecl to plnzio 
restraint. The Navy more honotirably distinguished itself in 
the following year by formally exacting a recognition of 
England’s claitu to the dominion of the narrow seas. PhiHt> 
of Spain, accompanied by a fleet of one hundred and sixty 
sail, oame b) celebrate his marriage with Mary at Winchester. 
William, Lord Howard of Effingham, the father of the great 
admiral who subsequently commanded against the Aruia<la, 
WHS at sea with a small squadron, when he sightal the 
Spanish fleet coining up the Channel. Philip’s admiral 
carried the ^Spanish flag at his main, and this Howard would 
net brook He refused to salute until the Spaniartl shouldi 
lower his colours and strike his topsails, and, wheu the visitor 
showed a disposition to argue the point, Howard fired a 
shotted gun across his bows and so secured his obodienoo, 
This is, says Campbell, in an outburst of patriotism and 
capital letters, " a oiroiunatanoo worthy of immortal 
BRANCK, and, one would think too, of ixitatios.” And 
Schomberg’s comment is : " An action highly moritoriona and 
worthy imitation.” ; 

Novortholess, the Navy doollned. Maty^ flntntl 
vessels cottqKMiing it 5 she Isfiji oaly foriiy-irix. And 
ing to the service was mismansg^ ' 
nayal station, was taken 

dilfertmce'of the English Goyen^ehti' ; 
‘ utid^-|V^ico-Ad>nitid Eh JFphii 'Gtdte, to ; 

' the ' hoine-oommg ' 
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serious (lisiistcr, owing to its Isung too weak for llio «Iiiti(‘s 
required of it, and lost the eonunaiidor-iu-chiof, three <*uj>- 
tains, and a great many men. The fl^-et, ho\vev<rr, was alth) 
to do good work in 155H, by eo-operating with (.'ount Kguumt 
at the Jiattlo of (.Iravclines, and ao diRcoinfiting the left, wing 
of the French, exactly as a few years before it hml confusorl 
the Scots at Mnssolburgh, Calais had for two hundred yours 
been of great strat^cal value to England in all her wars with 
France, since its possession enabled ns tn provision our ex- 
peditionary forces by moans of the fleet, and gave tis security 
along our mam lino of commfinicationa. What its loss meant 
to us was otherwise well shown in l.'SMH, when the Spanish 
Armada anchored before the place. Had it licen in English 
hands, the Spaniards could not have enjoyed (ivon the small 
respite that the fortress aftbrded to them. 

Trade was not wholly negloctod. I’ho jlcorco against the 
(lorman merchants of the Steelyard was enforced, and the 
l-»riviloges of those adventurers wore entirely withdniwa 
The KngHsh Company of Merchant Adven- 
turers, that has boon already mentioned, 
received a charter; and, in con 80 ({uon(!o of 
its o{>orations, a liussian amlmsador was, in 1550, for the 
first time sent to England. And a (lonsuhsrohlo twwlo sprang 
up, not unnaturally, with Spain and with the Spanish 
Possessions. Nor was exploration idle. iUchard Chancellor 
mode two more profitable voyages to Archangel, acquiring 
nwianwhilo much now information relative to the Arctic Seas ; 
but was unfortunately wrecked and drowned off the coast of 
Scotland, while returning (p. 226). The Muscovy trade, or ratiier 
the allied attempt to find a North-east passage to China, 
was also taken up by Stephen Burroig^h (p. 22(1), who, giving 
an jiooount of his departure, says: “On the 2'rth of April 
(1556), Sebastian Cabota oatno on board o»ir piun&ee. at 
Oravosend, accompanied with divers gentlemen and gentle- 
women, who, after they hod viewed our piimacw and . testetl 
of such cheer as wo could ^|^vo them on iHXwd* went 
on shore, giving to our »uariaa«» right: libofal and 

the good old gentleman, Masker Cabota, gave to the poor 
most liberal alms, wishing them 'l^d fortune 

»rid prosi«jrou8 success of ourr ' thd And 

theii, at the sign of the ^Cltriiitbplieri* fee and his friends 
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bankctted, and made mo and them that wore in the eom^mny 
f^reat cheer ; and for very joy that ho had to see the toward- 
ness of our intended discovorj', he entered the dance himself 
among the rest of the young and lusty company; which 
being ended, ho and his friends departed most gently coin- 
mending us to the governance of Almighty God.” The great 
Gabot died in 1557, aged eighty-four. Before he died, says 
Mr. Markham, “a man named Worthington was joined with 
him in his pension and his office, by order of Queen Mary, on 
the plea of his gi'cat age ; but there is reason to suspect that 
this was Philip’s device, and thal Worthington w'as Iiribed to 
hand over all the proci()us maps and documents of the great 
navigator to the Spaniards. At all events they disappeared 
on his death, leaving no trace, yorno of these inestimable 
records may yet be discovered in Seville or Simancjis, and 
the fame of Cabota will then stand even higher than it does 
now.” * He may fairly bo regarded not only as the father of 
free-trade, but also as the founder of our merchant navy ; yet 
there is no monument to his memory, the place of his burial 
is forgotten, and his name is not borne by any town, cape, 
bay, or strait along the throe thousand miles of coast which 
he was the first European to explore. 

Other voyages of this period were those of William Towr- 
son, merchant, of London, who sailed in 1656 with the HaH 
and Hind for Guinea, and in 1668 with the Ti{jer, Hart and 
a pinnace for the same destination; and that of Antliony 
.Tenkinson, who, in the Frimnme, carried homo the Bussian 
ambassadoi:, and who subsociuontly opened up an overland 
trade through Russia, by way of the Caspian, with Persia (e. xil). 
All these expeditions, even when they did not actually lead 
to an extension of commerce, greatly encouraged in the 
nation that adisenturous spirit which blazed forth witli such 
unparalleled glory in the next reign. 

In 1663, the celebrated HmH Oram d which had 
in the meantime boon re-named the A'dwzrd, was 
burnt at Woolwich; and for many years afterwards there wttsrato 
ship in the English Navy e<jual to her in size or 

* lir m»7 be aotod, However, that eeme^ nemt 
able (loabt oa Sebwttan Oabot'e ektnM) to ered^tt M a 
'‘<Bteoov«ty -or Northi Anwriea,’* and'O. H. Oootty. • 

K'0ff»i>hyii”'Wfe‘’'O*bo6.’’ ■ ’,i 
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AkTER tlio (leatli of the older Cabot, his sou Sebastian dis- 
appears from history till the year 1512 {\'ol. 

II., p. 498). When he reappears, it is as 
a captain in the Spanish service, whi<.!h ho Discovery aad 
is said to have entered in disgust at tho 
negligent meanness o6 his English patronage ; 
but in 1517 wo find him in the service of Henry VIII., an<l 
employed with Sir Thoina.s Porto in the Trial of tho N.-W. 
Passage. He now reached latitude 07 J, and 
it was said that ho even got within Hudson’s tbe^^so^'-wait 
Bay and “ gave English names to sundry places Pawaso. 
therein.” But the whole of this is doubtfu I ; tho 
very scene of tho discoveries in one tradition is shifted from tho 
far north to tho far south, and it is only (lertain that Perto 
quarrelled with his Italian colleague * and tho crews mutinied. 
It was probably from tho effect of those disappointments that 
Sebastian again loft tho English service for tho Spanish, only to 
return f to tho former when, on the iwjcossion of Edward VI., 
English mercantile ambition Inwl at last bestirred itself to 
some genuine effort, and tho great ontoriiriso of tho Nortli- 
East passage, tried sixty years before by tho 
Portuguese of King John II., was undertaken 
afresh by the Merchant Adventurers of 
London. With this, continuous English discovery begins. The 
first half of tho IGth century, though it cannot be included 
in mediieval enterprise, is still less a port of modem ex- 
ploration. It is essentially the time of change and preparation, 
when foreign mariners drilled into the EngUsh mind sorao 
understanding of that expansion of Europe that men saw 
going on all around them. By tho time of this now trial of 
the Kussian trade and North-East passogej^ native English 
feeling was ready to work in its own interiiat for its own 
gains, and with this wo are fairly entered , upon the ^0 of the 
iulventurors and discoverers who founded our oplottiof and 
our world-wide commerce, , , 

As early as 1549,Beba8tiaa <ikdwt,rep4;vod,a_ jif^ii^ 

* A« In tlio ftr*t BnipfllU* Ur till# 

Captain Windbiun Um 

t Hakluyts 

in South Amorloa in tho itSf. 
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of 250 marks and stepped into the place of Geographer 
Eoyal ,* if a title may be coined for him — that is, he became 
the chief adviser of the Government in all matters touching 
the new movement in trade and exploration, and although 
this movement did not issue in any groat attempt before the 
Eussian voyage of 1553, the short reign of Edward VI. is 
throughout one of readiness — one in "which nautical enter- 
prise was not only talked of but entered on, though the king 
died before any great success could be achieved. 

Hakluyt, in his great collection of English voyages, gives 
us “the Ordinances, Instmotions, and Adver- 
orStomceB. tisemonts of and for the direction of the 
intended voyage (of Chancellor and Wil- 
loughby) to Cathay, compiled, made, and delivered by 
Sebastian Cabot, Governor of the Mystery and Company of 
the Merchant Adventurers for the discovery of Ee^ons un- 
known,” under date of May 9th, 1553. And those ordinances, 
thirty-three in number, make up a sort of Whole Duty of Man, 
as seaman, as Protestant, and as trader. “ There is to be no 


dissension,” says the first, “ among the crews.” " .r.ioyalty and 
obedience to king and captains” is the gist of the 2nd, 8rd, 
and 4th. Ordinances 5 and 0 keep captains in check by a 
council “Log and journal to be kept," says the 7th ; “All 
to be done by common consent," adds the 8th; “Weekly 
accounts to be kept," by ordinance the 9th ; “ Discipline to be 
observed," by the 10th ; “ Unprofitable persons to be put on 
shore," says the 11th ; No blasphemy and bawdy talk to be 
allowed, by the 12th. The ISth orders daily prayers twice, and 
the Bible and Paraphrases to be read, but, by the 22nd, there 
;was to bo no religious controversy on board and no preaching 
or proselytising in foreign ports. Temperance, oloanlmoas, and * 
the use of “ livpries and necessary dress,” are laid down m the 
16th, 16th, and 17th articles of this code, which certain^ 40^ ^ 
not make the mistake of expecting too little. By thft 
and 19th " all axe to bear one another's burdens," thd 
to be looked after by the “ whole,” and the gwdg, ctf : 

may die are to he' kept fox their' widows 
S^th and 2l8t forbid all private 
.j^inetnlbeir he belongs to a Oompany and’ 


; j.f ,0*^ Bnatond, Hoklwyt MUs' 'bt% 
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Information, says the 23rd ordinance, is to bo got from 
the natives wherever possible abotit now countries and their 
trade, “and if such persons,” suggests the 24th, “be made 
drunk with your wine ye shall know all their secrets.” The 
last nine Articles are on Matters of Discipline : — The crows 
are never to go far inland ; they are never to enrage foreigners 
by laughing at their outlandish ways ; descriptions of all new 
lands are to bo written down; natives must be “allured to 
the ships by a bravo show and noise.” If any go to enter- 
tainments on shore, it must bo armed and in a strong party ; 
but the men are not to bo “frighted of barliarians.” Watch is 
always to bo kept on board, and the Loudon merchants are to 
bo well advertised of all that is doing. Ko ends the last 
act of Sebastian (Jabot as (hand Pilot of Kngland, except that 
the journal of Stephen Burrough ment ions him at (Iravosoud 
a little later, very eager about the siuicciss of the Russian 
venture (p. 208). 

On his deathbed (li557) ho tdd his friend Kdon "that ho 
had the knowledge of finding the longitude by Divine revela- 
tion, yet so that ho might not teach any man,” at which 
reflected “that the good old man was in that extreme ago 
somewhat doted, and had not yet, even in the article of 
death, utterly shaken off all worldly vain glory.” 

The actual story of this voyage and its results belongs to 
the reign of Mary, and the heroic ago of continuous English 
enterprise — the ago of Elizabeth. With Cabot’s instructions 
and the sailing of the Edmml Itonavcntv/re and the Bona 
Enpera/nza fsom the Thames in 1853 wo enter a new period. 
Yet before passing on into this it may bo well to see if thoro 
are any other forerunners of the groat seamen of Elizabeth 
besides foreigners in English service. They did a groat work, 
it is true ; they led our national enter^^rise at a great criris, 
when to stay at home meant to fall behind once and for ever. 

But, besides the voyages of the Cabots, we have other 
evidence of the growth of English interest 
in’' discovery and maritime enterprise under ***'**”“’ 
Henry VIIL and Edwtod YI. Hakluyt’s odllection, made at 
the end of the Iflth eentuty, of the " Voyagoe of the English 
Hation,” gives ms many of the oril^sl records of these 
earlier ventures (Mf kea-dogs Into Mds where they were 
soon to take a foremost plaeej at^ t^tey are too important 
0 2 
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and interesting a chapter of our history, and far too valuable 
for the understanding of England’s groat ex[»ansi()n into an 
Empire, to bo quite passed over. 

First, in 1627, the way had been prepared by the “Decla- 
ration of the Indies and Lands discovered and snlxhiod unto 
the Emperor and the King of Portugal and of {Jther lands of 
the Indies and rich countries still to be diseovored, whioh the 


Worshipful Master Robert Thome, merchant, of London, who 


Eobert Tbome. 


dwelt long hi the City of Sijville, exhortdtl 
King Henry VTII. to take in hand” Besides 


this, the same Master Robert has left ns a book of tlio same 


time, and written with the same objettt, which is “an In- 
formation of the Lands J)iscovero<l and of the Way to the 
Moluccas by the North.” 

And Thome’s Declaration is not merely an account of 
what Portuguese and Spaniards had already found, and what 
Englishmen who followed them might find. It has a special 
.point of its own; for it suggests not only what to do, but 
how to do it — ^in a way that might secure at least one of 
the groat tra<lo-routos for an English monopoly. As the Mon 
.of Prince Henry the Navigator had oponwl a now waterway 
round Africa to India by the Cape of Good Hope, so now, 
says Master Robert, our f>oople mey oiwu a now waterway 
round the North of Europe and Asia to Cathay and the Indies. 
This is the only side still left open, ho repeats again and again ; 
all the rest of the world, all the other possible routes (except 
the North-West Passage) have been broody taktm up. Bo 
English explorers should try to go by Tsrtaiy to 
and book by the Capo of Good Hope, or by the North of 
America across the Pacifio, xotoming by Magellan’s Straits— 
“ the Dragon’s Tail ” or Strait of All Saints ; or they might 
even venture on a third, which sounds a littio like the, most 
modern, attempt, that of Dr. Nansen, to reach and paa* thO. Pol® 
by drifting. " Ai^ they be past the Polo/tlroy are to go st)lai^t 
toward the Pole Antarctu^.;'::aadi th|M% 
the seas 'and lands 'situate hotwe^^ the 
'.■:|^umoc(dal, where without 
and islands of the 
.::{^ioue.^nes, and other 
Jiihioh: ooiae;out, of starange 
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In his book, the worshipful merchant alhidcs to (jabot’s 
Voyage of 1520 iti the .Spanish soi-vieo, and compares the pro- 
ducts of the Tropics with our own, even to the “ (Jards by 
which they sail, tho’ much unlike ours.” Tlicn, with the help 
of a map of his own drawing, ho trios to prove that “our 
way (by North-East or North-West Passage) to tho said 
Spiceries should bo nearer by almost 2,000 leagues than tho 
way of tho Emperor or tho King of Portugal”; and that tho 
“ land that wo found (Tho Now Found Land and Labrador) 
is (dl one with the Indies.” For Mjuster Kobort, after assuming 
the existence of tho Pacific, and making his North-West 
“ passagers ” return by Magellan’s Straits, is too anxious for 
his proof that England has already a right to, and even a 
footing in, tho Indies to be troubled by siudi small incton- 
sistencies as this dropping out of an ocean. 

“But tho coast from tho Indies (ho prorjecds) runneth 
southward towards a certain Ktrait Sea calkKl ‘of all Saints’ 
(Straits of Magellan), by whi(?h Strait Sea tho S{)aniardH go 
to their Spicorios.” From “our Now Found Ijind ” to tho 
Strait of all Saints, at tho oxtromo south of tho American 
Continent, ho reckons 6,000 longues, and “ our way by tho 
Pole to the Spicorios” at 2,000 ioagues, as against 4,000 for 
either Spaniards by Magellan’s Straits or Portuguese by tho 
Cape of Cood Hope, In answer to the objection of unbear- 
able cold in this Polar route, ho very plausibly uses tho rocont 
disproof of the parallel objection of unboarablo tropical boat 
by the earlier ventures of Portuguoao and Italian seamem 
“For no land is uninhabitable and no sea is unnavigabla 
NihU fit vacuum in Rerum Natura.” 

It was as a result of such reasoning that the English 
attempts on the North-East Pasaag© begin with tho voyage of 
Ohancollor and Willoughby in 16611 , wliich, 
however unsuccessful in its main object, was 
the beginning of oontinuous lihiglish discovery, raiMc«a 
and h<d success in its exploration (Mf 

the White Bea and its opening of the tende with Russia, to 
keep ahve the meixumtUe interest , in . &e piwaeention of a 
scheme which Btmn Hordensl^uld'ol Swsd^ when fbr the 
first time he bieohght a of tho 

Old World, has thoroughly 

useless. With '.North-Wost Passage, 
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since Cabot’s voyage of 1497, had been tried by John Rut in 
1527, who coasted north to. 53°, some way beyond the oiustorn 
point of Labrador, and returned by way of Newfoundland, 
Capo Breton, and the coast of Maine. 

So much for voyages to North and North-East parts 
during the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. Wo have 
a plan laid down, but little done to put it in practice till 
England has been fully roused to her work of commerce 
and colonising discovery. 

Of voyages to the South and South-East during this period 
Hakluyt makes two classes — those within 
Tbe and those without the Straits of (J-ibraltar. 

*****[to^**** The first of these, relating to the Mediter- 
ranean trade of English porta, is not of much 
interest, except in purely commercial history. The Voyage 
of the Holy Cross and the Matthew Owaacm to Crete and 
Chios in 1534, Thomas Chaloner’s Voyage to Algiers with 
Charles V. in 1541, The Voyage of Roger Bodenham to the 
Levant in 1560, The Voyage of John Lok to Jerusalem in 
1653, supply us with plenty of evidence of the progress of 
English trade, give us an early English survey of the Medi- 
terranean coasts, and tell the story of the Turks’ attack on 
Malta and the Knights of St. John — but they are not in any 
sense exploration 

There is more of this in the second class of Southern 


voyages — those outside the Straita For 
though the South Atlantic had now been 
steadily explored diuing three generations by 
Portuguese seamen, it was now, in the early years of the 
IGth century, that Englishmen first made their way on to 
the new ground, both land and sea, that had been won for 


Europe and Christendom since the days of Henry Idie Nayi- 

gator. On this side there is a Note by another 

a Nicholas, who, like Robert, is a merchant and a 

“ of the English trade to the Canariea*' : This note 

not later tlian 1526, and " by probability itmch befi^re 

Hakluyt, for Thorne and others had 

and 'oustomary trade to the seine' island&’';;;:'^ied^ 

'ledger book ” Nioholas gives extracts 
t^e.; • "A 'barter " was held .with 
id:6^;';the^'prodhete of the^Cku!tBriea‘A^ 
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skins — wore regularly shipped to England, and there was a 
record of one English merchant, Tom Tison by name, who 
lived as a resident in these parts before the time at which 
Thorne was writing. 

A description of the (lauaries, “ made by Thomas Nicholls, 
who lived there seven years,” is printed by 
Hakluyt under the year 1547 ; and this, with The oana^ 
the voyage of the Lion, or Ijoiidon, to Mor- 
■occo in 1551, helps to illustrate Thorne’s note. 

For, though common 2 daco enough in themselves, these entries 
give us the j>romise a great fntnre; and the same thoughts, 
the same vast ambitions and restless energy come out in the 
memoranda of those inorcdiants as in the more scieutitiij work 
of Ilobert Thorne, or in the achievements of (Jhanccllor or 
Drake, In the letter, for instance, of James Aldaie to his 
friends in Loudon about the Morocco trade," the said Aldaie” 
not only writes ‘‘as the inventor of the said trade,” but also 
•“as having been acquainted with the intent to prosecuto the 
old intermitted discovery of tlathay.” Again, the tiint voyage 
to Barbary in 1651 is followed by a second in 1652, and a 
third in 15611, the year of Dhancollor’s start for Muscovy and 
■China, when “T. Windham” brought the first English ship 
to Guinea and the Bight of Bonin — or, in other words, fairly 
rounded Cape Verde and sailed into the Southern Seas, 
nearing the line which, a century before, the first Eurojioans 
— the men of Prince Henry — wore approaching with guilty 
shuddorings and a sure and certain prospect of being turned 
onto Blackamoors. 

As might bo expecto<l, this poaching on the Portuguese 
preserves was dangerous work. The men 
were furious who had explored the Atlantic 
•only to shut and keep it against all rivals, and 
; a deal of diplomatic skill was warxtod to prevent an 
: war. This is plain enough in Hakluyt’s account “ of the 

of the Portugals,” and in t^ letter he ^pves from 
Yin. to John lit, under the year 1531, “in the tnattor 
•ofl.a Portugal ship freighted at Gtdns with the goods of 
Gr^ham^^^a^^ wrongfrQy in Portugal" 

,.iiV''^ly;',,as''i4Sl 'the.,' Court, ol' lesion., ;had intorfarorl td 
g»)uwd 'it«'''ihonopo^ Of;Af5d9a>ml-'the«^outhoro Ooean from 
''l^iish intonneddling,;^ ti^ii^had promised John II. 
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to “Stay John Tintarn and William Fabyan from preparing 
for their voyage to Guinea” 

The old alliance of the English and Portuguese C!rowns, 
dating from the twelfth century, which had given John 1. and 
Prince Henry an “English aid at the taking of Ceuta in 
Barbaiy” in 1415, and which had drawn Englishmen into the 
Court of the same Prince Henry, the founder and hero of 
modern discoveiy, was now in great danger through the irre- 
pressible energy of volunteers. The old Koyal embargo on 
unlicensed voyagers, which punished them with torture and 
death— breaking on the wheel and “martyrizing” all who 
could be caught ; the old Eoytil veto, “ Lot every man stay in 
his element; I am not partial to travelling seamen," was 
more and more hard to enforce as the chance of gain became 
greater and the field larger, as the whole of European 
society got fired with the love of gain and of adventure, and 
jpdth the consciousness of power. It was not only the Govern- 
ment, but the people, who carried to success the schemes of 
Henry of Portugal, and who in England turned the national 
ambition away from a continental to a colonial empire. 

Lastly, the same- thing — the new popular interest — appears 
in Hakluyt’s third book “ Of Voyages to the 
Western parts of the World," whore the Cabots 
are not the only men who “ do sorvico to the 
Crown of England.” In May, 1627, there is the voyage 
of John Rut’s two ships, already noticed, for the pro* 
secution of the North-West Passage, for the oxtension of 
the knowledge already gained of North America, In 1680 
there is a voyage “ of M. Hore and divers others ” to New- 
foundland and Cape Breton. Some time before 1620 there 
is a voyage of. Tom Tison, the Tenerifie merolumt, to the 
West Indies: in 1630 and 1682 Master William Hawfeb^* 
the father of Sir John, makes the first tvro English voyi^' tO - 
The Brazil, and in 18^ and 1642 "one Beiniger/' ahd 
Pndsey ” repeat Hawkins’ venture.. |)y 'the y-^ ' 

has become importaht: 'ermhghMtO''dMW':)^0':':''atti^^ 

English PaxHameht, 

fii^«rie8;'ef Newfotsh^Ikod-'is' not' only 
ot ^ Nev: World' 

','4''; :;t)he ' :ih :;Vh^ 
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explpration, into tho colonising niovemont that was bound to 
follow discovery, by tho universal outbreak of jirivato enter- 
prise. “ Might of tho people made us to Reign.” 

Tho five years of Mary’s reign saw the beginning of tho 
groat onward and outward movement of 
English exploration, adventure, and trade — Ser*Htoy 

the first steps in tho mad to colonisation. 

And in this beginning the most striking feature is certainly 

the trial of the North-east J’assago — “the 

New Navigation and Discovery of the King- 

dom of Muscovy, entorprised in th<i year 

1653 by Kir Hugh Willoughby, knight, and performed by 

Richanl Dhancoler, pilot major of the voyage.” 

Wo have seen what instruetion.s — detailed, careful, business- 


like — wore given to tho fleet by Sebastian (labot before it 
started. All tho story of its preparation belongs to tho 
reign of Edwan’l ; the story of its acdiievttmcnts belongs a» 
much, as entirely, to his sister’s. For tho young king vrm 
already failing wkm the start was made, and “ not long after 
the departure of those ships, tho lamentable and most sad 
aooident of his death sfion followofL” 

And Hakluyt tolls us very distinctly that the enterprise 
of 1563 was not an accident, " At what time our merchants 
perceived the commodities and gotsis of England to be 
in small request with tho countries and people about 
us and near to tts, and that those merchandises which 
strangers did earnestly desire were now neglected and the 
price thoredf abated, though by us carried 
to their own ports, end all foreign mor- 
chandiees in g!«at^ account, certain grave 
citiz^ of T^ohdon began to think how this misohief might 
he rethediwl Neither was a remedy wanting^for as the 
wealth of the Spaniards and Portnguesev by the diiktevni^ and 
setdreh of new traded itatd detmteies, was tmrvellottidy iww^sed ; 
snpjKwiag' th© o'.inbims' for' 'thehi ''W''0htiidh the. like, 

thej/; themttpon,r^fy^>t|^ ;a''’new~^/htege;.nat^j^tma 

■; vAB0d::as 
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■wrights, they caulk theiiij pitch them, and make most staunch 
and firm, by an excellent invention. F or they had hoard that in 
the ocean a kind of worm is bred which many times piercoth 
and eateth through the strongest oak that is ; therefore that 
the mariners might be free and safe from this danger, they 
cover a piece of the keel of the ship with thin sheets of load ; 
and having thus built the ships, and furnished them with 
armour and artillery, there followed a care no less troublesome 
— to wit, the provision of victuals.” 

Further, as the venture was of the most distant and daring 
kind, “ our men being to pass that huge and cold part of the 
world,” they victualled the ships for eighteen months, and took 
pains to “search out, before starting, what might bo known 
concerning the easterly part of the world” “ For which cause 
two Tartarians (Tartars), which were then of the king’s stable, 
were sent for, and by an interpreter demanded touching their 
country and the manners of it. But they woJo able to answer 
nothing to the purpose, being, indeed, more acquainted — os 
one there merrily and openly said — to <o«s than to learn 
the states and dispositions of people.” 

On the 20th May it was settled that they should “ depart 
from Ratcliffe [near our London Docks] 
upon the ebb if it so pleased (Jod” And 
°Bweiu^L * “they having saluted — one his wife, another 
his children, another his kinsfolk, another his 
friends dearer than his kinsfolk — ^wero ready at tho day ap- 
pointed, and having weighed anchor, they departed with the 
turning of the water, and sailing easily came first to Green- 
wich. The greater ships were towed down with boats and 
oars, and the mariners being all apparelled in watchet or sky- 
coloured cloth, rowed amain and made way mth diligence. 
And being come near to Greenwich, where the Court then lay, 
presently upon the news thereof the courtiers cante 
out and tho common people fiockod together, staading 
thick upon the shore j the Privy Council, they locked at 
tho windows of the Court, and the test raft by 
tho towers ; tho ships hereupon disehargo thcix , 
shoot off their pieces after the manoer of ivar and 
iftsomuoh that tho tops oi the hdls.., sounded; 

Vidleys and' the waters gayo' an echO';' 

^Cuted/msuoh sort tl^t thesky 
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theroof. One stands in the poop of the ship and by his 
gesture bids farewell to his friends in the liest manner ho 
could. Another walks upon the hatches, another climbs the 
shroiids, another stands njxm the mainyard, and another 
in the top of the ship. It was a very triumph to the 
beholders.” 

So the three shijis,* going down with the tide, passed 
Woolwich and Harwieh, “ and at the last, with a good 
wind, they hoisted U},) sail and committed themselves to 
the sea, giving their last lulieii to their native country. Many 
of them looked ofttinuis back and could not refrain from 
tears.” 

After many days’ sailing, they “ kenned ” land far oft" — and 
so came first to Rose Island and then to a group they called 
the OroHH of Islands, not far from the Fiords of Norway. 
“ But the very same day in the afternoon, about 4 of the clock, 
BO great a tempest arose and the seas were .so outrageous,” 
that the ships coidd not keep thinr intended course. And 
now “Master Hugh Willoughby, in his loiulest voice, cried 
out to Richard Chancelor and bogged him not to go far off; 
but ho (Chancselor) neither wouhl nor could keep company 
with him if ho staled still so fast — for the flagship was of 
bettor sail than his. But the said flagship, bearing all his 
sails, was carried away with so great force 
and swiftness, that not long after ho was iiuito 
out of sight and the third ship also " — never 
to be seen again till the crows wore found, frozen to death, 
by the Eusstans of Benn.t 

• Tlw Honn Hope,” under WlUonghby; Cl»m- 

c«Uor^s M«>«er4> Jtmxtimtuni, the Iftrsent »hip of Uie ftMrti, of ISO totut, with 
AO sonla WlUoogrhby'ti SA) i and th« Jhna GonjMeiUUt, with 22 um ; 

an viotttkUod for 18 ntoa^ with 1 8 nMroliaRtii on board. 

f The fate of Sir Hti|jh Willoughby, one of our Amt utartyrR of dlMadVoryi 
hM au istereet, if not la the history of euooeiiefBl, yet of g»llea% oofortanate 
adventure Mtd «cplonittOtt, Af^ he we* e^p^ted item CWiOellor, he 
drove about in Arotlo teota. July 8U^ to CleptMabor 18th, 16AR, 
trybigtomaheWiadhatw.lupl!lottr,>uttry^ . ' 

. ' iOn' SeptMatHtr li(|h jw, onhiiatd; 'thd .mouth of tht Ktvm Andua, neW l^la, 
'in'lAplMul, and he 

“ inmidined' there. epiido.' i/t- ,a:i.iiNriW>ftaf^.- . 'ijhd; jy«|c..':fw ftj^t, «hd 

evil ^ ^ winter 

, ■ilriL* **■ , , , ' ' I ' * . ' 'a 'j , ' ' ' ' 

''..i:;>.Wli«E^bro, we «int they 

who went thm' dtijya acute;' After that we 
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“Now Richard Chanceler, thus left alone, very pensive, 
heavy, and sorrowful by this dispersion of tho 
fleet, shapoth his course for Wardhouse in 
Norway, there to abide the arrival of the rest 
And, looking in vain for their coining, he determined at 
length to proceed alone, and, as ho was preparing himself for 
that part, ho fell in company and speech with certain Scottish 
men, who, wishing well to his actions, began earnestly to dis- 
suade him from tho further prosecution of tho Discovery by 
amplifying the dangers which ho was to fall into. 

“ But ho, holding nothing so reproachful as inconstancy 
and levity of mind, Wiis nothing at all changed with tho 
speeches and words of tho Scots — determining to bring that 
to pass which was intended or else to die the death.” 

Chancellor’s crew wore “ of such content and agreement of 
mind with him, that they wore prepared to make proofe and 
trial of all adventures and their captain, “ swallowed up with 
like goodwill towards them, only feared lest, through any error 
of his, the safety of the company should be in danger.” 

So, “ when they saw the hope of the arrival of the rest 
every day more and Tnore frustrated, they provided to sea 
again, and Master Chanceler held on his course toward that un- 
known part of tho world, and sailed so far that ho, came at 
last to tho place where he found no night at all, but a 
continual light and brightness of the sun, shining clearly upon 
tho huge and mighty sea. And having the benefit of this 
perpetual light for certain days, at length it 
pleased God to bring them into a certain groat 
bay, which was of 100 miles or thereabouts 
over. Whereinto they entered, and somewhat far within it cast 

mat other three Westward four dftye journey, which returned 
Bceing any people. ; ; ; , 

**Then wmt we three men S.®, I^reo daye joiw^y, who th 
returned without ftndtnir of peopk ot any idmllitude of haMti^tlc^^ i / S : 

Borne of the' party were alM m late u ' 

Death— for Gabriel WiUouifhhy^Jfiew 

Xn St^hen Burroix^: of 

i^the Ibee of the ^ 

nothing morei'W^'''teb^'tIU';'4»4»ih!^ 
got equaBy 

; ''.company. Mt, long hefote 
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anchor, and, looking over}^ way about tliem, c.sjiiuil a (^ortain 
fishor boat.” Chancellor hailed the crew and nnule up to them ; 


“ but they, being ainaued at tho strange greatuo.s.s of his ship— 
for they had never seen tho like before — began presently to avoid 
and floe.” The English captain overtaking them, " they threw 
themselves before him, in groat fear as men half dead, offering 
to kiss his feet ; but ho, according to his great and singular 
courtesy, looked pleasantly upon them, comforting them by 
signs and gestures, refusing those duties and rovorencios of 
theirs and taking them up in all loving sort from the ground. 
And they spread, by-and-by, a report of tho corning of a strange 
nation of a singular gentleness and courtesy, Avherciqion the 
people came together, offering victuals freely to tho.so new- 
eome guests and not refusing to traffic with them ” — only 
awaiting their King’s ponuission. 

“ Now, by this time our men had learned that this cmintry 
was called Eussia or Muscovy” — under a. King .John I\^, 
better known as the Czar Ivan tho Terrible. They wore 
lying, of course, in tho White Bea, oft’ the jmivinco of Perm, 
near the site of tho Archangel that was to be; and nows 
was soon carried to Moscow of tho Englishmen “sent into 
those coasts from the Most Excollont King Edward VI." 

Ivan at once wolcoraod them to his Court, offered jKWt- 
horses for the long ovtjrland journey, " and if by reason of its 
todiousnoss they thought it not best so to do, he granted 
liberty to bargain and to traffic ” where they lay. But this 
gracious answer took some time in coming ; tho “ Governors 
of the place ” would not commit thomsolvoK without formal 
leave, and Chancellor, “ hold in this suspense with long ami 
vain expootatipn,and thinking that of intention toi delude him 


they posted the matter oft so often,” detonnined to foUony up 
his d!^ng voyage with as daring a rido mtom the 
Threatening the Muscovites to depart and go 
on his way, he “brought thorn to immkh him; 
with all tilings neoossary, and to conduct 


■hy land to the pres®^ of^tWr 

And so “ Master Oha*w^;set,,oa^ 
sledges which m. that ^ country 


ohhost not knotmg^: 
the exceeding horlnetii^ 

V And hafving'noesed/lh 
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met the slodgeman” coming from the Czar, “who by some 
mishap had lost his way and gone to the seaside near the 
country of the Tartars, thinking there to have found our ship.” 
Ho gave Chancellor the Emperor’s letter, “written in all 
courtesy and in the most loving manner that could bo, wherein 
express commandment was given that post-horses should be 
gotten for him and the rest of his company without any 
money. Which thing was of all the Russians in the rest of 
the journey so willingly done, that they began to quarrel, yea 
and to fight also, in striving and contending which of them 
should put their post-horses to the .sled” — so that after 
nearly 1,600 miles of this now kind of travelling, “Master 
Chanoolor came at last to Moscow, the chief city.” 

So ends the story of the rediscovery of Russia — in a sense, 
the most important of all English voyages. For if Drake, 
Frobisher, Davis, Hudson, and Cook have made discoveries 
more famous than this of Richard Chancellor’s, the first sU'p 
in a movement must always have a place of its own ; and in 
this venture wo have the start of Greater England — not by a 
lucky chance, but by a doliborato plan of restoring some vigour 
to English commerce, and by a daring in action which deserved 
more than its first, its obvious success, as the results wore far 


wider than a more opening of trade with the then half-barbarous 
Russians. On reaching Moscow, Chancellor sot to work to 
observe and desoribo. In his long journey “ thro’ Russia the 
White,” he had noted its “ many and great rivers, of which 
the chief is that they call in their own tongue Volga, and after 
this the Don and the Dnieper,” “with the groat lakas and 
pools of Mtiscovy, and the marsh ground in many places." 

“ Touching the Ripliaoan Mountains," however, “where the 
snow lioth continually, and the rest of the wonders which the 
Grecians feigned and invented of old, our men neither saw 
them, nor brought home any perfect relation of them." Chi 
the contrary, “ the whole country is plain and charajjaign, aad 
few hills in it : and towards the north very large and spaf^us 
woods, with great store of flr-tfeea” It wat 
to September — ^when OhanooUor spent his throe inehths in 
Muscovy; so it was only ftrom report ho <icuM INtR 
the ooimtiy, so cold that fib® vwy 
of, the moist wood they 
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srtino tirolirantl a man shall sco both firn ami ico.” Y<3t ovon in 
these smimior months, “ tins marimtrs wo left in the ship, in 
their going up only from their calans to the hatches, had their 
breath oft-tiimjs so suddenly taken away that thoyeftsoons fell 
down as men very Tioar dead.” 

The “largo disnourso that romainoth” in the Original 
Journals, of Moscow, of the Prince and his <!ourt, and the 
manners of the pcoi>lo, is too “ large” for the purjK>so of this 
aitmmaiy. 

Btit some instances of increased knowledge and enlarged 
interest in tint outer world, thus thrown open, cannot bo (piite left 
out. “ Our men say that Mo.scow in bigness is as groat Jis the 
Oity of London." There ans it is admitted rather grudgingly, 
“many and great buildings in it; but for beauty and fairness, 
nothing like ours.” In the sann! way, the “ many towns and 
villages” of Russia aro“ built all out of order and with no 
handsomeness." 

The first English do8<jription «»f the Kremlin is interest- 
ing in the history of flodiscovery, “There 
is, hard liy the <dty of Mosnow, a v(!ry fair ***“““• 
onstlo, strong and furnished with artillery, wherounto the city 
is joined directly towards the north with a britjk wall. The 
walls of the oastlo are olghteen fetit thitsk it hath on one side 
a dry ditch, on the other the River Volga, and in it are nine 
ehapels, not altogether unhandsome, usefl and kept by certain 
religious rnon, ovtsr whom is, after a sort, a patriarch, or 
governor, and other reverend fathera The king’s court is not 
of the neatest, fur it ia of low building, much surpassed and 
exoellod by the houses of the kings of England. Tho windows, 
very narrowly built, some of thorn by glass, some other by 
lattices admit the light; whereas the palaces of our princes 
are decked with honings of cloth of gold, thoro is none such 
there." Also tho Eusmans build and join bonoHes to all 
thmr wtdls eyorsote to the 

Kowmr, ^ received ChanoeUckr spl<^didly chough, 

; all'"" dashed'',, hut ' ■ 

acoodht'..,;^;,,; ■' viilh’ " ' ' ' , , 

le . X462, 
Slavery ' and 
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begun the new Eastern Empire, nine years after the old 
Byzantine tradition, by the storm of Constantinople in 1453, 
had fallen into the hands of the Turks. Of that older 
Roman or Greek Empire the new Muscovite dominion 
claimed to be the successor, and by 1500, after a desperate 
light of forty years, its founder could make that claim with 
some show of power. Now, in 1653, when his grandson was 
“ in his 20th year of reign and his 23rd of life,” Russia was 
civilised enough to feel the meaning, or something of the 
meaning, of the Christianity and the society that Western 
Europe represented — that West whose pioneers had just found 
their way to Moscow. Ivan, who was deep in reforming the 
law of Church and State, in spreading Christian manners and 
morals among the people with the help of the priest 
Sylvester, welcomed the new hjpening of W6sl»m trade and 
influence to his merchants ahd Ms peopla It was the all- 
important time for Russia, as it was |or ; |lpgland For the 
future of both countries very much depended oh the usd they 
would make of their meeting and its results--not xperely the 
direct results of any traffic that might spdng up between 
Moscow and London, but stjll more the indirect wider, deeper 
results of the first quickening, of national on hdth 

fiidos — tho first movement ol nafci^l oxp^ion. f , 
silvan, as much as the.Engjlli^ meriffitot?, 
search of new trades and oount^ was a 
to obtain greatnosa” ' 

Sqijftow Chanpollor returned to England with 
. Ozar to Edwo^^ VL,. offering 
to WiUoi^%>r^:;he 
declaring that RussIk'! was “ 
eond unto us ships and vessels. ,, , And if .you 
Majesty’s Council to teeat with',|ua, wli^TOby'^%'i|!^^ 
may with all kinds of wares, and wh9i>^, ;they 
market, they shall have their free mart with: au: wdugh 


market, they shall have their free mart with aU: 

■my whole dominions, to come^ahd.go ait;:'i|^^,;^lia6^ 
A.nd this was '.'teeth 

. "the' 

: '^they h^,h^, 
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had slandered their English rivals vigorously enough, ac- 
cusing them as pirates and rovers, and calling on the (Izar to 
detain and imprison them. “But the Emperor, believing 
rather the king’s letters that our men brought than the lying 
suggestions of the Flemings, used no ill treaty towards them.” 

Ivan’s letters came, of course, to Queen Mary on Chancel- 
lor’s return in ’54, and to her the account was given “ concern- 
ing the state of Muscovy,” of its trade in hides and tallow, 
com,* and wax, hemp and honey, sables and walrus ivory ; of 
its trade-routes through Moscow, Novgorod, Vologda, and other 
marts; of the divisions of the kingdom, as far out on the 
nOTth and oast as the “ Muscovites that are idolaters, dwelling 
near to Tartaria;” and, at greatest length of all, of their religion. 
For “ they hold opinion that we are but half Christians, and 
themselves only to be the true and perfect Church ; these are 
the childish dotages of such ignorant barbarians.” 

The Czar’s letter of invitation and the success of Chan- 
cellor’s venture kept up the English interest in the new trade 
of this new world. Thus, in 1664, John Hasse wrote a tract 
“ of the dblns, weights, and measures used in Russia," and in 
the next year all. was ready for a second voyage to the White 
Sea? fiMTi th® Flemings had just bought back their trading 
rights at the w®stern entrance to Muscovy (by the 

Bai%) English soamoa 

, sailed again, imder its old Grand 

Pilot, Riehiiid- 'G on May 1, 1566, 

and dn the 4th of Of^ber the trading party 
was. in once more. While they stayed 

tret#Cig input the openh^ of « imart, a third expedition was 
preparinjf the Thamife and in the year 1666 the tot 
Ambassa^ %piu Russia was “honourably received into 
, Borland, '’' Wte* a most stormy voyage. For the Edmmt 
B<mamr4‘wr6, leaving the White Sea on July 20, 1666, and 
“ traversing the sew four months," on November 10 " arrivod 
within the Soott^ibi 0«j»8t in a bay called PettWigo (Pitdigo), 
where, by outrai»^U!l.;tern|)e^ and extreme storms, the ship, 
beaten from her tackles,” was upon tte rooks on 
sili^rA where she broke And spht in pieces : ‘<in suc^ sort that 

o£ com iia lit in a 

tmtma. a mm mm cama i^OOO 
3iCoi(^ 
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the grand pilot (Ohancellor), using all care for the Ambassador 
and his train, and taking the ship’s boat to attain the shore and 
so to save and preserve the company — the same 
boat by rigorous waves of the seas was by 
dark night overwhelmed and drowned.” Chancellor perished 
with the rest — seven Russians and the mariners of the ship 
— only the Ambassador was saved. 

With great difficulty he was got out of tho hands of the 
Scotch wreckers and brought up to London, where the Queen 
received him on the last day of February, “He being 

accompanied by the merchants adventuring for Russia — 140 
persons — and conducted to London, where, by the way, he had 
the hunting of tho fox and such like sport shown him, 
with knights, esquires, gentlemen, and yeomen up to 300 horses, 
was led to the north parts of the city, where, by four 
notable merchants, was presented to him a right fair and 
large gelding, richly trapped, with a foot cloth of Orient 
crimson velvet, enriched with gold laces, all furnished in most 
glorious fashion” 

So the Muscovite Embassy was brought in by Smithfiold 
Bars, received at Court in Westminster, and sent back to Russia 
with “ four goodly and well-trimmed ships ” on May 12, 1667, 
Other voyages in the same direction had been in progress in 
1666 — such as the “ Navigation and discovery 
towards the River of Obi, made by Stephen 
Burrough, Master of the piimace called the 
SerehethHft,” who pass^ the North Cape (which he claiins 
to have named), Lapland, Nova Zembla, and the lahd of the 
“ Samoids, very trustM and shrewd people,” and only tumed 
back within 16 leagues of the river Fetohora*-*-and anothw 
voyage of the same Stephen Burrough, from Colinogto'iin 
Russia to Waxdhuus in Norway (1667), to seek th^ Ihip 
that had been lost on the Erst venture of 
Willou^y(p.220).. 

Besides .these, we .have Instructions’ ..to, 

7'|Iajdner» on board, the J 

Bay of;St. NwdM)la 8 ; 3 te’.fu«^”'. 

:.p8t5dbt^ . Mvmtdfeia 

■ SmskiiM.’* ■''a3»d''",^tr«®': .''bhSr.'t'i 
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Company in London to their agents in Russia, or from one 
agent to another. 

The northern travels of Anthony Jenkinson, like the results 
of the return of the Russ Ambassador to Moscow, fall mainly 
within the reign of Queen Elizabeth, though the starting-point 
of each is made before the death of Mary. 

Eor Jenkinson journeyed to Muscovy from Gravesend in the 
same fleet with Ivan’s envoy — May 12-,Tuly 12, 1567 — and 
on April 23, 1668, he was ready to set out from ^Moscow for the 
City of Bokhara or Boghar in Bactria. Two days before Christ- 
mas he reached it — when Queen Mary had been dead a month. 

But in the very beginning of the nngn — in 1553 — the same 
Anthony Jenkinson had been exploring the 
Turkish Empire, revisiting the Bible lands that 
had been fading from the knowledge of 
our coimtrymon since the Crusades, and going farther afield, 
on this side, than any Englishman ha^l gone before. On 
November 4 ho had witnessed “ the manner of the entering of 
Soliman the great Turk, with his anny, into Aleppo in S 3 nria, 
marching into Persia against the Grand Sophie;" at the samo 
time, he got his passport from the Padishah for all the ports, 
towns, and cities in his dominiona 

As to other parts of the glolio, wo have seen, in the reign 
of Edward VI., how English merchants and ex- 
plorers began to visit the African coasts about 
1650; their visits continued to be pretty 
frequent in the five years of the Catholic Reign (1658-8). 

On August 12, 1663, sailed the " first fleet to Guinea and 
Benin;’’ on October 11, 1564, started a second expedition in 
the track of the first ; in 1666-6, the famous Master William 


Towrson made his first two voyages to the Castle of La 
Mina, the great Portuguese fort on the Guinea coast— though 
the interest of all tibiis is in trade rather than in any advance 
upon the unknown world. 


But of western discovery and voyag®* to Aiawica and®p 
Que«a Mary--!eveB; voyages jn swwhof h nort^ passage— 
there is an almost Widtoon the m^rt^ east 

every possible elfoi?t;iwas, being;': ■ 

Up A'liew, field o£eint)^i|»?i8(»;'ac««<^ ' ■mSSSa, 

'is '.recorded to ' '' 

.ih;'the traek of and .London 
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merchants harl tried their fortune, though without any marked 
success, in the first fifty years of the sixteenth century. 

Thus it is only on one side, on the north-east, and by the 
enterprise of one man — Richard (Jhancellor — that any notable 
success is gained by our national discoverers under Mary. 
All other ventures are either successful as following in his 
steps, or disastrous as now attempts to get right on, round 
the north of Asia, to Clathay ; or unimportant and uninteresting 
as futile efibrts to break into the mnrp- pkmmmi of Spanish 
Trade m west and south. The story of our exploration in 
these five yearn is the story of the voyage of one flrand Pilot. 


It is not very easy to trace out tho courao of events 
whereby it came to pass that tho bright 
J. EAss MnixiH<JEE.promi80 foreshadowed by Erasmus (<;f. p, 88 ) 
Reaction. altogother diBappoarod soon after the accession 
of Edward. But it is clear that tho work of 
spoliation w'hich the strong will of Henry had held in chock, was 
openly sanctioned I ly the personal example of Soinorsot. His own 
palace in tho Strand rose on the site of former ( hiirch property; 
St. Stephen's Chapel became the Parliament House, and the 
College of St. Martin-lo-Grand was converted into a tavern 
Ecclesiastical preferments, by an abuse which recalls tho un- 
scrupulousness of medueval despots, were frequently bestowed 
on illiterate laymen ; while the bishops themselves, in order 
to retain some portion of their endowments, were fain to sur- 
render a large proportion of them to tho despoiler. In cases 
where the monastic endowments partly consisted, as was 
frequently the case, of church livings, the new lay patrons 
often allowed tho cure to go unbestowed, or appointed, some 
altogether inefficient priest at a niisorable stipend. " To ooh*- 
sider,” cried Latimer, "what hath been pluokro from abbeys, 
colleges, and chantries, it is marvel no mote to be 
on this holy office of s^vation 

In justice to the young king it mu 8 fc,howeyst,, bo ' 
that, so far as his personal influence extmde^ii ^ ^l; ^ 
to restrain this wholesale diversion of :t “ 
to seohlat purposes, although with Yett; 


Tholfhas Lever, the master of St; John’s 



at liU Paul’s CVoss, opeml^ 
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for the way in which they systeniatically frustrated the royal 
designs. “ The king ” he said, “ is so disappointed that both 
the poor be spoiled, all maintenance of learning decayed, and 
you only enriched. For before that you did beginne to be 
the disposers of the king’s liberality towards learning and 
poverty, there was in houses belonging unto the university ot 
Cambridge two hundred students of divinity, many very Avell 
learned; which be now all clone gone, house and manne, 
young toward scholars, and old fatherly doctors, not one of 
them left.” It was but a very imperfect compensation for this 
wholesale spoliation that both tiro universities were at this 
time exempted from the payment of tithes and lirst-frnits. 

In another direction the royal designs wore more success- 
ful, partly, it would seem, owing to the co- 
operation afforded by tho no\v faHt-growinf? 
middle classes. Upwards of thirty grainruar 
schools founded at this time have pornuinontly associated tho 
reign of Edward YI. with the cause of popular oducation. 
Some of these schools owed their origin to tho royal initiative, 
but not a few to tho petition of tho burgesses of some town, 
or that of tho residents in tho neighbourhood of some sup- 
pressed monastery, who thought, m»t unreasonably, that tho 
funds thus placed at tho royal disposal might more appro- 
priately bo applied to tho endowment of a schcKtl than to 
inoroaso the wealth of some landed magnate. In tho proamblo 
,to tho letters patent for the foundation of tho froo grammar 
school in Louth, givon in 1562, the royal sympathy with tho 
movement is expressed in glowing terms. Edward declares 
th4 ^ “ always coveted, with a most exceeding vehement 
and ardent desire, that good literature and discipline might 
be diffused and propagated through all parts of the kingdom, 
as wherein the beet goverviment amliidvMriUitndum of 
eonakte’’ “ The liberal instniotion of youth ” is doscriW as 
"being, a.s it wore, tho foundation and growth of our Common- 
wealth” Among existing foundations, there were now estab- 
lished the Free (grammar Schools at St Alban’s, Bath, Bedford, 
Birmingham, Bradford, Buokioghant, Chelmsford, Clxipping 
Norton, Christ’s Hospital, in London, Cteeditoj;^ St. Edmund’s, 
GKggleswiok, Grantbim, King8to|t-dp<ni'“Thaihes, Bronugrovo, 
Is^eld, Ludlow, Pontofe^ Bherbotne, Shrewsbury, Bouth- 
aiuptOn, Stourbridge, Tunbi^d^ ahd othars. They are generally 
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described as free, and designed mainly for the instruction of 
the scholars in the Latin language. It must, however, be 
noted that a large proportion wore, in the first instance, very 
slenderly endowed, and could educate but a small number. 
That at Bath, for example, was limited to “ ten poor boys” and 
“ ten poor persons,” thus partaking of the character of a 
“hospital.” It would seem that they only very partially 
supplied the place of the schools which had been swept away 
along with the monasteries, for in the year 1.502 we find 
Williams, the Speaker of the House of Commons, in an 
address to the Queen, referring to “ the want of schools : that 
at least a hundred were wanting in England which Ijefore that 
time had been" — an allusion which wo may safely aiisume, 
with Strype, hod reference to the schools of tho monasteries. 


“ Under tho Tudors,” says Mr. Ferguson in an often*quoted 
passage, “ the Gothic style wont out in a blaze 
B. HUOHBS. of glory." But it is not possible to point 
exactly to the moment either of final splen- 
. dour or of final extinction, though both, in a 
sense, coincide with the completion of the Eoyal Chapels at 
Windsor and Westminster, and Cambridge. The necessity of 
{areserving something like continuity of story has obhged us 
already to treat of these buildings (VoL II., p. 862), and of 
the vaulting, which is their dJstioguyhing ohiaraot^tio, as, 
in fact, the latest members of a series, which oommenocs '^th 
the Cloister Vaults of Qlouoester, finished as 
early as 1412, and the sligphtJ|y lat«f 
choir in Feterborough. Nei"6rtholij|(t 
greater part of the actual woHc iln tho ohawels wtu$ 
out till the reign of Henry Vllt *!Hius Windsoir, 
in foundation (147fi)r>t?«at'' not.:'''fthi^^ 
vault* of the ceossia^ W6re::adt^,rlii;^':'' 
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tower of Canterbury, were not finished till 1515 and 1517. 
The Savoy Chapel, too, was begun under Henry Vll, though 
it was largely altered by Queen Elizabeth. Even in the last 
year of Henry VIII. some real Gothic work was done, and 
in places where the surroundings made for the survival of 
a good Gothic tradition, the continuation of the style re- 
mained slight down to a still later period. 

It has been said that Wolsey was “the last professor 
of Gothic,” and if we take his work at 
Hampton Court and the noble hall at Christ- 
church, Oxford (the superb staircase is a 
century later), we shall see the justification for the title. Jn 
his work the form is Gothic, however frequently wo may 
come across Italian details. The coup de c/rdcc was dealt, ot 
course, by the Reformation, which juit an end, for a time at 
least, to all need of church building. But for the Reforma- 
tion, the Renaiss^ce architecture might have had a more for- 
tunate development; but, in truth, the spirit of Protestantism 
was not instinct with any poetry, and so far the New Religion 
was not unsuitod to the new architecture. 

It is difficult, to assay, with anything like accuracy, the 
various ingredients that contribute to the healthy and natural 
development of a stylo ; but certainly the Renaissance archi- 
tecture, popular as it became, never seems to have taken any 
deep root in England. One looks in vain to find any great 
English ecclesiastical buildup in the sixteenth century which 
can properly be said to belong to it, and the style which grew 
out of it, that singular mixture of Gothic and Italian which 
goes by the name of Elizabethan, is only occasionally present 
in additions to churches, It is hardly too much to say that 
no church, with the sl^htest pretennon to original artistic 
des%n, was erected between the Reformation and Wil, 


It is far othea^tfiailt ^ r^rds lay buddings, though, of 
necessity, lay archi^t^ was chiefly 
with' utalitwiaiii,,,|w^^^ Spacious vto<Mas^: 
weMghted'gelie^^Sy'ldoB^^ 

in a wotd, good^;i^^ was sought after, 

' al|i^;'.ia^^thi8^g| ^ .qualities 

(i|^^aS:st|dh»;hild practio- 
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through the side walls, the oriel had displaced the loophole, aud 
nothing of the castle was retained except the ornamental 
•features. . The king’s avarice, however, stood in the way of any 
great enterprise in lay architecture, and almost the only work 
of the character, undertaken by him, was the rebuilding of the 
palace at Sheen, necessitated by its total destniction by 
lire in 1600. It was in the so-called Burgundian stylo, bor- 
rowed, it is suggested, from the great palace at l>ijon, built, or 
at least commenced, by Philip le Bon, the father of Charles le 
T^m^raire. The connection by marriage between Kdward IV. 
and the last-named prince, and the fame and splendour of his 
court, where noble strangers were always welcome, had, if not 
exactly promoted emulation between the magnates of England 
and Burgundy, at least familiarised Englishmen with a certain 
kind of palatial splendour. At the same tirrm we may dismiss 
the idea of there having been much conscious imitation by 
the English architecta 

The second Tudor king was of a toiriper very different 
from that of his father. A quaint writer of a little later 
date describes .him as “the onlie Phoenix of his time 
for hne and curious masonrie.” He built the palaces of 
Bridewell, St James’s, and Beaulieu, and made extensive and 
decorative additions to Windsor, Whitehall, and Hunsdon. 
The king’s sumptuousness was imitated by the profusion of 
his courtiers. Wolsey, besides his palace at Hampton and 
his colleges at Oxford and Ipswich, rebuilt more than one of 
the episcopal residences. The heads of the ducal houses of 
Norfolk and Buckingham were not far behind Wolsey in 
emulating their sovereign’s splendour, and were not more 
fortunate in living to ct\joy them. In an earlier part of tide 
volume we have described, from a contemporary record, the 
actual form and contents of a fortified manor-house of dire 
thirteenth century. Ina curious treatiwpjn^t^ 
“ in 1647, entitled “ A dyotorie or wgin^t, of 

health,” by one Boorde, a physician, we have a 
description of a typical eUteenth-dehtuiy 

“Make the kail of sock' fp^Hon,”' 

'aSn^xeill to head of the 'hall j'/aBd the: 

'lei^^eBde theetei' : 

at'hase^frilih’ 

.the ^ wall of. the. 
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tlxo lai-der auuexod to the kwliyn. Then divide the loggiugos hy the 
circuit of the quadrinal conrte, and lot the gate house be opposite or 
against the hall dooro, not directly, but the hall doort' standlug abase of 
the gate house, in the middle of the front enteringe of the place. Let the 
prevye chamber be annexed to the great chamber of estate, -with other 
chambers necessary for the buildinge, so that many of tho chambers may 
have a prospccte into tho chapell.” 

It is a little confused, but the picture is sufficient to show 
how complete was the departure from tho ideas of the early 
builder. Tho change had in most material respects, as far as 
internal arrangements wont, been more or loss complete 
in the time of tho later Plantagencbs. But now, so 
to speak, tho mask was thrown off. Almost alone of castel- 
lated features the flanking towers at tho angles wore retained ; 
but they were retained for ornament merely, or for the 
utilitarian purpose of carrying staircases. These hexagonal 
towers, with tho masses of lofty and richly oroamonted 
chimneys on tho roofs, give a highly chanmtoristic and special 
character to the earlier Tudor domestic architecture. 

In tho work of the sixteenth century, tho so-called Oinque- 
cento, tho idea of making painted glass a 
part of tho decoration of a Gothic cathedral 
having a due relation to the scheme of tho 
architect may be said to have passed away. The stained 
glass window of this period is simply a picture painted 
on glass, and itself framed or mounted in glass ; and except 
in a few trees of Jesse and like cases, tho frame and the mount 
were kept perfectly distinct. Amongst the works of this 
period— 'the first half of the sixteenth century — are no 
doubt the most elabomte glass pictures that have been pro- 
duced. Only a small number of those that survive can, 
however, be attributed safely to English artists, the greater 
part having, like the famous windows in the Choir of Lich- 
field, been imported from Flanders, Generally speaking, the 
colour of the glass work during the reigns of the first four 
Tudor princes is sofi^ and more agreeaule to the eye than 
that 0 £ the earlier {Milibd, the%h never ^uaHing in depth 
that of Ihe earliest mos^ 

• It is probable tWt a few.ijESa^ishmen of the 

;:We know;.jatil«a«<i;^.t^;;;l^ ' ■ ■ 

; ^ who ■■.'.flftjdy''' ■■lilt's ■ rel^ received 
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various payments from the exchequer, and to whom a 
rather famous processional picture is attributed. This is 
the meeting of Henry and Francis at the 
"Tie Held of tie Field of the Cloth of Gold, which took place 
tewi! ^ ill 1520. It was painted soon after that 
event, and we may take it that it would not 
have been entrusted to an artist whose reputation was not 
fuUy established. From the English or foreign pupils of the 
Flemings came, no doubt, the portrait of Dean Colet, the 
founder of St. Paul’s School, and quite a number of portraits 
of the new magnates of the Tudor dynasty. If but little was 
done under Henry VII., the ground was broken, ready to receive 
the seed from the first sower. The tradition of an English 
royal patronage of art was established, and as 
recorded that in the second year 
of Henry YIIL, one John Browne was ap- 
pointed sergeant painter, it is probable that the office was not 
newly created. At the death of Browne, Andrew Wright was 
appointed sergeant ptdnter. Besides these official personages, 
a Vincent Volpe received a salary from Henry VIII. of £20 
a year as painter to the king. Lucas Horembout, or Home- 
baud, of Ghent, seems to have been the first foreign artist who 
appeared at Henry VIIL’s court His brother Gerard, and 
his sister Susanna, also settled in England. We should know 
comparatively little of these personages and of the other 
artists here mentioned, but for the jealous system which 
required foreigners to take out letters of denization to enable 
them to obtain the benefit of the English law. Most, of tirem 
availed themselves of the privil^e, and many obtained 
grants of arms; some left wills exposing of considerable 
property. 

It is unfortunate that we oannot mcere aoouni^dly 
the works of the dif^nt .'individuals. OthiS'.iS'ihat^ke|l|’v 
case with r^ard to. Lucas 
been a person of disttnotioh,'lbf 
'high salary, higher 'iiide^''’th«%;''. thsif 
artist.. The same'' is 
:h4ve been., an 
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latest portraits of the king, executed after Holbein’s death in 
1543, are probably by this painter. They display inferior 
draughtsmanship, but groat character. The Warwick Castle 
picture of Henry VIII. possesses, indeed, very high qualities, 
and what Dr. Waagon calls “brutal egotism, obstinacy, harsh- 
ness, and the suspicious wakefulness of a wild boa.st," are 
finely brought out in the features of the old king. Besides 
these, Henry VIII. subsidised Toto della Nimziata, who was 
both painter and architect, and Bartolouiew Ponni, a Florentine. 
Alice Cannillion and Katharine Maynon, chiefly known as 
miniaturists, wore also favoured by Henry, and the staff was 
increased under Edward VI. by the addition of Levina 
Torling of Bruges, (lorbut Flick and Johannes Corvus are 
names found on a few pictures belonging to the reign. The 
list of artists who received English patronage under Henry 
VIII. is so long 08 to bo tedious, but among those not to 
be omitted is the name of Girolamo da Trovigi, painter, son 
and pupil of Pier Maria Pennacchi, who is probably repre- 
sented by tho portrait of the founder of Grosliain College, 
and that of Nicola da Modena, sculptor, possibly tho 
author of a statuette of Henry VIII. of great delicacy, and 
of a medallion at Hampton Court, given without authority to 
Torregiano. 

That great artist had, as we have mentioned, entered 
into a contract with Henry VII, for the 
erection of his tomb in Westminster Abbey. 

But the wmrk of Master Fetor Torrysany, as tho English 
records name him, both as we know it in the royal tomb 
or the tomb of the l4idy Maigarot, or tho terra-cotta oi 
Dr. Young in the EoUs Chapel, was thoroughly ezqtia 
Probably this was true of the productions of ^uedetto 
Poreaz^ at|d of Bernardi of Amsterdam, who were otn- 
plqyed though mo«t of their English 

werk haa 1#^ ceased to he idwl^i$a})l«.i But 

seems , to' been 'S 

' greater 

exe- 

'Oame to 
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England in 1526. He brought with him a letter of intro- 
duction from Erasmus to the Chancellor, Sir Thomas More, 
who took him into his house at Chelsea, and introduced him 
to the king and tho court. This Wiis in fulfilment of a pro- 
mise made to Erasmus by a letter dated tho l(Sth .December 
in the previous year, in which he thus comments on some 
sample of the painter’s work sent him by Erasmus : “ Pictor 
tuns, Enisme charissimo, mirus cst artifox, sed veroor ne non 
sensurus sit Angliam tarn focimdam etfertilcm quam sperarat. 
Quonquam ne rcperiat omnino storilcm, <pioad per mo fieri 
potest, efficiam.” More’s diffidence was, however, little justi- 
fied by the event. Holbein quickly became a favourite, and 
both before and after his patron’s death his pencil was 
never idle. With the exception of three visits to Basle in 
the years 1528-9, 1532, and 1538, possibly having some con- 
nection with tho retention of his pension of fifty florins a 
year paid to him as painter to tho town, the rest of the life of 
Holbein was spent in London. He had a house and fee in 
tho “ Parisshe of Saint Andrewe Undorshafte,” and there he 
died of tho plague in 1543. Although ho did not outer the 
king’s service for some three years after his arrival in England, 
More’s introductions had, before that time, secured him a con- 
siderable clientMe ainong noble and distinguished persons, 
such as Archbishop Warham, Sir Henry Guildford, Sir 
Bryan Tuke, and Thomas Linacro. At the same time 
he painted the chancellor and Margaret Boper, whose like- 
nesses were despatched as a present to Erasmus, possibly by 
tho hand of the painter himseE His industry was indeed 
astonishing, and as his superiority to all his norths 
contemporaries became rapidly known, opportunities for its 
exercise were never wanting. It has been said that no emin- 
ent man or woman df the period in England escaped, his 
pencil. But though thiS is true, Holbein found time to p^t 
an astonishing series of portraits of obseurities, iodludhiig 
among these such works as the portrait of 
of Cornwall,” and that most faultless work, 

Moiott, Henry VIIL’s jeweEer, pOTlr. at ' Draw^' 

^paint^ to Henry he was ..eommissfonedJto.'pa^it^ 

:,of devos, and, for')thiB,'!;one«,;ha-,;:i*et^ 

' ius,uncontpromishiig:ahd;|^|i^^^^ 
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the picture, that he made the marriage scheme (it must be 
allowed that he had long been spoiling for the quarrel) a pre- 
text for breaking with the able but uniiopuiar minister who 
had advised it (p. 25). Holbein’s portrait of another lady- 
wooed but not won, the Duko of Norfolk’s 1 )uchess of Milan, 
shows a similar disposition to abate some of his rough 
honesty of statement. The series of Windsor drawings, 
mostly in red and coloured chalk, belonging to the English 
Crown, shows Holbein in his most attractive mood as a 
portrait painter, and gives a higher idea of the talent of the 
man than his most finished works in oil. Ho was, however, 
far from being a portrait-painter only. Not only is the fact 
contradicted by the existence of the famous Darmstadt 
masterpiece, the “ Moyer ” Holy Family, but by the fine group 
of the Barber-Surgeons’ Company, which is not unworthy to 
rank with the Regent and 1 )oolon pieces of Holland. Holbein 
is the highest roprosontativo of the simple exact imitative 
school of portraiture, in which the resemblance of feature, 
not of character, is sought first and last. Croat as Holbein 
was, it is probable that Henry endeavoured to entice to his 
court still greater men, and was anxious to secure the 
services of Rafaello and Titian. There is some evidence 
that Ra,faollo executed at least one work for the English 
king — the St George now hung in the Hermitage at St 
Petersburg. 

What Holbein certainly was to the reign of Homy, Guillim 
Streter probably was to that of his son. Ho 
painted numerous pictures of the young kmg 
and of -various notables living during his short reign, and in the 
last years of that of his father. In manner (if identification 
is possible) he is like a weak Holbein, and without the rough 
vigour that is to be foimd in some of the portraits attribute 
to Gerard and Lucas Horembout. A. better artist was Joost 
van deef, but it is not clear when he arrived in England. As 
a draughtsman he was «dmoBt the equal of Holbein, and 
poi^essed more breadth of touch Queen Mary’s reign is 
interesting in the history of art for the on the scene of 
a painter variouriy oaM Antoi^ iktanio mow. 

hntqnio More, wd-Hir'';,hntoirio 

Ih-'.mteoht. he.'had^st^di^;;^t^A was perhaps 

;tije;'tnosfe ■talented'-''©f;:aB,,,'.thJf); of the 
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century. He is supposed, though, ■without much evidence, 
to have endeavoured to model himself on Holbein. He 
was the first fashionable painter who early commanded 
large prices for his work. He probably came to England 
charged with the tivsk of painting Queen Mary for Philip, 
and this task he at any rate executed so satisfactorily 
that his patrons “gave him one hundred pounds, a gold 
chain, and a pension of four hundred pounds a year as 
painter to their majesties.” His works are dignified, courtly, 
generally sombre in colour, and rather lacking in animation. 
A very beautiful example is a portrait of Sir Thomas Gresham 
in the National Portrait Gallery. This must have boon one of 
the last works he executed in England, for on (Juoon Mary’s 
death he quitted England, and having given offence at the 
Court of Madrid, he retired to Flanders, whore he found a 
munificent patron in the Duke of Alva. When and whore ho 
was knighted is unknown. 

The survivors of the artists who flourished under Henry 
VIII. of course continued their work under his son and elder 
daughter, and as they dropped off were replaced by younger 
men. Various Williams and Hanses and Johns are thus 


mot with, most of them apparently of foreign origin, though 
Nicholas Sergeant, painter to Queen Mary, may possibly have 
been an Englishman. 

The second Tudor king added a double sovereign to 
the gold coinage, a half-sovereign, a George noble, with 
a St. George on horseback attacking the 
dragon, and a crown and half-crown. These 
last derived their names £rom the crowns with 
whic4 they were figured; and from the absence of the h»id 


which usually wore it. Similar coins in silver were also 
by ittenry, which, however, bear hi?^ i^gy. 

As the second Tudor prince added a double sovereign; 
coinage, so the thlitd added a treble 

a siscpence and * threepeno^^ 

;\,'V older.colns. wcsW'.afcto’ issued* 
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excited some amusement, and the peculiar appearance of 
•which is hit off in the description of the pair of lovers in 
Butler’s “ Hudibras ” : — 

“ Still amorous and fond and billing, 

Like Philip and Mary on a shilling.” 

Unfortunately, the artistic history of the coinaj^e during 
the Tudor period is of leas importance than that dis- 
creditable story of the successive debasements of its value 
which belongs to another section of the chapter (cf. pp, 242, 
244). It may be said, however, that slight attempts at reform 
were made both at the beginning and at the end of the reign 
of Edward VI. 


The re^ of Henry VIII. has been characterised as forming 
the climax in the development of the move- 
ment for converting arable to pasture, which 
we have been following so long; and probably 
at no time during the 160 years in which the change was 
being effected was the mania for sheep quite so great as 
just after the dissolution of the monnstorios and in the 
years preceding the king’s death. It cannot, 
however, be said that in the reigns of his 
children the movement at first showed much stwep-rtoBioc. 
sign of abating. On the contrary, all through 
the lives of IMwiard and Mary, and well on into the reign of 
Elizabeth, we find the outcry against enclosing m hitter as 
Over ; and in fact it was hardly till the opening of the seven- 
teenth eehtury that the oveiNprc^netion of sheep and;-;)«oel 
' l^a^:to have its natural effect, nhd once more 
'"ypisjijsink to Httlo, ' /\^ythmg> above that .of 

.to '..them as a' 
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breaking down parks and fences, while others tramped up to 
London to see whether any justice was to be obtained. None, 
of course, was to be had, and so finally revolts were attempted. 
In the West the pretext was more the religious grievances, 
but in the East, in Norfolk, the outbreak under Ket was 

all through ostensibly conducted, not so much 
Ket’s ReieUlon. ■ ^ r^ ^ ^ i ^ 

against the Government, as agamst the land- 
lords, and the chief demands that the people put forward 
were connected with the use the gentlemen made of their 
estates. Thus, for example, it was proposed that for the 
future the gentlemen should have no rights at all in the 
commons, and should bo restricted in the amount of the 
fine they should be entitled to take when renewing their 
grants to their tenants; for it was only by demanding 
excessive fines that they had in many instances been en- 
abled to get the land out of the hands of their reluctant 
tenants. Similarly the rebels demanded that all bondmen 
should be emancipated, and one of the groat features of 
the rebellion was the capturing of all the gentlemen that 
could be laid hold of, and their trial and sentence at 


the so-called Oak of Reformation for the wrongs they had 
done to their villagers. This was the greatest effort to pro- 
test against enclosing that the people over made, but, like the 
royal legislation, it came to nothing; for the Government, 
though sympathising, were bound to put it down, the knd- 
owners, when the matter came to blows, having the law entirely 
on their side. Somerset did what he co»ld 
omeKSZt. pardoning many of the ringleaders, and 
at a later time the Government itself passed 
another Act for enforcing the pulling down of enclosures; 
but the larger fines it imposed (five shillings an acre pet 
annum for non-compliance) hardly acted as a greater d^ter-* 
rent than its predecessors. 


Outside the history of the enclosing at this time titere 
is very little that calls for attention, Ifhe 
ciiltivation of hemp and 
lopment of the hop mdustry'.wli^ 
boning, may he nbtioed; hut; In' 
p;^touoh^>y sheep-fimning, no' changes' at 

,of oult^atlion in ' 
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iinotlior two centuries, when ii new wave of enclosing iimilly 
•swept the old method entirely aivay. 


In the reigns of Edwnisl VI. and Mary the con(lit.ion of 
the English people was wretclied in the 
extreme. The causes of this great misery 
have boon partly indicated in previous 
sections. ITio Keforniation movement, and the subsccpient 
reaction from it, had produced much disorder, with rioting 
and rebellion almost amounting to civil war. The dissolution 
of the luonastorios is said to have involved a transfer of 
one-third of the national wealth. kSucdi a transfer could 
scarcely fail to bo at least teinjamirily disastrous. It in- 
volved extensive changes in the character of th(i (Icmand 
for labour, and thus reduced to the ranks of the un- 
skilled those whoso skill was no longer in demand ; even 
if it did not compel them to swell the numbers of the 
unemployed. Many of those unemployed naturally became 
vagrarits ; and the transition of a largo proportion of 
those to the criminal class was so natural as to bo almost 
inevitable. The Agrarian ItevoluLion, and the extensive 
onedosuro of the common lands, which wore coutmnpora- 
noous with the religious changes, greatly aggravated those 
evils. Only a few shepherds wore now neodefl on land 
which had formerly employed many agiiculturists, and the 
loss* of common rights removed what would havo lieen a 
chock on vagrancy, by destroying one of the forces that 
tended to keep men in their own localities. 

, The incompotonoy and extravagance of the Govern- 
ment aggravated the national misery. The 
expenses of Henry’s Court wore four times 
as groat in the last six months of his ovrcmntBt. 
reign as they had been at the beginning. 

This was no doubt largely duo to tho riso in prioos; but 
wo shall 800 that this rise was caused, m no small 
measuro, by tho policy of tho Goyewunont The Royal 
Debt was also a heavy burden, tho r»t© o£ intoiost charged 
by the ilemish Jows boing seldom loos than twelve per 
cent Tho death of Henry only mereasod tho number of 
those whoso o.xtravagattco had to be paid for by tho natiom 
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The loading members of Edward VI.’s Council, though 
differing on inany points, agreed in regarding their trust as 
an opportunity for enriching themselves. Their conduct 
was even more inexcusable than that of Henry himself, 
for they could soe, on every side, the terrible results of 
the rapacity and extravagance of the late King’s Govern- 
ment. 

The chief cause, however, of the depression of trade 
and industry during the reigns of Edward 
VI. and Mary was probably the continued 
debasement of the currency. Henry VIII. 
no doubt issued more base money than his tiuccossors, 
but Henry’s debasements wore mostly in the latter years 
of his reign, and did not produce their full consorjiienccs 
till it was almost ended. Edward’s Council was eciually 
greedy and unscrupulous. Its membors talked of reforming 
the currency, but their acts belied their words. They issuocl 
even baser coins than those of the previous reign. 

Edward’s coins were debased in two ways: namely, in 
quantity and in quality. Henry had issued 
silver pennies weighing only ton grains 
(Troy). Edward's advisers reduced their 
pennies by two grains more. This debasement was, no 
doubt, only in accordance with earlier precedents. The 
pennies of 1846 weighed twenty grains ; those of 1361 
and 1464 weighed eighteen and twelve grains respectively. 
But these earlier debasements took place in ages when there 
was a general downward tendency of prices. They oxeroisod 
a steadying effect, and were even, in some respects, benotlcial, 
tending to mitigate the hardships produced by Mlmg prices. 
On the other hand, the Tudor debasements came in a period 
of rising prices, and they aggravated all the evils of wioh a 
period. 

But the diminished weight of the tHidor eqins a 
'less serions:: ^ni’Mter 'dW' 
purity;" .. 
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TUokc successive dobaseineiits uatiivally t.lircw prices aiul 
wages into confusion. It. wjis not only tliat 
the purchasiust-power of the coins was dimiu- DUore^sation 
ishod. No one knew how far the rapacious wa«eB. 
dishonesty of the (Jonnc.il might carry them, 
or what the intrinsic value of the next coins would ho. The 
hotter coins wore, to a groat extent, driven out of circulation. 
They wore melted down, or exported, or hoarded, and there 
was the widest diversity in the weight and cpiality of those 
actually in circulation. 

The evil was further aggravated hy the teni[>tations which 
a debased currency offered to false coiners. A 
largo profit couhl now bo made hy issuing 
coins which, hoth in weight and purity, came up t.<» tiio 
Ciovornment standard. There were naturally plenty of per- 
sons ready to take advantage of this opport.unity. The (!on- 
trollor of the Mint at Bristol set tho example, huying up 
church plate, molting it down, and throwing tho metal con- 
tained in it upon, tho country in the sliapo of hiul Bhilliugs. 
Others followed tho example ; jiufl soon mints wore sot up in 
Franco, Flanders, and other parts of Euro|>0 to supply the 
English market with base coins. Those, of course, hcl|HKl to 
pusli jirioos still higher, and t.o swell tho general misery. 

The (lovornmont had temporarily gained by issuing 
debased coins. But, in tho long run, its 
financial difficulties were considerably aggro- 
vatod by tho fact that it now liad to pay 
more highly for everything that it nomled. It had rewarded 
the services of its adherents by allowing them to reap tho 
profits of sneoessive coinages. In this way alone £150,000 
worth of base silver money was brought into circulation 
(1549). It seemed a cheap way of diHchazg^ag obligations, 
but the oonBec[ue)at riao and disoj^anisation of prices struck 
a heavy blow at the growth of Engliidi manuj^tum. and 
added greatly to the number of the Unemployed. Ildward’s 
Government wag diiyeU alnte^ dcwpiUr nooesgity of 
paying, in sterling j^yer, fburteon or per beUt. interest 
on its debts twelve per 

■cent, on .the 

th&;C0nneotion Its flnun- 
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property of clmrclies and gilds, it raanagod to pay its Avay ; 
but by the close of the reign there was little more to bo 
obtained by such moans, oven if the next sovereign had boon 
willing to profit by plundering ecclesiastical bodies. 

The reign of Maiy (1563-1558) contains little of import- 
ance in industrial history. It gives us iivo 
years of continued national misery, though it 
is difficult to say whether the misery was in- 
creasing. Mary’s crimes wore in the regions of foreign and 
ecclesiastical policy. In industrial matters, the worst charge 
that can bo brought against her is that of impotence and inac- 
tion in a grave political crisis. She committed no such acts of 
spoliation and shortsighted greed as her immediate predeces- 
sors, and the currency in particular she loft almost as she 
found it. But, on the other hand, Mary made no aorious 
or sustained effort to relieve the ills from which the country 
was suffering. Like most other sovereigns, she began her 
reign with good intentions. The expenses of the household 
were to be reduced. The corruption of officials was to be sup- 
pressed. Order, economy, and justice were to bo introduceil 
into the Administration, The task, however, was one which 
would have required the undivided energies of an able 
statesman, and was altogether beyond the powers of a woman 
whose chief anxiety was for the supremacy of her own thoo- 
logical and ecclesiastical viewa To her passion for orthodoxy 
Mary soon added a passion for Philip of Spain which involved 
her in uncongenial lavishness and ultimately in a war with 
France. The naval and military forces had been allowed 
in the previous reign to fall into a state of inefficiency, 
from which Mary had done littlo to raise thorn. The war was 
at once unsuccessful and expensive. Tho Queen’s financial 
advisors invented a new device for obtaining money, whioh 
was destined to have an important influence on our later his- 
tory. At their instigation, Mary levied, without tho couftent 
of Parliamwt, a duty upon cloths exported beyond (ffie ms 
(1567), and afterwards an import duty on French wines, Otw 
trade was so depressed that these duties did not add mueh to 
the burdens of the nation; but the ffict that the 
promises of economy ended in the imposh^ 
constitutional taxes may 

the upon her. The . cirouiasth^^::'^^^ 
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Peace, Ret.reuehinont, and lleforiu. In lieu of these she gave 
England vedigions per.se<!Ution, a foreign war, and an industrial 
inaction. The currency continued nnroformed ; the treasury 
roniained empty; trade, agriculture, and inanufactures 
languished; and the problems of pauperism, vagrancy, and 
the unemployed became increasingly uigent. It will, there- 
fore, be convenient at this point to slcetch the growth of the 
Tudor system of dealing with these difKcuItio.s. 


Successive changes in industry and commerce have swept 

away almost all traces of the economic system 

of which the old poor law formed a i)art. That w. a. s. hewins. 

law is still, in many of its features, the basis of 

the modern system of poor relief. Hut tin* 

forces which shaped it liavo coiused to operate, and tlm point of 

view of the men who framed it is strange to i»eoj)lo living in the 

ninotoonth century. In this and a subs(«juent c.hajitor we shall 

trace the movement which culminated in the famous jx>or 

law of Elbsaboth, and the broml outliiMfs of the system then 

established. Wo shall see what were thij so-called riglits of 

the poor which that law scoured, and how it was adininis- 

torod (luring an injportant period of English ceonomio 

history. 

At the commencement of the sixteenth (icntury the relief of 
the poor was not recognised as a civil duty or as the husinesffl 
of government. If the statutes of tho realm and the by-laws 
of inunicipalitios had scoured tho object with which they 
wore framed, every man able and willing to work would have 
had his place in society, though that place might not have 
been one he would have chosen if loft to himself, nor tho 
wages equal to his own estimate of his deserts. Tho " prob- 
lem of poverty,” therefore, was then ossontially different from 
that of modem times. The statesmen of tliat tintd had not 
to deal with a class of |xx>r whose ranks wero constantly 
reesruitod by those who had follon or who were too weak to 
rise in tho struggle for existenee. Theorotically there was no 
placte for such failures in the social and if wo may. 

judge from the early statutes rolalteg to tagabonds and tho 
poor, there was not much j^ief in the wistenco of able-bodied 
men and women who wor« WlBing Wort but foieod to beg. 
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It was generally recognised, however, that there were two 
large classes who might bo the recipients of charity. War, 
shipwreck, disease, and similar causes produced a largo crop 
of impotent poor, who in no circumstances could bo expected 
to work. There were besides, the sturdy beggars, the vaga- 
bonds, the idle rogues of society. For the first c]a.ss sixteenth- 
century opinion suggostc<l Christian charity ; for the second, 
repression. 

The outlines of a system of poor relief had boon sketcihed 
in the reign of Richard II. in a series of statutes* dealing with 
vagabonds, the impotent poor, and other subjects. Wo have 
there the elements of local responsibility and settlement, some 
attempt at maintenance, and punishment of able-bodied 
beggars — elements very conspicuous in the 
Early Statutes, Statutes. At the end of the fifteenth 

century the severe treatment which the vagabonds received 
was not found to lead to satisfactory results. Henry VlL’s 
first Vagrant Actf complained of the “extreme rigour" of the 
earlier statutes, and the “great charges” of the “ long-abiding" 
of the vagabonds in the gaols, " whereby by likelehode many 
of thoym should lose their lives.” So, combining the prin- 
ciples of economy and humanity, the penalty for begging was 
reduced to three days and three nights in the stocks for the 
first offence, and six days and six nights for the second. Eight 
years later J still milder provisions wore substituted — one day 
and one night in the stocks for the first offence, and three 
days and throe nights for the second, with a bread-and-wator 
diet during the time of confinement. Clerics of the universi- 
ties, soldiers, shipraen, and travelling men wore to be punished 
in the same way unless they carried proper certificates. The 
impotent poor wore to go to the place of their birth, or whore 
they had last resided for three years, upon pain of being 
puitiished as vagabonda 

Such was the state of the law at the accessiw of Hoary 
VIII. During the first twenty-ttvo yew» of 
his reign the Oovomment oontenM. itsell 
with suppressing mummers ^ 
aiming indirectly at the diminution of 
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industry, l>y sumptuary laws and similarineans.-’^ ]]ut in 15.30-1 
wo have an elaborate Aet of Parliaiiicut which, with a supplo- 
incntary Act passed in 153(5, t .sketched ontsn complete a system 
of 2 )(>or relief that some writers appear to think it nnno(!ossary 
to describe in detail the later legislation of the sixteenth 
century. It is important to bear in mind the circumstances in 
which the Act of 15.30-31 was passed, the objects with winch 
it was framed, and the class of people it was meant to roach. 
The evil which alarmed the Government was the increase, not 
of impotent poor, but of the class of vagabonds and idle 
rogues, whoso “ great and cxcessyvo nombres ” came " by the 
occasyon of ydloncs, mother and rote of all vyecs.” They 
wore the periJetrators of " contynuall theftes, murders, and 
other haynous offences, which disjih'ased God, damagisl the 
king’s subjects, and disttirbod the common weal of tho n-alm." 
The “goodo lawos, streyto statutes and ordenances" of the 
king and his jirogonitors, which had been framed for th«* 
“ moat necessary and duo roformacion ” of this class, had failed 
in their object. Tho edausos of tlio Act direc.ting the local 
authorities how to deal with tho aged and impotent poor wore 
obviously drawn up tf) facilitate tho detection of vagabonds in 
order that they might receive tho severe punishment meted 
out to thorn in tho statute. If this interpretation of tho 
statute bo correct, wo can more easily understand tho nature 
of tho problem which tho G(»venmiont had to solve. We 
may, of course, reject tho explanation of the evil considered 
satisfactory at the time — vis:., idleness — anti, bunring with 
righteous indignation against tho landowners of tho period, 
denounce the Government for its cruel treatment of the 
oppressed poor, driven from their homos by wrongful enclo- 
sures. Modem opinion on tho oftbet of the onclosuros has, 
perhaps, boon unduly influoncetl by the account given in 
More’s “Utopia,” which was pjibliahod in 1616, But ljutt 
■work,rornflxkable as it is os aoritioism of society at tho period, 
is of no HtttMvtioal value or importance : and on a subject of 

• E.g. l Htmry Vntjft. 14! 8 Hmxf VUI, o. »! 4 Hear/ Vtll., o, fl; 
e Henry VIIL, o, a j 7 Hmry VIIL, . 

t 33 Henry VIII., o. 18, and 87 M4nry V«t «. S#. *lw former Aot ww 
continued by SB Henry VIH., a 6 ( M Hwwy till,, e. 7 1 8#, Henry VIIL, a. 
17 ! 87 Henry VHL, a 83, lirtfojr wn* eoal^aiMd by 81 iCenry Vil!., e, 7, 
•to.' 3?or tbe history ot88,30E#^jr':t^^Ei,e;!iS,'lk'foterrt4gn»,r/<<!rte/V-ff. ■ 
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this character vague denunciation of cnclosuros, however 
eloquent and sympathetic, caimot bo accepted its evidence 
{(if. p. 121, notfi). It is, indeed, probable that some of the 
sufferers by enclosures were, as an Act * of 1 dcclures, 
“so discoraged with inyserye and povertie that they full 
dayly to thofto, robbery, and other iuconvtmienco, or 
pitifully dye for hunger and coldo.” Hut oven assmuing 
that enclosures caused widespread distress, it is difiieult 
to understand from the returns to the Inquisition of 1517 f 
how they could have proceeded so far by that year as to 
justify the swooping statemouts in the “ Utopia.” It may 
fairly bo argued that the enclosures, by stimulating industry, 
helped to remove the poverty and vagabondage they are said to 
have caused. It is probable that enclosure was frequently tu^ed 
at this time, as in the seventeenth century, J as an excuse for 
bogging. A contemporary documont„^ showing cotisidorablo 
insight, onumoratos several causes of dearth in 152«. One 
cause was the pressure of taxation for the king’s foreign wars. 
The author there points out that there had lujcn a great rot 
and murrain amongst the cattle, hit “ in pasture there is very 
little murrain soon or none.” There had been thrtai or four 
marvellously dry summers, which produced “ surfeits ” among 
the cattle and sheep, owing to the scarcity of grass and lack 
of hay and water. In many parts of England cattle hafl to 
bo driven five or six miles to water, and owing to this cause 
there were “ little or no fat cattle in the common fields.'’ ITio 
lack of fodder hod prevented husbandmen from brootling 
lambs or calves, and “ those that were bred were hunger'bitton 
and worth littio, except those bred in pasture." Another 
cause of dearth was to bo found in the conduct of the rela- 
tors an4 forestallers of cattle. In Wales, Cheshire, I»anoa»hi)re, 


* 25 Henry Vm, , 0.18. 
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tiud the North “ no grazier can buy either lean or fat beasts, 
ex.ce2)t at third or fourth hand.” Notwithstanding all this, 
the author concludes, “ thanked bo ( lod, all thing is plentiful 
at this day as ever it was, and like to be if (lod send season- 
able weather, also if the 2)astures at tliis day may contiimo, 
and then can dearth never long continue,” for “ the murrain 
in the common lields hanlly attacks the cattle in the pastures 
at all.” The latter, again, relievo the (iomnam lields with their 
breed of cat tle, " to the increasing of the husbands and the 
comi»osing of their land, which is tlie c-hief cause of the ideuty 
of coni, which will never lx; sfjareeas long as tluTc are plenty 
of sheeii.” The (jvid<;nce on tlu! subject of enclosures is too 
conflicting to form the basis of a preeast! e.stimate of the 
extent to which tiny did or did not in<‘r(‘ase povttrty and 
swell the number of vagabonds. Hut. we may safely say that 
the jiopular view, bastid ui>ou More and other writers, is 
cohsideralily exaggerat.ed. 

It is not diflitnilt to atartumt for the inereuse of vagalaind- 
ism in other ways. 'I’lio statutits themsidvtjs 
boar witness to the shaimsfully noglige.ut 
manner iu wliicth they were luiministered. 

No doubt vast numbers of vugubonds never hoard of tho laws 
in fonjo against them, much less suflcnsl from tlieir o|K;ration, 
and {HiraucKl their calling imchocked. It must alia) be ro- 
tnamborod that it roipruus much skill and exjsirionco to 
distinguish gunuino from feigned distress, and humane magis- 
trates, oven when they were thoroughly in earnest iu tho 
execution of the law, would probably give an offending vaga- 
bond tho btmofit of the doubt. It would fill many pages of 
this work to dosoribe tho clever devices resorted to by idle 
rogues to enable them to live on tho cluirity of tho public." 
We may condemn tho Chimdi for inoiUcating tho duty of 
indiscriminate cliarity, but tho monks of tlio sixteenth 
century wore no more anxious tliau tho Charity Organisation 
Bocioty to expend their shrinking revenues eti tho idle, tho 
improvident, and the vieions, and their duties were, on tho 
whole, as well and efheiemthr disehatged m eould ho expected. 
Of the “holt, tho maimed, awl the, hiuid" who resorted to 

* For a fall fttid latertnttog itoaenat of at tltl« i^wlo I, rltU Utbton 
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7nonastGry and hospital, many were donhtloss in the enjoy- 
ment of perfect health, and as soon as it eonld safely he done, 
stripped off the artificial sores, the inado-tzp wounds, and 
other disguises of the professional beggar, to enjoy in comfort 
the largess of the monks. It was easy to live in idleness when the 
principles which should govern the distribution of relief were 
so ill understood. More vagabondism, unredeemed by any 
feature of genuine distress, wjus one of the crying evils of the 
time, and the Government was quite right in trying to put it 
down. Whether the moans adopted are to bo commended, is 
another question. Few peraons Avould now approve of the 
harshness and severity of Henry’s laws. 

The Act of 1530-.*}! provided for the .settlement and regis- 
tration of those who wore compelled to live 

licensed to bog 

Poor Laws, within certain limits. But all unlicensed 
begging was to be rigorously suppressed. 
Any able-bodied beggar, whether man or woman, was to bo 
taken to the next market town, and " there to be tyod to the 
end of a carte naked, and be beten with whyppes through- 
onto the same market towne tyll his body be bloody by 
reason of suche whypping.” After undergoing this severe 
punishment, the beggar was to be sent back to the place of 
his birth, or whore he had dwelt for three years, and “ there 
put hym selfe to labours, lyke as a true man oweth to doo." 
Fines were imposed on parishes and officers failing to give effect 
to the law, and penalties were enacted for harbouring or rescuing 
beggars.* Scholars of the universities, sailors, pardoners, and 
others, wore liable to this statute if beg^g without a licemse. 
For the first offence, they were to bo whipped in the same 
manner os ordinary vagabonds; for the second, to bo scourged 
two days, to be put in the pillory, and to lose one ear; for 
the third, the scourging and the pillory were to be again 
administered and the other ear to be out off It will be 
noticed that there was no provision in this statute Ijr t^ :)rt- 
lief of the poor, or for the employment or 
yagabonds when they had reached: 'f^elr 
flibly it was thought that voluntary: '.effbrt 

v‘ 'foe oxamplm ■«»* JwMfmtowiit*' 
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for the pni'peso ; and ineoinploto as it wjis, the statnto ro- 
inainod without aniendineiit or ivldition for live years. A 
supploui(;ntary Act was then passed, and tlio two together 
constituted the system for dealing with paupers and vaga- 
bonds for the rest of llonry’s reign. The Act of 15:15-50 
provided that the locjal authoriti<;s should roccivo the poor 
“ ino.st charitably,” and should “succour, kepo,and tind them ” 
by means of volunf.ary and charitable alms, which wore to be 
collected by the churchwardens or other otticnals on Sundays, 
holy days, and other festivals. Accounts of the money re- 
ceived wci’o to he rendered. lh;t no common or opcni dole 
was to be given, except to the e,ommon boxes, on pain ot 
forfeiting ton times the sum given. Sturdy vagabonds and 
valiant boggara were to bts set to continual labour for tlusir 
own maintenance. Hut tlm statute does not state iu what 
manner this difficult task was to l»e accomplished. Tins 
pariah authorities were left to sc't.tle (he tnutUsr as w(dl as 
they could. The statute also authorised the apiinurticiiig of 
children between five and fotirhjon yiMirs of ago in hu-sbantlry 
or handicraft, and on their refusal or dosertiug service, tliey 
wore to bo openly whijtpt'd with rods. 

The infltionco of the dis-soltitiou of the momwtorios on the 
condition of the poor has always excited 
much controversy, and in dealing with so 
vast and widespread an organisation, iu which uoxiMteriM. 
there was room for men with good, had, and 
indifferent powers of administration, it is not <liffi«jult to make 
out a strong case against the methods which wei’o employed 
for the relief of the poor, Norfolk declared to Cromwell in 
1537 that there were two causes of vagabondism in York- 
shire, the alms distributed in religious houses, and the slack- 
ness of the justices in doing their duty ; and in oonfownity 
with this view orders were issued to the latter to put in 
execution the laws ajpkbwtt vagabonds, and to the abbots, 
priors, and other govomowi of religious hettsesi not to give 
meat, drink, 'or other relief to sturdy vafftbonda* As wo 
have already pointed out, many prtnwna who;- found the 
beggar’s professiha a ittcratlye oae 

the monasteries and ^ hoepi^iU- dilBcudty was to 

* %& 97 , 14 . 
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detect them. So far as the monasteries lent themselves to 
the successful practice of imposition, they tended to per- 
petuate the evil, which the Government was anxious to 
remove. If we remember that this was precisely the charge 
which was brought by reformers against the Old Poor Law, 
i.e., against the system which replaced that of the monasteries 
and other foundations, we shall bo on our guard against 
sweeping condemnations of the latter. Tlioy wore probably, 
like most other institutions, not wholly beneficent in their 
influence nor the reverse. From their financial condition in 
the sixteenth century wo should not expect to find groat 
carelessness in the distribution of relief. Tiny knew also 
that the charge of manufacturing paupers by the pracflcc of 
indiscriminate charity was being urged against them by 
those who were eager for their downfall, and like other 
Englishmen of the time they must have boon dcctply im- 
pressed with the gravity of the evil from which tho coiintry 
was suffering. Indeed, their very position enabled them to 
see fai* more of the actual condition of tho people than was 
possible oven to a justice of tho peace. Thu relation of tho 
monasteries to the question of poor relief no doubt de- 
manded inquiry and refonnation, but they (tannot bo regarded 
as more centres of pauperisation. If their suppression de- 
prived many sturdy beggars of the moans of living in idle- 
ness, it also brought starvation to many aged and impotent 
poor who looked to them for relief. It must also bo remem- 
bered that the suppression deprived a largo munber of persons 
dependent for their employment on the monasteries of the 
means of earning a livelihood (pp. G4, 128),* Many of those 
would be absorbed in other occupations, or would And employ- 
ment under the now owners. But a residuum would join the 
ranks of the able-bodied beggars ; and, as Eden points out, the 
now landlords wore generally absentees. The mcmaetic syst^ 
of poor relief was not different from that pursued in th® 
hospitals, many of which survived the liefonnation, ..and 
were, indeed, regarded as an important element in the organs 
isation of relief. All the statutes of the {axtoenth 
eontain important provisoes safeguarding the funds 

^ . * 'Some iatawitlair paitloaUun on tkie point 
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foundations and t.hoir adiuinistratiun. There are also many 
private xVcts d(ialin;jf with them, from whieli it is evident that 
their (jxistonee was iiot supposed by the (Jovornment to in- 
crease tlic immhe‘r of paupers. Now reg’ulations were not 
infro([ueutly imj)osod, and the inunaiLtoniont of some Avas 
transfbrro<l from the dissolved monastery, or priory, to the 
municipal authorities, ihit it is to be feared that this 
measure, instead of in(U*oasin<f their power for good, only led 
to the alienation of endowments left to the poor, and that too 
many of tlunu shared the fate of the Hospital of St. John at 
Bath, wlujni most of the fun<ls were fritt(trcd away in pay- 
ments to ])lay(‘rs, for bearbaiting, and in pres(‘nts to magnuto 
visitors.” ^ 

Th<^ r(‘ign of Edward VI. began with a n^markable statuttit 
for the punislnm^nt of vagabonds and the 
ndiof of th<i ]H>or. The preamble*. st.aU*s tliat. The ftmt Poor 
former laws had hud small effect be<aiuse of Edward vi. 
the “foolish jytie and mercy” of those who 
should have se(ai them executed. There was therefore a 
constant inert^jiscj of “idle and vagabondo persons,” “whom, if 
they should lui punished by death, whipping, imprisomaont, 
and with other corporal paine, it were not without their 
desortos, for the example of others, and to the benefit of the 
commonwealth. Yet if they could bo brotigld to be made 
profitable, and doo sorvyco, it were rnuche to be wished and 
desirecL’' Ho the laws of Henry VI 11. were repealed. There 
is no object to bo gained by describing in detail the provisions 
of this long and savage law Avhich the Govormrumt substitutod. 
Branding with a hot iron, slavery, and the death of a felon 
wore the penalties at successive stages of vagabondism. Mon 
and women were to be treated in the same fiishion. The 
master of such a slave might “lot, set forthe, sol, betjneatho, 
or geve'' his labour and service, “ after such like sorfco and 
manor as he might do of any other his moveable geodes and 
cattailos/' Ho might also put a ring of iron about the neck, 

* Vidtf Klnflr airi Wstti’ Mmklpai 
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arm, or log of his slave, “ for a more knowlege and suertie of 
the keping of hym.” 

It is remarkable that a hundred and fifty years later a 
famous Scot, Andrew Fletcher of Saltoim, proposed slavery 
as a remedy for pauperism.* While ho did not defend “ any 
of those bad and cruel regulations about slaves,” he explained 
“ under what conditions they might be both good and useful, 
as well as necessary, in a well-regulated government.” The 
master was not to have power over the slave’s life, or for 
mutilation or torture. The slave, his wife and children, were 
to bo provided with clothes, food, and lodging, to be educated 
at the master’s expense, and to have Sunday holidays. 
Except in matters relating to their duty as servants, tlusy 
were to be under the protection of the law, and not subject to 
the will of their masters. They were not to possess property, 
and they might be sold — that is, Fletcher explained, their 
services might . be alienated without their consent. Ho pro- 
posed to compel every man of a certain estate “to take a 
proportionate number of vagabonds on those conditions, and 
to sot them to work.” Under such a system, he mamtainod 
that they would be better off than those who, “having a 
power to possess all things, are very often in want of every- 
thing.” Fletcher’s proposal may help modem readers to 
understand that slavery in times post might be advocated as 
a remedy for pauperism from perfectly humane motives ; 
much more when the object in view was not “ to do mercy” 
but punishment and repression. 

There is a sharp contrast between the treatment proposed 
in 154'7 for vagabonds and the principles of poor relief in the 
same statute. The aged and impotent poor wore to be 
provided with habitations at the charge of the parish. For 
the provision of relief for those in "unfained misery,” the 
curate of the parish was ordered “ to make (according to such 
talent as God hath gevon him) a godly© and brief© exhortation 
to hys parishioners : moving and oxoiti^ theitt to remeBibr© 
the poore people and the due^e . of Qnristiah ohtMtitis in 
relieving of them which bee their brothronih 
the same parish, andnedihge theireh^pe.” ' '■ 

■' isccwl ofi, Ms JOke^m. . 
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When two years later ^ this lutt was repealed and ILiany 
,VIII/s first acitt was revivid, above 
provisions for the aged and impotent ptH>r 
wore incorporated in the new stat.nto. An- Edward vl 
other two years ela 2 )sed, wluiu an important 
addition was made to tiui law.f Wo have already seem that 
ill 15Jh5-“JU> special i>rovision had Ix^en made for the (jollection 
of alms, and for rendering atuiount of the sums given. It was 
now enacted that S 2 )e<jial <u.)lh‘<^tors’' shonhl ho ole(*.te‘fl on 
the Sunday after Whit-Sunday; who, after divitU! servhte on 
the Sunday after their ele(*.tion, or on the following Sunday, 
should ‘^gently aske and demaund of t^very man or wonum 
what they of their charitie [would] he <^outi*nt(td to gc^vo 
weekly toward the reliufe of the }) 0 (»r,’' These sums w<»re !.«► 
bo entered in a register <if the houHcdudders, and (list rihui.ed 
amongst the poor in proportion to their uciods. A }Knuilty of 
20a was nnj)osod for refusal U) till the <dlu;e of <u>ll(;<!tor ; and 
quarterly accounts were to rendered. Iversons refusing to 
give alms, or dis(iouraging others from doing so, were to he 
exhorted by the vicar; and on his failure, by the llishop of 
the diocese, who might Uiko order at his disiiretion for their 
reformation. Nunuirous illustratiorw might }>e given of the 
administration of Edward’s last two {loor laws. For example, 
at Ipswich two persons iu every parish were nominated by the 
bailiff to inquire into and report on the \Km in 1551. Iu 
16S6 eight persons wore elected to look after the mainteuan(*.e 
of the poor and impotent, for providing them with work, for 
suppressing vagabonds, etc. A suliscriptiou of £4 is noted 
towards the foundation of a house for that puriioso.^ But 
the sums given voluntarily tor tho poor were qmU)^ inacle([uat«) 
for tho purposes of the Act Bubsoriptioim ha<l to bo taken 
on tonus dictated by the giver, md they were in consectuencjo 
irregular and of varying amount. j| It was also found 
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necessary to keep tlie magistrates up to the mark by con- 
stantly sending them orders to put tbc law into execution.* 
Short as was the reign of Mary, some attention was given 
to the subject of poor relief. The changes 
made in the lawf are too important to bo 
overlooked. The time for the election of the 
collectors Wixs altered from Whitsuntide to Christmas; and 
the penalty for refusing the office was raised to 4()s. From 
this provision, wo may surmise that there was considerable 
reluctance to discharge the duties of “ collecitor.” With no 
compulsory powers, the collection of alms must liavo presented 
many difficulties, and it could in no circumstaucos have boon 
a very agreeable task. Thus the office would bo likely to bo 
given to persons the least fitted for it — namely, those who 
hoped to filch something for themselves out of the sums 
subscribed for the poor. Accordingly wo have another 
amendment aimed at defaulting collectors. A few words 
were added to Edward’s statute authorising the bishop to 
exercise on them tho coinpuLsion which the episcopal censure 
carried with it in tho sixteenth century. It was also ordered 
that wealthier parishes should be " persuaded ” to assist those 
simjhargod with poor. Thus wo have soon that tho Govern- 
ment, beginning with attempts to suppniss vagabondism, in 
the interests of order and good government, was gnwlually 
forced to grapple with tho problem of relieving tho poor. 
Before the accession of Elizabeth, tho foundations of tho 
system associated with her reign were laid By a long series 
of statutes, all of them tentative, enacted for short periods, 
re-onootod if found .satisfactory, repealed if unsuitable, tho 
loading principles of tho “old Poor Law" were firmly 
ostablishod, and tho Government was being unwillingly and 
gradually forced to tho adoption of tho compulsory rate. 


TiCE reign of Edward VI was not without the long- 
standing plague, both in town and coiiatiy, 

chief 

interest is that it witnessed the fifth aiiid ,last 
epideihio of the sweating ' sickness in ISfiL -The* fifth 
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epidemic probably dittbred little from the provions four (two 
of them in Henry VIl.’s reign, and two, in 1517 and 152H, in 
Henry VIII.’k); but it deserves a fuller notice for the reason 
that some traces of its ravages remain in bills of mortality 
and in the parish registers, which had been kept sincie 1538 by 
many, although by no means by all, of the 
clergy. The epidemic began, oddly enough, 
at Shrewsbury, in the end of March or 
beginning of April It is said to have appeared in some 
towns on the borders of Wales, arid in (lovontry and Oxford 
in its progi'oss towards London ; but it is clear that it was 
little felt in any part of England until its usual season, the 
summer. It was at Loughborough, in Leieostorshiro, on the 
24th of June; in London on the 7th July; at (.’ambridge on 
the 16th July; at Uflbuhne, in Devonshire, oil the 1st of 
August; near Leeds on the 7th August; and at Dlverston, in 
the north of Lancashire, on the 17th August. It lasted no 
longer than a fortnight or throe weeks at any one place, and 
the king, in a letter of 22nd August, written during a 
progress, says that most part of England was then clear of 
sickness. But it was very severe while it lasted. Thus 
upwards of nine hundred died of it in and near London, 
from the 7th to the 30th July, the greatest mortality on one 
d.ay having been one hundi-ed and twenty f>n the 10th; at 
Ulvorston thirty-nine died in eight days, eleven of those on 
the 20th August. At Swithington, near Leeds, thirty-nine 
wore buried between the 17 th and 26th of August from 
plague,” i.e. the sweat. At U ffculnie twenty-seven died of it in 
the first eleven days of August, the deatlis for the whole year 
being only thirty-eight At Loughborough nineteen died of it in 
six days ; at 0:^ord sixty fell ill in one night, and one hundred 
more next day in the neighbouring villages ; but the physician 
who records the fact says that very few died of it. Two 
princes of the bloody who wore students at Qatubridge, tibe 
I)uke of Sufifolk and his brother, Charles Brandon, di^ of it 
within half an hour of oaoh other at a ooimtiry house in 
Huntingdonshire, whdther they had been removed to escape 
the iafectibn in the ttittvewity,! ; 

Owing to the sttddehtkeii of and the swiftness 

of its exeoutm, it reoeiv^! inieh; as “Sto];), 

knave; and^ to was also 
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called the “ posting sweat ” (because it posted from town to 
town), the “new acquaintance,” the “hot sickness,” or the like. 

The fifth epidemic of the sweat during a few weeks of the 
summer of 1561 was the last of it in England ; it died out, 
or became an extinct species of disease,* having had a com- 
paratively brief duration of sixty-seven years. It was ex- 
pected to como back; and wide-spread epidemic disease, with a 
sweating character, did como biujk in 1557 and 1558, as well 
as in the generation following. But these later epidemics 
wore not tho true English •sweat ; that had been a short and 
sharj) attack, all over in death or in rcooviiry within twenty- 
four hours ; you wore despatched, as tho French ambassador 
wrote from London in 1628, “ without languishing, as in those 
troublesome fevers.” The subsequent opidomies with a sweat- 
ing typo (they had occurred before in 1.510 and 15.‘l!)-40) wore 
the languishing, troublesome fevers, which wore known each 
time they appeared as “ the now disease,” “ tho now ague,” 
“ the strange fever,” “ the hot ague,” “ the new delight,” or 
other such playful names, indicating at once their troublesome 
nature and thoir somewhat smaller risk to life Tliose epidemics 
are interesting, inasmuch as it is not always easy 
to distinguish the epidemics that would now 
be called influenza from the “hot agues" or 
“ strange fevers.” One of tho greatest periods of those in Eng- 
land (and elsewhere) befell in the summers and autumns of 1667 
and 1568, six or seven years after tho last sweat ; and they had 
then the sweating type so pronounced that a physician who had 
an attack near Southampton in 1568 actually calls the disease 
a sweat, and compares it with the sweat of King Edward’s 
reign, which had cut off “ the two noble princes of Suffolk, 
imps of honour most towardly.” At Rod well, near Leeds, where 
the burials seldom exceeded twenty in a year, they nim in 
1657 to seventy-«ixi ^d in 1668 to 124 Those two epidemic, ilh 
1667 and 1668, maile a great impression all over the t 

the annalists record them As having cut off “mit 


the wealthiest men all'Baghmd through” ■: as; 
especially severe on. the olorgy,' that 
p'aarishes were unserved, and -.no .ouiateB'.IO'' 
\;as.^viQg been so severd 
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was lost in tho Holds ” for lack of bands to reap and carry 
it; and as having boon so general that, “ a third part of tho 
people of tho land did taste tho general sickness.” <i)n((en 
JVIary herself, who died in the winter of 1558, appears to have 
boon a victim of the lingering ofteots of tho epidemic fever. 
The same opidinnics of “hot agues” recur at intervals in the 
history — in 1580, perhaps also in JoOO (giving oc<-asion to 
Shakespeare’s mention of “ tho sweat,” along with war, 
poverty, and thc^ gallows, ixs spoiling tho custom of the bawd 
in for Mromre), on several occasions (evim two or 

more seasons in succession) throughout the s(*ventwnth cen- 
tury, and most reitoutly for several seasons about the year 
1780 — most reijontly, that is t.o say, if we do not discovtu' 
tlio same mysterious form of epidcmi<; sickness among fhe 
infiuonzas of 1889-04 They mako, on the whole, a distinct 
species in the general edass of intlucnzas, which have luul 
more often tho type of “universal colds” than of universal 
fevers, or universal agues. On sovisral occasiojis a sciuson of 
distinct “ universal cold ” has boon intx)r})olatod between two 
seasons of eipially distinct epidemic ague. 

Tho imiversal agues of tho end of Queen Mary’s reign 
suggest one other remark on tho jinblic hoaltii of England, 
which holds good for tho whole period (iovorod in this survey. 
So much is said of “ agues " in old writing^-— whether bfsiks, 
domestic letters, or StaUi papera — tho business of the aguo- 
ourer was affected by so many of the class of etnpirics down 
even to the time of George II., that it looks on tho surfiuse 
as if England had boon a highly malarious or marshy country, 
and as if malaria hiul boon at one time a standing danger to 
the public health, as it is now in so many (sountrujs of the 
sub-tropical and tropical ;isono8. It will bo 
found, however, tliat the malarious districts *•!*<*•• 
of England were as special and as wel|:, known as such in 
early times as they were within recent monxoiy. It i« uii- 
doubtetUy true that the Fens and other mawhy tewjts have 
boon drained ; but the drainage of the Fens began soon after the 
Norman Oonquost, ahd from the time of I. It had prob- 
ably reduced malarial Saver -among thtar^Miidemts idmost to the 
point at whioh it stood 8om© fifty years ago. Romtioy 

“Marsh” had “ many great tefna ami hod lioun 

converted into gracing land in tike thna d Henry VIII. Tho 
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narrow limitation of the truly malarious parts of England is 
shown in an absurd admission or boast of a famous aguo- 
curer of Charles II. ’s time — the quack Talbor. To qualify for 
his speciality he had resided for some time in a malarious 
parish on the Essex shore of the Thames, and, having learned 
his business in actual contact with the disease, had come to 
London to practise it upon all and sundry who had “ agues ” 
of one kind or another, or thought that they had ague. It is 
clear from the records that “ ague ” was often of the nature 
of " vapours,” brought on by surfeits and immoderate drink- 
ing of ale. But oven when ague was a true fever, with 
paroxysms and intermissions, or with relapses, it was much 
more rarely the endemic fever of a malarious region than the 
ague of one of those strange universal epidemics, which were 
frequent enough, and sometimes so prolonged over a suc- 
cession of seasons, as to make tlio aguish typo a common one 
in practice from year to year — more common, of course, in one 
year than another, and sometimes absent for years together, 
as medical chronologies clearly show. 

As to London in particular, and tho country close to it, 
wo may be sure that malaria had little or no effect on the 
public health, A celebrated modem writer on the fevers of 
Britain does indeed say that “the country surrounding 
Ijondon was, in Cromwell’s time, as marshy ivs tho Fens in 
Lmcobshire now are.” But he is merely raising a verbal 
construction upon a misunderstood use of tho term “ aguo.” 
The ague that the Lord Protector contracted at Hampton 
Court, and died of at Whitehall, was tho opidomio “ strange 
fever” of the summer and autumn of 1058, just as Queen 
Mary’s aguo was tho same mysterious opidomio disease a con- 
turj' before : marshy or malarial conditifins wore not more 
directly a cause of those agues than of our recent influonzao all 
over England. The country roimd London was much tho same 
thon as it is now ; tho one great moor or fen near the walla 
had been drained dry in Henry Vllf.’s time, and so mad© 
tho Moorfield — a people’s park, crossed by roads and paths. If 
there were any marked difference in tho amount of water 
about London in former times, it was that the TliftmiM) used 
to flow in a wider channel, and occasionally inundate ithe low 
■ 0 { Lambeth and Pimlico, But the 

.northern heights from Homelptoh 
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the southern ranine of wooded lawns from Stockwoll and 
Camberwell to (Treenwicli Park — tliat eontigiiration of hill 
and vale, was such as it had ever boon since the last 
geological change, deserving all that Fitz Stephen, in the time 
of Richard I, hml said of its healthful air and pleasant 
meadows (Vol. 1., p. o7G), and not truly malarious, in the 
strict sense of the term, at any later period of history. 


Apart from the ndigious etVects of tha dissolution of the 
monasteries, wo have to consider how it 
affected the great body of the people. Their 
opinion may bo scon from one instane.o given by Hall : — 

“ You havo hard boforo how tlio Oardhiall KUi)j)n‘HHod many inoiiaHtiU’icH, 
of the wlnclio ono was ealled Btiggatn in Bukhox, whiidu^ was V(‘ry 
oottimodiotifi to the (‘ountreys ; but so befell the eauM(% that a ryotous e<>i»- 
panio, flis^^uysed and unknowiui, with painted faet^s and viHur(‘H, eujne to 
the samo Mouastorie, and brought wdih them tlu' Chanons, and put them 
in thciir places again, and promised them that whensover tlujy rang tlie 
b(dl, that they would come with a great pow<^r, and defend them. This 
doyng came tx) the ears of the Kynges conwiiJe, whiche catiwnl the Chanons 
to bo taken, and they eonfossod the Oapitames, wlnc?h were omprliwmwl 
and soro inuiished." 

And Henry himself, whcni writing to the Cardinal, shows 
how unpopular was the rneiisuro : — 

“As touching the help of rtdigiows houwis to the building of your 
OoUogo, I would it wore more, so it be lawfully j for my int<mt W none, 
but that it should so ap|)oar all the world, and the (K^caslon (»f all their 
mumbling might be secluded and put away; for, surely, there is great 
murmuring at it throughout ihe realm, both good and ba<l They say not, 
that ail that is ill gotten is bestowinl on the College, but that the OoUogo 
is tho eloke for oovoring alt misehhrfa. This grieveth me, I assure you, to 
hear it spokon of him which I m> enUrely love. Whorirfore methought I 
could do no less than thus friomPy to admonish you.** 

In tho year 1628, a<ico!^ittg to Wood, the Caydin^d made 
up the number of wonaktewrfoa dia^lvo^I to foHy-two or 
tnore. . ^ 

It is sufheiont to show hbw tho 

teries inttuencod the pcK>r ^ that by an 

Act (27 Henry 'to the 

/ king which, had not by the 
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that goodly ympe,” had granted to him (1 Ed. VI. e. 14) all tho 
chantries that had been omitted, and all fraternities, brother- 
hoods, and guilds. The proceeds of the disondowment were 
often disposed of in a very simple fashion, and one case will 
serve to illustrate it as well as many. 

The R. 0. Chantry Certificates, 46, dated 8 Feb., 2 Ed. VI. 
(1548), give tho particulars for tho Guild, Obit, and Lamp 
lands in Suffolk. Tho sums over and above tho payments 
are stated to bo for the poor. On the 21 st llecombcr previous, 
two people — Francis Boldero and Robeit Parkos — ofibrod to 
buy all those Guild lands in Suffolk. They proposed to pur- 
chase only what was over and above tho charges for the poor. 
In every instance, the Crown official has run his pen through 
tho amount reserved for tho poor, and permitted tho above 
Boldero and Parkos to purchase tho entire amount, thus inti- 
mating that tho poor were not to be considered. Tho whole 
was bought at some twenty-six years’ purchase of the entire 
amount. 

There is a curious little treatise written under the pscu- 
don 3 nn of Jtoderigo Mom* and purporting to bo “ pryntod at 
loricho in the Land of Promos, by Thome Trouth,” in 1642, 
entitled, “ The Lamontacion of a Christian against tho Cittie 
of London,” which shows us the position of tho poor in that 
rich city, soon after tho suppression of tho monastoiies. 

“Oh, ye Oyto*jna, if ye wold tumo hut oven the profottoH of your 
cliauntryes and ohbottes to tho fyndyng of tho poare witli a itollytiqno 
and godly provyeyoa, whereae now London beyng one of tho flowrea of the 
world as tonehyng worldly richeaeo, hath so many, yoo unnnmerahle of 
poare people, forced to go from doare to doaro, and to ayt openly in the 
streatoB bedgyng, and many not able to do eve other, hut lye in their 
houBCB in moet grevuuBe paynes, and dye for lack of ayde of the ryoho, to 
tha groato shame of tho, 0 London. If, eoye I, ye wold tedroaao theao 
thingee, ae yo be bonndo, and provydo for tho pore, so shuld yo bo with* 
onto the clamour of them, which also oryeth unto God agaynst yon, and 
which ho well hearoth. And then whereas now yo have an bnndroth 
extreme pore people shall not be one, and in so dc^ng yonr awao gqodes 
shall not be a wytnes agaynst yon at the great dayo of wt Lord, as It wyll 
bo against yonr forefathers for non proyydyng for the pore. Bbsyd* wt 
what a Joye shall it be to ee yowr hiotkrwi well provyded for 1 T« abuse 
yonr rfehosse, specyally yon that coai* to the office of the Oytycb fcir yft 
n^end nameasurshly, Fpon whomP JElVea n|^ i^W; which lAye ho 

Vi;' * HoU^hed ttys Os author of this hoi* was:Hm»y:B*f»hSdiir,'awiwto 
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as t,lio Noldos aiitj Jniitleinen of tlio Coiirln. Uppoii the 

Aldermen and otlier ri<*he comnumerH, the pore forgotten, except it l)e 
ivith a fewe skrapja's and ))oaut(.s sent to iiewe gate for a face.” 

Before the Suppression, London was not very badly off for 
liospitals. There was Elsiiig Spital at the 
north cud of (lay Spur Lane, which led out Hospitals, 
of Aldornianhury, an old nunnery which was transformed by 
William Elsing, mercer, in 1321), into a hospital for the 
maintenance of a hundred blind men. Near Camomile Street, 
and close by London Wall, was the Papey, kept by a brother- 
hood of St. Charity and St. .John the Evangelist, ftmndod in 
1430, for poor impotent priests. The Poor Clares ministered 
to the sick at their Convent of Holy Trinity, Minories; the 
Priory of St. Bartholomew was always a refuge for those in 
bodily affliction. St. Mary of Bethlehem, founded in 124(i 
by Simon Fitz Mary, was a hospital for those bereft of their 
senses; and there were tlm infirmaries attached to the dif- 
ferent brotherhoods of White, Black, (Jrey, and Austin Ei'iars 
— besides St. Mary Overies on the Southwark side of London 
Bridge, These suddenly came to naught, atid the sick, im- 
potent, and blind had to go somewhere else. Where they 
wont to, and how they dragged out their wretehed existence 
until friendly death put an end to it, we know not, W« do 
know that a spasmodic effort was made in their behalf be- 
tween 163H and 1.542, and that it did soruo good, but there it 
ended ; and the little book just quoted shows how bad things 
wore in that year. 

And 80 they went on until 1661 , when the state of things 
became a grave scandal, and was amended. In that year, as 
we read in Grafton's " Chronicle," the young king was moved 
by a sennon on charity preached before him by Kidioy, then 
Bishop of London, to institute immediate measures of relief. 
At his request the Bishop oonforred with the Lord Mayor of 
London, and the latter ap|>ointod a committee of aldermen 
and ‘'commoners,” whose number eventually rose to thirty- 
four. The substance of its recommendations jhas b^n given on 
an earlier page (p. 1 ^ 2 ) ; but we may he»9 quota the account given 
by the ohroniolei; of tW original purpose of Ghrists Hospital; 

*> Ifor tiie inacKMmt atiA {»ih<irieRiie« hi ttw Sciggsrs ehilde, md is 
hulscdA the tieedft the honiM ffmt 

llM the late 0-mie Frjent la W tioWfi is raUed dhristes HospitaJll, 
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wliero tlio pooro cliildron are trayned in tho knowlege of God and soinf* 
vortuous exorcise to tho overthrow of beggery.” 

We see by tbis scheme that Christ’s Hospital, in addition 
to its general educational functions, fulfilled for its own tin\6& 
the purpose of those asylums which now provide for a much 
lower social stratum. On tho 23rd November, 1662, 

“ Tlio ehildroii wore taken into the hospitall at tho Gray friers called 
Christ’s Hospital!, to tho number of almost fours hundred. And also 
sieke and pooro people unto tho Hospitall of Saint Thomas, in Southwarko, 
in wliieli two placits, tho children and pooro people should have meat, 
driiiko, lodging and cloth, of tho Alnios of tho Citie.” 

And on tho 3rd April, 1663, 

“ Being monday after Easter day, tho ehildron of Christos hospitall 
camo from thence through the eittie to tho sermon kept at St. Mary 
Spittle, all clothed in plonkot coates and rod caps,* and tlu' niaydon 
children in tho same livorio, with kerchiefs on thoir lioads ; all which, witli 
thoir inatronoB and other govomoiw, wore tliero placed on a scaffold of 
8 stagns, and there sate tho same time, which was a goodly show.” 

This Hfc. Mary Hpittlo, or JJomw Dei, was in llishopsgattt 
Without tiio Walls, and was a hospital and priory founded in 
1197 by a citizen of London, Walter Unmo, and Bosiii, hi» 
wife, for tho relief of tho poor. When it was suppressed by 
Honry VlII. it had 180 beda Among tlio other chariUiblo 
institutions in London that wore suppressoil was the Hospital 
of St, Mary, in the parish of Barking tHiurch — for poor priostH 
and others, men and women, in tho City of London, that woro 
mad, or had lost thoir memory, until such titno as they should 
recover. This, however, was turned over to the Hospital of 
St Katharine, which, being a peculiar of the Queens of 
England, still exists in an altered form, though it waa 
transferred in 1826 into the llegcnt’s Park. There was Hi. 
Anthony’s, near tho Church of Ht Martin Outwich, which 
was a hospital for 13 poor men, with a free schooi for 
poor men’s children, suppressed by Edward VI. Ht Oiles^ 
in tho Fields was a hospital for leprous pofjple, out of tho 
City of Lt)udon, and shire of Middlesox^ — foundecl by 
t?!(w, queen to Heiury I.—suppressod by Honry VIII, TW 

This’etMittw* #S« wl<m aft«rwar«}ii ohatigcd to Unit with whiolii > 

I'hk ilii fhMUiM.''/ ' . 
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Hos))ilaI of St. Jolin of »7ern.sa1oi!t» in < lorkc^nwoll, also w(‘Ut 
in this roi^m, as did the Hospital of St. danios in tho Fi(‘lds, 
for leprous virg’ins of the City of London. 

Blit the suppression of the Tn<»nastcri(%s was seriously felt in 
the niattor of the oduciation of youth. The monks had always 
taken care of that ; and the sudden failure in this respect was 
so felt that, in the s(.'<;ond year of Kdward \d., letups patent, 
dated 20 Juno, 1540, were issued, appointing certain liom- 
missiom»rs “ to take diverse ordc^rs for the maintenance anrl 
continuam^t^ of Scolloi’s, ITicsts, and (’unit<‘s” and other 
matters relating to the poor — which, m^ujssarily, onihracjed tlio 
(piestion of education. Wo hoar, all ov(*r tin? country, of 
Edward the Sixth iJraniriiar Schools (p. 22{0-— an<l many wen* 
founded by his Ijotters Fut(?nt, hut th(?y mostly gcnoois 
received very little, if any, endowment from 
the forfeited ost4ites, and were, like ( ’hristV Hospital and the 
other London hos[)itulH, cheap advertisements of Undr royal 
patron and his advisem 

liut Edward’s ministers impoverished every educational 
foundation for their own heindit, and exhibitions and scholar- 
ships wore taken from the Htud<»nts of the universities. 
Anthony h Wood, writing of the sixth year of Edward Vi’s 
reign, says : 

** Tlisre wew* ncuo that had any Imart to put thidr Ohildrtm to any 
School, any fartheir than to learn U> write, to make thorn Apprtmticcs or 
Lawyers, The two wells of loamlng (saith one ♦), Oxford and Camhridgo, 
are dnod up, Students decayofl, of which acarcu^ an hunilwul loft of a 
thousand t and, if in aevon yonra tnoro they hIiouUI d«^cay Wi fast, tlioro 
would ho almost none at all** 

In less than seven ymm, in 1557, the fifth year of Mary’s 
reign, he gives the following igjcoant of Oxfoixl 

" The Maglstmtos now hwl a greater cart* to t!»o omriridng and woH 
ordering o£ ilte Uidrerslty, as also tot the astaMtiihmettt of the Oaihollck 
Eollglon, than fmr the relrieldng of LeatnSng, Wliat shall wo say of 
Divinity, when tho l8eln>ol thotoirf Wia j^ldom i>p$md tor 

which reason the Leetntiii.waa for. the 

rop^lon of the W ihalt #a i^y 

Vht0cimf0 done of DMnos 

that faculty t 
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What shall via say of preaching when Sermons were so rare, tliat scarce 
one in a month was delivered tlmmghont tho whole City ; and what also 
of other Leetnros in the Schools, when the Readers tliemselves wore 
hardly able to perform a Lecture, or at least, through negligence, omitted 
them ? Tho Greek tongue, also, was so rare, that it was scarce professed 
in public, or private hy any body. That surfeit of Religion which the 
p(H)ple took in tlu^ late King’s nugn, did open tlui eym of tho vulgar so 
luucli, that that good esteem for learning which was formerly had by the 
giuuuvility, could Hcar<*e ik)w h(^ recovered so mu<*.]i a,s to he outei’tained by 
Konu^ Though the antient Religion was rcKt(»red, and all things wont as 
foriJKudy, and to thct ])cst ap})r<dienKions wtire lik(^ to continue so, yet th(^ 
ill report of learning now current (esjMU'ially that whicli was antient and 
vulgarly recinved hy our Academicians) dehTO^d many from mciddling 
with it. In Divinity, not above 3 prt)C(Kided in (> years; in Civil Law, 11 ; 
and in Physick th In Arts, also, not above 18 in oik^ year, 1J) in anoilun*, 
25 ia a third, and 28 in a fourth. To be short, as the numh(u* was small, 
so Lcaniiug was, generally, low.’* 

This may account in part for tho paucity of leaniod men 
in tho roigns of Henry VIII, and his two snccossors. 

Wo have seen in earlier pages how greatly tho social 
discontent was stimulated by tho progress of 
Popular Dtaooatent. suppression of tho monasteries, 

too, had not only oast adrift the poor, formerly helped by 
them, but had ttirned out numbers of indigent inonks (p. 64) 
who wore compelled to share tho work and tho broad of tho 
labourer. Tho grievances of the people wore again re- 
cognised by an Act (3 and 4 Ed. VI. c. 3) r<^ulating 
enclosures once more. 

“This proclamation tending to the benefit and roleefe of the poor©, 
appohnted that such as had inoloaed those comtiums, should uiJon a paine, 
by a dale assigned, laie them open agalno.” 

But it had not tho desired efi'oet ; for, 

“Whereas there were few that oboiod tho commandetnenti tho un- 
adrlwKl iwopis towko upon them to redresse the matter ) and, assomhhug: 
themselves In unlawhiU wise, chose to them csi>teius and loaders, l«ike 
open tho inolosnres, tast downo ditches, killed the deare whioh they fonod 
in parkes, spoiled and made havooko, after the manor of an open rehellioh. 
Ifirst they began to plaie those parts to Bnmmersotshlro, BnektagThlam- 
iddre, Northamptonshiro, Kent, Bssex, and Idncoliwhiro.” 

These risings yielded mostly to calm wawnmg, but 

Uovbnshire and Norfolk (pp. 199, 24(0) were far more forietts. 
ivith 'complaints of' 

the, restoration of the '4*1 ' "iSbA,' 
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rebels besiejrcd Kx(‘t(‘r, \vbi<*li whs so pul t-(> it fur food that its 
citri/ons wer(^ f*ompell<?(l to eat horsoilesb, uud it was but jusl 
relieved in time to itvoid absolute starvation, by Lonl llussel, 
who soon put down tint n^bi^Hion. I>nt ntvolts also brok(j out 
in Oxfordsliire iind Yorkshire, wliieh retpured bloodshed be- 
fore t,h(*y w(‘n* ([ui<*Utd. 

Still there do(\s not stxMu to liave laxui nmeh eriiue other- 
wise, and, when a fuaiHr re oeeurred, like 
the murder of Arden of Kevtjrsham in ir^51, 
it cre^aUid asjjfr(‘at. a staisatioii as it, would no\v. 

Nay, it wasthriee dramatised — one. version hein^ attrihuted to 
Shakosp(^ar(\ The apprentiee-riots (d* “ Kvil May I >ay in 1517 
ean scana^ly he tiinned e.rlminnl, and tie; kin^^'s pardon was 
hi}.fhly applaiuh'd. Y(d., if e.ven the «jfri‘at Cunlinal did wronj^, 
public opinion was* universally a^^ainst him. Hall tells us a 
little story of his injustiecj in 1527; - 

‘*WhU«ihe Freiirho A nd»artHnd<fUrH liiie tlmn in Lotnlon, h lmj>|nnuMl 
oaw ovmiyujr an thoy wer cummyng from fim hliioko FrierM, frc»in HupjMjr to 
tii« I’liikirK hall, two hoyi^n won* in a gutter douim nihhinhis which 

tho raiuo had driven then*, and unaware hit a lackay Iw bnirinfr th« 
vi»count of Tourain, and hurt hyin nothyn^, for aeantly touched it hU 
cato; but tho Frrticha lortliw tooka the mat lor hl^^hly, an a tliyiiK done In 
diftpltrO, and wmt wordo U) the Oartlinal, whiidm Imynpf t#> liaatlo t»f 
oredonco, aant for Sir Thoinaa Bahtmr, knight, lord Maior of tin* dt 4 io, mad 
hi all liaat eomniandfxl hym itpon Ida nUegiance, to tako tln^ huabnnd, wlf<% 
ohildmu and »arvaunh:^a of tho houae, and thoim to amprlHon, till ho know 
farther of the kyngoa ploaauro, and thi* 11 boyi^a, appnmticos, ahtauld 1 h) 
mmt to the Towa^r, which eonutmuudatmmi wa» mHxmiplishfd without any 
favor ; For tho man and Ida wife and w^rvauntt*» won* k«*pt in tho Oountor 
till tho aixt dale of Male, which waa aix wok<»« ful, and tholr noighlwura, 
of gamtlmtoa, kopto thdr houm* In tlm moano tyniiu and one of the 
approuiiooa diixl In tho Tow«n and tho otiaor was almoat laino t of tho 
cruoltlo of tho Gardinall, anal of tho prlalo of tho Fronohnwm, mueha 
|)oopb spaka» and wouhl Imva b*am ravowgrd on the Fronohmam, if wi«o 
man In the <?iteo had not apinsaaixl It with falro wonl^*’ 

Oa <ii« of April, lIHJi, ooo Eichawl Eoao, a <Jook, was 
boUod to doftth itt Binithftftid for poiaonin^ moro than rixtoon 
poople, of whom nway died— «ad o» tlio lut of Septorabor, 
15^7, tho Jjoadoam iMkur » hOTol slghf i. 

' "“iOiwCwtwoll, Hii»||4imh w«i» luui^id at 

a» w^Hof-placo by Oli'rfcottwolti Itk BwtliobmH-w 
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Holinshed tells us a story, which Sir Walter Scott has 
introduced in the Fortunes of Nigel : — 

“ On the tenth of June (1541) sir Edmund Knovet, knight, of Nor- 
fpolke, was arreigned before tlio kings justices (sitting in the great hall at 
Greenwich) . . . for striking of one raaistor Olero of J^'ordffolko, servant 
with the carlo of Snrri, within the king’s house, in the tenis court. There was 
first chosen to go upon the said Edjnund, a quest of gentlemen, and a quest 
of yeomen, to inquire of the said strife, by the wliieli inqiiests he was found 
giltio, and liad judgemimt to lose liis right hand. Wlu^reupon was called 
to doo tlie execution, first the sergeant surgeon with his instrunients 
app(^rteiniiig to Ids office : the s(»rg(iant of the w(jod yard witJi Uu^ nialhd, 
and a blocke wliorcupon the hand should lie : the maister cooker for th(‘ 
kingo, with the knife: the sergeant of tlH‘ larder, to s<d‘. the knifei 
right on tho joint ; the sergeant ferrer, with tlio setaring irons t<» scian^ 
the veinos: the sergeant of the poultrio, with a cocko, which c()ck(^ 
should have las head smitten off upon the same blocke, and with the sain<^ 
knife : the yeoman of the cliandrie, with soare cloths : tlie yeonicm of tlu^ 
skullerie, with a pan of fire to heate the irons, a chafer of water to co()lo 
tho ends of tho irons, and two formes for all officers to sot their siuffio on : 
the sergeant of the cellar, with wine, ale and bcere : the yeoniai^ of th<^ 
yewrie, in the sergeant’s stead, who was absent, with bason, owre and 
towels. 

Thus everio man in his office roadie to doo the execution, there was 
called fourth sir William Pickering, knight marshall, to bring in the 
said Edmund Knovet ; and when he was brought to tho bar, tlie chiefo 
justice declared to him his trespasso, and the said Knovet confessing him- 
selfe to be giltie, humblie submitted him to the king’s mercie; for this ofPonse 
ho was not onolio judged to lose his hand, but also his bodie to remaine In 
piison, and his lands and goods at the king’s pleasure. Then tho said air 
Edmund Knevet desired that tho king, of his bonigno gracts would pardon 
him of his right hand, and take the left, for (quoth he) if my right hand 
be spared, I maie hereafter doo such good service to his grace, as shall 
idease him to appoint,” 

Touched by this speech, the king grajrited hun a free 
pardon. 

“ In this yore (1040) was burned in SmiHifleld, a child named Etoh^hl 
Mekina: tliis child passed not the age of xv. yores, and somewhat as be 
had heard some other foikes talko, clktmced to i^eafe sgiiiimt 
meat of the aultar. This boyo was acotined to Edmond BohWv 
Eowdon, who so diligently folowed the aoeusaeion^ that ha 
mmnm to Indite hym, and then aiii>)^ed hym, 

And at the tymo ho was bro,ught 'to. iho/'stake, he 
, 1*^0 good of ttte , Bishop of Ifondom^ mA (ft 
ahaM .hyih't 'that'be,d«fm 41 

or waked oloths, 
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(‘V<‘r hii kni*\v T)o<*t<>r I'JariU's, lor ol* liviii hn*l lu* tUnt 

whiclia lu* for : <h«* pooro wuuM. for tlio «*f hin lif«\ 

Imvi^ gladly said that tho 1 Widvo AjMiHtirs tniiirlit it h)ni. Tor ho had not 
rarod of whom ho had iiamod it. smdi was hisohildi^ho inmss'indo and IVaro.” 

One is to Icurii that tins execution I'Voked p neral 
tlisapprokatioii. Of the prevahint eullouHni'>s anil iiulifforoueo 
to life, however, (Jrafton, writinj^ <d' the insurividious of 
gives this (‘xaniple: — 

“ At th(^ same iiina also, and n«w» unto th»^ jdflwr (Bodtitito, thorn wan a 
Mylh^r who had bono a vary busy Vorhd in that rfdsdlhm. wh<»mn Hyr 
Anthouyti Kingston sought for: But thr Myllor liad warning, aiwl ho 
having a gtK>d tall folow to his Morvimni, oallod him unto him. aii«l sayd, 1 
must go foorth ; if thoirromo any to asko for im\ say that thou art tho 
owner of tlio Myll, and that thou hast kept the samo tliis fonro yrrrs, nml 
in nowise nam« not me. The Hervauiil promif«'d Ids Meister ho to flo, 
Atorwawl came syr Anthony Kiugsnm to the Mylh'r^s and railed 

for the Myllor; the s(*rvaunt aunwred that he was llm Mylier. Then njud 
Maistcr Kingsbrn, how long hast thou kept this Myll ; and he aunsered 
thrtM!i yores. Well then, say de he, come on, thou mu>il go with mei and 
o^msed his servauntes to lay Imndes f»« hym, and hronght him to the «e*f 
tree, saiyng, yon have Iwnm a relMdlifow knave, and therefor*^ heni Hlmll 
you liang. Thou eryed he, luid swyd that he was not the Mylier. tnii the 
Myller’s sorvaunt ; well then, Hayil he, yon nn^ a false knave to Im itt tWf* 
tales ; therefore hange him up, sayd he, aitfl lie was liaugetl. After he 
was Hanged, one heyng by, aaid to »4r Anthony Kingsirm, stindy this was 
but the Myller^H man* W hat then, sayd he f Conld he ever Imve done 
his Mal«t<ir Iwdter servlee than to hang for him P ” 

Suporstition was rife, although not to thti extent it wtt« in 
the next century; atill, it vrm found n<^ce»«ary in 1541 to }mH» 
an Act (33 Hen. VlfJ., c. 8) by which— 

** It sluill lie felony to {iraotlse, or eattse to lie praetlsiHt eonjuratioii. 
wltchemf to, ouchanintent, or Horrory, in ijfwt money : or to efmsnine any 
|iemm Ui hi» Isidy, membem or goods i or to provoke any tieiwon to tin* 
lawM luvo; or for the des|i|ght of Christ, or luere of numey, to pull 
down any emsa; or to dedlar«^ where gomk stolen 

Wo get a very olear into tho auiMmitltion of Uiin 

time in MS. rAJisaowne, S, Art. 2(1 

Aa mftrainattMi telHia % 8ir 'Sltmiuui of Writ) WlvlHnijr, Ani> 
Uid his eotnj^lieO) *. 

, |{a dopo^ UiAt fAmn five 

ilMiadred ' Hot 

and «iN»iidly Wowestor* 
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shire, and Gloucestershire, a great number. Some of his 
confessions are amusing : — 

“He saith that about Easter last, one of the pfromes of the king's 
slaughter house wife, whose name he knoweth not, had hor purse picked of 
ten shillingoB, and the forsaid clerck brought the said slanghtonnan's wife 
to this deponent, to lemo who had picked hor purse. At which tyme she 
delivered to this deponent the names in wryting of suche iiersons as she 
had in suspicion. Whieli names ho put severally into the pipe of a kay, and 
laying the kay upon a verse * of the pstiltor in the psalt(T-book, viz. Si videhaa 
furem, &c. did say Si viditbm fureni,, commUeban mm ea, et cum adultcria 
poriwn&m iiiam ponebas. And whan this verso was said over one of the 
names, which was a woman, the book and k(5y tourned roundo, and 
therapon this deponent said to the above said Olerko, and tlio Hlaught(ir- 
man's wife, that the same woman had the money whoso nam<i wtis on the 
kay, as fair as this deponent could judge, bcicaiise the kay and boko did 
toume at her name, and at none others. And he sayth that he hath used 
this practise so often that he cannot expresso how many tlio tymos ; for 
people are so importune upon hym dayly for this purpose, that he is not 
able to avoyde them, but kopoth hymself within his doores.'^ 

But he also practised the higher branches of his pro- 
fession 

‘‘Item he saith that about ton years past ho used a cxrculo called 
Circuits Salcmoms, at a place called Pembsaui in Sussex, to call up 
Baro, whom ho takoth an oriontalle or septontrionallo spirit. Were was 
also one Robert Bayly, the scryerf of the crystallo stone, syr John 
Anderson, the magiater operator t syr John Hiokley, and Thomas Qoslywg, in 
the winch tlieir practise they had swordo, ring, and hally water. Where they 
were frustrated, for Bare did not appere, nor other vision of spirit, but 
there was a terrible wynde and tempest for the tyme of the circulation. And, 
sithens that tyme, he used no consecrat circule, but hath used the cristalle 
to invocate the spirit called Scariot which he called dyvers tymes into the 
orystall, to have knowledge of thyngs stolen, which spirit hath geven hym 
knowledge an 0. tymos, and thereby men have been restor^ to their 

goods Item he saith that within this sevenight one Humfray 

Locke, about Wyndsore Forest, and one Potter, of Si Olemenis pariah 

without Temple barre, came to this deponent for a sworde and a aeeptee 

going upon joynotee, which hath been consecrated, and are now poUuied; 

and a ring with the great name of Ood written thrise, 

which this deponent deHrored them ; and they two, with a pr^eai at 

this, or next lunation, to conjure for treasure hid bet’a^ene ISfewbuty W 

Heading.” 

There was aitotibber kmd of diTiMtkm jby % 
a^rdijig to Wyoborly, iHaay praotis^ 
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“‘Itt’sDi Olio CroxioirH wiiV in Golding lano, in Saint tJilos |Kirislu\ 
occupyoth tin* Hyvo and Mh<‘<‘r6H, anil nho only **pi‘ak(‘tli with tin* t'ayniyos,'*’ 

This diminution was jiorturnioti thus: th<' points of tho 
shears wer<^ fixed in the wood of tint si(jv(% which was huluiiood 
u[)ri^dit by two persons, on a tiuofer of «‘aeh ; on the nnil thi(*f 
beino* nain(‘d, the sieve suddenly tnrmtd round 

I;itigation, howc^ver, seems to have lujon at a very low ehh, 
aeeordin^^ to »Stow, who tolls us: — 

“This yi^ern (^1557) in MiuhaidiuaH tornif*, lunu might hiivo in 

W’oHtminHtor hall at tho Kiugos Inmcli barns not two mmi of law lM*for*^ 
the jiiHticoH : thorn was but ouo, nam<«l Fonfar, wlio looked about, and had 
nothiug to doo, tho judgoH looking about thonn In i ho common pIa<*o f plnnM j 
no moo Horgeaiits but ouo, which was Horg€*aut Bouloiso, wlio hooked about 
him. Them was albowo roonu* ouough, which made tho iawyorHcom{daino 
of tholr injurios in that t^^rmo;’ 

In spite of the ndigious warfare which wa^cd <!uriitg tlie 
reigns of Edward VI. and Mary, tln^ peoples 
amused themselves, tiiough tti nothing like 
tho same extent as in tho jirevkms reign ; and in 155 1, in order 
to arnuso the young king, 

**It w'as dovisinl that, tim feast of (Jhrist'H nativUus itomttionlio oalliHl 
OhristmaHso, then at hand, nhouid solf*mniio kept at (^nv^nwHi with 
open Uouaidiold, and franko resort to court Iwliich is eaUod keeping of tho 
hall) what time of old ordiaarte cmims there is alwales oii« npjminted to 
make sport in tho court, called commonlio lord of udsruh* ; whoso ofHci* is 
not unknown to hucU as have bemio bmngbi up In ttoitlemen*s houses, and 
among groat hoim^eeporH, which umw liberal feasting in that siiasoii. 
Thom was, therefore, by order of the eouncill, a wise gimtleman and 
leamiwl, named George Ferrers, apiwiinted ti> tlmt office for this yere ; who, 
l>eing of b(dtor credit arul estimation than eonimontin hin priKlecessors hud 
Ixytme Wore, roowivod all Ids commissions and warrants by the name id 

the mister of tho king's imstiimsi On Mondalo. the fomih of 

Jauttario, tho said lord of merto dl«|K»rta, cvuim by water to Londmi, anil 
kadod at the Tower wliaHfe, whore lie was twelved by Vanse, lord of 
misrule Joim Malnard, 0 w> of tho shirllfoiM of la>ndou, and idi» etnuluetiHi 
through the cltio with a gnmt coinisirde of yis>iig loirda aiul genttemen to 
the house of sir George Bame, lord matins, wtwra he, with tlm cheefe of 
bln eompanld» dined, and aftor, had a great banfadt andt at hk de|}artut*f^ 
the leril maior gave him a atamUng etip* with a et^vi^ o( allvof mid gUt, of 
ttm value of t<ni pounda, for a reward, and also set a hogahed of wine, and 
a barrell of beere at his gate, for his tmtim tlmt f^lowed him* Tim 
rosldno of hU gontkmon mid eorvante dUi«4 at alder imms Umue*s, 
and with the shlrKfos, and ilten depm^ to thi|» Tower wharlfe again, and 
so to the court by water to the l^eat ^>|iitheiHlatlon of the msior and 
and highly aeeoidod of king mol CkmnelU,^ (Hotlnshml) 
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Pageants were scarce ; but the day before her coronation, 
when Mary rode in state from the Tower to Whitehall, was a 
gala day indeed. The Genoese merchants had a pageant in 
Fenchurch Street, and at the comer of Gracochurch Street the 
Easterlings had one, and the Florentines another. Yet another, 
at the conduit at Oomhill, which ran wine, and one “ at the 
little conduit in Cheape next to Panics,” where the aldermen, 
etc., stood, and the Chamberlain presented the Queen with a 
purse of cloth of gold, containing a thousand marks of gold. 
In Paul’s Churchyard Master Hoywood sat in a pageant, under 
a vine, and made an oration in Latin and English. 

“Thou waa there one Peter, a Dutchman, that stood ou the weather 
eocke of Panic’s steeple, holding a streamer in his hand of five yards 
long, and waving thereof, stood sometimes on the one foot, and shooke the 
■other, and then kneeled on his knees, to the great marvoll of all people,” 
(Holinshed.) 

There was a pageant by the deanery, where the choristers of 
St. Paul’s played on viols and sang. Minstrels played at 
Ludgate, and there was another pageant at the conduit in 
Fleet Street. 

There was very little refinement, according to our ideas, in 
. the food of the first half of the sixteenth 
century. In the Household book of the fifth 
Earl of Northumberland, commenced in 1612 , wo find that 
the ordinary breakfast throughout the year, for him and his 
lady, was : ' 

“Parst, a Loof of Bredo in Trenohots,* ij Manoh0ttM,t j Quart of 
Bero, a Quart of Wyne, Balf a Obyne of Muton or els a Chine of Boif 
boilid j ” 

whilst in Lent and on Fish days they were to have — 

” Furst a Loof of Brede in Trenohors, ij Mwohettos, a Quart of Bata, 
a Quart of Wyne, ij Peoys of Salfcfiaoh, vj Baeonn'd Harryng, iiij yhiltb 
Horryng, or a DysoW of Sproits." 

The upper servants had a Inaf of biisad; potIhU of 
a piece of beef boiled ; ■ and , Oh ^fish ;:dayi». 'the wtae 
and a'j^ieoe ol 

■tjldy^h^a'quMtOr-bal.ol '''' ' 

/•■■SUoea.','' 
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In looking at the following list of pri<iOs, a ])enuy repre- 
sents about a shilling of our money. 

“It wan tins y<*re (1533) enactt^l that But<»hers shouklo w^ll th<‘ir l)0f5f(^ 
and mutton by wei^^ht ; bot^fe for a balfimmiy tho pound, and mutou for 
farthingB; wliich, bein^»‘ dovisod by the great commodity of the 
rcalmo, (as it was thoughi) hatli proovcd farro otlierwiso, for at that tyim^ 
fat Oxen wore soldo for hixo and twentio shillings and eight pence the 
X)oeoe, fat wethers for 3 shillings & 4 pence the pcece ; fat calves of the 
like price, a fat Lambo for twelve pence. The Butchers of London 8old<» 
penny pieces of boefe for the reliefe of the poore, everie p(‘i‘ce two x>oun<l 
and a half, sometime three pounds for a janiny ; and 13, sometime 14 of 
these pceces for twelve pence ; inutton 8 pence^ the quarter, and an 
hundred weight of beefo for 4 shillings and 8 ptmee : what price it hath 
growno to since, it needtdh not to he set downe. At this tinu^ also, and 
not befor<s were foraim^ butchers permitt(Ml to sell their tiesh in Lt^adtuihal 
market of London.” (Stow.) 

Being dependent upon corn grown in Kngland, the vicis- 
ftitudes of dearth and plenty were soTiictimiOH extreme; for 
instance, in 1557 — 

“This yoare before harv('Ht, wheat was sold for fours marks the 
qimrtor, malt at foure and fortie shillings tho quarter ; beaus and rio at 
fortie shillings the quarter, and p(^se at six and fortie shillings and eight 
pence : but, after harvest, wheat was s(d<l for five shillings the quarter, 
malt at six shillings eight ixsuce, rice at thr<H> shillings four innice. So 
that the peuie wheat loafe, that weiod in London the last yecre but eleven 
oniuics Ti*oye, weiod now six mid fiftio ounces. In tho cotmtrie wheat was 
sold for foure shillings the quarter, raalte at fourth shillings eight i)eiic(» ; 
and, in some places, a bushell of rie for a pouml of candles, which wore 
foure pence.’* (Stow.) 

By the 6 & 7 Ed. VI, o. 25, all ale-houses Mid tippling- 
housos had to bo lioonaed by two justices of tho poftoe, and 
pay 12 pence for such licence. 

In ladies' dross, tho diamond-shaped head-dross had disap- 
peared, and tho hair was parted in the middle ^ 
in the simplest manher, whilst a olcme-httii^ 
cap of cloth or velvet was worn, enriched with a border of 
lace, or beads. It tofik ; the shape of tbe h^, and was fre- 
<iumtlymade wilih'a|ioiht4i*^h<Iing^ to the fore- 

head. Aloniif gowawiii^afc«rii*^f 
.fligfure, open in feont by bows at 

mtervak The e<^^;:vris. '< 4 . Inr,' the sleeves 

.and' slashed at' -to tho'wrist, 
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and sometimes long false sleeves were worn. The under-dress 
was tight-fitting, and from the girdle some useful ornament 
was generally suspended. Ruffles wore at the wrists, and 
small ruffs round the neck began to appear, whilst many 
finger-rings wore worn. 

Men’s dress was quieter than during the reign of Henry 
VIII., but still it varied with the wearer’s rank — the upper 
classes wearing velvet, satin, and silk ; the middle and lower, 
cloth. The ordinary costume was jerkin, doublet and hose, 
with a flat cap of cloth or velvet ; a long gown, tiiramod with 
fur, was used by middle-aged men when they wont abroad, 
and among the gallants small trunk hose were fashionable. 
Armour similar to that temp. Henry VIII. was worn in war, 
on military duty, and on state occasions ; but it was not proof 
against firearms. 'The age of Chivalry was dead : it died with 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and defensive annour as 
such was soon to be a thing of the past. 


The story of Celtic Scotland is many times more shadowy 
and confusing than that of the Saxon 
Heptarchy. Living interest in the national 
annals begins with the accession of David I. 
(1124). Youngest son of Malcolm Canmore and Queen 
Margaret, and therefore half Saxon, half Celt, ho overlaid the 
native qualities of the two races with the 
sootiMsdasation. organising characteristics of 

the Normans, of whom he was oyer an apt pupil, and con- 
verted a loose oonfodoraoy of pastoral tribes into a feudal 
state. Till the disastrous death of Alexander Itl. ended the 


direct line of Canmore (1286), tho country enjoyed a y^cffouis 
period of consolidation wid rooonstraotion in church, 
and baronage. The Waf of Indopenden(M! (1286^18!^)'; w 
fatal' ■ tqfji'progxess. I'lie ' Treaty of Northampton (1828)^ '.iirhlolt: 

rec<^ition; of:' Scottish : Qatipnalitj,;!*^4il';'d^t)^j^ 

•nm the' bane of ihudidisnr,'jnpreaepd'thb 
■ paved thO' way for a ^■period;;(|85^4^8^>^0!f,,'i^^ 

■ gtih: ^ 
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gave promise of another David L, after the lapse of exactly 
three centuries, but the progress of this period (1424-1513) 
•was marred by all the evils of a rampant feudalism, fast 
■working out its own ruin. 

Scotia proper, the ancient Alban, was the Celtic nucleus of 
the State, and the AVessex of the Scottish 
crown. The Forth, its southern boundary, was ®*®*®^®*“**'’*®' 
long known as the Scottis Water. From this as a centre King 
David overran the Lothians, Tweeddale, and Strathclyde, and 
there planted feudal civilisation, barons in strong castles, and 
abbots well endowed. Calloway, with its “wild men,” and 
David’s duchy of Cumberland, long formed sources of weak- 
ness and danger on the skirts of the kingdom. The eastern sea- 
board, the Scottish “ 1 >ane-law ” (I., p. 145) was the backbone of 
progress in its industrial population, either of Angles settled 
for ages on the frontier of Alban, or recent arrivals from 
England and the Low Countrica To the west the semi- 
independent Norsemen and the old Celtic Mormaors had 
still to bo dealt with. But the battles of Largs (1263) and 
Harlaw (1411) removed all apprehensions of danger on this 
score. The palatinate of Moravia, formed by Norman colonies 
on the ruins of the Celtic lordships of Moray, Ross, and 
Caithness, secured the kingdom on its northern side. 

David I. was the Alfred of his people. His guiding prin- 
ciple was to make a peacjoful fanning popula- 

. « VI ^ 1 s^foniui of Dfc'via I. 

tion out of a warlike pastoral one. lor the 
Celtic ruling classes such as the monnaor or senior of a 
confederacy he substituted the Norman earl, with the powers 
of a Warden of the Marches ; for the toshach or tribal chiefs 
the Saxon sheriff, vicecomes, or local deputy of the king ; for 
the brehon or clan judge, the deemster; and for the class 
of freobooting duine-ua^ or gentry, freeholders by military 
tenure. He induced the baronid class, now ohjMrtMMted 
possessors of their lands, to convert their 
or serfe,' into a crofting peasantry of 
each tilling a portion of the ooirpnon hol<Si^ 
vill or hamlet, lllis churl-bom cl#^, iinfortunatC^^ long 
remained mere tmtoti8-*afc-will LowBst pf; all were the imen- 
ftanohised serft, the toUere on the or barons’ 

'd^esne, and doabtlesB'\the':i^dMd!pd;'(^^ population, 

.but they disappeared, by' the i4th"C6ntury. 

8 2 
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Btursbi. 


Gommendation/' based on fcho cnstoins of the triba 

commune, served as a police system. Every 
Xaw ftnd Order. •. 

man must linvo a lord or corporate body to 

be his hn'h or pledf'o in any breach of the law. For the old 
ordeals was substituted the vixndt, or jury of leal and honest 
men of the neighbourhood. On the local courts of burgh and 
barony wore conferred the right of punishment by imprison- 
ment or even (Toath. To oontend with the great social evils 
of violence and theft there were the hlootlwife, or coniponsa- 
tion for injuries, imd the condition of open sale of goods in 
free market with a wivnantev as security that they were 
honestly come by. Finally, the king, as fountain of justice, 
through his justiciars, held circuit courts twice a year, in early 
summer and autumn, or “anys wi’ the gyrs and anys wi’ the 
com.” The burghs, which owed, if not their creation, at least 
their constitution, to David I. and William 
Bwiiw. Jjion, greatly aided law and order. They 

were entirely foreign to Celtic habits. Their ancient laws 
still survive, and their <mm or federation existed a century 
before any other of the kind. A burgess must have at least a 
rood of land as his buroogo, paying an annual rent of 
livoponce to the king. These rents, serving the purposes 
of modem taxation, were at first collected by the betUi-vue 
regU, but before the X4th century the burglis had secured 
charters by payment of a fixed yearly redtlewlo, so that «K5h 
burgess became a free-holding crown vassal. Edmbtuglt's 
charter, the oldest, is dated 1829. The burghs were repre- 
sented in the first Parliament of the Three Kstate^ at Oactir 
buskonneth, 132fi. The’^earliest recorded burji^ eleotio»: |« 
that of Aberdeen (189H)j^ / 

Perth was the only "walled burgh. The heuses 

wood, imd fires were .frequent b»rt: ; 

■ were merciful to the man whow' 
it, " fqr sorrow & hevihoss has he'ineuoh 


the Towndiead, generally on a high gix«md,;e 
bishop’s, or baron'sf<mtle,fdr'\d<tfeo6e,'i^ 
high street, with dts tolbcctli^v,*neiccat:,.b^,i’^ 
X^Uory), where' offen^rs leadra^;; 

the Tewnend was the f^tal Icr^tib^lepel^^ 
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The burghs were close treading corporations. Goods must be 
exposed in bulk at the mei'cat cross and at the legal houi’s of 
sale. Retailers, such as bakers and butchers, must show their 
wares at window openly. There must be no forestalling or 
hoarding to force up prices. “Eroustar- wives” must show the 
ale- wand in window or over the door, as proof that the ap- 
praisers had passed their brew. These officials regulated strictly 
both the quality and price of articles, and there wore enact- 
ments against adulteration and scamped workmanship. 
Though anxious about equal and fair dealing all round, these 
communities wore aristocratic. Triulc refused to rub shoulders 
with handicraft, and the merchant gilds soourofl to thoinselves 
privileges. Jealousy of the landed gentry was a marked 
feature. Any bondsman from the Uplands might get his 
freedom by securing a buroago and oc(!upying it tor a year 
and » day. The gentry, too, must sell their wool and hides tn 
a gild brother, and buy goods from a free burgess, Tlie 
burgesses knew nothing of burdensome feudal services, such 
as the marriage fine, the death duty, and wardships. The 
training they got in citizenship was twlmirable, ranging from 
the duties of provosts and bailies, appraisers, collectors of 
great and potty customs, to humble watchmen. Pageants 
preserved the feelings of brotherhood. The crafts marched 
to the church on their saint’s day with offerings of wax 
canoes, A great holiday was the* riding of the marches on 
St. Michael's or on Senzie (Ascension) Day. More boisterous 
was the mirth when burgess’ sons personated the Abbot and 
Prior of Unreason at Pasoh (Easter) and Beltane (May Day). 

Foreign trade in Celtic times was concentrated on the Tay, 
near the palace of Scone. With the extension 
of the kingdom southwards Berwick sprang 
into importance, its revenues in Alexander lIL's time 
ling one-third of the whole customs of Ei^yland. Ita pro- 
sperity excited the envy of Edwend I.> and the sfogo (Il2d6)» so 
vividly nwroted by. lferbottr, is ono of the moat horrible 
incidents of the wan The traders were Itemihgsi; lived 
in a castellated the Halh nnd a stout defence they 

made under John' a dar|bg aea^j^taln andr, merchant 
pciiMie., ; When the one trophy 

CHf the war,P^h tooh''ita''j^ahh'’' burgess, John 
was fon© of time, and 
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successively custuinar (collector or fanuer of the customs), 
provost, royal chamberlain, and financial aj^ent for the king’s 
ransom after Nevil’s Cross. Edward I. did all ho could to 
cripple Scotch traders, but by the truce of Calais (1348) they 
regained their rights. Home trade was carried on at the 
fairs, held on the saint’s day for the town church. This was 
the one season in the year when the exclusive barriers in 
burgh were broken down. Then the dusty-fbet, or pedlars, 
were welcomed to erect their booths, local cotirts were 
suspended, and privileges granted that made the occasion a 
merry saturnalia. 


The cartularies of the abbeys throw a flood of fresh 
contemporary light on the rural economy; 
and this is further illustrated by the legis- 
lation of the early Jameses designed to 
ameliorate the condition of the country, improve farming, 
preserve woods and forests, destroy wolves and rapacious 
birds, and protect the natural sources of food. Impressions, 
not altogether favourable, of the appearance of the country 
and the condition of the people, are supplied by the foreign 
visitors, Froissart (1360) and iEneas Sylvius (1448). 

The dreary tale of the pitiless war and outrage which the 
nation had to endure for independence may be 
read in the pages of Barbour, Blind Harry, and 
the chroniclers. The annals of such a sturdy fighting-time 
have much to tell of peculiar modes of warfare, of the equip- 
ment of the different raaki, of struggles with novel and 


unmanageable artillery, of weapon-schawings, and “hostitgs.” 

The most complete picture of higher social life is to be 
constructed from the Exchequer Rolls and the 
accounts of the Lord High Treasurac.; Tl|e 
. Court moved constantly up and down th^ 
country, consuming the kam rents of the royal . demiMaiis^. 
Alexander Ill’s loi^ visits tp Forfar Castle, ahd 
closing years at Cardross, supply minute details 
domestic su^qundings of those kings, even' 

:h6l and t^ pet lion that. the hero kept' ' 

't^hert Castle, '^hich he built 'then, show’ ■ 

sttncilQh of a royal mansion ih’the 'Middle 


rsottal ’expenditure, tells in’ the\qtl^<^' 
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foes to playoi’s, ballad-siugers, and fools : of largesses to 
beggars on liis numerous journeyings ; of linmblc offerings 
to him of fruit, game, and birds to train hawks with ; of 
the strange sea creatures that were esteemed jis dainties ; of 
dresses for every-day wear, in all their styles, colours, and 
costs. Important public works he undertook, as the building 
of Dunbar (Jastle and Stirling Palace ; and works 

they afford a notion of the resources anfl 
standard of living of the time. Most interesting of all is 
the minute account of the building of a great barge at 
Dumbarton, the artiheers, the materials, and how they were 
procured, and the cost. It is pleasant to know that in the 
days of Columlais there were sturdy Scottish mariners like 
Barton and the Woods, and stout bartpics like the Ohria- 
ivplL&r, and the Flmmr, and the YdUnv (Juravcl. 

In a general retrospect of the four centuries pnajcding 
Floddon the nation as a whole shows to 
advantage. The peasant, still dependent and 
feeble, Froissart found to bo very different from his abject 
brethren in Franco. The (Jrown wa.s, as a rule, honest, 
moreiful, and law-abiding, and the revenues wore never 
arbitrarily increased. The kings sympathised with the poor 
and oppressed. The burgesses, tlespito the narrow economics 
of the time, were not lacking in onterjwiso. To the Church 
were owing the schools we find existing in some of the hurghs 
as far back as the twelfth century. In 1490 an Act was passed 
to compel barons and knights to give a bettor education to 
their eldest sons, but it had no practical consequences. Greater 
success attended the efforts of those cultured churchmen, 
Wardlaw, Kennedy, Turnbull, and Blphm8tone,m founding the 
universities of St Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, the great 
glories of the fifteenth century. Contompi^rwy with the 
Chauoerhka national literature we have vigordiia native artists 
like Barbour (1876), Blind Harry (1460), J^ datnes L (1424) ; 
intelligent chrentelers like Fordun (1^7),, Wyntona (1420), 
Bower (1449), and Pttsoqttae (1480) ; and this an 

undercurrent ef i^qpttlar and 

Wyntoun allude, It tjte, Wens thaiaB give the 

poorest a<wunt of knights 

the heroes of P* 510), the 

/jflSBiW-hoarted .Douglas, who, like 
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Chaucer’s Squire, carved before his guardian, the Bishop of 
St. Andrews, at the table. Bower revels in recording the 
accomplishments of James I, a knight worthy to rank with 
his friend, Shakespeare’s Prince Hal. According to the 
Spanish Ambassador, Ayala, James IV. was oven more highly 
gifted. Such kings, had they lived out their days, might have 
sweetened the harsh features of feudalism, but these were fated 
to prevail “ Never,” says JRoss, “did a nobility prove itself 
more unworthy of its privileges, or more unlit to guide and 
civilise a people.” 'The best that can bo said of them is the 
general reflection of Fronde: “In the history of Scotland 
weakness is nowhere; power, energy, and will are everywhere.” 


The reign of James IV, was one of the few oases of peace 
and prosperity in the distracted history of 
Scottish nationality. Peace with the ancient 
enemy had been assured by the king’s mar- 
riage with Margaret Tudor, and there bade fair to be an 
end of the “ auld timas o’ ruggin’ and ridin’.” A national 
literature was created (VoLII.,p.607, xeqq.)-, and 
Honryson, Gawin Douglas, Dunbar, and Lynd- 
say showed that the genius of poetrjti which 
slumbered in England from Chaucer to Spenser, was first to 
reawaken in their northern clime. They appealed to the 
popular reader, so that they not only attracted immediate 
attention, made posable by the introduction of printing' in 
1508, but now throw a flood of light on the social conditions 
on the eve of the Reformation, Even the learned Gawin 


Douglas choosee for his transh^on of Virgil the language he 
had learned in boyhood, while Dyndsay boldly directs his rhymed 
to colliers, carters, oool^ and home-spun peasants, no idhtidd' 
what o'lmnmg men may think of them. Thw is no st 
witness to riie depth i^r^tency o^ narienid i 
than this, contmuaty ol tho l^oirib^rn iton^ 


The oldest 


epdaks in' 

';<^yle in; 'thehl ■- 
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translate the Latin history of liocco for the hiit 

clothed his own i)ithy sayings in hraUl tiaatfiN, and himself 
essayed a native version of the singing Psalms. 

The hnglish inviision, which brought to a romantic close, 
on Flodden K<lgo, an active reign of nearly 
a quarter of a century, was significant of CSmerai Course 
the unfortunate policy which marked the 
whole shifting (iourse of events terminating 
with the battle of Langside ( 15 (iH). For it brought into 
play the disturbing elements of France and England, 
operating on a country enfeebled by long minorities and 
intonial feuds. The conduct of Henry VIIl. during tho 
minority of Janujs V., and of Komorset during that of 
Mary, intensified tho national antipathy to Union, while tho 
regenej' of tho (^ueen-inothor, tho Knglish Margaret, was feeble 
and injudicious. Tho c.lorgy, hea<lod hy Mary of (Juiso and 
tho Boatons, during tho siicond minority, supported France 
and tho old Clhurch, and all the old anUigonism that kept 
the Border over in a fonnont Tho barons wore either 
nationalists of a bygone tyjKj, paid supjMjrtors of Knglish 
policy, more selfish opportunists. Tho people could only 
suffer in silouce. The death of James IV. loft tho throne 
nominally to the Queen and her infant son, but really to 
the Douglases as the sturdiest of tho barons. Their intoler- 
able yoke the prince threw off when, one stimmer night, he 
roefe away secretly from Falkland to Stirling, and pro- 
olaiinod himself, soarooly sixteen, a feudal king. Tho "Red 
Tod " (fox), or the “ King of the Commons," as James V, 
was familiarly esalled, showed .honesty and fimmoss of 
purpose, but little political sagacity; while his’ disguises, 
aramirs, and tram of ji^lers and buffoons basfKjke the 
crowned Bohemian. Well might Lyndsfty oxolaim, " Woe to 
the Iwid that has; owee young a king!" The bdy«king had 
n«^ of a wise head. ShdaW ho elect for union with Ei^lland 
and a Risformed €3^ Or stand by the Eomish priesthood, 
backed by Ftanoe;l;^';\'Ti^■';]]atter 'Cou^\ .jdlohO'^seomed^ oom- 
pariide ' with 'natidt£^''hn^ " ' .Beaton 

arid; the 

his ■ftw#; 

'.oad^ he 'rode 'out' teh’ 
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Beaton — these were ominous hgures on that stream of destiny 
that was to carry the king to an early grave. 

The death of the king in Falkland Palace (1542) brought 
two factions into strong rivalry — the Douglases, or English 
party, and the Hainiltons, or French party. The rough 
wooing of the Princess Mary greatly damaged the English 
faction and the cause of reform. It was conducted by Hert- 
ford with ruthless savagery. Three successive expeditions — 
1544, 45, 47 — toll their tale of woe. The Tudor (Tovornment 


would seem to have regarded their Northern neighbours as 
outside the pale of humanity. The policy which dictated 
such barbarism failed. The confused turmoil of intrigue that 
centres round the names and policies of Arran, Angus, and 
Beaton strengthened the hands of the Barons and paved the 
way for the league known as the “ Lords of the Congrega- 
tion.” These speedily swept away the old Church, and thus 
effected the great revolution. 

The three minorities of James V. (1613 — 28), Mary (1642 

^ „ — 61), and James VI. (1668—84), following in 

quick succession, would nave sorely tried a 
much more powerful monarchy than that of Scotland, which, 
in respect of its Privy Council, Parliament, and revenues, was 
of the well-known feudal type. Of more importance in its 
bearing on social life is the administration of justioa The 
Chancellor, always a Churchman, was the king’s legal adviser 
and chief minister. Two great lords acted as his justiciars, 
with subordinate local assessors. The Hanse or League of the 
Burghs played an important part in connection witib the Jus- 


tice Ayres or Circuit CJourts, forming as it didr a sort of burgher 
parliament to regulate toade and assist in causes t^pea^ 
te the chamberlain as Chancellor of the Exche<|U«r, . It ^sUll 
exists os the Convention of Royal Burghs. Hereditary 
doms were also established, and these continued ^ ; 

The abbots, too, followed by the barons, h^wl courts 
burghsof barony, with the right of *‘jpit and 
a baron-bailie to see execution done on the 
ing. to the rough mediseyal codA 'Bnt no 
'for less than the price. of two sheep^' ' 


enough to-secure thi8.penalty.x .'All=iiriS/'»:; 
':ttnries '.inAuoh popular 
i^; jurticA'' ' 


' jpPi,T' 
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yet of the pool* victim trudging to liis doom, with arms caught 
behind by a stick, and finally being filing from the ladder by 
the deemster or lokman into eternity. Here the rough popu- 
lace learned the force of the phrases so chiuacteristic of the 
manners of the time — widdic-fou (hang-dog), thraw (twist) in 
a widdio (green withe used as a halter), girn (grin) in a widdie, 
gape in a gallows, rax (stretch) at the raip. 

James V. erected the Court of Session (1532) as a College 
of Justice on the model of the Parliament of • 

Paris, acting on the advice of David Beaton, 
who had been educated in France. Here the clerical was for 
long the preponderating element. The Court sat thrice yearly, in 
places where the king determined. J uries were selected, without 
challenge, by the president. The Consistory Courts dealt with 
tithes, church duos and fines; and from the natui'e of the case 
were extremely unpopular. Honryson, schoolmaster and notary 
of Dunfonnlino, gives a vivid i»iettiro of the procedure. In a 
dream Esop appears to him in the attire of a notary-brief in 
hand, quill behind the oar, inkhoni and pretty gilt pewiiar 
hanging from the gown, and silk bag at bolt. The sheriff buys 
a forfeit at the king’s hand, and with a cursed assize (jury) 
about him indicts poor John (Jp-o-land. The crownar or tip- 
staff, porteous (indictment) in hand, goes before the Ayre, but 
for a bude (bribe) scrapes out John and writes Will or Wat, 
" Quakand, for oauld," the poor victim " kest up his eo into 
hevinnis d^cht,” exclaiming, “ Lord God, quhy sleipis thu so 
laag ? " Dunbar’s “ Tidings from the Session ” is a scathing 
satire put into the mouth of " a muirlandis man, lately lichted 
aff his mare," after'a visit to Edinburgh in quest of justice. 
Lyndsay is still more outspoken. Tire interlude of the “ Poor 
Man ’’ in the “ Satire of the Three Estaits” (p. 112) is intensely 
realistio. living on a poor croft in the Tx>thiaiis, he bad lent 
his gossip hb miure to fetch coals imn Tranent,, but she was 
drowned in the bid iiforkings. The o^er ap^ed to the 
Ckmsbtory, but got enly adjjburnments from day to day for the 
various stages qf m for& But 

he “'could . never;, wb|d,ybt plaoks 

had to go in fees, a^ at l<bt the 

"]^t/’ he cotmlude^ 'l;^t'he,y<^ nty 'dtare; again." 

v: .uBfortuimte''''»ebdiNt^^ pbUtical. It 

'faiS;.;::r^’ded of the 
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crown against tlio barons. Meanwhile two powerful forces 
Tie cilirci. overlooked — wide social discontent, and 

a strong reforming wave from England. 
Lutheran books and English Bibles wore smuggled over the 
Border with the connivance of Henry VIII. and his co- 
adjutor, Arran. In Lyndsay’s satire, “Verity” is put into the 
stocks for having an English Testament. Not till 1525, when, 
the Lutheran movement was virtually over in (Germany, do 
wo hoar of merchants bringing these heretical books over sea. 
Shortly afterwards (1528) Patrick Hamilton was burnt at the 
stake. Reading the Scriptures was made lawful in 1543, but 
was bitterly opposed by the clergy, many of whom wore 
very ignorant. Some of the country clergy, Buchanan tolls, 
thought the New Testament a work lately written by Luther. 
A bishop, trying a refonning vicar, thanked God that he had 
never known either the Old or the New Testament. The 
author of the " Complaint of Scotland," himself a cleric, intro- 
duces in his “ Vision ” Spirituality “ sittand in ane chair, ano 
bouk in his hand, the claspis fast lokkit with i*u8t.” Preach- 
ing was the privilege of the friars, and oven this duty they 
discharged only at Easter. The country districts were starved 
to keep up the monks and prelates, who stuck to their vested 
interests. Lyn<lsay says that at Doom, when Christ will say, 
“ Come, ye blessed,” the monks will not bo able to forget their 
usual cry, Nos mmua exem^tif The vicar’s pension for 
I»rish work was always grudged, or even withheld with the 
bishop’s consent. He was ri^^ardod merely as the steward to 
gather in the tithes, Basoh (Easter) pr^ents, funeral and 
baptismal dues. Cosmo Innos says: “Of the many disputes 
between convents and rural vicars there is not one that tarns 
on the cure of souls.” Lyndsay contemptuously sums up Ilie 
service: — 


“ And taeiMl LatynS he did rnnkaUdU, 

I beard naetliiag bat bnauniU bammUL” 


The Abbot,, in Lyndsay's^ Satire'^ <p. 

Paris and careMy provides for''h|s 'daa|htiem.\ 
tents made a joke of the''Sackeio«i;:''govm;«md'',;''1^ 
^ cMireh» oandlo in' hand} 

not, ’’''think 'the' 

; last a 
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our (like? That keopoth our oow bettor than a sleeping lioy 
who will have three shillings a year, a sark, and a pair of 
shoon.” 

Husbandry, oldest and most conservative of industries, 
ever enters most thoroughly into the every- 
day life of the people. It owed everything to Economy, 
the monks. In favoured sjwts of the IjOthians, or where 
silvery Tweed sparkles by Melrose and Kelso, they brightened 
their cloisters with the scent of flowers and fruits, or the 
munnur of bees. In the deep holms by the river marge the 
com ripened for the mill l»eHide the brimming (funt,; the 
sheep and kino browsed amid the timber and 'ivatfleH ot 
the upland birehon-ghuleH ; while, higher still, the iwsateries 
and turbaries (coal-pits and (piarrics of these times) lay hid 
in the brown desolation of the moors. Their vassals or 
nmiivm lived, in the turf and wattle huts that formed the 
grange or homestead, tinder the eye of a lay-brother as bailifl’. 
Near by was the toon or hamhit of the cottars, next in the 
social scale ; and lieyoncl these were dotted over the vale the 
claeham of the kindly touanta They fanned on a co-ojHjra- 
tive system known as the nm-rig, general down to the middle 
of the eighteenth contuiy, and still surviving in the outer 
isles. Each hunhaiui kept two oxen, and six of them united 
to work the common plough. The arable land was allocated 
afresh, at intervals of three years, in narrow soriientine ridges 
(r^) among the joint-tenants, who were bound, under the 
eye of the baron-bailio, to keep good noighlxmrhood, which 
meant fair-dealing in labour and the stocking of the (ntifidtl 
■ or common upland pasture. The lesser barons imitated the 
monks, and had their corresponding to the grangm, 

and still a common name for a fann. Beyond lay the 
crofting townidtips of their kindly rentallers. /Otus under 
the great barons there grow up that l^e ohuis of fireeholders 
by l^ht-Borvioa, who the bohndt or edok^^ 

a la^r age. to IClghlai^e thd or 

bhidfeinft of. .'to*- , ■ They 

Ih© Aneien 
itdtUm tuid 
nxdy the 
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barons granted feus or porpotna] groiinrl-ronts to foster under 
the Tving of the castle, townships as rivals to the royal burghs. 
Servicas or cwfmm wore exigible froiti all tenants in the 
shape of fann labour. For wrooes, or the 

Feudal Services. ^ / \ i. ^ \ 

carrying or kmn (com) to the ports, and storing 
peats, they had to furnish pack-horses. For short distances 
dypfift or sleds wore used, the whocl-less carts still seen in 
the Highlands. Those services had originatofl at a time when 
the peasant was without capital and a more tonant-at-will. 
In this way both the landlords and tlu! clergy kept a hold ctn 
the jwor coniTnoniK, not only in life, but when death appeared 
in the family. Thus the vicar claimed the “ npniaist claithis,” 
or bit of clothing as corse-present, either for funeral expenses 
or burial service. At the same time wore also uplifted the 
kirk-cow, by the vicar, and by the laird, the best horse, stylofl 
here-^ed or Amot, and latterly mupe or gift Originally the 
horiot was a war-gift (hero-goat), in return for anus granted 
to the vassal for use in war, but it became ultimately a fixed 
tax exigible on every plow-gang. A statute of 101 7 prohibited 
the exaction, but it was not fonnally commuted till 1703. 
Lyndsay pathetically exposes the hardship of these oxactiona 
Honryson, native of a typical Ijowland district, and brought 

Pttuaatiw* '‘P shadow of the rich abbey and 

palace of Dunfermline, has dopi(5ted 
life in a style worthy of the author of that Mirliost and most 
delightM of pastorals, Robetie wi^d Makyne (Vol. IL, p. S76); 
Wim fine feeling for rural charms he brings l)ofore us the sights 
and sounds of ^pii^-tiw®. He shows us the peasant sowing, the 
harrows hoppiui m the sqweris ttaoe, or in early mom his g^- 
man and he yol^ Ms steers m* Bmi-tdi/eUe / While he h^yiisi 
fast by the aaiigie upright stilfc of theclumsy wooden mms, Ms 
mate, as caller or driver, shouts “ How, haifc, up-onihitf]^? 
Hflld drocht, my dewisil in which hear him <^Uag 
tot pair of stea^ steto In tone* gnWing^^^)^^ 

. mshe the share, take'. 'less 
;|i^ fcho.'laaiy;wth 
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Tho chief {frain was oats, sown year after y(’ar f*n the satno 
gronrul till it yielded hnt two rcttirns. On 
tho intield near tho homestead imi'e (bifj or 
barley) was sown. But there was little manure, as the stock 
roamo<l everywhere under tho herd’s chaise when com wixs 
growing, from which they were hunted off by tho numerous 
flogs who.Ho very names wo know from Honryson. Very little 
wheat was grown till tho jmssent eentnry, nor were beans 
imd pease common. Both sowing and reaping wore late, 
Henryson, walking in June, sees tho seeds growing high 
enough to hide tho hares, and hoars the quails nuikinxl. 
Only onottgh com was sown to supply the handot and tho 
forme-rents. Tho fl<M>ds, which (lawin Douglas so graphically 
descrilies, made tho fertile hollows useless save for coarse hay. 
Woods abounded, notably tho (fool (wild chrysanthemum), a 
great source of annoyanco to the haron-lmilio. The wasteful 
Celtic custom of reaping only tho oars and leaving tho straw 
was too common. Ayala, the Spanish AHd)a8aador, visiting 
Scotland in 1510, saw tho straw stonding so high after harvest 
as to roach his girdle. Green crops wore unknown, yet 
Honryson surfmsejs us by sinsaking of “a widdorit neip” 
(withered turnip), a root whhih played no part in fiutning 
till two ceuturios later. It may have occasionally found a 
place in tho monks’ gardens. The solo ^jot-herb was lang- 
kale (colewort). 

Ayala has described the times of prosperity. His country- 
men, in Flanders, report an improving trade. 

He himself is much struck with the largo 
exports of sfookfisli, wool, and hides. C!om 


is laid to be very good, bat the husbandry bad. Less credible 
are the vast doekB of sheep, the populous towns and villages, 
and; hous^ with doors, glass windows, chimiteys, 

thO'Centinenh \/Ha|ldve 

The 
..<to .his 
^ turn 

that 'he 
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cannot get a living.. The teincls are higher than the fertility 
of the soil justifies, and the vicar removes them at harvest, 
though wife and children should starve. “ The worst wolves,” 
says Henryson, “ arc lords that have lands m <c loan from 
Q(xl and set them to inailhiris (middloxnon, tax men) ; then 
they harass the tenant ere half the term be gone to make 
him remove or pay the (jraxuxum (fine on renewal of lease) 
over again.” Lyndsay’s “ Satire ” is equally strong. Its pro- 
posals for social reform have all the dignity and force of a 
Commissioner’s Report. Henry Charteris, his editor (1668), 
laments that they yielded no result. Those agrarian abuses, 
the real motive force of the Reformation, so increased, that 


by the middle of the century the author of the “ Complaint ” 
exclaims, “ As to juggis justice that rongis presently in our 
country, God may send a better when He pleases.” 

Edinburgh has always been a city unique in situation as 
in history. Dunbar graphically dopiota the 
aspect of the one crowded and unsavoury 
street esowning the central ridge — St Giles's 
Kirk darkened by hucksters' booths, the causeway and ken- 
nels filled with the litter of fish, flesh, and herb markets. Of 
the buigess-houses nothing now remains, for Hertford exposed 
the city to a three-days’ burning. The nobles had a,ot yet 
begun to reside hero. The square tower of a gloomy 
twra rising above room from dungeon to bartiz^i 
them. Charles II., after a brief stay in oflo of theae, 
that he had been lodging in a crane’s nest An Aet of 1604 
recommended the nobles to surround theh 
houses with parks and trees, but the 
residential mansion lyas not to be for a century yefcv ; 
furniture encumbered the rush-strelvn floors,. , 
painted, as Dunbar 4eB<iribe8 in his 
those of; J^dsay's^.^iidre; Meld^ 
to repo^j.';>','. v’'-''''...'.'. : '"■'.■.v’v 

,, Wits 
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graith the stairs (outer) of the forgait (main sti’eot) with arras 
•work, as efferis " (is becoming). Tn daily use was tiie huisf, or 
napery chest, the cupboard or open cabinet for cups and 
goblets, the hoyoie or hoioie for li<juor, the boftnw or meat- 
trencher, the onnwn or bread-basket. The kitchen had its 
drenser and its long settle or hink, and on the wall the haik 
or rack for plates (only pewter or wooden). In a comer 
stood the awmrifi for stores. The fire-logs wore supported 
by andirons, and from the h-onrh or spit hung the joints. 
Besides the common hall there wore but two domestic 
rooms, the kitclien and the private chamber. Shoots of 
harden, or sacking, and blankets of pltudcy. or tart-an stufi’, 
were used by all but the few who oouhl afford what the 
Flemings imported. Water, light, and heat were dispcn.sed on 
a limited scale. It is a plotisant surprise to learn that the 
water-pipes introduced into Linlithgow Palace in 1f3!lS were 
disco'vered from recent excavations. Few people could im- 
port Umg-eamllen ; most used nisinous fir-spills, dug out of 
the bogs, or the oil-crmie. or primitive saticer-shapod lamp. 
Wood and peat fonned the fuel, the former in the »haj>e of 
broom and heather carofully stacked oven on the High Street 
of Edinburgh. Tho monks of Nowbattlo in the thirteenth 
century had begun to work tho "sulphurous stone that 
bums," but it was not much used except in salt-making. 
Henrysbn’s "Town and CJountry Mouse" vividly contrasts 
the meals and manners, and the homo life, of a free burgess 
in horrmeia toon, and a carlin living in "Mlie neheiU with 
door nocht high nor braid." While tho latter’s buttery has 
but water-kale and beans and pease, the former’s sponeo 
om furnish wmmlAtrexui (pain d’atnand) of fine flour baked 
•with milk and eggs. The dross of the letter classes differed 
but little from that of the English. Ayala 
considered it bettor, especially the female “***' 
head-dress or mrehe, which he thought the best workL 
Dunbar oensures " the fardingales on ilapks fat as W&des, and 
the !<mg trains that swe^ flhe clean." Finery was not 
wanting, such as DunbaFs gold nock-ohi^ strung ^th apiU 
rmiMa, probably amb^sr er kmmsr beads, The richest orna- 
ment was fur. It WM a ktople export cf variety and 
much value, and the pefpant was a tteen trapper. The 
iimrbhk or marten was tW most valuahlif &^^^ 'Iliefox, the 

T 
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farmer’s pest, aaid the wolf his dreaded scoiu*ge, were trapped 
and speared as Termin. The general dress was home-iuado, 
from the wool and flax of the fanii, prepared with the rock 
■and distaff and whorl of amber, and woven on the narrow 
primitive loom. TiOathor was largely used as clothing, and 
the tanner was an important craftsman. The shoemaker 
shared in the unpopularity of the tailor and the miUer. 
Dunbar says he was too foul oven for the fiend, who 
shouted, “ Go, cleanse thee clean ! ” He used his teeth to 
soften the leather, “ wi’ ugly gums gnawin’.” His triumph 
was the huge jack-boots of the luiight, stiff' and high as milk- 
pails. The masses went barefoot, or made their own shoos out 
of the raw hide. These were similar to tho rivUm of the 
Shetlanders and the velschoen (fell-shoes) of the Cape Boor. 
Loose hose hung like a skirt down to the knees, and beneath 
the jacket of leather was the w-ily-ooat, which, not being 
seen, “ slyly keeps men warm.” 

In the Northern winter tho poor peasant must have been 
sore bestead. Without sown grasses and 

Tie Poor. tumips there could have been little milk 
and flesh would be rare, for salt was scarce and dear. The 


thrifty might have a cheese on the shelf and meal in the kist, 
but the mass ■would have to be content with drummock (meal 
and water) and water-kale. Douglas sketches, in low twm, 
the effects of winter floods, frosts, and blasts : and Heragfeoii 
depicts the situation with more concentrated force. Il'^ary 
third year came dearth, and plague close on its heeln BtUghs 
were mercEess to gangrd bod-fes, who were driven from hatokt 
to hamlet, beg^g with pikestaff tmd wallet as 
their way to the fair or the kirk-stEe— -the 
begging places. WM, times were, always 
bands of broken men' and aornerai ■ .'Saddest 
lot of the leper. For:hiia.waS' the spited, and 
the gate with eatip (basin)' and., flapper 
while not far off'was 


.oat of bounds. 

voice 
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Wife of Auchtornuichty,” “ The Wooing of Jenny and Jock,” 
show no lack of humour. Jleltane, Yule, and 
the Eobin Hood processions of the crate- sports, 

childor made singing, dancing, and mimicry popular. For the 
peasant there was the long picnic of the summer sheilings, 
such as wo have described in the “ Complaint of Scotland,” 
with all its wealth of popular tale, song, and dance. The 
nobles amused themselves with hawking. The king had, at 
one or two of his castles, an enclosed ]>ark 
with fallow deer, and those were ridden sports, 

down and secured with dog and bolt The chase which oi)cns 
the “ Lady of the Lake ” is pure romara^e, though the sciono is 
laid in James V.’s reign. A Highland chief mustered his 
serfs for an occasional door-drive, known in Caeli<} as the 
tincliM. Cruivos or wattled cnolo.suros at the river mouth 
formed, with spearing in the pools, the only fishing pru(;tisod, 
Lyndsay’s abbot amused himself with nticlie 
(fives), cards, tables (draughts), and dice. *****’^ 

James IV. played at kile^ when at (llonluce. This was nine- 
pins, still the popular game of Clermany, where the Ktyfillnthn 
is universal In Henryson’s fablo tho Wolf calls to tho 
Fox, “Lawonce, thou playis htUie-hlinil’’ This child’s game 
flourished along with tho peerw (i»og-top) and judnll (hop- 
scotch). Tho tee-toturn is used by Dunbar to mark his own 
lack of preferment in comparison with Up-o-land’s Michell 
(ch pronounced as a guttuml aspirate), who now sells dis- 
pensations, “ though ho frao nolt (cattle) had ta’on now leave. 
He plays with totum and I with nicholl ” (nihil). 

The “Ledger of Andrew Halyburton” (1402-1508), Con- 
servator of Scotch Customs at Middelburg 
in Flanders, not only shows us the everyday iSSmaroa 
business transaotiens bf a eoramission nier- 
ohant, but throws a flood of li^t on the sooial life of thb 
time. His customers afro rich j^latos tmd solid huigbisbB in 
Leith, Duhdee, and Aberdeen, who eotUKlgn tio him Ibr sAle 
wool, hides, fur, and fiiaJmon. Tiie «wwae sHlps ' odifhe and go, 
and the sMpmaiitie**, ^ saeh hotalbW^v iS Barton 
and ''.Wood. The 'idjihois soute- 

■.times bring their hort^ to travel in 

Flanders. Honey 'in, 'goes except when 

thd chturehmen send to dispensations 

■' ' " T 2 ■'’ ' 
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of marriage within the forbidden degrees : or when, on one 
occasion, Halyburton transmits a sum through England to 
purchase pearls in Scotland. When any of his correspond- 
ents come over he supplies them with money for personal 
expenses. The Archdeacon of St. Andrews and his train 
stay with Halyburton, and their reckoning is entered in the 
“Ledger.” The son of another correspondent takes a pleasure- 
trip to Flandera, bringing with him a pack of cloth to pay 
expenses, among which wo have an item for hair-ctitting and 
a largo outlay for lino clothes. Cloth in very small quan- 
tities, such as Peebles white, and again a parcel to bo re- 
turned dyed, along with a little salt, are the only evidence 
of the export of any Scotch manufacture. Of the wool 
some fleeces come in a rotten condition, and of the salmon 
a barrel now and again ttims out sour. The goods thus 
sent are disposed of ai the fairs of Bruges, Ghent, and 
Antwerp, or to itinerant traders, tho commission being in- 
cluded in the item for oncosU. Tho proceeds arc laid out 
in a miscellaneous assortment, packed in bales and barrels, 
known as pt/ps and rcmlah. The entries are full of human 
interest. Here we have tho life within tho great cloisters, 
now lying in shapeless ruin, the rich robes and altar-cloths, 
the chalices, tho images, and even altar-tomba Abbots got 
puncheons of claret ■with sugar and comfits for their mulled 
possets. Some pay the expenses of their sons in Flanders, 
The Archdeacon of St. Andrews gets tiles and a mat for 
his chamber floor. A few parcels of books appear. Soap, 
candles, dyestuffs, and -vinegar and cloth are sent, but no 
tools. Iron is represented only by anthrons to support the 
great fire-logs. Bishop ElpHinstono of Aberdwa hfts: to 
send his ■tfatoh to Flanders to be fitted ■with a new 
Halyburton reverently heads each account with tlvtftiliw® 
JJiesiu). Occasionally he has an entry for ** Uodris; ^ 
selling.” He is on good^ terms ■with all' his 
his brother-in-law, nn whose' ocBttdwot.he airiim^T'^ 
terms. “ As for the rest, of 'th® 
challenges [reproadhesj 
Ood keip all guid men fra 8ii)e'(Mil]ls®i^ 
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The customs and social life of the Irish people, as (les(jribcd 

bv Giraldus Carabronsis, and other writers 

both native and Enf,dish, grow up in remote ‘ 

times, and wore maintained with no very great 

change for at least four centuries after the Anglo-Nomian 

invasion. 

Wo know that Ireland was anciently pre-eminent for her 
schools and colleges, and that her s(;holars 
and missionaries greatly helped to Kproad 
learning and religion all over England and the 
Continent. Through wars and tmmilts the ancient love of 
learning survived, and the schools struggled on and maintained 
their existence to comparatively recent times, though fallen 
from their ancient greatness. In the fifteenth and si.Kteonth 
centuries, flourishing schools, lK)th general and ])rof<!ssional — 
for Law, Medicine, History, iiiteraturo, (Jlassics, I’oetry— were 
kept in various parts of the country by the famili(!S of C’( 'lory, 
O’Cofley, MacEgan, and othora These wore all private schools 
with no state aid. 

One of the results of the general spread of learning was 
the production of books. Good scribes were hold in niuoh 
honour ; and to make a copy of a b«K»k was jtistly considered 
a very meritorioxis work. The native scribes wrote into their 
books everything they thought worth preserving ; and libraries 
grew up in monasteries, colleges, and private houses. Though 
most of these collections wore scattered and dcistroyed in 
troubled times, great numbers of the old books are still 
preserved in DubUn and elsewhere, of all ages, from the fifth 
or sixth century down. Most are in the Irish language ; but 
there is a good deal of Latin. The pratjtioo of tronsoribing 
oontinued down to a late period ; and stsveral of the largest 
and most important of the manuscript volumes srill in existence 
were written from "die fourteeirth to the seventeenth century. 
Thwe books contain pieces on every conceivable subject — 
annals, history, biography, romance, law, utedini&e(Menee,eto. 
In some cases, one t^Vusushy sm^l, is devoted to om special 
sul^oct. But most of <he largo votottes are tniseeUf^eous 
collections, such the “Book of Leini(a:er,^'a folio of about 
1,000 pieces on yaribus about six times 

as much matter as “ Eob romantic stories 
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are founded on history, and arc in the niain tnic,l)ut onibcllishod 
with fiction, like the modem historical novel. The Annals are 
among the most important of the Irish writings for the 
elucidation of Irish history; for the annalists wore most careful 
about the trath of what they recorded. There are many 
collections of Irish annals, mostly in the native tongue, with 
a mixture of Latin. 

A native code of law, very extensive and minute in detail, 
gradually grow up in Ireland, and continued 
^* 1 *”*^° in force till the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. It w'as administered by Brehoiix or 
judges -specially trained ; and hence it is commonly known as 
the Brehon law. There were collections of the laws in books. 


all in the Irish language, many of which have come down 
to us, and several have been translated and published. In 
accordance with the Brehon Code, all injuries to person or 
property, including homicide, were atoned for — u« anciently 
among the Anglo-Saxons, Franks, Germans, and Greeks — by a 
compensation payment ; the amount was determined by the 
brehon who tried the case. Payment for homicide or personal 
injury of any kind was called Eric. The Brehon law did not 
prescribe capital punishment. Every Irish king kept a brehon 
among his household to manage his legal affairs. When the 
Colonists began to adopt Irish customs (p. 299 infm), they 
adopted also the Brehon law ; and many of the Anglo-Irish 
nobility kept brehons like the Irish kings. 


As in all early stages of Aiyan society, the clan systeJn 
prevailed ; and it continued to a recent period. 

people were formed into group oi various 
sizes— families, clans of septs, and trifees. SJfc© 
tribe was made up of eeveral cWs ; the elan of sevciinl 
Clans and tribes were .supped 'tn h® dpscendod; firim 
parents ; but this was', measure, a 

of strangers was' cointnon rire.^oups:: 
were governed by 


tribe were subject and' trili^i|l^.,:jlri;'.',riLd^^ 
.■niiief^ of a very lange 
i(ri',;riiese werm of 
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nominally — to the Ard-ri or ovor-king, i.e. tho king of all 
Ireland ; but after 1172 there was no over-king. In each elan, 
tribe, or kingdom, there was a ruling family from which the king 
or chief should bo chosen ; but with this limitation the office 
was elective. Tho king or chief had a tract of land assigned to 
him for his support; and besides this source of revenue, each 
tribesman paid him subsidies of several kings. Sponsor has a 
curious description of the ceremonies of inauguration as he 
saw them in the time of Elizabeth, agrooing with the native 
accounts. 


Tho land occupied by tho tribi* wn.s hold in several ways. 
Each sept of tho tribe was confined to a 
particular portion. A part of tho land was 
owned as private property. Tho chief, whether 
of tho sept or of tho tribe, hiul a niensal esffito for life. All 
tho rest of tho arable liuwl, forming by far tlu} great(!st part, 
was "Tribe-land" — that is to say, owned by tho tribesmen in 
common. Every member had a right to a share; but tho 
tribe-land of tho sept was liable to rcdistribiititm from time to 
time, imder tho following custom : — When a tenant who hold 
a part of the tribe-land died, his farm did not go to his children, 
but all tho tribe-land belonging to tho sept (excluding inonsal 
land and private property) was ro-divi<UHl among all the male 
adult members of the sept, including tho dead man’s sons. 
This was called Gavelkind — a custom which was fonnerly 
common all over Europe, and which, in a modified form, stQl 
exists in Kent. The non-arable land — mountain, bog, forest 
— odlod "Commons’’ land—was not appropriated by indi- 
viduals ; but all had a right to tho use of it. I^and descended 
in three ways 'First, as private proptirty, in the usual way, 
from parents to children ; second, by Tonistiy, i& the mensal 


land held by a king or chief went to his successor, not to his 
heir; third, by Gavelkind, as explained. -The Irish 

land cuistoim were aholisho4 1. 

Certain free towts of > , grade wore bound, (dong 
with tke ordin^5^ Coinmed 

ot Ooyney to <dd©f;w0is. ,, 

priydeged to go' 

:'SeaMns to tho 

':e<j|Q:ipSny withld^.'' food were 

^j^^fiplatod by lords imitated 
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and abused this custom by what came to bo called “Coyne and 
Livery,” which was this : — h. military leader sent his soldiers 
with arms in their hands among the Colonists (seldom among 
the native Irish) to exact their own pay in money and food. 
They were imder hardly any restraint of law, custom, or 
discipline, and often committed fearful crimes. The native 
Irish custom was bad, but this was ten times worse ; and the 
Anglo-Irish lords practised it for centuries, notwithstanding 
many Acts of Parliament against it. 

The loading Anglo-Irish chiefs all through the country 

lived dming this period, as well as since 
DomeBtlc Life. ,, . • ■ , j? i 

the invasion, in strongly lortiticd stone 

castles. Each castle was surrounded by a haum, a largo 

space enclosed by a stone wall Within this lived the servants 

and immediate retainers of the household in thatched houses 

ranged round the wall inside; and the bawn was used for 

other purposes — games and exorcises, sheltormg cattle at 

night, etc. The Irish chiefs very generally adopted the same 

custom, having gradually abandoned their old circular earthen 

forts and woodOn dwellings. But in some cases, even in the 

time of Elizabeth, wo find them using the old erannogm — 

stockaded dwellings on artificial islands in lakes or marshes. 

Luring the whole of the reign of Elizabeth, a largo proportion 

of the peasantry, crushed by war, famine, and pestilence, 

driven from their homes, and having lost all their little 

property, settled down where they could, on mere sufferance, 

and became what were subsequently known as tenc^its at will, 

paid rack-rents, and lived in a state of great misery. Spenser, 

Davies, and other early English writers, describe the oonditioa 

of such tenants as worse than that of bond slaves. Bat 

others were more independent and lived comfortably. 

In accordance with the custom of Foderage, a rkran Set- 
his child to bo reared (md educated in the home and vdth 
family of another member of the tribe. IFosterage, whfek ^ 
the closest tie of friendship between 
common, and continued practised;: 

-a person standing’ 'SjKtoKyr'ior a 
baptism — was also very "general..' : ' ;The ' 
iMth' customs, and foster^ aad.gOiwijp^,iwj^;!:;i^':;';^ 
of severe 'Acts of Bajiiaiaeat. ^ 
houaehoW" of 
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harper, a bard or rliyiiicr, and a historian, who 

were mnch respected aixd well paid for their 
services. The Anglo-Irish nol)ility almost ® 
universally adopted the same custom : in 1 534, when young 
Lord Thomas Fitzgerald — “ Silken Thomas ” — flung down his 
state sword and renounco<l allegiance to Henry VIII., ho had 
in his train an Irish bard who stimulated him in his mad 
career. Bards, shanachios, and harpers were always present 
at banquets and on festive occasions of every kind, to instruct 
and amuse the family and guests. The harper pla*yed the 
exquisite Irish airs, or the bard recited his poetry, or the 
shanachie commemorated the ancestors of the chief, or recited 


some romantic talc of old times ; and if they uceputted them- 
selves well, the company listened with rapt attention, and 
rewarded them with valuable ])reseuts. In the time of 
Elizabeth severe laws were passed against bards arul 
shanachios. 

The Irish did not much use (?avalry. They ha<l two kinds 
of foot-soldiers. The (hiLloitUmm, who are 
describod as larf'o-lhnbod, tall, and fioruo 
looking, were heavily annod with long sword, mail, iron 
hehnot, and broa<l battloaxe. Tho Irish a<loptod the use of 
armour chiefly from tho English ; but they never took well to 
it, preforrupig to fight in their saffron tunics, which lost them 
many a battle. The (ialloglasses wore celebrated by English 
writers' for tho dexterity and skill with which they used the 
axe in battle. The Kem wore light-armed footmen, who 
fought with a shmn, or sharp-odgod dagger, and a javelin. 
Kern and (lalloglaeses figrire much in the Irish wars of 
Elizabeth. The best defence of tho Irish was tho nature of 
the country — full of Ixgs and quagmires, and covered with 
impenetrable forests, which abounded eveiy where down to tlie 
ebeteenth and seventeenth oonturies ; and their ramt effective 
strat^, which tht>y often used with suoooss, was to hang on 
the sMrts of a hostile stxmy on march, attacldng and idayitig 


when opportunity offeted^ And when pressed, retiihag to their 
fastnesses 'with ^ ' 

is to dressy the a la^ frieze mantle or 

■oterail,' which <3dv^ewid'''them: '.to 'the; janfelet.' ' 
'feht4tting ' ■Jsurtd'.ft; ■ ■, “***■ 

.lymept leaf tunics of 
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saffron colour ; matrons had a kerchief on the head, unmarried 
girls went bare-headed. 

In the years 1169 and 1170 a number of Cambro-Norman 
adventurers, under the chief leadership of 
™**®*^' Earl Richard de Clare, commonly known as 
Strongbow, sailing from Wales, landed in Wexford, took 
Dublin, Waterford, Wexford, and other towns, and fonucd 
settlements in the country. King Henry II. came over in 
1171 ; and having taken possession of the conquered towns 
and territories, he went through the form of receiving the 
submission of the Irish kings, and of annexing the whole 
country in 1172, But the submission and annexation wei’o 
purely fictitious. Colonists continued to arrive, and the 
settlement extended, tho Irish kings, on account of their own 
dissensions, not yet offering any very serious resistance. King 
John, visiting in 1210 with a great army, parcelled out that 
part of the country under English jurisdiction into twelve 
counties, in which English law was to be administered. 

The people of Ireland, heartily sick of anarchy, would at 
this time have welcomed any strong government able and 
willing to protect them : and with proper management might, 
have been brought, in a reasonable time, to settle down under 
the authority of the English kings. But the mistaken policy 
initiated by Henry II., and carried out by subsequent kings, 
and governments, prevented all this. The force employ^ 
was just sufficient to keep the country in perpetual turmoil, 
but never sufficient for conquest The Anglo-Irish barons, 
were allowed too much power, and carried on continual , w«wp> 
both against each other and against the natives; and no 
central government was maintained in the country stre^' 
enough to curb them. But the most &tal and 
mistake of aU was this. The government, inst^, 
ing the ixatives as subjects, persisted from the ^ 
in desii^ting and treating them as 
—not to be governed end eared .fbrr'but ,,tb^b«,^)^t:^^^^^ 
arm's length or exteriiiimi^ed-' .|ldS;..peryeri<|x^^ 
unnecessary policy vitiatwl, ,the;-;|slatmi 5 s^,Qf,.> 3 |j^^ 
kern'd then, and to tJl;su1h9j^u«nt,;ti^ 

, dfestor ■- and. to': .boJisi: ' n«bt*e» 
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and bad as was the state of the country before the arrival of 
the Anglo-Nonnuns, it was iiiKiiitcly worse after. As a direct 
consequence of this whoIe.salc niisuianagenieut, it took nions 
than four centuries, witli iiuiulculablo loss of blood and 
treasure, to accouiiplish the conquest of Ireland. All this wiis 
pointed out three centuries ago by a fair-minded and very 
able Englishman, Hir John Davies, 

The English kings governed the colony through local 
rulers resident in Dublin, who from time U) 
time were designated by various titles, stmh 
as governor, viceroy, lonl-justieo or justiciary, 
lieutenant, lord-lieutenant, <leputy or lon^-doptity — these two 
last when the person governed for an absimt vi(!oroy. 

Soon after the time of King John, the native Irish, taking 
advanttigo of the dissensions of the barons, began to recovtir 
the lands that had been taken from them ; the settlement 
grew gradually feebler and the territory smaller; and the 
colonists, so far from extending their conquests, hod to tight 
for existence. A whole century of turmoil was brought to a 
climax by the invasion of Etlward Hruco, who, 
in 1316, came over with a Scottish army, at 
the invitation of the Ulster chiefs, to crush the English and 
make himself king of Ireland. Ho traversed the country in 
different directions for three and a half years, during which 
Ireland, or a great part of it, was a sort of pandemouium ; 
and after defeating the English in eighteen successive battles 
without a reverse, he wa» himself defeated and slain at 
Fe»ghait, near Dundalk, in 1318, Though his expedition 
feiWik it shook the English power to its foundation — almost 
destt^ywi it— voakoned and demoralisod the government 
hf eentturies. , 

Ths ooloniste iifi|Wirsod through the country, and the 
desc^dsrrte of oolonl!^, had all along shown 
a toadeto with the ... P*, . 

and ;to.^v1^^ ineorporated with 
thi^;; moive^'' „■ ■ 

:feoin:,a::fcwo«f<^i (jahse;,,,. First, 

. the whd; the ;oel<aaist8, 
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distinction had all along been made between Now English 
and Old English — English by birth and English by blood ; and 
Englishmen got all tho valuable situations and were placed 
over the heads of the older colonists, whom they despised and 
insulted. Tho colonists were, as it were, driven into tho arms 
of the natives by the mischievous policy of the government. 
They adopted the Irish language, dress, and customs, till at 
last they became, in the complaining language of an English 
writer, HihemioreH Hihn^rnw — more Irish than the 

Irish themselves. These wore called “IJogouorato English” 
by the loyalist people, who hated them oven more than they 
did tho natives; and their hate was repaid by hate with 
equal bitterness. To such an extent was this estrangement 
driven that, later on, some of tho Anglo-Irish lords wore 
among the most dangerous rebels against the government. 

While the Brehon law prevailed among tho native Irish, 
the colonists lived under English law. But English law did 
not extend to the Irish people ; so that an Englishman might 
injure or oven murder a “mere Irishman” with impunity: 
there was no redresa In tho reign of Edward L, and again 
in that of Edward III, the Irish petitioned to bo relieved 
from this intolerable hardship by being placed under English 
law; but the petition — which these two great kings would 
have granted if left to themselves — was refased in both cases, 
chiefly through the malign influence of the selfish Anglo-Irish 
barons, whose interest it was to keep the country embroiled, 
and to whom the kings weakly yielded. 

The miseries of the people, both colonists and natives, 
increased and multiplied as time went on. During the whole 
of the fourteenth century there were wars, &nunes, and 
malignant plagues, and the colony seemed threatened wjlth 
extinction. At last King Edward III. sent over his Aon 
Lionel, afterwards Duke of Clarence, as lord-Ueut^hanti^^'t^^ 
settle matters This priu<M) had an insane hatred of na^^ 
Irish as well as of Anglo-Irish, He seems to have heliO'^ ' 
'that all tho evils of Irela^,' 'arose 'fi^om AheAy^fnitiht^^ 
intercourse of 'the two races $ ^and,, 'his 

Statute' , of „ 'idflkemiy;''' passed .i' 

^ 'V interooupse be'fcween .tih^i;’ 
of' I'liish :.ottstoms"; by . ' the ' 
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separate Irish and Englisli completely and for cvennore. But 
this itiischiovoiis Act was foun<l imp()ssihlc to carry out — for 
human nature proved stronger than law; and after a time it 
became a dead hotter. 

Richard 11. visited Ireland twice — in 1304 and 1309 — with 
an anny of about 34,000 each time, spending immense sums for 
nothing, for he effected no permanent good. He was harassed 
all through by Ai't MaeMurrogh Kavanagh, king of Leinster ; 
and on the seciond occasion was near losing his whole army 
among the Wicklow highlimds. After this king’s time, and 
ospeciiilly during the Wars of the Hoses, tho Knglish power in 
Ireland grew weaker than ever ; hut soon after tho actjcssion 
of tho Tudors it began to recover. 

Tho Irish (iolonists had all along a parliament free to 
make its own laws. But Henry VII., ])rovoked by tho 
favourable reception tho Anglo-Irish had given to Simncl and 
Warbock, caused tho Irish Parliament — under tho deputy, 
Sir Edward Foynings — to pass “ Poynings’ Law ” in 1404, 
which destroyed Irish legislative indopondonco by making tho 
consent of tho English king and council necessary before 
parliament could bo sunnnonod or a bill introducotL Towards 
tho end of tho reign of Htsnry VII. the colonial territory hatl 
shrunk to its smallest ditnonsions, including portions of only 
four counties round Dublin. Tho wrotohod colonists wore 
harassed by coyno and livery and other oximtions, by wars 
and plagues; and they had to pay “black rents” to tho 
neighbouring Irish chiefs to purchase that protection against 
the fierce raids of the nativas which tho govominent wore 
unable or unwilling to aftbrd them. This little territory was 
called the Pale: soon after this time it became gradually 
enlarged. 

Henry YltL, by his strong will, succeeded in rostoring tho 
almost extinct i^^tsh t)owor in Ireland. The 
Irish cluefe wore induced to aoknowle<lgo him 
as spiritual head of the Church; but he 
Mod to bring thie Irish people as a body to do so. On the 
whole he l^ted jthti Iciribi o^msiderat^y and . kh^d^ and at 
the elose of his country waa -snlMsgive and quiet, 

and the EngUsh pdwer in jirel^ it ever 

.■■iW;been before 

: But the quiet -atm of ribo«t After Henry's death 
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two new sourcas of strife appeared; for the fifovoninicnt at- 
tempted to force the Rofonuation on the people of Ireland ; 
and they also began to various districts with colonies 

from England and Scotland, for which the native owners were 
to be expelled. The Plantations succeeded to some extent : 
the attempt to Protestantise the Irish, though contimied 
resolutely for three centuries, was a failure. These two projects 
were the cause of nearly all the subsequent dreadful rebellions 
and wars that desolated the unhappy country. 


AVTJionmEs, iw— loss. 

Tho authorities for the general politictil history and for most of the speouil subjects 
are covered by the list given in o. ix, and by references in the text. Tho following 
works may be specially mentioned 

Strype, Lifo of Crmmtfi' and AnmU of th& Iteformatiou, Publications 
of the Parker Society, Work^i of Cranmer, Ridley, and Jewell; (h'iffiml 
11537-1568, ; occasional references in Proude's Miutonj of UnyUml; Blunt, 
IlxHtory of tho Jiejbf'fnatiorit Vol. II.; Perry, Khtory of the JingtUh Church, 

On the history of the English Bible, the best books are; Anderson, Aunak of the 
J^ible (2 vols,, 1846) ; Lewis, Sisiory of the Ihff/ikh Aihlcj Lovett, The 
lYmted TngHuh IHbk, 

Voyagee \ BArrisso, Mmrery of ^orth Animien, 
Archltevtnre and Art, 1509-1003.— Perguson, ItUiory of u'Urhiimtio% Yol. Ill, ; 
Woltmanu and Woermonn, Bktory (f Tainting; Woagen, Bmidbook; Walpole, 
Am^otoe of Talntm^ ed. Womum; womum, Tpoehe <f Tainting, For 1509-1558, 
in addition; Woltmami, I)e M, Botbein TieiorU CekhmrUm Origins Tmertatk^ 
Nichols, OontmporancH and Snmmn of Bolbem* 

Ending, Aumk of the Coinage (f Oreat TH tain ; Kenyon, Md OAft» 
of Bihglmd; Hawkins, Hikci* Com (f Bngland; Akerman, ManmL 

Tmtpm^im and Toor Bum’s Bkiory of the Toor ,lam was qnoteA 

approval hy i.dam Smith (“ Wealth of Nations,^’ Book I., o, x), but Eden, StaU t>f 
the Toor, is still, in many respects, the most valuable work on the subj^. ^ 4*0 
NiclioUs, Bktorp (f tJnt TmUeh J^ov Larr, Of more recent worlos Ribton 
Bktory of Vagrank and Vagrancy, is full of interesting hiforinatioa* 

Temomio BUtm^, YoL L, Part 2, contains a useful chapter on Poor 
parallels between England aaid the Continent Cunnfnghtot 
Indmtry and Oofmm'cc, contains sections dealing With 
periods. Much infownatfon on Speoiia points may be AbtalU^ 8 
local records, and contem£k)tary pami>^ts. 8ome ef IhMy 
are ref erred to in tho note*. ■ /^'V , ^V;, y. 

Sootland, Oenerat Bkt&ry, 
pimxf matter is to be found 'in t{ie pvib^iitMh': <4 
the Ctktme (f 

' Mgai XktrgM and ' 4^, pi; , 

^na% imporimat' 'are the, 
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has boon publisliod by tho E.E.T.S., Blmd Harry’s Walluve by the Scottish T<.*xt 
Society. Tho Arts of the Scot thh arc also accessiblo. T\\^ f'hronirh of 

Ijowrmt (Maitland Club) is valaable for tho jicriod <jf the War of In<lupondeu(te. 

Architeeture. — Grose’s Antiquifies ; Billings* lUmmiul and IMvAmimd Anti- 
qnitm ; and especially Macgibbon and lioss, Ihmvxtie and danUdlated Arrhltirtui'e 
of i^eotland, 

Social Life. — The cartularies and rogistors of most of tho religious houses— z*.//., 
Kelso, Melrose, Paisley, Cupar — are accessible, and illustrate tho runil life. Si{le- 
lights are given by, r.//., BarlKJur’s lirnec^ and popular izoetry like VlirhiU Kirk on the 
Green and Fchlin to the Flay. 

Modern frorAx— Rogers, Social Life in Scotland : Michel, Len £tmeai/i en France^ 
left Fran^aU en Kconne^ and Scottinh Languayv an lllnHtraiintj Cieilimtion in Scotland; 
Mackintosh, Hisiort/of CivUimtion in Scotland. Tlie remarks of native and foreign 
ooutomiwnuy observers are madoacoessiblo by P. Huino ’Bromx^ Scotland In fore 11 
and Karly Travellers in B^otland, Grant, Baryh Schmdn^ sketches tho riso of educa- 
tion. Far the most valuable modem books are—llobortson, Scotland tinder her Enrlij 
Kings; Cosmo lunos, Sketches of Karlg Scotch JUsiorg (1100-1760), and Scotland tn 
the Middle Ages, 768-1000, and Tytlor, Uhtorg of Scotland, vol. i., vii., on Ancient 
State and Mtmnars of Scotland ; Cosmo Innos, Scotch Legal AntiqnitieH, last chapter, 
on Stndcnts' Guide Books, is a valuable calahtgav raisonnee of the authorities. 

Ireland.^O' Cuny, Lectures on the hfS. Materials of Irish Historg,\i\\l{ on the 
Manners and Omtotns of the Ancient Irish ; tho Ancient hates of Ireland, 4 vol», 
(Rolls Series) ; Maine, Farlg Ilisiorg of InstitHtions ; Ware’s Ilistorg of the Mishogs, 
and ICistorg and Antiquities qf Ireland, od. Harris (Dublin, 17U0-04) ; the works of 
Ginddus Oambrensis ; Sir J, Davies, Historical Tracts on Ireland, ed, Chalmers ; 
Spenser, View of the State of hrland; Regan, ©d. (iotldawl Song of Dormot 

and the Barr’) ; the Annals of the Four Masters (ed. and trons. O’Dowo van, Dublin, 
1848-61), and other Irish annals j Gilbert, Vieeivgs if Ireland t iL C. Eiohoy, J^tarm 
on tho Historg of Ireland to 1634 (Dublin, IHOO) ; and the histories of Irelmul by 
Maegeoghan (DubUu, 1H31), E. Cox (1680), T. Loland (1773), JdCoGee (Glasgow and 
London), and ^oyoe (Lond^, 1803). 
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THE NEW OKDER. 15r)8-13H4. 

Elizabeth came to the throne in November, 1558, determined 
to resume the royal authority over the Church 
which had been asserted by Henry VIII. The 
wisdom of carrying out a religious revolution, 
when France and Spain were, by the Treaty 
of Gateau Cambr^sis, bringing to an end their long quarrel, 
might indeed be questioned. But the return of the Marian 
exiles compelled her to forego the restoration of the “ middle 
way ” of Heniy VIII, and to cast in her lot with the Protest* 
ants. The Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity were promul- 
gated, and Elizabeth could only rely upon her own skill and 
the jealousies of foreign Powers to aid her in extricating the 
country from the precarious position in which she found it on 
her accession. Though there was no immediate danger of a 
direct attack on England by France or by Spain, the close 
alliance subsisting between France and Scotland was a serious 
menace to English independence. In June, 1659, however, the 
Koman Catholic Chui;ch was overthrown in Scotland, the 
French connection was repudiated, and the Protestant' 
leaders appealed to England for support. After a period of 
characteristic hesitation, Elizabeth sent an English attny to 
besiege Leith, and in July, 1660, the Treaty of Bdihbtucgh 
practically destroyed French influence in Scotland, and lai^^ 
augmented the English queen’s reputation in 'BvaxM..; ■ 
1562 the wars of religion Ibrqke out in France, and 
fearing that the overthrow of the HngueJiote mii ’ ‘ * ^ ■ 
a close union between France and Spain, o<Mipied 
failed to hold it on the conclusion of thd tet 
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1668 - 1684 ] 

During tho next four yoara (1504 -1 50S) (jv'oiits in Soof.tftndi •' 
gave tho English Govorninont much anxiety. 

Mary Stuart, on tho death of her husband, 

Francis II., had returned to her kingdom in August, 
1561, and, supported by all parties, was bent not only 
on being recognised as hoir-prusumptivo to the English crown 
but on removing Elizabeth from tho English throne. Her 
marriage with Darnley (duly, 1565) was followed by political 
and religious turmoil, exemplified in tho murders of Rizzio 
(1566) and of her husband (1567). Her marriage with Roth- 
well ruined her cause in Scotland, tlie Protestant lords overthrew 
her at Darborry Hill, anil she was com]»olled to abdicate in 
favour of her son (July, 1567). Her esi^apo from hoch Levon 
tho following year, and her defeat at laingsidc, I'oreiul her t<) 
take refuge in England, Meanwhile in Ireland, which, as 
we have seen in the last chajiter, was in a 
state of partial rol)ollion at Elizabeth's ac- 
cession, tho revolt of Hhane D’Neill (j,). 400) had l»rukea out 
again in 1562, and had terminated only to be sueoeedod in 
1669 by the far more serious rising of the Horaldinos. 

During tho next twenty years England piwseil through a 
period of unparalleled difficulties, (Jalvinists 
and Catholics struggloil for supronuusy. Tho 
presence of Mary in England constituted a 
perpetual danger, and tlio outlook on tho continent was 
unoertnia Archbishop Parker (1561)-1575) endtsavoured by 
moans of tho High Commission Court and tho Book of 
Advertlsomonts to ouforce uniformity. The Indopondent 
party arose, and Parliament, itaolf strongly Puritan, onforcod 
in 1671 subscription to tho Thirty-nine Articlos. Archbishop 
Orindal (1676 -1683), himself a moderate Puritan, refused bo re- 
press Puritanism, and was suspended by EUzalioth (p, 317). This 
steady growth of the Protosbsnt party in Eiigland was duo in 
great measure to the aggressive attitude of feho Paiiacy and to 
^0 steady dovelopmeub of the Counter-ltoformabion. The 
imprisonment of jMaty at England htpnght in Its tmiu pldta 
for her release, for overthrow bf of 

Msobeth, and the of CatJiplfo^ A Conspiracy 

he^ed fay theI)uko.o#''jf^^|(t;op}kp^;^ Ofatph«r»':lil0&, and 
.j^.'insurreetion' of, ;suppro8Bod 

■fcsforo.the 'ond of 'the' year; , of 

.■,t; ■ 
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Elizabeth by Pius V. was followed by the discovery of Ridolii’s 
plot (1571), the execution of Norfolk (1572), the arrival of a 
large number of seminary priests from Douai to stir up tho 
Catholics in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and tho under- 
hand intrigues of Spain. 

During this dangerous period (1568-1584) Elizabeth found 
support (1) in the attitude of Parliament, 
(2) in tho revolt of the Netherlands, (3) in her 
alliance with France. The Parliament of 
1572, like all tho Parliaments of the reign, displayed a strong 
Puritan feeling and warmly supported tho Queen against her 
enemies. Tho same year tho Dutch rose against Spain, and 
Philip, fearful of driving England into a close alliance with 
Franco, and of imperilling his hold on tho Netherlands, refused 
to regard the repeated aggressions of England as a cmw 
heUi. Henceforth Elizabeth secretly assisted tho rising under 
William of Orange, though she always hoped to bring about 
a compromise between the contending parties. In 1577 .1 )rako 
commenced his voyage round the world, and during tho next 
three years attacked tho Spanish colonics, inflicting very serious 
damage on Spanish trade (p. 494), In April, 1572, Elizabeth, 
after one or two false stops, had at last concluded a dofonsivo 
alliance with Franco, and this alliance was till 1684 “ tho 
corner-stone of her foreign policy.” Tho Massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew did not impair this friendship between tho two 
Gtevemments, which proved of tho utmost value to England. 
In 1678 diplomatic relations (broken off in 1671) with Spain 
were renewed with the arrival of Mendoza in England, though 
in the following year Philip sent troops to Ireland and incit^ 
a Catibolic reaetion in Scotland Till 1584 Elizabeth’s waiting 
policy, pureued in opposition to tho wish of Cecil, who always 
desired a thorough-going anti-Oatholic cnisade at home and 
. abroad, p«w^ successful. Instead of fonwing a 

league mtlh all foreignl’Totestaats and entering 
upn itt ihtemeoine war with Catholics at Home 
and abroad, instead of a I'r^h prince and intoriering 

in Boo^aitd, 'Whebe^ party, headed by 

strui^ir^ ;Eiiin4 ^IStuart, Duke 'M- hennox, 
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was broken off. Events showed the correctness of her judg- 
ment, and the position of England at the beginning of 
3684# jiistilied her determination to preserve peace. The Itaid 
of Euthven (August, 1582) overthrew tlie party of Lennox, 
avenged the death of Morton, and showeel the abscncjo of 
danger to England from a country torn by rival noble 
factions. England had since her ac({ession enjoyed peace and 
good govormnent, and in 15<S4 was strong, prosperous, and pre- 
pared for the groat struggle which could no longer be uvertesd. 


Undeu Elizabeth the reformed settlement of religion which 

obtained in the early years of Edward VI. was 

restored, as far as one time can ever reprodiuio <5- Raymond 

another. Jiut the point at whi(!h tho (^ntjen p.i4 (ri«r. ' 

stopped in her anti-lloinanisin, and the point 

at which wore fixed tho doctrine and discipline of tho t,‘linr<'h of 

England for tho rest of tho sixteenth century, was, in tCfdinical 

tonns, well-nigh the same as tho point urrive<l at by tho 

second I'rayor Book of Edward VI. (15.'52 ; p. 181). 

Tho most oxtroino developments of tlenovan and Zwinglian 
Protestantism, which wore on tho ywint of 
bringing to pass a third revision of tho 
Liturgy at tho end of nor brother s reign, were im#.#. 
held in check by Elizabeth and her chief 
advisors in Church matters. Cooil and Parker ; the now re- 
vision of 1669 was oven slightly — like all subsequent additions 
and corrections of the Prayer Book — in favour of tho Anglican 
Catholicism of Henry VIIL’s last years, and of the first Eiqjlish 
Idtuigy ; the distinctive religious mark of the now reign was 
the evolution of organised Puritanism on the one side, and 
on tho other of that High tjrpo of CJhurchmanship which 
produced the work of Hooker, Andrewes, and Laud, and the 
first Old Catholic school of modem timos. 

Thus, while on one side the oonneoUou with Eomo was finally 
and promptly broken ; while tlie religion of English society, as 
a whole, ceased fimm the year 1668 to aoknowled^ the Papal 
obedience and took to itself gradually i popular Protestant 
character of an unmistakable kihd-t<yot, within that once 
compact iKKiy of abhorreni of a division became 

every year mure apparent 1^^ ^ moderate of tho 
tr 2 
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Anglican or Royalist party and the unconiproiuising zealot 
of the school of Calvin and of Knox. 

The permanent threefold division of English religion 
into Churchman, Nonconfonnist, and Roman 
*^st^*^* Catholic begins in the reign of Elizabeth for 
all practical purposes, though she would have 
been the last to recognise the fact. To her, as to the bishops, 
there was never more than one Church in England — the 
Church recogirisod and protected by the State, said the Court; 
the Church of the ancient ministerial succession, said the 
High Churchmen who came to the front in the later years of 
the reign. 

But in this later as well as in the earlier period of the 
Tudor Revolution, the central thought in all 
of^ oiuMt. change and settlement was national, 

political, or social rather than ecclesiastical. 
The reformation of the Church, as of all other parts of the 
Bnglish social system, was the work of the State, of the Crown, 
as representing the people. And, except in the reign of 
Henry VI 11. himself, no epoch of the Tudor dynasty shows the 
secondary place of purely religious interests, in the transition 
from the Middle Ago.s to the Modem World, more thoroughly 
than the ago of Elizabeth. The Church is treated very much 
as an arm of the Civil Service — a dignified but pleasantly 
helpless proy^of an impecunious sovereign and a rapacious 
Court ; the Queen, without the title, enjoys a full reality of 
supreme headship; each one of the now Queen’s primates 
at Canterbury — Parker, (Jrindal, Whitgift — complains without 
ceasing of the petty oppressions of powerful laymen. Still 
more is the subject and tributary position of the English 
Establishinont at this time proved by the tone of the 
current apologies for its rofomation, such as Jowoll’s, where 
the main charge against Popery is its disloyalty to princes, 
and the main boast of the reformer is his own obedience to 


the groat laws of Olirist — “Render unto Cafflar the things 
tihat are Caosar’s," for " My kingdom is not of this world" 

! On the Prayer Book, the Articlos of Eelig^on, and the 
: , , Homilies* appointed to be read in chtucohes, 

was stamped the same mark ef Rtat® control. 
1,1; omamants of ohurehes «*ict»d 

<wyg HMSUr'oa blooSSiiaww (Vmit Ub. 
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authority of I’ai’liamcnt ; the General Councils of the Church 
could not he gathered together without the conimaiidinont and 
will of Princes; the sin of rebellion was denounced in the 
only authorised seniions of the time us tlie most deadly of all 
crimes. “ For this,” * as J owell declares, “ is our doctrine, that 
every soul, of what calling soever ho be — be ho tnonk, bo he 
preacher, bo ho prophet, be he apostle — ought to bo subject to 
kings and magistrates.” f 

And this subjection, enforced tis rigidly by Cecil in 1570 as 
by Henry and Cromwell in carried with it not merely a 
paralysis of Church machinery and Church action (exoej)! so 
far as the Government allowed), not nuindy the groat central 
doctrine and position that the Crown’s majesty had the care 
of the souls as w<ill as of tins bo<lios of its subjects — but an 
infinite amount of petty tyranny. Elizabeth’s language to the 
Bishop of Ely, like Henry VIII.’s to the Archbishop of Dnldin, 
wiis the language of the ( !ourt to any ecclesiastic who tri<‘d to 
assert rights of any sort against the good pleasure of the 
Govommont, its friends and favourites. The proud prelate, 
who had shown an impardonahlo and amazing rohictanco to 
resign to Christopher Hatton with cheerful roaflinesa the 
gardens of Ely House, is warned to n!meitd)er who it was that 
had made him ; if he did not come to a better mind on that 
point, the Queen soroamod at him, ns it were, hy letter — “ by 
God I will unfrock you." Not oven her father had ever dealt 
more plainly with a “ lewd priest." In a way that urtpleasantly 
recalls some of the exactions of William Kufus, wo hear of 
bishoprics often kept vacant, while the Crown drew the 
revenues ; of constantly recurring grants t>f Church property 
to noble, or powerful, or at least imiwrt,unato, iKjggars; 
especially of the Commissions of Conooalmorit, issued under 
the guise of completing the work of monastic dissolutloa by 
inquiring if the Crown was still defrauded by any ooncoal- 
ment of confiscated property. 

inti) “namoti not a sinirttlar or Chly nin, m is ttwft »ud saoh liko, but ho 
tuunoth th(i wholo pnMle and sfok ot aU stus Miaiiiytt Ood sad wm." 

•“ Apology," Fart It., p. S3 (OMSda’s «d.). 

t Contrast wlih this «Kttw>n« nia4i«»iril|i oiiai^man's aWtudo, os 
oxpjRMiod In Bontfaoo VIX]C.> is altoKrthor 

iUtomaay that ovoty human nhooM tho Eoman FontUl." 

(A.0. 1802.) 
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Those counaissions were so shainefully abused by the Court 
harpies, the “bottomless Baggs” thus let loose 
clergy, that Burleigh himself in- 
terfered to spoil their game, and desired of 
Parker “ some particular information against them.” It was 
forthcoming in abundance ; * but so manypeople, from Leicester 
downwards, were interested in the extortions, that they recurred 
“ oven to the latter end of the reign.” And they wont so far 
as to procure many of the possessions of the churches, especially 
the now foundations, as concealments, “and that for very 
trifios.”t A more extreme way to scourge the clergy, as Parker 
wrote on Christmas Day, 1572, could not have been devised. 

Thus it was not wonderful that Elizabeth’s reign came to 
look like an Egyptian bondage to those Churchmen of the 
seventeenth century, who, with high ideas of ecclesiastical 
privilege, wore not tempted to quarrel with a Royal patronage 
so kindly and so watchful as that of the earlier Stuarts. But 
at the time, in the intensely embittered war 
between the Protestant or anti-Papal world 
and the Catholic Reaction, there was little 
room for any party of Anglican defenders. The Queen’s life 
stood between them and extermination or apostasy — so be- 
lieved the ordinary ministers of the English reformed re- 
ligion in 1500. The govoinmcnt which saved their lives and 
gave them the means of subsistence was a saviour many years 
before it was thought of as a plunderer. And the supremacy 
of the lay power over the ecclesiastical had boon too com- 
pletely achieved for a cloricd interest, in the England of 
Elizabeth’s early years, to exist apart. All who protested 
against the Pope's system were hi one boat together ; and the 
man who could tight best had the undisputed right to 
steer it 

This underlay the other fact: that the compromise on 

* ThuH Parkor wrottt, Dociombor SR, 1072, to Burleigh : “ Will this turn to 
hcffiour, ftftor the fruits, touth*, sulwltllaH, of late most liberolly gruitod : 
after the orrearogeM of twthit, of eubeldiw, from King Kntty'tt required 
and nxtortodi oiut noma of theee . , ■ twioe and thrioa dteoharged, and now 
after ail thb tiuoh ptMtlmeii to be promradf” ■ • ■ “ I oon eajr no more,'’ ho 
odds in April n«Kt, to the tame friend, “ but Jmuh mlmMatnir nootri. Kwt mo^na 
bi‘ nfbna" " whiedt - ohort osiHrwwlotw, inalnoatiug the miwntdiio estola of 

... 
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which rusted the religious establishment of the now reign was 
scarcely supported by anyone for its own sake; was as furiously 
attacked by Calvin’s men us by the Pope’s; was a sort of 
Laodicean mixture to all the zealots who supplied the mar- 
tyrs of Mary’s cruelty, and only won its way as a practical 
working evasion of the spiritual tyranny both of Rome and 
<«oneva, by slow degrees, almost in spite of itself, by the fact 
of inherent reasonaldeness, in times when passionate unreason 
guided the religious feeling of most. For the Church of 
England survived the attacks of Romanist and I’uritan alike, 
because it suited the mass of English lay people better than 
either of the two extremes which tlireatened to crush it, and 
because it was, on the whole, amenable to the will of that 
same people. 

Between 155Sand 1 584 two archbishops carried out the will 
of the government in (.!hurch matters. Matthew Parker (155i>- 
1575) was the most faithful, as he was the earliest expression 
of the distinctive Elizabethan sottlomont of religion. Clrindal 
<167(5-83), who followed him, and Whitgift (16811-1604), who 
followed Grindal, wore either too Puritan or too Anglican for 
the exact corrospondonco that was aimed at between Lambeth 
and Westminster. But this was realised under Parker: ho 
was loss troubled by Nonconformity, by court intrigue, by 
potty intorforonco, than either of his successors — though he 
enjoyed plenty of worry from all these sources — and he had 
the personal confidence of the Qneon and of Cerjil beyond any 
other ecclesiastic of the time. 

It is only possible hero to give the briefest outline of 
religious history during the years of those two Primates 
(1558-1683) ; but wo should miss the real character of that 
history if wo thought of either Parker or Grindal as having 
an independent poUesy, or forgot to notice the plaoo of Oecil in 
Church as well as in State. In a very real, sense, the reign of 
Elizal^h is the reign of Oecil; and whereas it is common 
enough to get a recognition of the groat per- 
sonal 8 haa ?0 of the (j^een in the religious. . 
settlement, we are yet in want of aipi ade«(ha4e 
view of (Cecil’s oontrol of and interfecenoe 
with the same, l^t the^ is hard^iy a diShmlty oonfeonting 
Parker about which he deni i^t <|^i^lt Hr. Secteti^ (the 
fiOrd Treasurer Burleigh of liett ; and though 
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Cecil was apparently in favour of a more thoroughgoing “ re- 
<luction of the Church to its former purity,” the practical 
outcome, in doctrine as in ritual, of the Elizabethan settle- 
ment was so far more Protestant than the letter of the Prayer 
Book and its rubrics, that he had every reason to bo satishod 
with the reduction. Thus, the government of the Church is 
through Parker, by Cecil, with occasional interference of the 
Queen against the will of both. But the seasons were very 
few when the calm wisdom of the minister could not, in the 
long nm, control the impetuous, ever-changing moods of tho 
sovereign, whoso distrust of herself wtis her own salvation. 

Unfortunately, the ultimate control of good sense was 
often delayed long enough for a great deal of incidental 
trouble to be felt. " Her Majesty told him once,” Parker com- 
plained, at tho end of his life,* “ that ho had supreme govern- 
ment ecclesiastical, but what is it to govern cumbered with 
such subtilty ? Ho charged the Lord Treasurer to use still 
such things ns might make to good judgment and help her 
Majesty’s govomnient in princely constancy, whatever tho 
policy of the world would induce. To dance in a net in this 
world is but more vanity.” 

Tho primacy of Parker was marked by a munbor of 
legislative acts, re-establishing, though in a more mo<lorato 
way, the chief characteristics of the system of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. 

1, Tho Act of Supremacy, brought into Parliament Feb- 
ruary 27th, passed into law April 2J)th, 1560, 
restored to tho Crown tho ancient juris- 
diction " over tho state ecclesiastical,” over all 


spiritual courts and persons, and empowered the Queen by 
letters patent to give commissionf to such as wore thought fit 
to "visit, reform, redress, order, correot, and 


niim^iit errors, heresies, schisms, 

abuses and offences .... which by any 
manner of spiritual jurisdiction can be lawfully rofonnoo, 
didored, or amended." The same Act contained clauses 
tho Acts made for religion in Mary’s rdign, and 
of Henry VIII and Edward VL For the titlo 
that of Supreme.. Governor', 


' ■■ 
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and tho vast 2)f>wc‘rs f,dveii to tlift ('!r()wu by tliis st,atuto wore 
somewhat limited by a definition of the Inircisics and em»rs 
that fell within its scope. Nothinjf was to bo punished as 
false doctrintJ unless it eould be proved to be such by 
H<jripturc, by one of the first four councils, by a national or 
provincial synod “ dofermininf' accordinf( to tho Word of 
(rod,” or by I’arliament in time to oomo, with the assent of 
(Jonvocation. 

IJy tho same Act the old method of nominating bishops 
by 0<)ii(/4 (I'el.lri', instea<l of by letters pat<!nt, was rostxirod: 
penalties wens (hmounwKl against all tnaiutainors of the I'apal 
supremacy : and tlm oath acknowledging the Hoyal headship 
in spirituals as well as temporals was imposed U[>on every 
holder of otKee under tho drown, which thus resumed the 
absolute discretionary power of 15.‘{4 over tho ( Church. 

2. Matt-ers of government, being thus provided for, mattcjm 
of religion proper, of litiiigical an<l rittial 
usage, wore next dealt with hy the revised 
I’rayor Hook of ISSff. First, until tho doin- 
trnttfKj of Eight appointofl to revise c.ould issue tho final text, 
a Iloyal proedamation of Dec. 27th, 1658, providotl for tho 
intorinj, commanding “all manner of persons to forbear to 
teach or preach" or to use any public prayer, other than 
what was alreiwiy used. 

'file revision, in spite of Elizabeth’s own proforonco for 
formularies of a Catholic tone, tfH)k tho second or more 
Protestant book of Edward VI, ( 1662 ) as a basis, and simply 
re-issuad it with a few important though apparently slight 
changes, intended to conciliate all the more moderaU) of the 
old-fashioned pwrty. Thus tho form of administration of tho 
Communion was made up the union of the two ckusce, 
which, separately used, had so sharply defined the difiWence 
between the first two editions of the English I^yer Btmk. 
" Tho body of our Ijorii Jesus Christ , . , preaorvo thy 
body and soul unto everlastu^ life." "Take and eat this in 
rem0mbrance that Christ died for thee* and feed on Him 
in thy heart by Jtfth Arith tte^ tho do- 

^(daradon on kneeling-;. .. at /ehd;.: Comnmnm^^ 
OMoo. commonly ' originally 

'printed' in 1662 /'M:'a; ;'Otdi|0^^ 'Protestant 

'party, was omitted, of tho Real 
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Presence disappeared for good from the Anglican Liturgy, 
which no longer denied “ the real essential presence of Christ’s 
flesh and blood” in the Sacrament. The sufi'rago in the 
Litany which prayed for deliverance “from the Hi-shop of 
Eomo and all his detestable ononnities” was cut out: a 
Table of Sunday Lessons was added, and the Ornaments 
Rubric, prescribing the vestments and church ornaments of 
the second year of Edward VI. (1 548-9), wius in.sertcd at the 
last moment, seemingly by the Queen in council after the 
formal passing of the book through Parliament.* 

3. The use of the revised Prayer Hook was enforced, and 

the now settlement of religion defined and 

m^oraaty. aflinnod in the Act of Uniformity, whicli 
passed into law April 28th, 1559, by a 
majority of three in the House of Lords, and gsivo the Crown 
a general power of publishing such further “ coromonies and 
rites” as might bo thought fit A fine of one shilling Wiis 
impo-sod for each case of absence from the reformed church 
service, without reasonable excuse, after the day when it 
should bo generally taken into use — namely, the feast of S. 
John baptist (June 24th), 1559. 

4. The old Tudor privilege of Church spoliation, disguised 

under well-sounding terms of law, was also 
restored to tho Crown by three minor Acts of 
EeTMine. Elizabeths first Parliament, one giving first- 
fruits and tenths, another tho revomtOH of 
Mary’s religious foundations, and tho third the luanors of 
vacant sees to the Supreme Governor of jCnglish religion. 
The Queen also gained a special power o£ annexing the 
coveted possessions of any bishopric or benefice in the king- 
dom, giving in exchange impropriate tithes; but, as ovoiy one of 
her archbishops bewailed, tho sovereign never o«ne off the 
loser by this conveyance. 

6. To supplement the Prayer Book and tho acts above 

in. iwaaottcm fi%-thre6 Ityu«otiona.t reprinted 

with important changes from those of King 

* Tlw gthml dffoot of iltwadonci wiw to' take away IWta 

fioede til. diatilnotly asti-Bi.dt»ral efiataotar w-ktoh tfia filM 

8. Cfeupok ''’toBf'i ''8,' 
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Kdward, were now issued for tin- jfiiidiineo of (ho Church, 
more osiHioially in the t rouhlod interval hot, ween the dei)o.si- 
tiou of the Marian hierarehy and the liKtablishnieut <.>f their 


suofiossors. 

(i. Jf'or, in striking oontrast to the attitude of the main body 
of the jtarish clergy, among whom only ISO 
out of SOUK! 0,000 are said to have rosignu<l, **** ^Jd^w**”** 
the biKho])s whom Elizabeth found in office Bjnsoopate. 
proved thoroughly intractable, and had to be 
deprived and committed to custody. Only one, Oglethorpe 
of Carlisle, would act at her coronation : only <tne, Kitchen of 
Llandaff, would subscriU) the new Acts of Suprenuuy and 
Uniformity: the raiiks of the Episcopate had been terribly 
thinne<l by death, but of the survivors, fourtee!i out of tifteou 
refused to yield (May ir)th, irmiJ), and of the twenty-six 
English sees of that time twonty-tivo \v»;ro now vacant. 

If the rank and file of the (^m*en's party could have hiul 
their way, they would never have i>eou tilled 
again, and the lino of English bishops would 
have closed with Polo atul his sutVrugans, but 
the (xovornmout had detenninod tnaintain the old mothiKls 
of Chundx order, and Matthew Parker, I Jean of Lincoln under 
King Edward, was forced into the M.<itropr>litiui See after a 
long delay, and <jonsecraUKl Archbishop of Uantorbury in 
Lambeth (Jha|)ol on I>oc. I7th, 1550. The itmst nni>ortant of 
the other dioceses were ell tilled l»y tlio end of Jan,, 1500, and 
the fonnal work of the EUzalmthan scsttleinont of religion was 
ooinpleto, at least in outline. 

T. In the next fifteen years, under Parker’s direcstion, 
several efforts wore iua<le to define more 
clearly the Church’s position in juattors of 
doctrine, ritual, discipline, and govern- iwaSSt 
ment 

A. A» to doctrine, wo have first the Eleven Articles of 


ISW, the Thirty-Nine Articles of 

roeluced from ’ the forty-two of Mwnrd VI„ 

and finally issued in 157 J., the Completed of Ififitt, 

in which Mwardien material wm again nsecl as a basis, and 

Doan Nowell’s aiwrtivo to rc-i^iilo Voynet'* catechiwn 

as a summary of (iliiureh of 

: Beridos tiieso, the Bbhopi was an attempt 
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to give a thorougUy Anglican version of the ScripUiros, in 
opposition to the popular Geneva Bible, with its Calvinistic 
notes; and, lastly, though only the work of a single man, 
Jewell’s Apology of the Church of England was accepted 
on all sides as the complete and satisfactory statement of her 
position in 15(52. 

B. As to ritual, these years saw the opening of the end- 

less Vcstiarian Controversy. The letter of 
wtuai. Prayer Book in the Ornaments Exibric, 

and the personal predilections of the (Jueen, required the use 
of all the chief modiieval vestments, as ordered in the first 
English Liturgy of 1 54!). In practice it was found extremely 
difiicult to enforce the use of the surplice only. The com- 
promise attempted by I’arkor in his Advertisements of 1566 
(p. 426), which ordered the surplice in all parish churiihes, with 
the addition of the cope at Communion in cathedrals and 
collegiate foundations, was a failure, and from the year 15(53 
there is a continuous struggle with a more or loss organised 
Noncjonfonnity within the Church. 

C. The struggle to enforce the discipline of the Church, 

tlio fight for the Godly discipline, was the 
^^**’*®^*‘ struggle which Elizabeth’s death found as 
present as her early years had done: it was a struggle to 
enforce a minimum of ritual upon the Puritans and Precisians 
and a maximum of morality upon the scandalous ministers 
who then troubled the Church in perhaps unusual force. In 
spite of all the eftbrts of the Queen, Parker, and Cecil, it would 
not bo easy to exaggerate the variety of usage within the 
churches, the evasion of the most plain requirements of the 
Prayer Book, or the disorder of spiritual interests as a whole, 
more especially in the outlying districts.* 

* For the low condition of the Ohnroh,«.?. in 1572, cf, Stryprfe "Parker," H. ■ 
2n4--5. “ The Oharoh wtw neglected, oocaHioned, in meaeuro, by controveniflii 
about the OhurOh’ii government, and other external mattere . , , which 
employed the tlioughta and real of Clergy and Iiaity. The ehnrohmen heaimi 
tip many benefioee upon thomnolvee, and resided upon none j many 
their lends, made wastes Of their woods, granted advowsons to their cthUdrsh. 
(Dtasthes ran greatly into decays : were kept nasty and filthy, and. Otifisoant 
■ |^■(lo4*s wondiip. 

' ' 4ipM»g tibe laity there wss little devotion, 

“_|!lpi6^i;l)»y'gt9a(ily profaned and little observed. 
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Thu Puritan opposition found I'rionds enough aniono tlio 
great nion at (Jourt to he able to tliwart I’arkcr at every 
turn: lie declared again and again to (.^teil that he was wesary 
of his life — “some drew hack while he drew forward.” What 
was tlie use of struggling with .sueli a stone of Sisyphus i “ 1 
may not work against I’uritans,” he cries in despair, in the 
last yc'ar of his life, “ though the laws be against them.” 

I). As to governinent, the standing difKeulty of a dual 
control — a nominal one by the bishops, a real 
one by the (Jouneil— hampered the work of 
Parker and (irindal, and it was only witli the primaey gf 
Whitgift, wduiii the Fleolesiastical doinmission was put on a 
permanent footing, and both councillors and bishops wore 
enlistofl in its service and joined in a single board, which 
really controlled the government of the Church of Kngland, 
that any improvomont was reached in the praeti<jnl working 
of ecclesiastical affairs. Unfortunately for the (hurch, this 
practical improvomont was associated with such an iucrcaso of 
dogmatic clearneas an<l ‘‘iwlmired" severity, that ilissont liogan 
to take a much more serious shape. On another side, the 
attempt to give tho (Ihurcli of Kngland a co<lo of rofonued 
canon law fell to tho ground now and for ever (1671-2) in tho 
failure to gain Parliainetitary sanction for the Refonnatio 
fjogum Efjc.losiastioannn, prepared and brought forward iiniler 
Honty VIIL and Edward VI. It was not tho interest or 
wish of Court, Council, or Coiniuons to allow tho Church they 
had "amended" to develop its organisotion or to gain a basis 
for mdependent action. Lot it remain as ainorjihons, as vague, 
0 £ harmless as possible, consistently with such docent con* 
formlty to the rules of State as any branch of civil service 
would demand. 

Grindal, who refused to bo altogether guided by the r<yal 
supremacy ho oekne wled^, found hmiself 
sharply oheokod, Oh ms demur to the 
Queen’s siipprossion df the 

“’Uanj 

"Tti« boart a'ltWief Iswtotw 

Iplseo, 

' ; ' "LU wttioh numedim." 

. .;'IhNldM tUis, (^ti7{Ki, 

if. 2S7) Oi th« 

'iSuvNliiia'.Senth ‘WiM gh-S. 
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prophesyings or clossj inoctings of tlio I’uritiins, where 
ministers and laymen* met together to disenss tlioology and 
practise debate in divinity, he was snspendod, his see siKines- 
tered, and the main part of his work delegated to other and 
more pliant officials. The punishment was roinovod in 1582, 
just before his death, when his spirit was “enough purgial 
of his proud folly,” and ho had forgotten the words with 
which ho had once, in 1577, stood up against the State 
commands — “ That in matters of faith bishops wore wont 
to judge of Christian (unperors, not emperors of the 
bishops.” 

Ho, like the other Churchmen of the day, had to hiarn 
that lesson that Jewell had learnt so well — “ That a Christian 
prince hath the charge of both tables, temporal and spiritual, 
committed to him by God, to the end ho may understand that 
not temporal matters only, but also religious and ecclosiusticul 
causes pertain to his offieo.” 

For to that view wore doggedly pledged the mass of the 
English people, the whole nation with the exception of three 
small groups — the Protestant Separatists of 15(14 and lator 
years, the Roman Separatists of 1570, and a few, a very few, 
within the Established Church, who sympathised witli tho 
unbending theories, though not with the self-abnegation, of 
one or other, or both, of these extremes. 


The reigns of tho son and elder daughter of Henry VIII, have 
little architectural sigruficanoe. The Duke of Homorsefc, the 
Protector, was a great patron of the ltdiao 
John of Padua, an artist who had heea 
aadAxi employed, in a more or loss subordinate 
character, in France, and who brought to Ms 
work, though with probably lees mtelligenco and invWBtitm, 
the same ideas which are exemplified abroad by the work 
of Vignola, Eescot, and He I/ormet The Itedian arehkeetiisb 
was, in fact, about to close its grip oa 


, * 6r<nd»l w»e quite t««4f to be iibo^ted .tibw.lpWiiatoW'te.Mk ■' 

»•**«*» on, . aa 

tbete.abttNiNit.M 
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linally to stranglo it ; but, during the ]>criod of tlio agony a 
dovolopmout of groat interest took place, 
largely in the reign «»f Klizabcth, whicii has 
left its traces all over Hngland. 

It is conimonly said that the* Klizabotlian architooturo 
grow out of the attempt to reconcile tins 
English (iothi<i with tlm classical Italian. 

But if there was any such attempt, it would seem to have 
been made unconsciously, (lliis-sical details, no doubt, were 
borrowed from the Italimi monuinents, which wore the real 
beginnings of the Eenais.sance in Kngland. These datis back 
to the very tii'st years of the lientury, while the Kenaissanco 
architecture was thrcc-quartors of a (ientury later. Ellzal»ethan 
is at first irregular in plan, (lothic in feeling, troubling itself 
little about {iroportion, but delightfully jiicturesipie. The later, 
or more fully deviiloped Klisjabethan, is distinguished by 
regularity, and by a feeling for projiortion in mass and fiM;ado, 
which is much juoro Italian, even I'alladian in spirit, though 
Palladio was not yet an infiuonoo. John of Padua, or at 
any rate tho arohit^^t of Longlcat, is probably responsible, 
to ft large extent, for this ohimgo of fooling. But whoever may 
be responsible, it is (juito imiKissiblo to compare tho two kinds 
of work without sooing that a groat change has boon in progross, 

Knole, PonshiU'st an<l Haddou Hall are, iiorhaps, the most 
typical spooimons of houses built in that 
earlier style of what wo may call tho in- 
digenous Elizabethan — tho Elizabethan, that 
is, which is tho most English and least Italian. All three 
were robullclmgs, with additions,, of fortified manor-houses of 
early date, and present all sorts of ebmmdrums for the 
inquirer who would dubnininato between the old and the 
new. There is great variety in arrangement in all of them, 
though a few features may he desoribed as 
normal: but these ware present long heforo, *"‘“*®***** 
and are found long after, the reign of Elkabeth. Such 
were the great served daily, the 

long gallery, iwaaily iwceas te the and the 

soJ^, or , witIvdili'ivi^rreO,w,V ; was a 
oh^l or such as 

Moat,'thohgh. ,o<i^ (Oobham, 
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course, infinitely more picturesque than their more Italianized 
contemporaries, which differ from them chieffy by their 
symmetry and their proportion, and, not unfrequently, their 
absolute regularity of plan. The name of those, too, is legion, 
Longleat, Hardwick, and Audloy End, the 

E^'^hai ^^bied Kenilworth, and the famous Kingston 
House at Bradford-on-Avon, being the most 
famous. Longleat, perhaps, shows the Italian infiuences most 
clearly, not only in details, siuth as the engaged column 
between the windows and at the central doorway, but in its 
superb projwtions, and the stately uniformity of its mass. 
Ihxt Kingston House, or the Duke's house ” at Bradford, 
though smaller, is more beautiful — indeed, perhaps the most 
beautiful specimen that wo possess. The following descrip- 
tion by an enthusiastic admirer of Elizabethan will serve to 
explain its typical character : — 

** The front has two storoye, topjiod by attics andor three gablen. The 
central window projects squarely; the side windows arc much wider, and 
each projects in a small somboireular bow. Over the windows is a 
beaudfiil fiat balustrading, not'lh the least Italian, yet not Gothic. Tliis 
l)ahiH<rading is typically Elizabethan; and ou the terrace and steps 
into the gfardon it is of the same character, btit of a different pattern. 
Between the projiicting windows are others, flat, so that the whole front 
is taken up with a serios of lights, those on the ground-floor being inter- 
rupted only by the ■ entrance. These windows are formed by stone 
xnullions, two transoms, in each opening, running along tlm wh<de front. 
The chimneys are plain and square, set oonicrwise. There are two gables 
at the side of the house, with four tall, plain, double-cross mullioned 
windows in two storeys. The back is very like the front, but plainer. 
The entrance doorway from the terrace is the only place whore we see any 
Italian features, two graceful, but very plain, engaged columns standing 
on either side. Unlike so many houses of the period, the dnke^s has no 
courtyard, the centre being occupied by a wide newel stair, an nnusual 
but very pleasing feature. The rooms are, of course, magnlfleeatly 
lighted, and are light in proportion to tlieir size. The ceilings are beantl* 
fully decorated with plaster fret-work. There is not, except in a Idhd 
of cresting over the door, and the balustrade]^ alresdj nteniionod^ abi 
inch of ornament anywhere; yet the eff^t is i»imamoutid in no 
degree* The whole front is aWt £0, ftet highv abodt flQ 
There can be little doubt ihat the same areMt^t 
1 ^' XiongUai. In each there is 'ihe' Sani6;''rolljf^ 
tjbtn hpoa ornament, to insure'" an omat^tal 

bttHlingjsv the; same; mid. 

Jonw,«tt4 
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Not, jierhaps, quite abrciist of the Italianized Elizabotlian, 
but, as one may say, at its girtlis, cairio. the now style, wliieli 
owed nothing to Gothic, but was wholly the product of the 
classical Ilonaissanco. Of great buildings in this stylo few 
scorn to have been oroctofl, though Groshani’s Royal Ex- 
change may possibly have been an oxeesption; but none of 
those, so far as is known, remain. Have, or Ilavonius, of 


(Jlovos, scorns to have boon the ar’chitect of the Exchange, and 
ho certainly was of the gate of \’irl.ue anti 
Wisdom, and of tho gate of blonour at Gains ^toWtocture. 

College, ( Cambridge. The former of these was 
completed in ,1507, tho latter in 1574; and it is noteworthy 
that it was hetwoon those very year's that Longleat was being 
built. In both gates th**. archway is slightly pointed. Roth 
aro adorned with Ionic {rihustei's.and both are charming. Tho 
Gate of Honour is, indeed, by itself sirtlicieiit to keep Have’s 
name from being forgotten. Although the details ant not 
quite pure, tho onsomhlo is of the most delhaite beauty and 
balance; and this gate, rrrowticd with a small ternple-liko 
structure of tho Corinthian ordoi*, forms orre of the few 


gems of pure lionaissamso work in this country. Not un- 
naturally, the feeling for classical work seems to have taken 
more root in tho univursitioa, though tho proof of this is 
mostly evidenced by later examples. Elsowhoro one can 
almost fancy that one sees faint gliinmoriug signs of a Gothic 
revival Thus Wollaton, commenced tho year after liOiigleat 
was finished, shows a stronger Gothic feeling, Longford, 
commenced in 1691, when Wollaton was being completed, has 
less Italian dignity than either, though tho uso of tho order 
as a means of decoration is more profuse. There is a jttmbling 
of motives too. Tho Doric pillars which adorn the porch 
immediately support pointtsl arches, while those above them 
are circular. On the whole, during tho latter part of tho 
reign of Blusabeth, there is a tondonoy to that anarehy in 
ar(miteoture which was, a little later, to he exprcMod in tho 
quaint fomii to which the name of daoobean has been 

The reign of SJUxabeth, though an Aughatan age in Htem- 
tuBO, was not distii^fwished by any 
outburst of talent m the diii^tlon SSSSSSy 

pfuntixg or sculpture, 

M^moLof painti:^ datw was a school 
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of miniature, and was destined to have a long life, though 
never to develop into anything of qxiite European excel- 
lence. Nevertheless, the tradition is unbroken from the time 
of Elizabeth to the time of George IV. ; arid Cosway may, not 
unfairly, be designated as the lineal descendant of Nicholas 
Hilliard. It may well be doubted whether, prior to the reign 
of Elizabeth, any artist had devoted himself exclusively 
to this form of painting. Of course Holbein, Zucchoro, 
Van Cleef, Van Heere, the Terlmgs, and others whose names 
have boon mentioned in dealing with the 
reign of Honry VIIL, occasionally painted 
‘‘portraits in little”; but probably the first 
miniaturist pure and simple was Nicholas Hilliard. Ho was 
a Devonshire man of good family, bom in 1647, and began 
life as a goldsmith. He was, to some extent, self-taught, and 
professed to have modelled himself on Holbein, though, in 
tnith, ho seems to have owed more to the old missal painters, 
whom he resembles both in his opaque colours, in his u.so of 
gold to heighten the effect of ornament, and by a certain 
flatness and absence of shadow. Ho scorns to have been a 
precocious genius, and to have begun to paint at the ago of 
foTirtoou. There are miniatures by him of Henry VII. and 
Honry VIII, and of Jane Seymour and her son, tlioiigh 
obviously some of those coitld not have boon taken from the 
life. Queen Elizabeth was frequently painted by H illiard — old 
Hilliard, as ho is called to distinguish him from his son 
Lawrence, also a miniature painter. Ho lived till I (11 9 ; and 
James I. rewarded him in a characteristic manner, by the 
grant of a monopoly of reproducing the royal imago. Ho 
found a younger rival, and indeed much more than a rival, in 
Isaac Oliver, or Olivier. Ho was apparently of French extaw;- 
tion, as the notes in his pocket-lwok, which 
has boon preserved, are partly in that language. 
Ho was bom in 1 66(1 ; and his work, as I)r. Fropert oxticllontly 
Bays, is “second to none in the whole histoty of miniature 
art,” Isaac Oliver pursued his laborious profession until hie 
death in 1(117. Ho was succeeded by his son Peter, a 
mimafcurisf; of almost etpial excellence, to whom his father 
Iwqueathod the refusal of his works “at fyvo shillingB in a 
^imd flheaiMjr than any would pay for them." He eiyoyed 
fhvour of Dharlos I., who «nuployod him to make reriuood 
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copies of the masterpieces of the Koyal colleotions. Out of 
the same school came a long lino of miniaturists, inclmling 
Iklthazar Gerbior, knighted by Gharles in l()2S,llohcrt I'cako 
•who is known to have recoivod paynnent from the Council in 
1012, Hoskins, and the two (Niopors, his nephews, of whom 
Samuel is, and dosorvos to be, the best known; but these, 
though most of them at work in the early part of Churliw’s 
reign belong properly to the Commonwealth and the 
Restoration. 

In the other and higher branches of painting England was 
less fortunate. The insatiable vanity of the * 

(iueon would, no doubt, have given us a richer 
harvest, had not that vanity lieen constrained by an eipially 
imperative parsimony. The colhxit.ion of royal ]>ortraits is, 
however, considerable, though, for the most, part., they arc t he 
work of second-rate Dutchmen or Italians. “A pale Homan 
nose, a head loaded with crowns and powdeired witli diamonds, 
a vast ruff, a vaster fardingalo, and a bushel of pearls, are the 
features by which everybody knows the pictures of tlie (jUiecn 
of England.” Walpole’s sarcastic description is certainly 
graphic enough. 

Fedorigo Zucchoro, an Umbrian, is the greatest Italian 
who painted “her Groce”; and Lucas \'an 
Hoere, Kotol, Marc Gorhardt of Bruges, and “ 

(Jomelis Vroom are bolioved to have luwl the same honour. 
But once more we have a list of foreign names, an<l no con- 
siderable native artist seems to have risen to jiaint the foaturos 
of a reign prolific above all others in men whoso portraits 
wore worth painting. 

A large importation of coined Spanish gold h««l boon one of 
the suggestive incidents of the marriage of 
Philip and Mary, and, consequently, on Kli^a- 
beth’s aocession the usual demand for goM 
coin was somewhat dimi niahoti Bi it soon after her etjcossion a 
commission was issued to Bir Edmund Poekhain and others 
for a coinage of sovereigns, angels angeleUt el exception- 
ally fine gold, ro{)ro8onting the valti^ el thirty, t«n, and five 
shillings rospoctivoly. At the same' time, in the Crown gold 
^of the ordinary twenty-two eerafcs fineness) there were issued 
soverdigns (of twenty ehUlIngs) aiwl JWf>i»ovomi^ crowns 
and half-crowns, of proportbmate v«dfi0l By proolamation, 
V 2 
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too, tlio earlier silver was ordered to be taken at tbrce-fourths 
of its value — pennies, lialf-gi’oats, and the rest, except certain 
tostoons, which were excepted on the ground of exceptional 
inferiority. Subseiiucntly there was an issue of old standard 
silver, including, besides the ordinary denominations, the throe- 
halfpenny piece, and that most singular coin, the silver throo- 
farthings. Most of the base coins wore got into the treasury, 
but not without a good deal of difficulty. There was, in fact, 
a sort of panic in the early part of Elizabeth’s reign, but it was 
put an end to in a heroic fivshion {cf. p. SCO). In 15(51 a final 
proclamation was i,s,suod, lowering the values without de- 
creasing the pureness of the coinage. A list is subjoined : — 


( Sovensiffn formorly curront at 30/. 


Gold 


Fine Gold 


'Real 

te .■ 

uiffel , 
^Sovereign ,, 
Grown Gold ) Half-sovereign 
) Grown „ 
C Half-crown „ 


15 /. 

10 / 

5 /' 

20 /. 

10 /. 

6 /. 

2/8 


to pass for 20/-. 

15/-. 

„ «/ 8 . 

.. 3/4. 

13/4. 
6 / 8 . 
„ 3/4. 

1 / 8 . 


f Shilling to pass for -/8. 
i Shilling „ „ -/4. 

Silver./ J Skilling „ „ -/2. 

Three Half-penny Fioecti -/]. 

. Throe Farthing Pieces -/OJ. 

In addition three groats were to serve as 8d., throe half-groats as 4d., 
and three pennies as 2d. 

vt$ie a great many supplementary and later coin- 
toswm. during the long reign of the Queen » 

those of Louison, which included angels, 
angelets, quarter angels, half and quarter shillings, throo- 
hali^enny and three-farthing pieces, and pennies, were 
ally notable. The use of private tokens increa^ stei«2y j 
lead, leather, and base metals of various kinds toeing^ 
ployed for the purpose. The abundance, df these. 
great that an attempt was.'mado" ,to‘ legaljlse'-the 
in 1570 a licence for their iiMue , was 
of, Bristol A copper ooinage^was;' 

:otiily.re6QiTed the royal 

it ■ a|ipears . i4»t. 
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reform of the coinage was considered by Elizabeth to 

be one of the glories of her reign, but her method of dealing 
with the exceptionally bad silver was characteristic. It was 
transferred in large (piantitics to Ireland, and notwithstanding 
its original inferiority, four thousand pounds of this base 
sOver, only throe ounces Kne, were further diluted into eight 
thousand jiounds of Irish cuiToncy. 

A special fesature of the reign was a coinage for the Indian 
trade. The natives seemed to have been ac- 
customed to vSpanish money, but the (iueoir 
objected to ite use by her subjoc.ts. Accord- 
ingly, crowns, half-csrowns, and sixpences were issued to the 
East Indian traders, but it was found necessary to adjust their 
weight according to the Spanish piastn*. These coins have 
the shield of arms on one side, and on the other the portcullis. 
The portraiture exhibited on (Jiueen Klizabeth’s coins is excel- 
lent, oven on some of the tokens. 


During the tiftoonth century tlio fear of the supernatural 
was slowly drawing round tho minds <»f the 


people of Western Europe, Hitherto tho 
magic of the. people Inul boon of the nature 


S. 8TEBI1E 
Umdo, Acferaiocr, 
JJehttmjr. 


of folklore, rominiscencos of pagan worship 

which had become heresy by tho conquest of tho Christian 

faith ; but when, in 1308, tho Sorbonno published its twenty- 


seven articles dealing with ctmjuratious, with images of devils, 
and sorcery, it gave tho widest possible wivertiseraeiit to tlio 


crime. We have shown how popular Ijeliof in the demoniac 


compact gradually took shap and grow (VoL II., p. 79); but 


it did not loom large in tho public mind till in the tiftoenth 
century the accusation of wircery b^an to bo used as a 
political weapon, ohiofly against women, ■ Thus in 1419, Joan, 
the Queen DowagOT, was committed to prison for sorcery 
against Henry V., and her associate, f rifuc John l^dolph, 
taken in Jersey, ww writ to tho Tower. We have tho charges 
against tho Duchess of Glpucestor and the l)ae!iet» bf Bedford, 
Joan of Arc, and Jane Shore, ^hom the bf York 

and tho Bishop bf of assisting. 

In Scotland, too, the of IH. (lAdO- 

i.lW), wa« bled, to death of the Council 
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for magical practices against his brother ; and, subsequently, 
twelve witches and four wizards were burnt to death in 
Kdinburgh for the same erima 

At the end of the century, what has been well called a 
diabolical nightmare fell on Europe — a nightmare which 
weighed on our country for over a century. In 1484 Innocent 
VIIL issued his celebrated bull against the witches of Ger- 
many, enumerating the evils they wrought, and appointing 
inquisitors to put down the sciuidal. It is difficult to say 
what the effect of this was — a single inquisitor burns 900 in 
fifteen years, 500 are burned in one city in three months. 
The wave of terror did not reach England in any force till 
near the middle of the century. It shows itself almost 
simultaneously in England and Scotland by the revival of 
the old charges of sorcery. This was one of the crimes which 
fell under the jurisdiction of the King’s Couiujil (Vol. II., 
p. 483), of which few records exist ; but wo find /rom them 
that Cromwell issued a proclamation forbiilding it, and Lord 
Hungerford, in England (1640), and Lady Glamnis, sister of 
the Earl of Angus — a Douglas (1537) — were executed for 
attempting the lives of their respective monarohs. As Jlonry 
grew older, and his .thirst for blood grew 
strong, the fear of witchcraft increased ; and 
TOStoSfii. ill 154il the first Act against witchcraft (33 
Henry VIIL, o. 8) was passetl, the “ tricesimo- 
tertio of Henry,” quoted in Ben .Tonson's Alaftemist. The 
practices it forbade wore the devising and practising invo- 
cations tift '.find gold and silver, or to destroy a neighbour's 
person or goods ; the making imagos of men, angols, devils, 
Ixsasts, or fowls; of burying crowns, sceptres, swokIs, rings, 
glasses ; and of tolling whore things lost or stolen should be 
found. The penalty was doath, without benefit of clergy. 
In the same year an Act was passed by the affrighted BarUa- 
ment making it felony, without clergy, to found any prophecy 
on badges, or field boasts, fowls, etc., worh in arms (which 
might bring them into trouMe with our Ichd the kmjd L Olid on 
Jidy 1st a Welsh minstrel suffered under the Act , ■ , ; ; ; . 

.. In the first Barliament of Edward 

fossion' were r^>ealed, with few ei®pption»;:|hht'/h?|^^ 

6. X2). 
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visitation direots tho clergy to enquire after users of clianns, 
etc., and to present ilieiu to the archdeacon. During the 
reign of Mary tho hunt for heretical doctrine was so keen 
chat wo have no record of witch burning ; but in one of the 
first sermons preached before Elizabeth in 1558 by Jewell, he 
took occasion to remark on the widespread sin of sorcery. In 
]5()2 Henry’s law was re-enacted in a nioi’o merciful form 
(.5 Elizabeth, c. 1(5), the first offencio being punished by a 
year’s imprisonment and four exposures in the pillory, a 
second conviction being felony. It scctns that for some time 
there wore few prosecutions under the Act, but in 1575 a 
witch persecution was begun, though not carried out with tho 
ferocity of that begun ancl (sarried on by James. In 1675 two 
children, and Mildred Norrington, tin* maid of ^^'ostwell, were 
pilloried. Koon tho madness spread. In 1577 a waxcai imago 
of Elizabeth was picked U]>, and Dr. Doe was consulted as to 
tho best moans of guarding her (Irace ; but his measures were 
ineffectual, for next year she suffered greatly from pains in her 
tooth, and Deo was again applied to. Such an evident case of 
sorcery was not nogloctod ; tho ordinaries actively took up tho 
search for witches — witness the fate of Himou Pembroke, who, 
being observed to bo lucky at dice, was summoned before the 
ordinary at South warlt But Iwing in tho act of pj^sjing some 
money to the proctor, his head sank and he died ; whereupon 
ho was searched, and they found a tin man holding throe dice, 
marked “chance the dice fortunately,” and “five devilish 
books of coi\juration, and most abominable practices,” After 
1679 the persecution oeased for a time, perhaps, dtecouraged 
by the publication of Keginald Scot’s " Disooverio of Witch- 
craft,” a learned and sensible book, considering the state of 
popular belief Almost the only other execution for witch- 
caraft in the reign after this was tho famous Warboys case in 
1693, when three persons ns.mod Samuels wore executed for 
bewitching, in 1890, the five children of the Throgmorton 
foraily, with seven servants, I^wly CrontweU, and others. The 
story of this oaso h|;moro fhlly preswv^ than usual, since Sir 
Samuel Crom:welh as ilord of Sie manor, founded an aimual 
sermon on witchomft to be preaobed. every Lady-Day in 
Huntingdon by> IXD. or B,D, or OoHego, Cambridge, 

out of the property of (he escheated to 
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Our survey of Englisli alchemy in the previous volumo 
Aintiamy brought US Up to the end of the fifteenth 
century, with its evidence of a revival of 
study in the earlier part of the second half of the century. 
We know of few alchemists in the early part of the sixteenth. 
Sir Robert Greene, of Welby (1467-1538), who is spoken of as 
Comes Palatinus, was a voluminous writer, and Robert Freo- 
love in 1536 makes a copy of Lully’s works, which he values 
at £20. In 1550 he translates Bacon’s “Radix Mundi,” and 
seems to have been living in the Savoy in 1566. The issue of 
base coin in Honry and Edward’s reigns produced the usual 
result of a plentiful crop of alchemists. Men of all classes 
joined in the search for riches, from the yeomen of Kent to 
the treasurer of England. Tho Quoen accepted the dedication 
of many of the works on alchemy, and perhaps with propriety, 
for tho philosopher’s stone was, as Jonson says in the Al- 
chemist, “a wealth unfit for any private subject”; and tho 
fate prophesied to its owner was no unlikely one — 


“ Yon may oomo to ontl 
The reinnant of your days in a loathed x>nson 
By speaking of it.” 

The work of Thomas Chamock gives an interesting ac- 
count of tho way in which he proceeded. Tho potter makes 
him some large vessels for furnaces, and ho has to toll him 
for what they are to be used. Then tho carpenter nmkos a 
stand for them ; and, lastly, he has to go to Ohiddingfold in 
Surrey to the glass-blower to get his vessels blown. Lastly, we 
have an account of 'his troubles and trials ending up with tho 
neighbouring gentleman, who impresses him to serve for tho 
relief of Calais, when ho breaks up his furnaces with a 
hatchet, and marches forth “ with tho cross upon his back " 
to sorvo as a soldior. A note in one of tho Sloano MSS. tolls 
that tho price of a glass body for a still, i.e. a wide-neckod 
flask, was 28. Od. for the gallon size, or Is. 6d. for a potoU, at 
this period. It must be said that some of tho aioheinifite had 
minor secrets, not to be disdained by any women ; " Water 
;to cleanse and keep bright tho skin and flesh, a pi%«^io;ns 
water for purifying and preserving the teeth, oto.,” 

imported to Queon EUssaljeth hy' ono 'hf 
m 1574 A.hondon hahhlmidfor 
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Lully; a Bristol customer forms a mauus(n’i[)t library of 
alchemy; the "‘Master of tlio Eufi^yues” has other transliit.ions 
made for him; the Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity 
resigns his chair to study it more freely — fa(tts like these 
testify to the widespread interest. In truth, though wo 
cannot yet discern it, the birth of sciomte wiis at hand. 

For liftoou years an extraordinary man, Paracelsus (ir)2(J- 
1541), hold the atteuition of Kuropc. The 

^ Pfl»r8iC8lBljL8* 

groi?Kness of liis languiigo, and his iiearty 
animalism, arc tins things that striko a modom ohsorvor most; 
but in his own timo, among the mciii hit so hard hy tho 
“ Kpistolao Obscuntrmn Vironim,” noitlnsr his langiiiigo, bis 
gluttony, nor his drnnknnnoss would be so gnsat as to bo 
noti(5oablo. What was extraordinary was his Issld revolt 
agiiinst authority, and the apjiliention, in some measiin!, ot 
(soiMinon sense to inodiciiKs. \Vo arc (sliieily eoneerned with 
him hero hocauso he gave pnhlicsity to a new theory of the 
cshomical elomonts of bodies. Tins mediieval theory was that 
motals consisted of mensury uisd sulphur, tho impurities of 
which ruado tho ditttsrenots between tinsm, while earths wtsns 
bodies of a different nature. The thssory after I'anusislsuB 
seems to havo booti that all Ixxlios consisted of inertsury, 
sulphur, and salt, to which was soesn added phlegm. Tlio 
sulphur of tho body was tho inflammable part of it, tho 
mereuiy was that which (sould bo siiblimoil or colhsetod from 
the smoke, and the salt was tho ash or earthy substance loft 
when it was burnt. Those aro the ehemical olomonts against 
the theory of which Boyle wrote the “Sceptical Chyiuist” 
Another characteristic of Paracsolsus was his unbridled 
imagination. A whole mytholt)gy of elves and salamanders is 
described in his works. Tho “ honumculus " of Goethe, tho 
flower revived from its burnt ashes of Bir Thomas Browne, 
tho weapon-ssdvo, demogorgon, etc,, of other writers, all 
passed tlurough at sprung firom Paracelsus, If ho was in one 
sense a grot^ tnan, ho. was in every yf^>J a groat charlataa 

From ihis timo alohotny becamp the peculiar property of 

oharlataw and Typioai nwsndKwiv 

ore foimd in tlus &aous^ 

KoUy. The first 

.’ItOard'.'.'of in as ISflO his ears 

.,werO'.. <j%pod eoiruhg ' tisiW '1682 ho became 
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associated with. Dee in magic and alchemy, and in 1583 they 
went abroad. In December, 1586, Kelly wrought the pro- 
jection, and gave away a large number of gold rings on his 
daughter’s marriage ; and when, after various adventures, Deo 
left him and returned to England, Kelly was imprisoned by 
the Emperor. He was finally killed in endeavouring to escape, 
1595. Deo, on the other hand, was the son of a servant of 
Henry VIIL, and became known first as a mathematician, 
writing of algebra, astronojuy, astrology, and geometry. At 
about tho age of forty his attention seems to have been 
turned towards tho Noo-Platonist writers, and he wrote an 
extraordinary little book called “Monas Hieroglyphica ” at 
Antwerp, 1565, addressed to the Emperor Maximilian, on tho 
properties and parts of the alchemical sign for mercury. 
After visiting this emperor ho returned to England and had 
an interview with tho (Juecn early in 1568, in which ho im- 
parted to her tho great secret contained in that work Ho 
now seems to have engaged in the study of alchemy and 
of magic. In 1574 ho wrote to Burghley, asking leave to 
search for hidden treasure (which was illegal), and offering to 
halve any that ho found with him. In tho same year tho 
Queen visited him to see the spirits in his famous specula (one 
of which is now in the British Museum). In 1579 ho revealed 
the secret of the elixir to Roger Cooke — a secret which he 
himself afterwai'ds learnt in 1686 from Kelly. While giving 
Doe credit for his wide learning, his undoubted ability and 
xoal, we cannot but accept tho conclusion that his excursions 
to the Continent covered other secrets than alchemical ones ; 
and that he was, in reality, one of Elizabeth’s political agents, 
especially when wo remember how tho Stoganographia of 
Trithemius, a book of magical conjurations, was shown in the 
eighteenth century to bo a manual of cryptograms for the 
conveyance of secret infonnation. 

The connection between astrology and alchemy, always 
intimate, was never closer than in the periorl 
under notice. Norton's poem (see VeL U,, 
p. 875) had given tho proper astrological periods for each sfa^o 
of the "great work," and this work is only named as one of 
many others because it is in English; astrology was univecs^y 
ib^Eeved in. As time wore on, people began to doaht, first tihe 
of one or the other master of the art, and titen the very 
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foundations of it; till at liust tlio Iriuinpli of the Coiiomican 
system destroyc<l the fnudamontnl htusis of astrology, leaving 
it to bo driven out of court by the eomniou sense of mankind, 
though the fulfilled pi-odictious of the (Jommouwealtli astro- 
logers are still a]>i)(!aled to sis proofs of the science. Vet 
even to the present day our laiigmige bears token of the 
belief, and some of the finest jsasssiges in Shakespeare and 
Milton owe their bcautj’ to the esint of the iistrologe-r. 

The foundsitiou of an English sshool of niedisjiue by Lin- 
acro, and of the (Jollego of I’hysisdans in l.’iliS, 
tended, if anything, to strengthen the hold 
of lustrology on popular belief. The great 
Greek physicians were believers in it, nuiking it a fii'st con- 
dition of success in medicine that the student .should under- 
stand astrology. The doctrimss (»f the eon tple.x ions, humours, 
and (pialitics were intimately bound up with the astr< monacal 
theories in vogue — so imuih so that the greatest physiciian of 
his day, Jerome (Jardan, was also the first astrologer. (Jailed 
to Scotland in 1552 to cure Cardinal Hamilton, he was 
tempted to pass through England and give an ojtiuion on tlie 
state of the king’s health. I Us account shows {dainly that 
the chief desire among the nobles of the eourt was to get 
from the most renowned astrologer of the day some in- 
formation as to how long Edward would live. Accordingly, 
ho calculated his nativity, which sUmds first of twelve na- 
tivities published in full by Cardan. The stars showed a 
suSloiently long life, with sicknesses at the ages of 2ti, 
and 66. But what the stars failed to reveal to him, 
his own common souse told him, and he hurried away from 
England. Scarcely luui ho returned when the news of the 
king’s death reached him ; and Cardan, instead of suppressing 
his predictions, added to them a chapter, “ Wlmt I thought 
afterwards about it" When in England Cardan lodged witli 
Bir John Choke, perha{>s the most leanuxi man in England, 
with whom he may have neon the experiments of Men the 
alchemist in the and where certain^ l>r> Dee made 

his acquaintance, and saw the famous msgie that Cardan 
wore. 
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Natural Science in England, as in modern Europe generally, 
can scarcely be said to liave been definitely 
T. ’vraiTTAKER. set going till the seventeenth century. Before 
In then everything is tentative. At the close of 

the Middle Ages, along with or following the 
humanistic movement, there had been a movoment of return 
to the study of the sciences — mathematical, physical, and 
biological — that had been carried forward some distanc.e by 
the ancients, but in the intervening period had made little or 
no progress. For a century or more nothing had come of the 
movement in special science beyond a few new observations 
that were waiting to bo organised, and some important theories 
that had not yet found verification. The philosophers, indeed, 
in trying to work out now systems, aimed at an explanation 
of the whole of Nature, and soinotimos, by taking up the most 
promising generalisations, wore able to go beyonil both anciiait 
and mediajval thinkers in their cosmictil conceptions. But for 
this, peculiar insight was needed. Now conceptions of the 
world, such as wore involved in the Copeniicati astronomy, 
could not yet bo forced on reluctant minds by undouiablo 
facts ; and not till this has taken place can a scientific theory 
bo regarded as fully proved. In the meantime, the state of 
„ things in relation to scientific research was 
not the same os at the close of antiquity. If 
there was little more actual knowledge, there had been a long 
preparatory process, which was soon to produce its effect. In 
the fourth century men’s minds were turning away from 
science, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries they weru 
returning to it. 

The dialectical disputes of the Middle Ages had not boon 
altogether wasted. By moans of them now 
The DweiflwnMit precision had at least been g^von to langnogo.; 
"naacnaca &i^d language of a higher degree of 

was needed to make modem scienri% , (iti4* 
lysis possible. Even before modem laiiguages were ;^i^. 
scientifio or philosophical purposes, tdie l^tin 
though the hands of the' Bcholastios could, 
more -iWMily tie .turn of modern 
i^ubolle and 
u#i The much 
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munorals iiitrodnccd by the Arabians, from whatovor source 
it came orijLfinally, and the beginnings of 
algol)ra dorivod from thorn, Avoro to bo the BymboUc and 
basis of a more advanecd mathematics. The ^“Bt rame ntai 
mariner’s compas.s — known to have boon 
in n.so in the twelfth c((ntnry — became the germ of the now 
science of magnetism. And, by the latter part of the sixteenth 
tiontiiry, constantly renewed attempts to make di.s«overios in 
the realm of external nature had spread 
abroad th(i (jonvietion that in experiment was 
to be found the key to truth of fact. This 
luul boon the fcmviction of Roger ]Ja<!on long before the tijtuss 
\v(!ro favourabhj to it. It was preached by Franc.is Bacon 
after it had become, among philosophic opponents of scholas- 
ticism and small bodies of sciontitic investigators, a note of 
the now time. 

For the special period dealt with iti this (diapter, there is 
little that is striking to relate in the way of 
how discovery, 

titled " The Whetstone of Wit,” wjis published 
by Robert Ilecordo, in 1667, This work is the first in which 
the modem sign of equality is used. In 1670 the clip of the 
magnotio noodle was independently discjoverod by Robert 
Norman, having been observed earlier (1644), but not by an 
Englishman. Nonnan, who published a work ciallod “The 
Newe Attractive" in 1681, was recognised by Gilbert (see next 
chapter) as a precursor. 


A treatise on algebra, on- 


Notkimo is ihoK) oharoctoristic of the Renaissance in all 
countries than the intense and difihsed inter- 
est in education which distinguished it (p. 88). 

Nor was this interest of t^ narrow kind, 
which is too often intended when we speak of education 
in our own da)^ newly reootered treasures of Greek 
an(l la^,md^d; bailed ^ to bestow as much s-ttention 

as possible on tnnrMaM^o^OiS to them; the 

endeavmir to thn lihd olassios urged 

^m, though for some: ^ns In a shamnihood ahd aiwlogotio 
:nj!ainn«r, m «mtiyial6^i'th#r,,;;n^ inoroase of 

for commercial, 
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religious, and political purposes, opened to them tlic modern 
literatures imd languages ; and tlic universal 
curiosity of tlio time by degrees directed itself 
into tire various branches of physical science. 
But, to do the Renaissance justice, the education with 
which it chiefly busied itself was a real puiddit, a real 
attempt to revive and extend and apply to contemporary 
circumstances the (Irock ideal of the complete culture of a 
gentleman in bodily and mcmtal exorcises, in philosophy, in 
religion, in statecraft. The famous passage in which, almost 
for the only time, Rabelais casts aside his mask and mantki of 
humorous extravagance and pourtrays the education of a 
prince as he conceived it, is but the capital and genial ex- 
emplar of a vast multitude of similar attempts. 

England was by no means behindhand in those generous 
and not always fantastic speculations and practices. Even 
before the accession of Elizabeth the two streams of the 


current— the purely scholastic and the more widely jHv'ulmtUt 
— had boon represented by the works of (Ihoko and Wilson, at 
Cambridge, for the one, and by such books ns Elyot’s “ Govor- 
nour,” and Hoby’s translation of Gastigliono’s “Courtier” for the 
other. But the two currents to a great extent mot, and wore 
best roprosonted in the famous work and personality of Roger 
Aschara, whoso “ Schoolmaster,” the best known and perhaps 
the best example of the whole class, was written, or at least 
finished, when his royal pupil had boon about ten years on 
the throne, though it was not printed till 1670, after Ascham’s 
own death. 

This was one of the little books which have good fates. 
It had no extraordinary poptilarity in its own 
time, but it was taken up at intervals after- 
wards by persons of literary influence — by 
Upton in 1711, by Dr. Johnson sixty years later, by Mr. Mayor 
and Mr. Arbor twenty or thirty years ago—ond h^ thus , 
constantly kept before the world of readers for the last two 
oonturies. And so it deserved to be. Aschain had, iti4ee4» 
the great fault of hating poetry and romance, wliieli nuiy jbe 
one reason why the generations that immediiftely anooewed 
lUm |)ai4 him little attention; but oth^ervrise .it; 

_ , 'Uiy ^ admitted tliat no better , book ' of; ; : 

^Mtose existe'in English or, perhapt^ih 


Asohsou's 
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Its directions lor the mere learning of the tongues are very 
shrewd and sound, but the general spirit of the book, in its 
hints on the bringing-up of a “ yong lentloinan,” is bettor 
still, and gives the key to nmeh that was good, if not best, in 
the nature and nurture of the great race that were at s<j1ioo1 
in Asehairi’s own day. 

No one exactly followed the genial author of “ Toxoiihilus’' 
(wherein, long before the “ Schoolmaster,” ho had vindicated 
the rights of bodily education) in his combined advantages of 
representation of the ( 'ourt and practic:c in actual educational 
work. Florio, indeed, might have had some claims to do so, 
but the translator of Montaigne, though an exceedingly d(!- 
lightful writer, was, if not a complete Holofenics, undoubtedly 
something of a coxcomb. Mulcaster, the Headmaster of St, 
Paul’s and Merchant Taylors, whoso work has been recently 
resuscitated by tlie pious and most Jealous care of the lat.o 
Mr. B. H. Quick, was the chief follower of Ascham in the 
strictly pedagogic vein during the later years of Elizabeth. 
But the other side, the larger if also vaguer odiieation, 
which, as I have said, caught the imagination of the Henais- 
sanco, English and other, so strongly, was very widely repre- 
sented and cultivated. It was roprosented, indeed, not solely 
but mainly, in the first book of Elizabeth’s reign which 
attained to really commanding notoriety, and it may oven bo 
said fame — a book which was endlessly imitated, wildly ox- 
tolled, and after a time fiercely attatikod and decried — tho 
celebrated "Euphues” of John Lyly, which 
appeared in 16T9, before either Sponsor or 
Sidney had published anyth mg of importance, '***’ 

There is, perhaps, no singlo book the reading of which is more 
necessary to anyone who is thoroughly to understand the ago 
of Elizabeth from tho literary side than "Euphues”; but 
there are not many more dilflcult to road The merely 
literary oharacteristies of it, tliough they have often been 
strangely misimderstood, are not hard to sum up. They 
consist, on the one haad, in endless antithesis ; on the other, 
in an endless abuse of simile, derived partly from classical 
history and anecdote, jwrtly from the strange natural history 
of real or imaginaiy birds, beasts, and fishes, herbs, flowors, 
and minerals which had j^Adually possessed the mind of the 
later middle age# and earlier Renaissance, and which made its 
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mark on science for many a year to come. But the matter is, 
for the present purpose, more important than tho manner. 
" Euphues ” is the work of a man thoroughly acquainted with 
Oxford (which ho describes or addresses sometimes under its 
own name, more commonly under that of “Athens”), an 
aspirant to, and soon to become — if^ indeed, ho was not already 
— a familiar of tho Court, and deeply imbued with tho ideal of 
a sort of educational course, at once affecting body, mind, 
manners, sentiment, and business. Tho nearest approach to 
“ Euphues” in all other literature is “ Wilhelm Mcistor,” and 
both tho differences and tho resemblances are invaluable, 
because both eidightcn us as to tho character of tho attonvpt 
at a cosmopolitan education. Indeed, it may bo said that 
Goethe was the last person who seriously aimed at this, 
though Lyly was not the first. 

The book consists of two parts — “ Euphues, tho Anatomy of 
Wit,” and “Euphues and his England.” The scone of tho first is 
laid at Naples, and the story, in so far os there is any story at all, 
turns on the caprices of a certain LueiUa, a maiden of groat 
beauty, rank, and fortune, who, after setting tho friends Euphues 
and Philautus at variance by reason of their love for her, is false 
to both and chooses a fribble named Curio, thereby breaking 
her father Eorardo’s heart and inflicting grinding tonnonts on 
her two jilted suitors. Although, however, this is what may 
be called the plot, there is next to no incident to work it out, 
and great part of tho considerable space of tho section is 
allotl^ to an enormous epistle from “ Euphues to Philautus,” 
after Lucilla has made fools of both; to a dialogue of the 
orthodox kind between “Euphues and Atheos," whom he 
converts, and to an episode between the two called “ ikiphues 
and his Ephoebus” (see w/ra), which contains a complete 
theory of education, and is thought by some to be the 
and most important part of the whole work It 
both the plan and the eulc^— a little vague and 
hut decidedly sound on the whole— of an education 
not more to good learning, than to, good.Ey^jf.ji'fa;^ 
rather sharp reprobation of the actual state 
part ends with 'diverS' letters of Euphues.,. 

.other: thii^' to the death of IiU6llla.'ia:|oil^^ 
transports tho 
lupimes.' 
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They land authentically at Dover, and see Canterbury ; but 
it is always irksome to Lyly to be on firm ground long, and 
ho promptly loads them off into cloudland at the house of a 
certain Fidus, once a courtier, now a bee-keeper, who morals 
them many old tales, notably that, a rather graceful one, of 
his own ill-starred love long ago for a certain Iffida. At last 
they reach London and the Court; and Philautus the sus- 
ceptible, falling in love, consults Psellus, an Italian magician, 
but gets little good of him or of direct addresses to Camilla, 
his idol But he is a little consoled by an obliging Lady 
Flavia, who offers him her niece Francos to bo “ his violet” 
while ho is in England. All this time — and it is a very long 
time — wo hoar little or nothing of Euplmcs except that he is 
hard at study, having, indeed, quarrelled again with Philautu.s 
in the beginning of the latter’s stiit to ( laniilla. In his fonsakeu 
condition, however, Philautus abases hims(!lf, and with some 
difficulty succeeds in apjjoasing his friend, wlicreafter the main 
book ends with a supper given by Lady Flavia to most of the 
characters, and very fruitful of conversation. In a sort of 
appendix Philautus, more and more <lrawn towanls his "violet” 
Francos, first prolongs his stay and then settles in England ; 
while Euphuos, after a sot of letters, the longest of which is 
a panegyric on the ladies of England, on Burleigh, and above 
all on Elizabeth, announces his departure to meditate at the 
bottom of the mounttiin Silexsedra, in which not over 
cheerful locality we leave him. 

This brief abatraot seemed exceptionally well worth making 
because of the extremely small number of persons who read 
" EuphuM,” and because of the epoch-marking, if not opoch- 
character of the book. Much of it is no doubt taken 
bpdily from the olassios — it has been pointed out that "Euphuos 
and his Bph(Bba6”is little more than" Plutarch on Education” 
wteh aoine omisriOns, additions, and alterations. But as a 
it could hardly Imve been written at any other time 
one in whibh thef whole of life, and not merely youth, 
poEsics, and lor^diihihg as weE as bookdet^ning, the Court 
and camp as well ah the uniyersity, were regarded as parts and 
eeenes of eduoa^oh, A vi# drawbacks, 

.donhidess, 'View in virtue of 
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It has beon constantly observed by judicious literary historians, 
and yet it is a thing probably in need of still more constant 


a SAINTSBURY. 
Ibe Biama. 


inculcation, that the “ Elizabethan ” ago of 
our literature belongs almost wholly to the 
last half, and, in all its most effectual 


and characteristic manifestations, to the last quarter of 
the great Queen’s reign. She had boon on the throne for 
more than twenty years when the earliest work of Lyly, 
Spenser, Sidney, and others gave what was itself but a 
foretaste of the future glories of her time, in non-dramatic 
literature ; while several more were to elapse before what is 
itsolf a sort of lever de ridmu to the groat dramatic work of 
her era — the theatre of the “ University wits ” — was to appear. 
Yet there is no doubt that the thirty years which passed 
between the probable appearance of JMp/t Mowfer jboMer 
and the certain appearance of Poole’s Armvjnment of P<irw 
wore marked by a great deal of dramatic production of various 
kinds, and by a growing ta^te for dramatic performances in 
the people, which was certain to attract more and Tiiore writers 
to the profession of dramatist. We have some results of this; 
and it is absolutely certain that a great deal more has perished 
— partly because it was not worth preserving, partly because 
of difficulties with the censorship, or of the unwillingness of 
men who had reached a certain position in (Jhurch or State to 
preserve work which was looked on askance, partly also 
because it was the obvious interest of the actors to keep a 
successful play unprinted as long as possible ; while, when it 
ceased to be successful, nobody oared to print it. 

Thus, to give one example only, we know that Stephen 
Gosson, afterwards (but no later than the very beginning of 
the groat dramatic period) the vehement opponent of stage- 
plays, hod both written and, it seems, acted in them before he 
changed his views. But we have nothing save the names of 
the plays which he wrote, and not even the names of the 
plays in which he acted. 

The loss of so much writii^, which probab^ or certainly 
; 1 ; existed, is not in this, as it is m s0mo ether 

■ over which wo 

■ moan., Forw;e havechp^^iififeifjhttaW 
preservation, ; 
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of a kind to make us long vehemently for more. Three famous 
pieces — Ralph Roister Doister, of uncertain date, but not 
probably much younger than Mary’s reign at the latest, by 
Nicholas Udall, head-master of St. Paul’s and Eton ; Oammer 
G-wrton’s Needle, assigned to Still, afterwards bishop, which 
may be ten or a dozen years younger; and the tragedy of 
Gorhnduc, by Norton and Sackville the poet, which was 
certainly first acted in 15G1 (under the title of Ferrex <iv(l 
Rorrex ) — are the three traditional and, beyond all question, 
the three capital plays of this period. Around and under 
them may be grouped at least a dozen others, which are easily 
accessible in the latest edition of “ iJodsloy,” a few more which 
have not been collected, and perhaps a very few others yet which 
are only in MSS. The intrinsic interest even of the best is but 
small. Ralph Jtoisfer Doister is amusing and not oHensive. 
Oammer Gurton is more cpiestionable and less amusing, 
Garhoduc is an everlasting example of meritorious but mis- 
taken attempt at something whiidi most emphatically (like a 
later play) “ will not doe.” But it is in the lines which these 
plays follow, in thb paths of iwlvonturo and exploration (often 
ondinginmore bafflement and squirrel-track nothingno8s)whu!h 
they pursue, in the vehicles and mediums with which they 
experiment, that their real interest lies. The “ high-sniffing” 
critic — who demands only the best and principal things, who 
has no interest in literary history and morphology — will and 
can make nothing of them ; those to whoir^ even the best 
thing produced is bettor if they are enabled renim eognoscere 
oatiaas, to whom the greatest single exploit of literature is not 
so fascinating as that maiwollous map of the ever-varying and 
never-changing human mind which all literature presents, may 
find them very interesting indeed. 

The two chief points on which this interest centres are : 
first, the dramatic style of these experimental 
plays, and, secondly, the metrical mediums *'***®*^ 
which they adopt. In the former respect, it is especially 
necessary to remember the models and examples which their 
authors had before them. The Middle Ages and the earliest 
Eenaissance pro<luc6d no tragedy proper, though miracles 
and mysteries approached the chamtei'^ef sacred tragedies ; 
and the "profane mysteries;" as they, >ra called, which wore 
. i^tten in Franco to some extent dutihg the fifteenth century, 
w 2 " ■ " 
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were a kind of ancestor to the chronicle play. Even the revived 
attention to Greek did not concentrate itself very specially on 
the Greek tragedians ; whUe of Latin tragedy they had, oven as 
we have, nothing at all save the singular group attributed to 
L. Annsous Seneca. On this, in the absence of other models, 
the attention of those who wished in the ordinary Renaissance 
way to enrich the vernacular by attempts in every classical stylo 
was therefore necessarily concentrated ; and imitations of the 
Sonocan tragedy wore very early written in Italian and French. 
The first English imitation was the above-named Gorhoduc, 
Here we have the regular division, the arrangement — as far as 
the author can — of plot and action according to the Horatian 
canons, the chorus, the stately blank verso, and so forth. 
Nothing of all this was to stand in the English tragedy of the 
future except the blank verse, though a few attempts continued 
to be made from time to time in the regular form ; though jt 
has been contended — with some exaggeration, but also perhaps 
with some truth — that the predilection of Seneca for grisly 
incidents and ghostly personages, for language inflated to the 
bombastic and gloomed to the dismal, influenced the Eliza- 
bethan playwrights to a far greater extent than the formal ac- 
cidents of his scheme. 

• Comedy has at all times and among all peoples been a 
much freer kind than tragedy: first, because it is a more 
natural and universal form of diversion ; secondly, because the 
laughing faculty absolutely declines to answer except to real 
tiding, while pity, admiration, and tenor on the stage are 
very much matters of convention and education. Moreover, 
the models here were much more numerous. Though Terdioe 
was certainly not without his influence (which is apparent even 
in llalph Bointe/r Doister itself), he did not reign alone like 
Seneca. Faroes, drolls, moralities, interludos, and the 4hi<f6t 


invariable comic episodes of the mysteries thomselyes 1^ -lifr 
a long, though a not very definitely measimable, time 
engag^ the attention of tho people^ and must noyr 
divide that of the playwright* Long after odr 
the early work of Shakesiieare, we find twhr' 
of the, two streams of mfluenoe in the 
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English reader of the various metres — some of them things for 
■which metre is too dignified a name — which Metres 

were tried on the stage, till thodecasyllahle, with 
the occasional aid of prose, drove all of them off. The earliest 
comic medium in our period was the singular swinging doggerel 
— showing very considerable remnants of the old alliteration, 
cut into linos of different lengths and formed on a basis of 
more or loss anapiustic rhythm — which meets us in both the 
two early comedies cited, which appears in most of their 
successors, and which lasted, as has boon said, well into the 
Shakespearian ago. The “ fourtconor ” or what used to bo 
inexactly called tlio “ major Alexandrine ” — a seven-foot verso 
which breaks up at pleasure into eights and sixes — was also 
tried ; it was indeed the favourite vcrso-of-all-work for the 
first twenty or fivo-aud-twonty years of Elizabeth’s reign. 
And there was an equal indepondenco of experimout in 
rhyming or leaving rhyme alone. In fact the single word 
“experiment” practically sums up the performance, the 
character, and the value of the dramatic work of this time. 
Very frequently it was more or loss learned work, produced 
almost as part of academic exorcise, and certainly as part of 
academic and scholastic recreation ; for Renaissance teachers, 
according to an idea long cherished by the Jesuits, held 
dramatic performances to be no moan instrumont of education. 
Sometimes it was intended as part of the pageants and 
festivities given by the groat men of the time, whoso habit 
of maintaining troupes of players was one of the chief fosterers 
of our early theatre. Sometimes it was neither more nor less 
than a bread-'winnmg industry, aiming at the supply of a de- 
mand made by people at largo. But it was always experimental, 
and it never once in this period got much beyond experiment. 

Hardly the most careless observer, if he takes account of the 

dates and names of Elizabethan literature, , ^ 

can foil to note, as has been noted already, ^ 

the extreme difference^ of the protluctioa of 

the first and the last haff, xespeotivelyt of her 

long and glorious, reign. : Xt. would he a rash, as well as an 

inadequate antitheshf to. sey tlmt : ^ promise and 

. the . other all perfOtmanoe; fpr to the ^ with certainly 

notable exceptions, ohiefiy at .its ekipe^ endi It would hardly 
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be too churlish, to deny any great promise, except of the 
most ambiguous kind. Of the poets who wrote before 1579 
it is vain to attempt to rank one, with the single exception of 
Saekville, among those poets who, without counting in historical 
attractions, attain anything like the first or a high second rank. 
It is quite true that, looking back on what actually followed, 
we see that in this long period of twenty or thirty years the 
ground was being worked and prepared, the manure spread, 
even to a certain extent the seed sown, which was to produce 
the magnificent crop of the later time. But few students of 
literature, whose studies have taken a pretty wide range, will 
deny that all this care and pains, all these (as the rotrospoetivo 
fancy or fallacy allows or induces us to consider them) 
favourable circumstances, all this seed-sowing, and manuring 
and digging, might have resulted in little or nothing. For- 
tunately for us, the results here were great and wonderful ; 
and, while guarding ourselves as much as possible from the 
said retrospective fallacy, it is easy to discover, while it should 
not be too difficult to avoid laying undue stress on, the cir- 
cumstances and processes which, if they did not actually 
cause, accompanied, and if they did not directly stimulate, 
certainly did not injure the now growtL 

It may seem a little strange that the poetic spirit which 
at once discovered itself and indicated the forms and mediums 


proper to it in “ Tottel’s Miscellany,” representing a period 
of composition much older than its date, should have t^en a 
full generation before finding, except in the solitary and rather 
abnormal instance just referred to, anything like full and free 
expression. Wyatt died nearly forty, Surrey more than thirty 
years before Spenser and Sidney and Watson appeafed. Per- 
haps not the worst school of criticism (though it is a school 
which seems at once cynical and jejune to ardent believoiis in 


the possibility of finding out everything) 
would say that no further explanation of 
can be given, and that no farther 
of it need bo required, except the bare fact that no 
the first class happened to he,, boisa at such 
in during these years. W© can, however, 

,ne8s and <Kiom the iMurenness this 

■ the ' ■ aotusi. . ' 
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religious troubles of the later part of Henry VIII.’s I'eign and 
the whole of his son’s and his elder daughter’s, wore not of 
that kind which stimulates literary compositioa The ferment 
of min d which starts a revolutionary era is, indeed, very 
favourable to literature, but not the actual time of revolu- 
tionary action. A man who is divided between very genuine 
trouble about his soul, and still more genuine uncertainty 
about his neck, may sometimes produce stirring prose and 
verse, but will hardly have time or taste for the working out 
of elaborate literary problems, or for the production of that 
pure literature which always keeps more or less aloof from 
storm and stress. In the second place, the interesting spirit 
of inquisitive exercise which the new learning had instilled or 
helped to develop in men’s minds was, however promising for 
the future and helpful to after-comers, not exactly the spirit 
to produce masterpieces. It is no mean feat, indeed, to rank 
in history as George Gascoigne ranks, with 
fair documentary evidence to prove his title, 
as the actual first practitioner in English of comedy in prose, 
satire in regular verse, short prose tales, translated tragedy, 
and literary animadversion. But the above-mentioned student 
of literature as a whole, or as nearly as may be in its whole- 
ness, would be rather surprised if ho found a clever, enter- 
prising, industrious innovator of this kind rising at once to 
mastery in his innovations. The most brilliant pioneers and 
leaders of cavalry raids are not generally the generals who 
win epoch-making battles, or hold down the country they have 
scoured. And in this particular Gascoigne, who is, perhaps, 
the most notable and characteristic figure of our earlier period, 
of which his manhood covers the greater port, is no exception. 
A diligent and scholarly American student of Elizabethan 
literature, Professor Fdix Sohelling of Philadelphia, has 
recently made a valiant attempt to vindicate for Gasooigno a 
higher place than historians have generally given him ; but it 
wEl not do. He is, indeed, a most typical figure, and, jfrom 
the point of view of this present book, almost more useful 
for our pui^ose than i£ he had been a master. Pew men — 
perhaps none, with the exception of his greater and younger 
friend Ealeigh— so wed realised that Med of varied adven- 
turous Hfe, now in the study, iw in, afri^ of camp and 
eourt, which we rather fredy attribute by generalisation to 
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Elizabeth’s men. He was a gentleman of good family. He 
was educated at Cambridge certainly, and, not impossibly, 
like so many other men of the time, at Oxford also. He 
was a member of one Inn of Court, perhaps of two. He 
sat in at least two Parliaments for Bedfordshire; he was 
at least charged with being a roisterer and loose liver; 
he was certainly a courtier. Ho is accused (and is 
thought by the sleuth-hounds of somewhat fantastic name- 
analogies to have boasted) of liaisons with great ladies. 
He was a soldier, and saw no little service in the Low 
Countries. He danced and spoke as a “Salvage man” 
at Kenilworth before the Queen. He may have returned to 
the Netherlands and been present at the sack of Antwerp. 
And then he died, having during these twenty years of busy 
life produced a great deal of prose and of verse, including 
the experiments above mentioned, and much else. His work 
is never exactly despicable ; as a critic of the day iinmodiatoly 
succeeding his own said, with, perhaps, a trifle loss of sar- 
castic intention than if the words had been used now, but 
still certainly with some, it “may be endured.” In some 
respects, too, it would be unfair to leave it with this voiy faint 
praise. The blank verse, of which Gascoigne was but the 
fourth or fifth practitioner in English, is not without merit ; 
his prose is spirited and vigorous, if not elegant ; and in his 
lyrics there is not seldom a touch of that unforced and child- 
like pathos which is the best point of these earlier Eliza- 
bethans, and which, in the later and greater school, is rather 
hushed by higher notes, except in the case of some of the 
lesser men, such as Gascoigne’s step-son, Nicholas Breton. 
On the other hand, his metres are still alternately ihnp and 
wooden; his style is still stiftbned with the old clumsy al- 
literation ; there is no fire dr splendour in his ppeti^y ; his 
prose has neither continuity nor goigeousnesa. He is no^ly 
a clever man living an active life in times of both 
and mental activity, but with aothing 
and no very exquisite manner of 'Sayiag ii ■, 

, , N otiag, M a poiat to be .'taksn' ap ■ 

' spot 'in Gascoigne;'is hot' 

' fsot;that/thtes:t^,hisi.s^qiiB^i:;^^ 

''trhoin 
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major. They were all tarred with much the same brush. There 
was Thomas (Jhurch3'’ard, a sort of “ moon ” of Gascoigne, who 
resembled him in life and character of work, but was of a 
more regular temper, and perhaps for that reason, after having 
contributed to “ Tottel,” lived into James I.’s reign, while 
Gascoigne died in early middle age. There were George 
Tnrborvillo and Barnaby Googe, who are generally mentioned 
together, having been friends, contemporaries, and writers 
of not very dissimilar work. Turberville was particularly 
notable for the plaintive, cushat-liko note above referred to. 
There wore Kd wards, Roydon, Hunnis, and many others, 
besides the translators pure and simple, many of whom 
gravitated towards the poetical miscellanies which, after the 
example of “ Tottel,” became specially fashionable towards the 
close of onr present iicriod, and in some liases (such as the 
“Paradise of Dainty i.)ovic(‘s,” and the “Gorgeous Gallery of 
Gallant Inventions ”) considerably anticipated that close ; but 
the character of all this work is cither immature or pedantic 
— generally both at once. 

Among them towers — at no moan height, oven when eom« 
pared with greater poets, and a very Atlas 
among his own contemporaries — the soliUvry, 
and in more than number, singular figure of Thomas Sackvillo, 
afterwards Lord Buckhurst and Earl of Dorset, author of 
Oorhodua,” the “ Induction ” to the “ Mirror for Magistrates,’' 
and the “Complaint of Buckingham” in the same work. 
Oorboduo is spoken of elsewhere, and except as a literary 
point de rephre is not of much interest. Very diftbront are 
the two contributions to the “Mirror for Magistrates” — a 
great poetical miscellany or oyclopsedia in verso, describing 
for the most part the misfortunes of princes and statesmen, 
which first appeared in 1568, and which was firequently re- 
published with additions. Sackville liimself was bom in 
1536, at the place fVom which he took his first tiitle in Sussex, 
belonged to both 'Clniversldos and to the Inner Temple, saw 
the Oontinent Europe, ami during all hie later life occupied 
a position in . the State such as befitted a man of the most 
ancient family, of anmle iineam, Unblemished character, 
and of very i»nwsl ability* : .Hlii Uterahire was the work of 
;:hie:yonth, 'were written 

;'.y!|tete‘iho was before 
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Spenser startled the great age with the “ Shepherd’s Calen- 
dar.” They were not bulky, the two containing not much 
more than a thousand lines in the old sevon-linod stanza 
ahabbcc, and the subject, and even to a certain extent the 
treatment, exhibit far less striving after novelty than was 
customary with Sackville’s contemporaries. A careless reader 
merely looking at the cast of the stanzas might see no groat 
diiforonco from the half allegoric stylo of the tiftoonth century 
as .practised from Chaucer to Hawes. But if any one of these 
stanzas caught his attention enough to make him coaso to bo 
careless, and if he had some knowledge and some love of 
poetry, he would very soon discover that hero was such power 
as no one had shown since Chaucer himself, together with a 
marked alteration of tone. For although Chaucer can deal 
with doleful subjects, and deal with them as satisfactorily as 
genius always does deal with everything, it is notorious that 
he is in the main a thoroughly cheerful poet. Sackvillo is 
penetrated with that deep melancholy of the Kenaissance, 
which haunted and dogged all its grandiose schemes, its 
intellectual alertness, its confidence in learning and in action. 
The singular gloom, not dull but intense, which hangs over 
tho “Induction” especially, with its famous prosopopoeia of 
sorrow, is no young man’s fancy of sitting on a stool and 
being melancholy of malice prepense, no caprice of literature, 
no trick of tho time, no mere craftsman’s adaptation of style 
to subject. It is a darkness that is felt by the reader, because , 
tho writer felt it And it has reflected itself in tlie metre and 
style after a fashion only paralleled in literature by men who 
are usually ranked fkr higher than Saokville is, A few of the 
characteristics are, no doubt, old and borrowed, especially the 
alliteration, the use of which is still excessive at times. But 
this is as nothing compared to the rich stream of melancholy 
music — never heard in English before, and not to be heiMJd 
again till Spens^ (it may almost be said) echoed it— wh^h 
pours through piece, silvering the “brown air" of Itii' 
Memo with sbfai%e light, as well as filling it with tmw'hh^; 
harmony - ;; 

No fear of meeting anything, strange in 

(though otherwise ■ 
■■ .. . xteas in them) need' 

group'. ef;tt«m)litprS;mote' once, 
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did a good work. The insatiable curiosity of the Renaissance, 
together with what may bo calle<l the most distinct and 
chai’acteristio of its many ruling ideas — the notion that it was 
the duty of every good citizen of a modern country to 
acclimatise as much as pos.sible the achievements not merely 
of the ancients but of other modern countries for the benefit 
of his own countrymen, — worked in England almost more 
strongly than anywhere else, as, indeed, it was certain to do 
in the case of the most isolated of European states. The 
great translators of the Elizabethan age, indeed, North, Florio, 
Philemon Holland, belong not to this time ; but a crowd of 
inferior yet woll-deservi ng persons adorn or, at least, fill it. 
The most influential of the whole band uiwm poets and poetry 
wore Arthur (lolding, who turned Ovid’s 
“ Motaraorphoses ” into English, and Thomas 
Phaor, who did the same service to Vii'gil, 
using the tremendous measure of fourteen syllables, which 
was on the whole tho favourite measure of the time. The 


tragedies of Seneca, tho immense influence of which, both 
direct and indirect, is referred to elsewhere, wore Englished by 
Jjutpor Hoy wood and others within the present period ; and a 
largo numlior of other classics both in verso and prose under- 
went the same process at dift'oront hands. Nor were the 
classics by any means excluaivoly favotirod. Googo, tho poet 
mentioned above, was a diligent translator, and tho extent and 
variety of his exorcises in this kind may serve as a sample of 
the accomplishment of a large numbtir of his contemporaries. 
He is said to have turned Aristotle’s (latogories (whetW from 
tho original or a Latin version) into English ; and it is posi- 
tively known that he did the same for the anti-Popish satires 
of two moderns, Palingonius (probably Maxxzolli) and Nao- 
georgus (certainly Kirchmayer). He also translated the Latin 
“ Five Books of Husbandry " of Conrad Kerwbach, and the 
Spanish Proverbs ” of Mendoza, Marquis Most 

of these books wertt through several editiogii^l^^^h^ li&time, 
showmg the remarikable demand there things. 

Less attention was paid to German (wMeh, ihd^, was only 
beginning to possess a vemaoulat Utera^ 
tu®Oy tlwugh the EUa;«d>ethoh - *■« 

their full share of attentibn to German- Neo* 


lUtittistB), and, which Httlo to. 
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French. It ought, however, to be remembered that the 
literary movement of the French Renaissance, though a little 
was not much anterior to that part of Elizabethan literature 
which we are now discussing, that Joachim du Bellay, whom 
some think the greatest of the Pl^iade, early attracted the 
attention of Spenser, and that the remarks of E. K. on the 
“ Shepherd’s Calendar ” as to Marot, the references to Rabelais 
in Nash, and other things show no lack of consciousness of 
what French had to give. 

As for Italian, the number of actxial translations from it, 

though that is not inconsiderable, gives no 
From Italian. • ^ ^ i* • • n ?-in 

idea of the overpowering mnuenco which the 

language and literature of Italy held on the wits, the intellect, 
the fashions of the day. It was vain for Ascham and others 
after him to thunder against “ Italianate ” Englishmen ; the 
charm was too great. By the greatest of Italian writers, 
indeed, it was exercised but little ; tliis was not Dante’s day. 
But Petrarch, Ariosto, and, when he wrote, Tasso, with in- 
numerable underlings, rode sovereign ; and Italian measures, 
Italian thought, tags of Italian phrase were in all men’s 
memories and mouths. 

This busy research and exercise had boon going on for at 
least twenty years, and Elizabeth had been 
for more than that space of time on the 
throne before the real and unmistakable first- 
fruits of a new literature appeared. It has 
always been noted that wits jump together on these occjaions 
in a very strange fashion, and at least a quartet of such wits, 
dissimilar in magnitude but all eminently of their time, 
appeared in the years 1679-1682. lliese four wore John 
Lyly, Edmund Spenser, Philip Sidney, and Thornaa Watson. 

With Lyly we are not immediately busied, for hie main 
achievement at this period was in prose, and has been almady 
handled. But it is not immaterial that he contributed an 
introductory epistle to the " Heqatompathia,'’ Thmnaa 
Watson's main work. Indeed, the reproaoh of 
' [li^^iration," which is rife at all tunes, and is g^rsi% 
rbrdught by those who fdl of admiration imutud 

than to~i^abeth'ameh,>hd';;^^ 

" ■■■• '■ ea^h othoifs 

tyly and Watisoniy^'fe^vfli 
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indeed was Sidney. Ihit tlio latter — whctlior from tlio fact of 
liis bosom friend and schoolmate at Shrewsbnry, Fulke 
Grcvillo, having gone to Cambridge or not — seems to have 
drawn his chief literary associates from the University which 
was not his own ; and the “ Areopagus,” as the Siduoian clique 
was called, consisted chiefly of Cambridge men, with the 
famous Gabriel Harvey — a prig and a pedant, but not exactly 
a fool — at their head, and with the addition of distinguished 
foreigners, like Giordano Bruno. But Watson also knew 
Sidney, and Sidney’s sister, to whom his “ Amyntas ” was in a 
posthumous edition dedicated, as the dedication asserts, by 
his own request. 

Of Watson, as of Lyly, wo know very little i>ersonally; our 
knowledge of Sidney and Spenser is fortu- 
nately fuller; and from the letters o.x(jhanged **^^sm\** 
between the latter and Gabriel Harvey, from 
the curious dispute over Gosson’s “ School of Abusit” (which, 
though not avowedly, produced Sidney’s own “Apology for 
Poetry” jis a counter-blast), and froiti a groat number of 
scattered roforonccs in different works of the time, wo can, 
without too dangerous an admixture of the purely conjectural, 
perceive that the literary hive was really swarming in those 
days, the last of the eighth docaflo of the century. Over the 
latter half of that decade Sidney’s “Astrophel and Stelia" 
poems, even if we hesitate to adopt the very confident guaises 
which have been made about them, must have boon scattered 
in point of tlate of oomposition ; and it is thought that tho 
“Ajcadia” was written about 1680, as the "Apology for 
Poetry” certainly was next year. Watson’s “ Hecatompathia” 
was licensed in March, 1682, while S|)en8or, who was bom in 
1662, and whose earliest known work appears in a publication 
which is a literary puzzle, in 1560, produced the " Shepherd’s 
Oal^dar” ten years later, and by it at once leapt to the very 
head of English poetry. 

Yet Spenser’s achievement in the “Caleijtidarf vtrss as nothing 
to what he was . srten aocomplisk the 

" Hecatompathia," though thanifsstii^ j^^ a real if 

not commanding pasaion, aiui a complete:: ^ of the 
4pinsy and' 

"iiom^what thin and haya;ii«mked 

®ven below 'jwtd 
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bad heresy. In the best things of “ Astrophel and Stella ” 
there is a combination of poetical feeling with poetical ex- 
pression, which wo shall certainly not fin<i in any earlier writer 
of the reign, and which, in so far as the “Shepherd’s Calendar” 
goes, we shall not find in Spenser hiitisolf. And in all these 
three writers wo shall find a ditibronce — at once perceptible, 
though not extremely easy to formulate in brief words — from 
all their predecessors. If they do not excel Sackvillo — and I 
do not know that they do, though one t)f them was to go far 
beyond him before long — in clistinct and intense pot'ticuil 
cpiality, they have outgj-own the archaism of his instnmmnt 
and the narrowness, albeit novelty, of his tone. Between tluan 
and all the persons yet mentioned, many of whom were still 
writing and to write for years, there is a groat gulf sot The 
poets, of whom Gascoigne was the most versatile and the 
deftest, speak a poetic language which is utterly immature ; 
they babble and stammer, and at best " croon.” (Sidney and 
Spenser, with Watson not far below tlu'm, sing. 

Yet it is noteworthy, and is, perhaps, the most noteworthy 
thing about this first phase of the great phenomenon, that 
they wore all of thorn for the most part doing what they did 
not only half unconsciously, but more than half against their 
own intention and desire. The strange fancy for classical 
metros — which books about Bpensor and Kingsloy’s "West- 
ward Ho ! ” have made known to many who, porhaim, never 
opened the “Four Letters,” or read a lino at first hand of 
Daniels’ admirable “ Defence” — was very far indeed from being 
the only craze of the kind which possessed the eager students 
of the Areopagus and their admirers and echoes in both 
tmiversities, in the Inns of Court and elsewhere. It was the 
dream of this English school, as it hod boon twenty years 
earlier of tlte French Pl^iade, to ac^ust vernacular litera- 
ture in all things as nearly as i^ssible to ancient, or if to 
modem to Italian models. Wo think, for instanoe, and think 
rightly, of Sidney himself os of a very front-fighter in tine 
ranks of tho Elizabethans in the Englbh roTnantio army, So 
he is, in so far 08 his practice and unconscious infiuenee sfont 
But read his " Defence of" or “ Apology for Poetry ” <it hoars 
l^th nam^), and anylK>dy not previoutdy ac^n^nM with 
state of the ease will wonder whether the book hi^: 1 ^^ 
** ohaoiiod at iruim" Sidney, it is true, dk^^ids the 
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stage and English imaginative literature generally, against the 
half-Platonie, half-Puritan onslaughts of (lesson and others. 
But the kind of literature, dramatic and other, which ho 
vindicates and hopes for, is quite other than that which 
actually followed. It is a literature of pseudo-classical regu- 
larity, not unlike that which France actualty achieved in the 
next century and preserved till far into this. 

This mistake, however, was so natural a consequence of the 
studies and aims which have occupied us throughout this 
section, that it can hardly be necessary to add anything in 
explanation of it. Nor is there room remaining to take more 
than a glance at some other peculiarities of this school of 
1680 — such as the still subsisting combination of the (dder 
measures and the now in the “ Hhepherd’s C’alendar,” lus the 
admixture of sharji i)olitical and personal satire with the 
fimtastic pastoralities of the stylo, as the somewhat undis- 
ciplined and, indeed, never finally edited, medley of the 
“ Arcadia,” and as the intensely literary and personal charac!- 
ter of the “ Hecatompathia.” As far iis wo can toll, Sidney’s 
sonnets were tho earliest and deciding force which animated, 
not merely tho two other poets named, but a host of others 
unnamed. It is one ctf the most singular things about this 
very artificial and now very ancient form, that it from 
time to time, tmd apparently with undiminishod power, 
renews its hold on tho poetic &ncy, not merely of individuals, 
but of whole classes — almost of whole nations. For twenty 
years and more, though poetry was written in a vast number 
of forms, the sonnet hold sway as much in one way as the 
drama did in another. It was tho Elizabethan short poem ; 
and that it was so was perhaps due, os for as it was due to one 
man, to Philip Sidney. 


Wb liavo seen how, with tho close of the Wars of the Hoses 
and the dawn of the Tudor period, an agri- 
cultural revolution b^jan, which continued 
in progress tiE the middle of the rwign of 
Elizabeth, and after more than two centuries of quiescence, 
recommenced in the, e^hteenth ,<sentury^ This revo- 
lution was part of ; general which gradu- 
ally, transformed the , . bo described 
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as the introduction of the commercial spirit into national life. 

In agriculture, the commercial spirit took the 
direction of enclosures — the break-up, that 
is, of mediaival agrarian partnerships, the 
appropriation of commons by individual owners, the sub- 
stitution of individual enterprise for the united venture of 
villago-farma Both in the sixteenth and the eighteenth 
centuries this was the direction which the revolution assumed. 
But in details the earlier and the later movements widely 
differed. Under the Tudors the agricultural revolution was 
accoinpaniod by tho substitution of pasture for tillage, of sheep 
for corn, of wool for beef and mutton. Under tho Hanoverian 
sovereigns, the British fanner no longer took his seat on tho 
woolsack, but devoted himself instead to tho production of 
bread and beef for the teeming populations of manufacturing 
cities. The different directions which in details tho revolution 
assumed at the two periods is mainly duo to tho improvements 
in agricultural practices which the Hanoverian farmer com- 
manded. The Tudor husbandmen might devote himself 
exclusively to qne or other of the two known branches ot 
farming ; but his change from tillage to pasture involved no 
improvement in his practices, no introduction of new crops, no 
economy in the cost nor increase in the amount of production. 

The period which began with tho close of tho Wars of the 
Boses and ended with tho defeat of tho Spanish 
oonuneroiaiiain. Armada was one of transition from the 
mediseval to the modem form of landowner- 
ship. Feudalism was dead or dying, and trade was usurping 
its throne. In the hands of lords of the manor, the soil 
had been required to furnish, not money, but men-at-arms. 
Mediaeval barons valued their estates chiefly for the number 
of retainers which they sent to their banners. Tudor landlords 
estimated their worth by the amount of rent which they paM 
into their coffers. Mediaeval famdrs extracted from the .^il 
only so much food as they required for the austen^W/ ^ 
themselves and their families. Modem . tettaute 
saUsfled with this solf-sufficit^. industry.; 'theydesii:!edi^‘;|i!j^'; 
ftom'the land not only food, but profit ' 
an4: towns grew, and English' wool 

or ' waS' woyeu' .into~.oloth 
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Fresh incentives were supplied to individual enterprise, and 
both landlords and tenants learned to regard their land from 
the commercial 2>oint of view. 

The results of this infusion into agriculture of the 
commercial spirit were, as has been already noticed, twofold : 
first, the break-up of the old agrarian partnerships, in which 
lords of the manor, parsons, yeomen, farmers, copyholders, and 
labourers were associated for the supply of the wants of the 
villages ; and, secondly, the substitution of pasture for tillage, 
and of sheep for corn. 

If money was to be mtulo out of the land, it was plain 
that only individual enterprise could make it. 

Under the old system, it was open to the idle- Eadosure. 
ness of one man to cripple the energy of fifty othors. To 
exchange, divide, enclose, and so cona(»lidate the holdings, 
became the object of the rural aristocnicy. As Fuller says in 
his “ Holy State ” : — “ The poor man who is monarch of but 
one enclosed acre will receive more profit from it than from 
his share of many acres in common with others.” Sometimes 
the commons wore equally divided; sometimes tho landlords 
bought up tho whole; sometimes they enclosed them by 
force, or by connivance with tho principal commopors. 
Voluntary agreements between commoners and proprietors of 
land wore not infrequent, and bargains were often struck on 
equitable terms, based on a valuation and commutation of 
commoners’ rights. But it was a rough ago, in which might 
was right; and Sir Thomas More presents us with anotW 
side of the picture. He speaks of “ husbandmen thrust out of 
their own, or else by covin and fraud, or by violent oppression, 
put beside it, or by wrongs and injuries so wearied, that they 
be compelled to sell all.” 

A striking example of More’s first statement may be quoted 
from the lives of the Berkeleys. Maurice, the second earl, 
had a wood called Whiteolive Wood, which "hoe fiaacieth to 
reduce into a park.’’ He treated witht his tenants and the 
freeholders for the sale of exchange of their land, and with 
the commoners for their rights Of oonuoori 

ttome labour not to esefc etteot as bee 

ayated At, he remendwr^ (aa It 'mvMa non laud- 

otnUir, nin pfku pordota’ '' luiasyi till tiisj 
He, tliwKif<KNs soe mueh of 
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each man’s land unto his sayd wood as he desired ; maketh it a parke» 
placeth keepers, and storeth it with doere. And callod it, as to this day 
it is, Whitclyve Park. 

“ They, seeing what was done, and this lord ofEeringo compositions and 
exchanges as before, most of them soone agreed, when there was noe 
remedy. And hee soone after had theiro grants and releases of land and 
common as hoe at first desired. Unguenteni pungit, pungentem riisticm 
ungit. It is not for a lord too long to make enrtesy to the clowtod shoe. 
Those fewe that romayned obstinate, foil after upon his sonne with suites 
to their small comfort and less gaiuos.” 

If a small coj)yho]dGr or yeoman were obstinate, the pro- 
ceedings of Sir (irilos Overreach, in the Naio Way to Pay Old 
Dehtfi, may illustrate the way in which the Naboth's vine- 
yard, even of a lord of the manor, might bo appropriated by a 
wealthy capitalist : — 

“ FU buy some cottage near his manor ; 

Which done, FU make my men break ope his fences, 

Ride o’er his standing com, or in the night 
Set fire to his bams, or break his cattle’s legs. 

These trespasses trill draw on suits, and snits expenses, 

Which I can spare, but will soon beggar him. 

When I liave harried him thus two or throe years. 

Though he sue in forma pauperis, in spite 
Of all his thrift and care he’ll grow behindhand. 

Then, with the favour of my man at law, 

1 will pretend some title ; want will force him 
To put it to arbitrament. Then if ho soils 
For half the value, ho shall have ready money, 

And 1 possess the land.” 


Considerations of mutual advantage, equitable bargains, 
fair purchase, superior force, legal chicanery, were all' at work 
to accelerate the change from common to individual ownership, 
and to the consolidation of separate holdings instead of open 
farms. If the commoner appealed to the law courts, the 
matter too often “ ended as it was friended.” “ Handy-dandy " 
was, in the Middle Ages, a proverbial expression for a covert 
bribe ; and the perversioti of justice is enslirined in tibte Iwitin 
jingle “ Jus jwre datur,M mmmm wt 

Sometimes, indeed, the enclosure was succs^frilly resk$e4':^^ % 


the enej^y and public s;^lrit of Wiptein il 
'.^'■'i30inni.oner, the of") 
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order that “ noe inclosure shalbc made within the parish of 
Stratforde, for that yt is agaynst the Lawos of the Realme.” 

The first result of the commercial spirit which was infused 
into farming was the increase of enclosures, 
and the consequent severance, whether directly ®oor^^e5 
or indirectly, of a considerable portion of the 
rural population from the soil. If this change had been ac- 
companied by a largo extension of arable farming, the market 
for agricultural labour might have been so enlarged as to relieve 
agrarian distress. But the change which took place in farming 
served only to increase the scarcity of employment. The 
second result of the commercial revolution was to substitute 
the shepherd and his dog for the ploughmen and their teams, 
wool for corn, and pasture for tillage, and thus to diminish the 
demand for labour at the very moment when the supply was 
increased. Woollen manufactures grow so rapidly both at 
home and abroad that there wjuj a ready sale for English wool 
both in England and on the Continent. The fineness of the 
English fleeces made them indispensable tt) foreign weavers; wool 
was easily transported, without risk of damage, and without 
liability to duty. The profits of sheep-farming were sure, and 
the outgoings in the cost of labour small. Arable farming, on 
the other hand, was an uncertain speculation, and the neces- 
sary outlay was largo. No efforts were spared to extend 
sheep-wal^. Small tenants were evicted ; labourers’ cottages 
were pulled down, the lords’ demesnes turned into pastures ; 
wastes and commons were enclosed for the same purpose. 
This process, which began at the end of the fifteenth century, 
continued till the middle of the reign of Elizabeth. 

The change of tillage into pasture was strenuously resisted 
by the legislature (pp. 117, 240). To encourage 
arable farming, and to prevent the dopopula- 
tion of country districts, corn-laws prohibited 
the importation of wheat until the prices had 
reached a certain height Acts of FarHament were passed to 
limit the size of the flocks which might b© owned by a single 
sheepmaster, to prevent the destruotian ef £mxi buildings, 
and to check the conversion of to pasture. At 

law, arable land was given the precbdteii^^^ o other lands; 
beasts of the plough received which other 

beasts were debarred; bonds to rcBtcaSt' fMage were declared 

X 2 
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to be void. But at first legislation was as powerless as the 
Pope’s bull against a comet, and the change went on apace. 
It was not checked till the middle of the reign of Elizabeth, 
when the increased value of com and meat, and the profits 
that were to be derived from arable farming, once tnore 
redressed the balance. 

The twofold efiect of the commercial revolution told 
disastrously on the condition of the agri- 
cultTU’al labourer. His miseries wore aggra- 
vated during the period under review by a 
rapid rise in the value of all agricultural produce. Every 
owner of land benefited by the rise, and tenant-farmers, if 
they held their tenancies at reasonable rents, grew rich. But 
the labourer alone suffered. As a new supply of precious 
metals poured in from America, the purchasing power of 
money fell (p. 362 ). The wages of labour were arbitrarily fixed 
by statute at the rates of the previous century, though, relatively 
to the prices of necessaries, they had dwindled by a half. At 
the same time, the dissolution of the monasteries had de- 
prived the poor of charitable aid ; and the principle of their 
compulsory support was still imperfectly understood. The 
labour-market was glutted, and the power of the trade-gilds 
excluded the peasant from employment in towns. Hundreds 
of poor Toms were whipped from “ tything to tything, and 
stock’d, punished, and imprisoned ” : — 


" From low farms, 

Poor polting villages, sheepootes, and mills. 
Sometime with lunatic bairns, sometime with prayer 
Enforce their charity." 


The remedy for these conditions of rural distreB» 
employment of more labour in the profitable cultivation of 
the soil But here, too, misfortune seemed to puiaUe ; the 
unhappy agricultural labourer. Direct and indiwtet ovidOijwse 
is forthcoming to prove tlmt agriculture 'was m 
rather than advancing, that 'the yield 'per 
plentiful, and that the uee 
'the .day oO'iamanded was declining. „ 

<^ly'pjMrt.. of the sttte«th;'.:cen<ai^,'.'f^Si|^^ 
of '■m^liEg'''the .laAd'v^'m'r 
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slovenly. The decline was not unnatural. The transition 
which has been described disturbed that security of property 
without which enterprise dies. Moreover, the dissolution of the 
monasteries inflicted a heavy blow upon agriculture as an art. 
To English fanning the monks were, in the sixteenth century, 
what capitalist limdlords were in the eighteenth. They were 
the most scientifle farmers of the day ; they had access to 
the practical learning of the ancients ; their intercourse with 
their brethren abroad gave them opportunities of benefiting 
by the experience of foreigners which were denied to most of 
their contemporaries. When the great religious houses were 
destroyed, agriculture, of which they were the pioneers, 
suffered a heavy loss. 

Already, however, there were signs that, as soon as the 
transition ora was ended, their places would be occupied. 
Throughout Europe agricultural literature was commencing, 
and writers were at work urging upon farmers 
the improved methods which enclosures had 
opened out to them. In Spain Herrera, in 
Italy Crescenzio and Tarello, in the Tjow Countries Heresbach, 
in France Charles Estienno and Kernard Palissy, wrote upon 
farming. The gentry began to pay attention to agriculture. 
As Michel de I’Hopital solaced his exile with a farm at 
Etampes, so Fitzhorbert, in the reign of Henry VII., or Sir 
Eichard Weston in that of Charles I., or Townshend in that 
of George II,, occupied their leisure in agriculture, and so 
conferred greater benefits in their retirement upon the well- 
being of England, than they had over done by their judicial, 
or diplomatic, or political services. A list of the numerous 
writers who studied the subject of fanning in the Elizabethan 
period would exceed our limits. It will be, sufficient to 
mention Thomas Tusser and Bamaby Googe. 

Thomas Tusser was an Essex man and a Suffolk farmer. 
But his own Ufe prored the difficulty of combining practice 
with science. “He inroad his bread,” says Fuller, “ with all 
sorts of butter, yet none would ever stick tfeeiwn." He was 
successively “a mu8ioisn,s(^ooIma8ter,:servix^>!man, husband- 
man, grazier, poetH~moi!P, iikillul Jh. than; /thriving ha his 

'vooation.” ■ To the pi«ieht^gertoratihn:i^,^ ■liU't a. name; 
yet, his doggerel |K)ems> as a 

storehouse of infbi^Enatip^;'riS(|^ 
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economy, and agricultural practices of our Elizabetlian an- 
cestors. When, in 1723, Lord Molcsworth proposed schools of 
agriculture should be established, he also advised that Tusser’s 
“ Five hundred points of good husbandry ” should bo “ taught 
to the boys to read, to copy, and get by heart.” Like all 

the scientific farmers of the day, he was an 
And tlielr Advice, i j. r i it 

cnthtisiastic advocate for enclosures, and ho 

sings the jiraises of “ several,” as oppo.scd to “ champion,” or 
open farms. He was ignorant of the use of clover, artificial 
grasses and roots. Though he mentions turnips, it is only as 
“ a kitchen garden root to boil or butter.” Ho altogether 
ignores the necessity of drainage, and dismisses the sub- 
ject of manure, or “compass,” with the briefest possible 
mention. 

Almost a contemporary of Tusser was Bamaby Googe, 
whoso “four Books of Husbandrio” were published in 1577. 
The value of his work, which is mainly a compilation from 
Flemish and English works, lies in his insistence on the 
necessity of manure, and his mention of clover, which he 
calls trifle (fe Bmirgoyne, and supposes to bo a Moorish grass 
introduced by the Spaniards. Elizabethan farmers wore apt 
to take from the same land as many com crops in succession 
as it would boar. thoroughly exhausted, it lay fallow. 

No rotation of cropsJ was practised, except the interposition of 
beans once in every three years ; roots and artificial grasses, 
which, when properly employed, clean, rest, and enrich the 
land, were entirely unknown to the English husbandman in 
the sixteenth century. Hence Googe was invaluable for the 
stress that he laid on the one means of restoring the fertility 
of the soil which was open to his contemporaries, and for his 
mention of clover, in which lay the germs of future agri- 
cultural wealth. 

Nor was it in literature only that the promise of bettor 
oardaniiic brightened the agricultural predicts. 

In the revival of gardening, also, th«a«. lay 
hope for agriculturists. Since the Wairs of Boses the of 
gardening had almost etpired^ and the dissohtttot: 
monasteries, vrhere alone it hAd sorttved, 
jits^^th-biow. ' It is said. 

'Vith salads from FWd^;;'’beoatiiae}it^^ 
tiiti;:hoine...in'the reign of 
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and roots, which had been plentiful in the hfteeuth century, 
wore dying otit, or their use unknown, when the trim gardens 
and “ erberos ” of the monks passed into other hands. Now, 
however, gardening began, as Fuller says, to creep out of 
Holland into England, though, as late as 1G60, Hartlib states 
that it was almost unknown in the north and west. Onions 
and cabbages had been cultivated in cottage gardens in the 
reign of Henry III.,. and wore commended by Piers Plowman; 
but in the first half of the fifteenth century they were im- 
ported from Flanders. In the neighbourhood of FuDiain and 
along the Suffolk coast, gardens wei’o laid out in which those 
useful vegetables wore cultivated, as well as carrots and 
parsnips, and, it is said — though probably they were not 
known till half a century later — “colic flowers.” In these 
gardens also turnips were grown, but only as roots to be 
boiled and oaten with butter. Near Sandwich, carrots were 
extensively cultivated, and were called from the place of their 
cultivation “ Sandwich carrots.” 

By the middle of the reign of Elizabeth enclosures had 
boon extensively made ; sheep-farming had prospered ; prices 
of agricultural produce were rising, and thus giving a new 
stimulus to arable farming ; hero and there a gentleman was 
giving attention to the cultivation of his estates ; agricultural 
writers were urging the adoption of the best fanning methods 
which were known to the science of the day, and in gardens 
new stores of agricultural wealth wore accumulating. The 
most disastrous feature of the period was the condition of the 
agricultural labourer ; and in the increase of arable fanning 
lay his chief hope of employment. 


The reign of Elizabeth opens a now chapter in our 
mdustrial history. We have seen how the 
inediffival and feudal organisation of society 
had broken down in the Eefonnation and iSS.*"* 
Benaissance periods The increased activity 
of the human spirit was no longer content to work under the 
restrictions which eustdixi) tra^^on, and law had built up. 
The greed of kings,, rnlero, lan)^ co-operated in the 
destrxiotion of thcM otgaidsa^ons yf|^h in some measure 
.pjroteoted the wptking olasses^ ahij^ llie mgns of Henry VIIL 
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Edward VI, and Mary, little had been done to build up any 
new organisation adapted to the new order of things. 

The period of transition had been one of great disorder 
and misery. It was reserved for the reign of Elizabeth to 
usher in a period of prosperity for all except the poorest 
classes, and to lay the foundations of that commercial and 
industrial supremacy which England was to enjoy for several 
centuries among the nations of the world. 

Of this coming revival there were few signs at the time of 
Elizabeth’s accession (1553). The trea,sury was bankrupt, 
and the credit of the Government so low that it had to pay 
fourteen per cent, for its loans. Every branch of the adminis- 
tration was rotten. England was at war, but miserably 
deficient in aU military and naval appliances, domestic 
trades were stagnant. The spread of vagrancy and pauperism 
had been hardly chocked by the terrible laws of Henry VIII, 
and his successors (pp. 250, 263) ; and the currency had been 
utterly disorganised by the fraudulent policy of successive 
governments, and the consequent increase of clipping, and of 
false coinage. 

This was in some respects the most urgent of the problems 
which the new queen had to deal with. The 
religious question was indeed more visibly 
pressing. Some sort of ecclesiastical settle- 
ment must bo made. The rival parties must bo in some 
measure restrained. But there was no chance of a revival of 
trade and prosperity while the currency was in such a con* 
dition tliat no one could say what would bo the real value of 
any coins he obtained, nor how soon that value might be 
diminished by a fresh issue of debased coinn There were in 
circulation three different kinds of shilling; and four different 
kinds of tester, or sixpenny pieoea All of these varied ia 
ori^nal quality and size, and now differed fwm one 
still more through the action of cEppers and sweaters. 
disorder prevailed among the lesser coimr ai^ i!^^ 
council detemmed to oaU in the whole currenb^,' arid ity 
a completely new ■ set ''of 
, .was a 'gigantfc tmdertaklMy. 

serious objoo'tioiw'\to 
,««*yi»ig'|l6 outs' .Hor.'<jould 

'those 'trho::suff««!ed*;dl'^ 
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suffered, from the change. But the council wisely felt that 
they must, at all risks, complete the reform. So the Queen 
issued a proclamation (Sept. 27, 1560), explaining the evils of 
the existing currency, and calling in the debased coins, which 
were to be paid for in the now coins at a rate below their 
nominal value, but, on an average, nearly their real value; and 
a small bounty was offered for every pound’s worth of silver 
brought in. This was the essence of the proclamation, only 
that the rate of purchase was represented as soTuewhat more 
favourable to the public than it actually was. The (rovern- 
ment professed to bo ready to bear the whole cost of re- 
coinage. In reality they defrayed it, and even made a small 
profit, out of the slight diftbronce between the real value of 
the old coins and the price given for them in the now. Tho 
following figures show the extent of tho transaction : — 

Debased coin collected 631,1)50 lbs. 

Silver iu debaecd coin ’ 244,416 lbs. 

Value of this in new coin .4:733,248 

Price paid by tho Government for debased coin ... £638,000 

Cost of collodion, bountien, etc £46,359 

Cost of coining new money £35,686 

Total cost of new issne £719,04iS 

Comparing the third and seventh items, we see that the 
Government made a profit of £14,203, after paying all ex- 
penses. We certainly need not grudge Elizabeth’s Govern- 
ment thbir profit. They wore in urgent need of money, and 
had oonferr^ an almost priceless benefit on the community ; 
but it was chazacteristio of Elizabeth, that she was able to 
make a profit out of the transaction and yet to get the credit 
of having been a loser hy it. 

The establishment of a sound currency made a revival of 
industry and prosperity at least possible. 

Fortunately, it was owrei^ thi'ough in time to 
enable our oonnttyimen to take advantage of 
the great influx of Amorioa* It is estimated that 

the amount during the 

fifteenth chiefly to 

Spain in the made 

strenuous nations firom 

obtaining suppUa«.’ot;;^8i''P|^ifa»^^ efforts, how- 

nrwi met 'with"' Httle^saoij^plmi^^fc^^ secure 
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much additional bullion boforo 15G1 this was chiefly because 
the condition of our currency and the social and religious 
disorder had ruined our foreign trade. Ifrotn 1.5(n onwards 
silver flowed into England, with the natural consequence that 
prices .rapidly rose, and that industry was greatly stimulated. 

The rise of prices had indeed begun by 1649, and had, on 
the whole, continued ; but before ISGl this was 
mainly duo to the depreciation of the coinage, 
which raised nominal prices. No doubt there 
was also a real rise in the price of grain ; but this must be 
connected with the extensive changing of arable land into 
pasture. Accordingly, wo find that neither profits nor wages 
rose proportionately. After 1.661 the rise was of a healthier 
sort. Merchants and manufacturers began to grow rich, and 
workmen in their turn participated in the growing prosperity. 
The increased stock of silver tended also to assist the 
accumulation of capital. Wealth saved in 
The inoreaae of other forms had not been so readily available 
Bavtog. for productive purposes. In the fonn of 
bullion it was at once easier to preserve it 
without deterioration- and to apply it to trade, manufacture, 
or agriculture, according to whatever openings might arise for 
profitable investment. 

The rise in prices was not indeed an unmixod atlvantage. 
Neither rents nor wages rose at quite so rapid a rate ; and thus 
both the country gentlemen and the labourers found them- 
selves put at some disadvantage. So for, however, as the 
labourers were concerned, the increased activity of industry gave 
them more employment, and more opportuniries for earning 
wages outside their regular trade; and this probably more 
than counterbalanced the fact that their wages did hot rise as 
rapidly as the prices of the things they needed. Otir in- 
formation is too defective to enable us to sp^k positifteily oa 
the subject ; but, at least, the pioofo of 80oi4 misery diihu^h 
after the restoration of the currency, though for somefyew* 
the improvem^t seems to have been slow «ad slight; . ; > ■ s , 

We must now speak of the efiferts of ^ 

to organise" and' foster ' the-. ;hsttpn4 ; 

Thename;'^KemafttSfoih;^:;.|ihR''h^ 

: the system 

'''ihAt;P«actiosil^^ 'd<>miiaat(^-;£!nglish' 
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close of the last century, when the whole system l»of:>'an to bo 
assailed by Adam Smith and his followers. A fundamental 
object of this policy was the increase of the stock of precious 
metals within the country ; and modern political economists 
have had little difficulty in showing the fallaciousness of the 
implied assumption that money is the kind of wealth most 
essential for national prosperity. “ Money,” they toll ns, “ is 
only a moans towards an end, and that end is wealth in other 
forms — as, for instance, in the form of necessaries, comforts, 
and hixurios.” This is no doubt true, and might bo accepted 
as self-evident, wore it not in practice so often ignored. But 
there is something to bo said on the other side. Though 
money is not the ultimate object of human desire, it is, for 
many purposes, the most convenient fonn of wealth ; and, in 
some circumstances, it may bo worth while to sacrifice ipiantity 
to form. Elizabeth’s object was politi(“-al qtuto as much as 
commercial. She wanted money in order to subsidise Scotch 
and French rebels, and so to embarrass her external enemies. 
She wanted money to maintain internal order, and to provide 
for national defence ; and the maintenance of authority at homo 
and abroad was a pre-rotiuisito for the growth of English in- 
dustry, This may bo accepted ns at least a partial excuse for 
her violation of wliat wo should call tho principles of Free 
Trade. 

This is strikingly illustrated by the Navigation Laws of tho 
first and fifth years of Elizabeth’s reign. Tho 
older laws were in some measure relaxed ; but 
English subjects who imported goods in English BUaatwtti. 

vessels were excused some of the customs due 
from aliens and from Englishmen who used foreign ships; 
while, in some tirades, English ships were given a complete 
monopoly. These measures were not merely “ protective ” in 
the modem sense. They aimed at encouraging seamanship, 
partly at leasts because English seamanship waa one of the 
bases of national strength. On tbo same principles, Fishery 
was encouraged, iaad that not merely by remissioas of customs 
duties in the case of Engli)^ fishers in ^ 

vessels, but also by the legtslarive «afoioownt> 
of Fasts. To assert that: fesri duty was raado 

■a,;penal offence ■, 'yet,; forvthe.;,en40*^i^ of 'fisheries, fast 
^ys wero to be observed.: were also placed 
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on the importation of fish canght by aliens, or from alien 
vessels. In a report issued as to the success of the Fishery 
Acts in the early part of the reign, it is pi’oudly stated that 
a thousand additional men had thus been attracted to the 
fishing trade, and were consequently “ ready to serve in Her 
Majesty’s ships.” Experience, however, proved that English 
fishers could not supply the market adequately, and many of 
the restrictions were removed in 1597. 

Wo will not attempt to describe in detail the various other 
ways in which Elizabeth’s Government tried 
to stimulate native industries. Few of them 
industaT. involved any new principles . The iinportation 

of manufactured goods and the exportation 
of raw material wore alike discouraged. There was, however, 
little theoretical consistency in the national policy. Wool is 
a raw material ; but to forbid its exportation would have ruined 
one of our chief industriea So wool might be exported ; but 
woe to that man who exported a live sheep. For the first 
offence he might lose a hand I English subjects must wear 
English-made caps. They had not even the choice of going 
without caps altogether. Caps, fully wrought in England, had 
to be worn by almost all persons of six years and upwards, on 
every Sunday and Holy Day, under penalty of a fine. 

Another favourite method for the encouragement of English 
industry was the grantmg of patents and 
®'“**‘* ■ monopolies. The establishment of great in- 
dustries was induced by granting exclusive rights to those 
who would engage in them. This system was at a later time 
often resorted to, chiefly as a means of enriching royal favourites 
or in order to raise money for the Crown, in return for exclusive 
privileges. But when the ostensible motive was the real oho, 
we must not regard the system as altogether indefensible, 
however unsuitable it maybe to modem industrial condiribna 
The scarcity of capital and of business experiionoe ahd ehterpi^e 
in the early years of Elizabeth may have justified the gi^hf 
of an artificial stimulus to new. mdustriea 'B^t 
and caution were, needed 'in ^ip^anring 
evils were likely to exceed, :the'.advant|^^"' 
imrolumt companies was.oao'of .;.the; 
hf'thO' :'Of’ granting 

wr. paragraph,' : 
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We pass next to the Statute of Apprentices (15C3) — the 
great effort made by Elizabeth’s Government 
to control and organise manufactures and 
agi'iculturo. This Act was not repealed till 
1813. Among its expressed objects wo ffnd the raising of wages. 
In this respect, it seems to stand in striking contrast with the 
earlier Statutes of Labourers; but the Government could 


scarcely shut its eyes to the fact that the 
general rise in prices, and the revival of in- 
dustrial prosperity, made an increase of wages 


The state and 
latwur. 


both desirable and possible. Wo may next notice that the 
Act showed the persistence of the old belief that those who 


were able to labour might resisonably bo compelled to do so. 
Agricultural labourers might be mudti to work till the ago of 
sixty ; but other labourers and artisans only up to thirty years 
of ago or marriage. To promote pormanence of service, it was 
provided that, in many trades, workers must bo hired by the 
year; and a man from another parish might not bo employed, 
unless he brought satisfactory testimonials from his last 
employer. 

Wages wore to be fixed annually for oacjh district by the 
justices, after consultation with “ such discreet 
and grave persons as they shall think meet,” 
for every trade, and no one might pay more 
or less than the wages so settled This is evidently a great 
advance on the clumsy attempts to regulate wages in the older 
Statutes of Labourem 


The hours of labour wore defined much as in the older 


laws. Except in London, the summer day’s work was to be 
from five a^ro. till six or eight p.m., but with intermissions 
which brought the total down to about nine and a half hours. 
In winter the daylight wss to regulate the duration of work, 
and this would probably, ^ve an average of eight and a half 
hours a dayi but the: of tho Act i« by: no means 

, clear, nor can we ^diseowsy whether its jeegulatioas Wre, adhered 
to in praoticel ' ' as 

to apprentioesh%.V':i^l!hi»b;'r«l»y'he''!d«^ to 

secure a thorou|^::teohh^^'wU<5a*lhU''i^^ S'ffy 

■ ttadA and also;'';aU:;#lti';;,^'ii^^b#^ of 

;,labour;Of variom^'SdritUi,;:#^;j^;:;j«OT^ to 

J;i(ri|meyittett ' ibi 'eadh' viuage trades 
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were more favourably treated than those occupations which 
involved living in towns, and which wore generally of IcSkS 
paramount necessity, or less conducive to national power. 
Therefore, while an agriculturist might take any lad as an 
apprentice, an artisan in a corporate town was limited to the 
sons of freemen, and those might not be withdrawn from 
agriculture. Merchants and shopkeepers were still further 
restricted, and could only take as apprentices the sons of the 
comi)arativcly well-to-do. Such limitations were probably 
partly due to the influence of the growing middle classes, 
anxious not to have their trades overcrowded; but in the 
main they seem to indicate a desire to encourage tillage and 
other open-air and village industries, which would tend to 
keep up the ^iupply of strong lighting men, who might other- 
wise be tempted to migrate into the towns, already unsanitary 
and overcrowded, and to pursue avocations less directly pro- 
ductive of food and other necessaries. 


The Act is chiefly interesting as the flrst serious attempt 
to organise English industries after the groat 
THe breakdown, in the middle of the sixteenth 
oftadustey. century, of the moditeval organmation. On 
the whole it follows njany of the old idetis, 
but it shows that Elbaboth’s statesmen recognised the uoed 
of tnoro flexibility than had boon provided for under the older 
laws. Thus, in the matter of fixing wages, it seems clear that 
the justices were intend^xl to give authoritative sanction to a 
rate of wage according to the industrial forces at work in a 
particular locality and trade, rather than to enforce their own 
ideas as to what wages were equitable, or to maintain the rate 
that existed in the past. The State had not, indeed, aban- 
doned the idea that it could intorfero to fix wages, but it was 
certainly now showing a greater appreciation of the need of 
caution and the strength of economic foroes, the faults of 
which could be at most only slightly modified by a considera- 
tion of what rate of wages seemed desirable. 4.ecerdjingly. 
tho justices were somewhat in the position of inodem iairhitrii- 
tors in a dispute about wages, who have to oootider^ hqti 
they would desire, but what th6 obiaditions Of 
admit' of, Unfortunately,' the ' 

■^gtmerally'. employfitas, were '.not. 

'im^pe0t«d:of;-iiM^^ even; wh^:;.tfi^';^!:.p(^ 
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it is probable that they served a useful function. They were 
not to blame for the fact that wages rose more slowly than 
prices, for this is generally the ease, even when the labourers 
are associated in strong trade unions, and are thus able to 
take early advantage of an improved market. At any rate 
it appears that the condition of the trades to which the Act 
applied compared favourably with that of the new trades that 
sprung up in the eighteenth century, to which the Act did 
not apply. 

A similar approval may probably bo given to the attempt 
made by Elizabeth’s Acts to secure a better technical educa- 
tion for the labourers in the different skilled trades, but it is 
not possible to decide whether the regulations as to the limita- 
tion of apprentices did more good than harm. 

Another branch of the Elizabethan organisation of indusf.ry 
was the formation of cf)mpanics to take the plac(] of the old 
craft gilds, which had deteriorated before the Reformation, 
and been almost destroyed by the confiscating policy of Henry 
VIII. and Edward VI.’s (louncil (p. T27). The now companies 
wore of a wider character than the old gilds; they wore 
authorised by the (Jrown instead of the Mimicipalitios. They 
wore generally associations of employoi’s instead of, like the 
old gilds, of actual workers, and a single company often 
included a number of trades. 

One of the chief reasons given for forming those companies 
was the importance of supervising the quality of the goods 
offered to the public ; but the more extended character of the 
companies made them less efficient for this purpose than the 
old gilds had been in the days of their ofHcioncy. 

A great stimulus was given to English manufactures in 
Elizabeth’s reign by the immigration of Pro- 
tostant refugees from Flanders and, to a less luga 

extent, from France. As in other industrial iffii Sj iiimi 
departments, it was thought ntxjessary for the 
(Hovemment to regulate the admission imd privileges of these 
aliens. In 1561 Sandwich was licensed, to receive from twenty 
to twenty-five master workmen as cloth’work^ or fishers. 
Sandwich had bwn decaying during the last sixty years, 
chiefly through the silfiBg*up of ito. ^ The Govom- 
inent hoped to revive, the hwiti^ries pC ^ town by means of 
these foreigners, and tbo succemful that it 
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was repeated, both here and elsewhere. In a survey taken in 
the eighth year of Elizabeth, the town was 
I** found to contain one hundred and twenty 
atSMid^c” Walloon as against two hundred and ninety- 
one English householdei’s. The newcomers 
also introduced the manufacture of paper and silk. 

In 1565 Norwich received a similar licence, and by 1571 
no less than four thousand natives of the 
AndinNorfoUc had settled there, besides laige 

numbers in other parts of Norfolk. They introduced the 
making of “bayos, sayes, arras, mockades, and the like.” The 
first book ever printed in Norwich was printed in 1570 by one 
of these immigrants, and we find at the present day many 
natives of this town who bear names corrupted from the 
Dutch. 

In 1567 Maidstone petitioned to bo allowed to have foreign 
settlers. The petition was granted, and the thread industryi 
which flourished there for nearly three centuries, was thus 
started. 

The manufacture of lace was introduced by refugees from 
Alen^on and Valenciennes into Oranfield, in 
Bedfordshire, and extended thence over 
Bucks, Oxfordshire, and Northamptonshire. 
Other immigrants introduced the making of Honiton lace 
into Devon, SiUc weaving was also brought into England by 
French Huguenots, and parchment, noodles, 
B0k-^T8w. gallipots are mentioned among the other 
products of the sHU and enterprise of the 
fugitives from the Netherlands, 

In almost every instance the invaded districts derived 
groat advant^es from the coming of the aliens. In sCtne 
cases the jealousy of the English artisans was na^raUy 
aroused ; but the fact that the newcomers were Frotest^nts* 
exiled for their religion, probably moderated this 
and the improvement whioh the stran^w made 
manufactures was so rapid and so ccnsider«d»le that ' 
'.Government nor ^ people ^ were ' 

'Hsten 'to the ^ complaints of ; t^ir 

were at. a Uter '.tinie..adop'ted,,.!^i^;';^;:;:''|^^ 
’Srete.^re^red 'tb 
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While the forcijfacrs wore hiiildin*' up many new in- 
dustries, the native woollen mnnufiicture pre- 
served its old pre-eminence. . The direction of 
it was passing more and more into the hands 
of capitalists, who gave out work, and grew rich, partly by 
availing themselves of the opportunities for division of labour, 
which manufacture on a largo scale provided. Thus the 
(Jarders became a powerful l)ody, and were able to secure 
legislative protection against the importation of foreigir cards 
for wool. There was much rivalry between clothiers in largo 
towns and those in country ]>laces. 'I'lu; latter enjoyed far 
more liberty, and this seems often to have l>ulanced the 
advantages of ooncontration, and the greater facilities for 
manufacturing on a largo scale. Parliament freipiently tried 
to confine the trade to special towns, probably from a belief 
that the quality of the goods could be l^ettcr kept up, owing 
to the greater cose of stiporvision ; but their etlbrts to {(reserve 
the monopoly for a few towns were not very sucoi/ssful. 

The working-up of wool into worsted was a ata{ilo of tho 
Eastern Counties, especially of Norfolk. This was a flourish- 
ing industry before tho coming of the I'rotestant rofugoai. 
As early as 1564 some foreign artisans were ongnged by tlie 
mayor and some of tho chief workmen to teach some of the 
Norwich weavers certain branches of the trade. Tho result 
was the famous Norwich satins and fustians. To illustrato 
tho nature of English manufactures, and the growing con- 
sumption of hixurios, wo may ({uoto here an interesting list 
that L (hiicuuurdini gives of tho imports and ex{)orts between 
England and Antwerp, which was tho port with which wo did 
tho greatest trade. “ To England,” ho says, " Antwerp sends 
jewels and precious stones, silver, bullion, 
quicksilver, wrought silks, olofih of gold and 
silver, gold atul silver thread, camblots, grog- 
rams, spices, drugs, sugar, cotton, cummin galls, linen fine and 
ooaeso, serges, demi-ostfuSoi nmddci^ hops in groat, 

quantity, glass, saitrAsh^ xnotallm and other morcedos of all 
sorts to a great Value, arms of all aminunltion for war, 
and household fitmltuee. From England Antwerp reooivoe 
vast quantities of dne eoarse draj^ri^, fringes, and othoi 
things of tltatkind to a gii^t va]ue;. t|w |Sn<^ 
sa&(m in small qimilriOs, A Of lead and tin, 

Y 
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sheep ■ and rabbit skins without number, and various other 
sorts of fine peltry and leather, beer, cheese, and other sorts of 
provisions ; also Malmsey wines, which the English import 
from Oandia.” 

It will be noticed that English exports were still mostly in 
the form of raw, or almost raw material. Much of the 
English cloths, stuffs, and wools were exported again from 
Antwerp to Italy, Scandinavia, and other parts of Europe. 

The above list, referring only to the Antwerp trade, must 
not be regarded as a complete enumeration either of our 
exports or of our imports in the sixteenth century. From 
India, Persia, and Turkey, from Sweden, Kussia, and the New 
World, luxuries unknown to earlier generations of Englishmen 
were being brought in, and many of the elders feared that 
a demoralisation of the national character would certainly 
ensue.* 

The English foreign trade was mainly in the hands of 
certain great companies, who enjoyed the legal monopoly of 
the commerce with various parts of the 
Thscireftt world. The earlier of these companies were 
ftomrMiufi, itot conducted on joint stock principles. 

They were associations of merchants, each of 
whom might trade with his own capital, and at his own risk, 
provided that he was a member of the company, and con- 
formed to its rules. 

The earliest of these companies was that of the Merchant 
Adventurers, who have been spoken of in a 
jSvwrttaw former volume (IL, pp. 401, 552); but in tiwii 
period with which we are now dealing, several 
very important fresh companies were incorporated Thus the, 
Bussia Company received its first charter In 
1555. It thereby obtained a monopoly of the 
trade with Bussia, and with any new countries 
its servants might disoover {6f. pp. 227, 480, mqq.). 

The Czar, Ivan the Terrible, soon gave these mmhiidatil 
free access to all his domimons, aM they faded to op^ Up A 
trade route through Busm to Petei& An Act of 

*. ^ tlUaKt fint intifodVMa ''' 

wi ')ia»y , nwtttiwi , oMp, ptfipJa*. ’apiwW*,' 
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in 1550 extended their monopoly to include most of the 
trade with Armenia, Media, Hyrcaniu, Persia, and the Caspian 
Sea, conditionally on the trade being carried on only in 
English ships, and the majority of each crew being English. 
The company was Tory successful till about 1571. Then it 
began to decay, partly through the fluctuating policy of the 
Czar, but partly through the company’s greed, Dutch and 
German traders secured much of the Russian trade, and 
private English merchants managed to elude the monopoly in 
various ways. 

Of the other companies we will only mention here the 
Etwtlaiid CwiiijKinj/, which triwled in the 
Baltic, and the Leriiut, which traded with 
Turkey, Syria, and Asia Minor. By the close ciompaaiei. 
of Elizabeth’s roigir, France was almost the 
only country with which English merchants could tnulo 
without being members of a company. 

The system thus built uji was open to )uiuiy of the abuses 
tlxat accompany monopolies. It may, however, bo noticed 
that it is doubtful whether, in Elizabeth’s reign, froodoin of 
tbreign traftic was desirable. It was the prospect of obtaining 
special privileges which oiuumraged merchants to open up 
new and hazardous markets, ami the organisation of such 
merchants into companies provided a means of protection 
against the oppressions of the foreign, and often half-l»ir- 
barous powers, with whoso subjects the merchants wisheil to 
trade. 

Among other indications of the growth of English wealth 
and commerce in the first half of Elizalieth’s 
reign, two facts may be tuentionod here. 

The first of those was the building of the ooammt- 
Royal Exchange. Hitherto the Ixindon 
merchants had oomluoted their exchange traasaotions in 
r.iombard Street, in the open wr. But in J«06 the building 
of the Royal Ixchatige began. This was 
chiefly duo to the Ub^ity of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, the merohant who oondueted the 
Queen’s metoandle and flnanoial dealing* with foreignfa*. 
But it was a feeling of the inadoquiwy of the existing aooom- 
modation for the inofseM^t^ trwtsafjtion* of 

Ixmdon which promptw GreBuwnls <»flhr to defray tlie ctwt 
Y 2 
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of tho ItuiWing, if the corporation wouhl pruvido the mtu. 
The otiier illustration of tho growinj,' wealth of Kiiglaial is 
that when tho Uovornincnt wanted to borrow in lotjft, they 
wore able, for tho first time, to obtain tludr loan in Kiiglaml, 
instead of having to apply to ft)r()ign capitalists. 


The year loHO is notable in tho history of bondoii for tho 
adoption of a deliberate policy of State, by 

i'ontieil and at the 
ofisauum. instigation of the mayor, aldi-rmeti, atwl other 
tho grave wiso men in and jdstut tho city, to 
confine the capital, Jis far as was then possible, to the old in- 
habited area within and imintHtiateiy without the walls, by pn>> 
hibiting the erection of luiildings on new slum in the Liberties 
and out-parishes, or wititin Uirtat iiiiles of the city gates, us 
well as tho suh-divlston of hoiisos into numerous tenements. 

Tho ordinanco tts»k tho form of a royal pro- 
clamation, signal by the ymstii at Nnitesuoh, 
naur Kpsom, on tiiu 7 th of .luly, litHh, and 
was meant to serve only until such lime jw some fitrllter goml 
order should Iss deviml for romisiy by ]*ariiiuitot(t or other- 
wise ; however, the royal proolmnation remnuita) for m^arly a 
eontury tho form by which it won sought give eA'ect to the 
policy of checking the growth of Ismdoii. The mtmi allc^^ed 
6>r this remarkiilile ordinance was ” Hiat great, imiltittiilea of 
people wore brought k* inhalatin smalt rrs>ms. whentof agmt 
part M 0 mm very p«s>r ; ym, such must live liy isigging, or of 
worse meniui, atgl they heaped up tegether and in a matt 
smotherod with many families of cbildreu and servants in one 
house or smitli tenement,” This was, doubtless, tlm spe^ai 
eftect upon Jbondon of the vagrancy and |>uuiawism whitdt ^ 
begun In rami iihigW »utfier the ftmt Tmlom in 
of the rage foir pl^idn-fartmitg, Had grown owing to eai|f ^ 

iiii{Ui!Q!^^ ail 
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bej^gar stops before the door of a citizen and says the Lord’s 
Prayer, or a jargon of it, in a canting Is’ortiuunbrian aecent. 
“ How got you in at the gates ! ” jusks Civis ; whereupon the 
mendicant explains that the Jleadlo of the Beggars was a 
countryman of his f)wn, and had softened towards him on 
hearing his Northumbrian speech. Jn one way or another the 
Liberties or skirts of London, all round the walls, had filled 
up with a comparatively i>oor and often vicious class, dwelling 
in mean tenements, who “ must live by begging or of worse 
means.” Many inconvcnionco.s, said the proclamation of 1580, 
wore soon already, and more were like to follow, the most 
specific danger alleged being the spreading of plague into the 
City itself and all over the realm. The jurisdiction of the 
mayor and aldermen extended to those skirts of the city, as 
far as the Bara ('I'emplo Bar, Holborn Bar, the bar in West 
Smithfiold, and so all round the semi-circle to the bar on the 
Whitechapel highway). But the arm of the law did not reach 
to the Jjibortios as it did to tho woll-ordorod 
and regularly-built City : and it its probable 
that tho extramural }>art of tho capital was ii«iBj>.BUs. 
becoming unmanageable in other respects 
than in tho matter of plague. One of tho ucadomic themos 
of the time, which occupies an appendix to John Stow’s 
“ Burvoy of London,” was touching the most convenient size 
of a civic community. Stow’a essayist cites tho opinion of 
tho Creek architect Hippodamus, better known to modem 
readers through Aristotle’s “Politics," that ton thousand 
persons was tho largest oonimunity that could bo well 
governed, fed, and kept in health. 

Tho reprtissivo policy which was adopted in 1580, on the 
initiative of tho mayor and aldenneii, was fonnalty adhered 
to for nearly a century, during which time London qiukd- 
rupled in numbers and area A letter of S7th of Juno, 1802, 
gives us a glimpse of how the ofdinaaoo workad: — ^“The 
council have spied an ineonvement ineroase of housing in and 
about London, by building in odid oomotu, in gard^, and 
over stabloa IVy have Wgun to dowu one here and 
there, lighting in (dmost «vei^ oU tho unluokiest, which 
is far fvota removing tho misohiof” Also householders were 
now and then indiofci^ si tho Soaahi^ for subletting, but only 
in very bod oases : thus, at the Ifiddiesex Bessions in May, 
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1637, a touse was indicted which contained eleven i named 
couples and fifteen single persons. London continued to 
grow ; only it grew after a most irregular and unwholesome 
fashion, because no provision was made for its orderly ex- 
pansion. But the question that hero concerns us is the actual 
numbers of the capital at the time when the (Queen’s < lovern- 
ment ordered that no more houses should be built within a 
radius of three miles of the City gates. 

It happens that we have the means of reckoning the 
population of London in that very year, 1580, 
with a high degree of accuracy. During the 
trouble from plague in 1682, when the Trivy 
Council were blaming the City authorities, and the City 
authorities were retorting upon the Council and the Court, it 
occurred to Lord Burghley to get from the mayor a series of 
the weekly burials from plague and from all other causes, and 
of the weekly christenings. The mayor was able to got the 
figures from the books of the Company of Parish Clerks, who 
had begun as early as the reign of Henry VIIL to compile 
weekly bills of mortality in special times of plague, and luid 
gradually assumed the office of registrars of births and deaths, 
which they held in London until the Eegistration Act of 1837. 
The result of the Ixird Treasurer’s application was a neatly 
written tabular abstract, on ton or more pages quarto (pre- 
served among the Cecil papers at Hatfield), showing a long series 
of weekly burials from plague and from ordinary causes, and 
of the weekly christenings, together with columns of still- 
births, and of the number of parishes that were free of plague 
in each week The tables cover a period of five ytiars, from 
1678 to 1682 inclusive, with the five first weeks of 1683, It is 
not quite clear how many parishes were included in the 
return ; butjt is probable (from the known precedents of 1603 
and 1674) that the staristios 6X9 those of one hundred ai^ 
eight parishes, of which ninety-seven wore within the 
(mostly small), and eleven without tihe walls and Ih ithh 
Liberties, including the gate-parish^ at Aldgate, 

Orippl^te, and Aldeisgate,' which.. were 
partly without, In the 1608 dghres w«M 
.pashes. besides the one hundred. ai|d: 

^Kewingten, Ming(k>n,'' '.the .^1^^ 

Stepney ; if ' thesO'' 
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tables for 1578-82, we should have to inoroaso the following 
estimate by about one-seventh. Tiro note gives a summary.* 
The iuinual average of burials is 8:5 per cent, more, owing to 
the severity of plague in four out of the five years ; but in 
the year 1580, when there wjvs little plague (128 deaths), the 
christenings were 3,568 and the burials only 2,873, the fonner 
being 24 per cent, in oxce.sa. With the christenings (in a year 
without the disturbance of plague) one-fourth nrore than the 
burials, wo may assume that the birth-rate and the death-rate 
had both been favourable, say 2.0 per 1,000 inhabitants for the 
former and 23 per 1,000 for the latter, which would give a 
population of some 1 23,000. 

It is probable that the numbers thus reckoned for 1580 
were twice as many as the population of 
London would have amounted to at the time Pwuiatioi of 

^ ^ . .. London at Barlior 

ot the Rofonnatton, or at the dissolution oi pariodi. 

the monastorioB, and that they were throe 
times the average population throughout the whole mediaival 
period. The earliest known estimate is one that was ma<le in 
the time of Richard 1. by the Archdeimon of London, Petor of 
Blois. The Archdeacon was as likely a person as any to know : 
ho gives the number of parish churches at 120 (they must have 
been mostly chapels), Isjsides thirteen greater conventual 
churches, and the numlior of inhabitants at 40,000. These 
figures he gives in a letter to the Pope, so m to bring out the 
extent of his ill-paid orchidiaoonal duty. When the poll-tax 
of 1377 was taken, 23,314 above the ago of fourt<M>n ytavrs were 
assessed in lamdon for their groat each, which, by the owiinary 
allowances for evasions and for children, would give a popula- 
tion of some 46,000. Nearly all of theso had resided within 
the walls or at the gates. It was a few years after that date 
(in 1393) that the Western Liberty, or the wawl of Farringd<«» 
Without, was oreate<L The two extant bills of mortality of 
HtanyV Ill’s reign may easily mislei4 as to popuWon, being 
each for a singlo week In a time of plague ; but it is probable, 
from a study of their dgures, that the popaiarion about 1632 -35 
was some 60,000, of which 20,000 would have been in the 
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parishes outside the walls. The deaths for 1 5(j3 are a better 
basis of reckoning, the christenings also being known (Kfty-one) 
for a single week of July, suggesting a population of some 90,000, 
which would probably have included a few thousands in the 
out-parishes beyond the Bars of the Freedom. It is true that 
the Venetian ambassador, in a long despatch to his govern- 
ment in 1564, gives the population of Jjondon at just double 
that (180,000); but he shows his vague sense of numbers in 
two or three other instances which can bo checked, such as 
the deaths by the sweating sickness of 1551, and the size of 
the liveried retinues of certain nobles, which are roundly 
exaggerated beyond Stow’s precise numboiu 

' At that time the science of political arithmetic <lid not 
exist ; oven Lord Burghloy’s cxju!t and clerkly 
tables of births and deaths for the live years 
(1678-82) would hardly have l)Ocn used, a.s 
wo can use them now, to reckon the ^Hipulation. The lirst 
attempt of the kind was made by John Graunt, t»f Birchin 
Ijane, in 1602. He had been long deterred from making it by 
the “ misimdorstooii example of Bavid,” in the last chapter of 
IL Samuel (if he could have foreseen tho Groat Plaguo of 
1665 he would hardly have 8uccoode<l in ovor<«oniing his 
scruples at all); but as ho hoard aldennen Mid other grave 
wise men of the City stating the population after tho Restora- 
tion at BO many millions, he at length gained coun^ to 
apply the mle-of-three to tho christenings and buriak, and 

inhabitants was about 4{K);000, 

, of vvitiun the walls, a fifth part in the 

and three-filths' 'ht'the Liberties' and in 
eut-parishes next te-'Ah^fcniv' -That popuiotkm of 
some, 90,000 in the yewr 1002* was perhaps the 
maiximurn of its oyercrowding. Its area was 81^ aeres* 
narrow strip of Liberti« :aa';;rottftd' it 
■■.the City, which in the time.of 
',and gardens behind the 


of 'the churches, and''puhlio;'gaed^::'hiK';'f#^^ 
evcHEy fbot'of’opeif 
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Ai/rH(>r<iH it is beyond all doubt inipossiblo to assij^n to any 
smf(lo moiriont such things as the rise of 

a middle class or the general extension of o. s^tsbxiey. 

, . 11 11 11 1 ElizabetJiEii 

<Mnninor<;ci, it is eiiuiilly unaoiibtcd that tho society. 

gonoral notion, which more or loss dates and 
attributes these things in England from juid to the reign of 
Elizabeth, is roughly and roundly correct At nt* time had a 
middlo class been wanting ; at no time had there been no smth 
thing as commerce. But until the fifteenth century, or there- 
abouts, .England had had little to cxjiort but wool : and lior 
imports had not boon of a kind to encourage a very extensive 
and varioil class of moi’chants. 'I'he influences which, with 
increasing force and speed, changed all this at the end of the 
fiftoiiuth century, and ever more and more during the sixteenth, 
have been jiartly traced alroiuly ; but may bo conveniently 
summed U)) here. 'I'horo were, at home, the iucrease of 
population after the cessation of the violent 
chocks imposed by the Black Death, the Hun- ’ftSSiSS?* 
drod Years' War, and the Wars of the Roses; 
the tendency towards breaking up pasture and towards en- 
closing ; the diiwolution of the monasteries, and the consequent 
disturbance and reshaping of national life (the placid vocation 
of nionosticism and the entployrnonts which it gave being 
henceforth closed): the advan<io in domestic refinement and 
luxury ; the press ; and the groat dovelopnioat given by these 
things and others to the secular side of the p|ofe(«»iop|;qf, the 
law. Abroad there was, before everything, the ii^enso 
revolution and stimulus eommmiicated and kept going by the 
discovery of Amema and of the sea-routo to the tl^b 
additional energy infused into tlie prosecution of trade to ^ 
directions by the over-grciwlng religious and patriot^ 
between England and the gmt Bowers of the Continent^ 
es^iidly Spain and her sooiii-to-be dependency Bortugal^f^id 
TO^ly Eutdp^i Imde; pa?^ by the 

by the 

; of '|$t^t!(|$He^fignd' .rel%ious 

If' a ’more geneTOV''aihd::l«^i.i^^^ bo desired, 

it" would almost ■he' extension of 
'dbwtnereo (and’ the^Hso' it nooessm-ily 
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brought with it) was simply one of the most obvious results 
of the indefinable spirit of inirovation and <'haugc which 
distinguished the sixteenth century after (Jlirist,UM»re perhaps 
than any single age in the entire known history of the world. 
The abundant reiuaius which wo luckily possess of the 
light literature of the tinie—thc first tiiuo 
in English annals when light literature can 
properly be said to have lK’(;omo abundant — 
enable us to perceive the clningcs which had <'ornc or were 
coining over society with great cas(( and vividness. In the 
plays of the time above all, in the very remarkable and valuable 
scries of pamphlets (mainly, indee<l, by writers of the later 
Elizabethan luid early Jacobean time, l)ut partly by fore- 
runners of theirs who are enough to save us from danger of 
anachronism), in many passages of graver works, in religious 
controversies, in sot biographies, and in the nascent kind 
of descriptions and travels by Englishmen and foreigners, wo 
are pretty well furnished with the moans of noting the chiuigos 
and the additions which had been mode in ilio tyi>os and 
forces of English public and private life since (Jhaucor and 
Langland — with vigour not inferior to any Klmil)Othan’8, but 
with a far narrower canvas and a far simpler palotto—linmod 
the typos and the figures of a hundred ai«l fifty yeivrs earlier. 
The gradtw or classes of society, in one senst? mow* distinct, 
were in another much more intermingled than 
xa» ooart. present day. It was not till the intro- 

duction of German etiquette in the second decade of the 
eighteenth centuty that the Court was sharply shtit off from 
the people ; and a delightftil if not very decorcais jwem of 
Dorset’s shows us how, oven under the later Stuarts, peraons of 
any character or of no character at all eould safely venture 
into the presence uninvited, and iminterfvred with unlem they 
luisbe^vod themselves, In Elizabeth’s own time, the eoimtwnt 
pageants and progr^utes threw (Jourt and people into )^tty 
close company ; and the Quemx notoriously letsined iu>t«i»U|^ 
of her father’s disp(»ition to be hail*feUow«w^l»niqt 
subjects. But the uncert^ temper which else 
and her vety strong ideas m to her ewsi diginty, pr^i^ 
her ficom encouraging quite the same easy 
which hev suce^wor and thatmtecesiK>i^griu^ 
allowed; <m<l It canned ;’he;Stdd;t!^,^,');^') 
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hear very much of the (’onrt in the literature of the day, 
except in what may be called full-dress relations. This was 
partly due to the fact that nmeh of this literaUirc was decidedly 
what we lutw call “ Jloheniijm," partly to the inveterate pitasion 
of the tiin(» for masking and disguising such njlations in all 
manner of allegory and paraphrase. Hut the masque, the 
tiltyard practice, the progress, and the pageant of all kinds 
played a very great part in the life of the sixteenth and ojrrly 
Bovontoonth centuries — a part incomparably greater than any- 
thing that now corresponds to it. 

Kelativoly, however, the class of persons immediately below 
the sovereign exercised a greater influence 
than oven the sovereign herself. The few **** ^ 

remaining moinbors of the ancient nobility, the (so long as 
Elizabeth lived) still fewer additions to their ninks, the groat 
officers of State, and oven the wealthier country gmtlemen of 
krughtly rank, and the considerable fuiKjtionaries (fnim bishujw 
and judges downwards) maintained, as is well known, a stylo 
of houflokeoping to which at present wo have alisohitoly 
nothing that boars the least resemblance. Even in the (j!uoon's 
days, and not in the latest of them, the death of Edward, Earl 
of Derby, was lamented as putting an end to “ old English 
hospitality"; but from what wo know of tho ways of those 
who survived him, there wjis not much to eompkin of. Tho 
maintenance, indeed, of a regular niodiiuval force of armed and 
regimented retainers had boon niado difficult by the jealous 
edicts of Henry VII., and would liavo Isson djingerous under the 
oaprioiouB tyranny of his son; but though Elizalwth was nearly 
as jealous as the one, and, in a loss sanguinary fashion, almost 
fts capricious as tho other, the thing if not tho name practicaliy 
survived throughout her days ; and wo moot with traces of it 
after the Civil Wars. Nothing is more alien from our habits, 
and hardly anything is more <UfSoult to conceive in oi)^r time, 
than the status of the gentleman " of a great household then. 
It has been said, with hardly any exaggeration, that It {provided 
an additional profession ^ men of geittle or respeotablo 
bhrth but not much foriaihe jn these days ; and it may be said, 
without any oxaggerailon at alt, that it was 
a very Usual interim ooeupariem hetweeti the 
univevrity and a t^tiiar ptelhiu^, dr a post 
iift the eivil and inuitary We finrl, for instauoo, tho 
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poet Donne, long after ho was married and had childron, and 
while ho was hesitating between the Law and the t'hurch, 
holding this position in the household of a very undistinguished 
person — a mere Surrey knight. From such men upwards to 
earls and archbishops, every man of fortune and famil}', or of 
fortune and office, in of course increasing Jiurnbers, had these 
“gentle” dependents. He did not, as a nile, give them much 
more than houseroom in Iiis almost always spacious house, and 
board at his always plentifully, if .somewhat rudely, supplied 
table. Wliat they gave him cannot bo by any means so pre- 
cisely defined. They appeared with him on public occasions ; 
they did his miscellaneous business and eiTands ; they gave 
him consequence ; and occasionally, as in the cases of Wyatt 
and Essex, they still fought for him. Relatively to the then 
not very numerous population, their numbers must have been 
extremely large ; and as a great part of their rather nondescript 
duty consisted in appearing in public at least as handsomely 
dressed as they could afford, they must have counted for much 
in the restless, if not exactly busy, society which we see moving 
in the plays and other documents of the time. 

The class immediately below these men’s employers (if 
employers bo not too misloatling a word), and 
above the lower professional and upper com- 
mercial classes, the smaller country gontlo- 
mon, need not much separate notice. They were often— 
perhaps in most oases — attached as pages or otherwise to the 
great households in their youth, and thus actually tbrmed 
part of the class just dismissed. And when they had suc- 
ceeded to their estates they did not, unless rarliament or 
business of some kind brought them, appear much In I^ondon, 
or fall very readily into its ways when they did. Nor oan % as 
a rule, have been well for them to bo there ; for if sometibing, 
may be set down to a stock and useM dratnatiu ihotlve id 
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acres into gold. Such a household as has been referred to, 
even in its most modest form, must have been enormously 
e.vpensivo ; while the trader and the rising, but not risen, 
lawyer, doctor, or divine were not encouraged by the laws 
and customs of the time to spend very much money, and 
were, during the earlier years of their career, always making 
more. There was not, strictly speaking, any regular army 
or navy, and the commissions in both, when war was going 
on, were chiefly, if not wholly, filled by the same floating body 
of gentlemen which maintained and formed the households. 
But a good deal of money was made, if sonuj was also lost, in 
the half-privateering, half-commercial expeditions of the time ; 
much more by direct and straightforward trade, internal and 
foreign ; much by the law in its various grades from counsel to 
scrivener, and, probably, a good deal l»y medi(;ino (p. 152), 
while the abundant toleration of jduralities made the Church 
iis a vocation occasionally a very profitable one. 

It is not to bo forgotten that the Universities played a 
perhaps more considerable part in relation to 
all those grades than they have ever played 
since, at least, the end of the seventeenth 
century. Although there was no general system of education, 
almost any clover and promising boy in any class was pretty 
sure to bo sent by some patron to one of the numerous free 
schools, whence it Was his own fault if he did not proceed to 
Oxford or Cambridge (or, us was then common, to both). 
And though the greater number of those who did so proceed 
doubtless went into the Church, a considerable surplus drifted 
into the other professions and employments. The connection 
of both Oxford and Cambridge with the capital was also 
pretty close ; and in the later years of their stay (which, it 
must bo remembered, was then seldom less than seven years), 
it is probable that most graduates haunted one part or 
another of London society, 

, The baeemeht of'the staraotdr© of the edifice of that 
s^ety, and to a great e;ctent.of aJl, society' 

, t||^^hout Efiglan^. .'wte;:, cojpp^el ■ , of, 
not very those, ■' 

day, oon* 

of ‘‘>irentioos/;^;'W:.en':;,.;ii|^^ an infinitely 

:)®a&rpmporttonpf jonrney!^ a subtraction, 
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with an almost total lack of the lowest class of un- 
skilled workmen, or partially skilled “factory hands.” But 
these materials, and to a very large extent the members of 
the upper classes already described, were intermingled and 
shaken together in a manner quite unknown to-day. At 
present, society moves in sharply separated groups, while even 
the individuals of those groups keep very much to themselves. 
The same people meet each other at the same places and 
times ; and they do not, as a rule, moot other people, especially 
of different clas.sos. Then, life was lo<l much more in common, 
and much more in the open air. Tho merchant, instead of 
being shut up in his office during business hours, passed those 
hours on ’Change ; tho lawyer, instead of writing his opinion, 
or holding his consultation in his own chambers, mot his 
clients in “Paul’s,” in tho Temple (Pardons, in Westminster 
Hall, The streets themselves, though they eoidd hardly have 
been fuller, would have been full not of men hurrying merely 
.from one place to another, but of men occupied in them, 
doing their business, taking their pleasure, living their lives 
on the actual pavement Tho jiorpotual rendezvous in 
taverns, though, no doubt, each tavern had ite more or less 
regular customers, was much loss of a coterie thing than club 
froquentation. Tho theatres wore open-air for tho most part; 
the churches wore constantly open, and places of reg^llar 
resort; tho groat places of public haunt already named, Paul’s 
’Change, Westminster Hull, and others—were not mere pro- 
fessional places, still less wildemosses tenanted by passing 
sightseers, but actual assembly-rooms. And the assemblies 
that haunted them were of the most varicKl and pioturosque 
kind, with more than a little left of tho easto dross of the 
middle ages, and with an incessant movomont and mixtuire of 
now kinds. Soldiers just returned ftom Fland<H» wid luahwid 
(in the ktUjr case probably a good deal the worse &» we^), 
adventurers fresh from Viigmia or Guinea, ^vo ditiss^ slnid 
lawyers, divines and physicians, great men with their oom|l|^y 
of gentlemen end seming-mea, flat-oi^ ’prwfticos, pity 4*^;. 
ahd damsels, courtesans, bravoes, cooks^all dfstlngpu^^ 
or less by their appearance, and oMh, 


loS ittost part much more opponnmty tor 
thim at presont—suoh must have bejan 
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while the street>s of London were the stage on which the 
national life in more than a microcosm of it passed and was 
seen as it has never been seen since. 


Since the social life of a nation is affected by the personal 
idiosyncrasies of even a weak sovereign, it 
is not surprising to find that the strongly 
marked personality of Elizabeth had power Maamare. 
to determine the tone of society. 

The age which know her is fitly called Elizabethan, for no 
other adjectiv(5 so amply describes it. From 
many points of view, her personality was 
typical of that of the nation, for the nation 
and she wore thoroughly at one. She liked to think of herself 
as “ wedded to her people,” and so close was their union that 
she and her people grow like each other even in externals. 
Thus it came about that Elizabeth’s insatiable love of pleasure, 
her unflagging good spirits, and zest in the enjoyment of life, 
made gaiety and light-heartedness prevail ; for her Court was 
gay, and her Court was everywhere, since she moved up and 
down the country, to be known and seen of all men. Pro- 
gresses and pageants were everyday matters, but the Queen’s 
healtliful body was too vigorous to suftbr, and neither she nor 
her subjects ever showed that they found the pursuit of plea- 
sure may end in weariness. In politics and in religion she was 
before all things practical ; so, too, was her age. She admired 
worldly wisdom, and if honest in nothing else she was honest 
in her frank worldlinesR. She and her people made gain and 
pleasure definite objects in life, and sought them in a spirit of 
truth. There was no half-concealed attempt at combining 
instruction with amunemont ; the Elizabethan did not seek 
out what he ought to oty oy and try to be interested or to 
laugh, but he sought w'hat (Ud amuso him and did make him 
laugfc Yet with the Spirit of hearty, unrestrained enjoyment 
there sometimes goes a pf disoriminatign and refinement, 
and it cannot be denied that, just as the Queen’s gay, pleasure- 
seeking temperament laas coarse, so also ^rifiElkat^than society. 
The Queen coidd eohtnol heipsoy wefi upon occasion, yet 
nstthar she nor her mbjobtn the expres- 

';Si 0 n. of,:;^eir emotioti4,:St^i;;||iihe';;;;6^^ that their 
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manners were at times unbecoming. Elizabeth spat at a 
courtier whose coat offended her taste, she boxed the oars of 
another, she tickled the back of Leicester’s nock when he 
knelt to receive his earldom, she rapped out tremendous oaths, 
and uttered every sharp, amusing word that rose to her lips. 
Accordingly, the man who could not or would not swear was 
accounted " a peasant, a clown, a patch, an effeminate person.” * 
Swearing became a privilege of the upper classes : the inven- 
tion of new and original oaths by “ St. Chicken ” and the like 
was the young nobleman’s duty,t whilst his servants were fined 
a penny for every oath.t 

To obtain the Queen’s favour it was necessary to be 
amusing, no matter at whose expense. Mary 

of Soots judged wisely when she 
warned her ambassador, Melville, whose 
temperament was not naturally of the most serious, that 
he must “ east in merry purposes” as far as ho could in 
his interviews with Elizabeth. Even the physical defects 
of her statesmen caused Elizabeth much delight, since they 
enabled her to nickname them the more aptly. The poor 
little pook-markod dwarf Aloncon, her favoured suitor, who 
fortunately was devoid of personal vanity, was called ‘‘ petite- 
grenouille” to his face. Coarse manners were often the 
expression of coarser morals. Mon of the purest and best 
intelligence shrank from no allusion, however gross, and 
felt no impulse to check their words in speech or writing; 
it is not surprising, then, that men of weaker inteUigenoe 
felt no impulse to check their actions or their conduok 
Ascham su^ests, in his famous attack on the patents who 
sent their young sons to It^y for their education, that that 
“ Court of Circe” was in part to blame for the degradi^n 
of English morals. He writes: “I know divers that 
out of England, men of innocent life, men of ex<iei^ 
learning, who returned out of Italy, not only 
manners, but also with less learning.” ‘^lflaly now: 
that Italy that it was wont to, .he.”' ■Eer..:eaohaiati^^ 
“-mar men’s manners in. Englami, much'hy,e*ahft]p|k^ 

of til* 
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life, but more by pro<icpt.s of fond liookK, of latii tmnsliitod 
out of Italian into Knglisb, sold in overy shop in ijondon, 
coinmondcd by honost titles the sooiiiT to (lornipt honest 
manners, dedicated over-boldly to virtuous and hoiioiirahlo 
personages, the easier to beguile simple and innofsiut wits.”* 

The same absence of restraint, of taste and of dignity sho\v<!d 

itself in fashionable dress. The (,>imen’s ex- 

, , , Women'* Drew, 

travagant artihiuahty know no bounds, and 

her example was so eagerly followed by both men aiul wonujii 
that th«i Knglish boeamo a laughing-stoek to foreign nations. 
The women of the Mifldlo Ag(w had lot loo.se their fancy on 
their headgear; hut their dresses till th(! days geadewir 
of Elizabeth wore dignititid and simple. Even 
headgear in the reign of Henry \Hl. and Henry Vllf. was 
simple, for the diamond hood ixiplaeod the horned and peaked 
structures of the past. Elizalxjth’s drtiss as agirl was markedly 
plain, hut when she canui to the throntj she! gave fnio scope to 
her vanity, Bho was proud of her hair, whioli was of a rcihlish 
gold colour, and she olahoraUsl its dressing. Sir *faiiios Mel- 
ville, in his “ Memoirs,” note<l that it “ <sirlit apjmraatly of 
nature,’’ Later in life she wore a wig dyed a bright anbtini to 
resemble her own hair in its youth. Atseordingly, the nso of 
false hair and ourling-touga b«<aime general among iiMlies of 
the fashionable world, I’hilip Stiiblaw, the Ellzaliefchan satirist, 
describes women’s hair as “ frizzled and cri8}««l, laid out on 
wreaths ami borders from ear to ear. proppwl witii forks and 
wire,” and says that ” on this IjoImUjkxI hair, which standeth 
crested round about their frontiers, they apply gold wreaths, 
bugles, and gewgaws.” On the top of this structure only 
niarriod women wore rocpiirod to wear hats ;t as a rule, a 
caul, or network to show off the hair, or the “ French liood ” 
of former days, now roduciod to a tiny cap, suftieed for out- 
door wear. 

Like most of the striking fashions of the {M)ri(xl, the niff 
was of Bpanish origin. It liogan as a laigo 
loose cambric collar, and jbooame so enor- 
mously wide that the wearer wm gmtly inoonvonienoed by 
its flip-flapping in a stpnin of wind and rain. To ovoreomo 
this, wires wore inserted to hold it n^ nnei out firotn the nock, 

* A»oiuwii’» ‘‘8ah(»liB|wO»r* [lS70},(Atb«r) p. 71 wsiu. 
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and three or four minor ruffs were added to lill the space 
beneath this fan-like' structure, which in women’s dress 
reached to the top of the high-dressed hair. Starch, “the 
devil’s liquor ’’ as the Puritans called it, was invented to meet 
the needs of the ruff) as also goftering-tongs, or “ poking sticks 
of steel” By their means the collar was reduced to a stiff 
frill 

At tho beginning of the reign unmarried women wore the 
front of the neck bare, oven out of doors. As Elizabeth’s com- 
plexion was pale and fair, women in general desired to bo “ of a 
pale bleake colour ” ; and to obtain that end swallowed gravel, 
ashes, and tallow. She was long-waisted and narrow-chested, 
so “ to get a straight, spagnolisod (Spanish-shaped) body what 
pinching, what girding, what cingling will they not endure?”* 
The long-peaked stomacher helped to produce a long-waisted 
appearance, and in men’s dress too the doublet was padded 
and brought down to a peak in front. 

To counterbalance the enonnous winged ruff) both men’s 
and women’s dress showed a tendency to 
expand below. A modified form of tho 
“ farthingale,” or hoop, was worn in England as early as 1645 . 
Tho word is derived from the Spanish “verdugal,” young 
shoots growing in a wood after cutting, thence a rod or hoop. 
In Italy, France, and Spain small hoops to expand the hips 
were generally worn ; and as with greater expansion a larger 
surface for the display of jewels and embroidery could be 
obtained, Elizabeth’s farthingale became enormous. At the 
end of the reign the “ wheel ” farthingale was iii vogue, in 
which the skirt was drawn out from the waist at right anglea 
to the body, and wired so as to form a sort of taUe tin 
the arms could rest. EUzabetk’s appearance in somis 
portraits has been aptly compared to that of an In<^ |^; 
Her dresses wore covered with ornaments, not a 
of tho erlguud fabric was left without 
embroidery, the whole being 'fur^r 
of big pearls, or other precious ’'S'tdnfis. 

was in the habit of losing, Md " ‘ 

such notices! as “ lost from Her 
, <fflemid4l® pioco of gold,from:;al 
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tho face of a gown in our wearing, one jiair of small aglets 
(spangles) enamelled blue, jiarcel of liS3 pair,” Well might 
tho Elizabethan satirist groan, “ woimm s(;em tho smallest 
])art of themselves” (/vo/'s nuninui (‘d Ijmti, pudln hii/i !); 
“a ship is sooner rigged than a woman.” 

In men’s dress tlio chief change which marked tho Eliza- 
bethan period was the division of tho long 
“ hosen ” of tho past into two parts, breeches 
and stockings. Breeches wore called trunk-hose or hose, and 
stockings nether-stocks. As a rule tho Brwohe*. 
trunk-hose, or “ galligascons,” wer<! stuffed or 
“bombasted” to such an extent that stooping was extrenady 
difiicult. To get into these garments was not easy; t<i make sure 
that “ the long .seams of our liost* bo set by a jdumb-line, then wo 
puff', then wo blow, and finally swtiat till wes drop.”* Jj(»z<!ngo- 
shaped puffings and slashings tlocoralorl tho jiaddod surfiujo. 
Philip Etubbes, hearing that .■£100 had been paid for a pair of 
breeches, crios “ God bo merciful unto us!” Harrison jokingly 
tells of a “ woll-bumishod ” gentlonian who cut down three- 
score woods, and boro thorn in his galligascons, “ but caught 
such an heat with this soro loiwl that ho was fain to go to 
Romo for physio.” 

Sleeves, doublet, and cloak wore equally omanionted ; some- 
times with much parti-wdouring, and instead oiotwa* 
of tho brown and russet and tawny of yore, 
numbers of new-fangled hues devised for the nonco.f Stockings 
were curiously knit, with ojron seam down the leg, quirks and 
clocks about the ankle, and cost about 20s. a pair. Shoes, or 
" boot-hosen,” wore “clogged with silk of all colours, with 
birds, fowls, beasts and rmtiques portrayed all over.” t Tho 
Venetian “ohopine,” or high-heeled shoe, came in fashion, and 
men, as well as women, ohwio to “ tread on corked stilts 
a prisoner’s paoa” Gallants wore bracelets and earrings, and 
covered themselves with peri^uuo, especially .oiyofc and musk. 
But it was in hats that the Eli^hcth^ 
gentleman found most scope for tho display 
of his taste. It was stud that the hlcK« ai a man’s head 
altered faster than the fcltmakcr could fft him, wherefore tho 
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English were called in scorn blockheads.* Massive gold hat- 
bands were used as a decoration ; others wore great bundles 
of feathers of divers colours “ peaking on top of their heads.” 
The English used so many incongruous fashions, borrowed 
from Denmai-k, France, Italy, Utredit, Sjiain, 
and Poland, that a suit was said to bo like a 
traitor’s body, hanged, drawn, and cpiarterod, 
and distributed in seiitions to different parts of the (iountry. 
A Dutchman observed that “the English dross in (-legant, 


light, and costly garments, but are very ineonstant and 
desirous of novelties, changing their fashions every year, both 
men and women. When they go abroad riding or travtslling, 
they don their best clothes, contrary to the jiractico o| other 
nations. Their garments are usually coloured, and of a light 
stuff, and they have not many of them, as they havij in the 
Low Countries, since they change so easily; nor so much 
furniture or unnecessary house ornaments.” t The author of 
the “ Anatomio of Abuses,” however, complains that coffers 
crack and presses burst with the excess of change of apparol. 
According to him the love of dress affected not merely the 
upper but all classes of society. “Pride in apparel has 
poisoned no country so much as Ailgna ” (Anglia) ; indeed, ho 
was prepared to allow noble folk to wear sumptuous apparel, 
and directed his crusade against “ the inferior sort” 

The rigid sumptuary laws of the Tudors took no effect. 

“Every merchant’s wife and moan gentlo- 
woman wore her French hood, ovory cottager's 
daughter her taffeta hat” “ Far-fetched and 
dear-bought is good for ladies,” and it was in vain that the 
Government sought to overcome this law of fominino nature, 
Ascham in “ The Schoolmaster ” complains in somewhat 
mysterious language of certain "disorders,” “of oufaage in 
apparel, in huge hose, in monstrous hats, in garish cmoiirs> 
which are winked at and borne within the court" By law 
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doseont.* Elizabeth ro-onactod several of the sumptuary 
laws of Henry VIII. by a ])r<>eIamatiou of IfibS. None but the 
nobility might wear woollen goods made, out tif the realm. 
Only those with a net income of over £200 a year might wear 
“ velvet or embroidery, or pricking with gold, silver, or silk ” 
on their own apparel, or the apparel of their horses or mules. 
None but those worth over £100 a year might wear satin, 
damask, silk, camlet, or tudeta. No hosier tailor) might 
make uppcr-sto(jks or breeches which measured more than 
a yard and a half “ in compass round about,” which measure 
is proved sufficient for persons of the highest stature, where- 
fore persons of meaner stature should undiTstand that, they 
are intended to use a less measure. 'I’hree linings must 
suffice for the breeches of all persons under t.he stat.(‘ of baron. 
Licences might exempt persons from these rules, but tines 
punished those who infringed them without lieenei'.f In 
spite of the rule against wearing velvet, a foreigner not,e<l in 
1692 that the woman who had not a piece of diy breiwl at 
homo wore velvet in the streets ; t but perhaps hers was a 
cast-off garment. Stubbos tolls how proud men wore of their 
charity in giving away an old ragged cjoat, doublet, or pair 
of hoson. 

In accepting the descriptions which satirists give of 
Elizabethan dress, it must not lie forgotten that it is the 
tendency of evoiy age tf> ridietde its own dress. Tlie jiortraits 
of Elizabethan courtiers and court-ladies afford, however, ample 
evidence of the ugliness, and artificiality of the prevailing 
fashions. There wore many country gentlefolk and sedate 
statesmen and lawyers who did not follow the fashion, and 
their funeral monuments show them in a <niiot and <lignifiod 
dross. 

It does not appear that tho dress of the poor had undoi^ono 
jmyimpf)rtant change. Thopoor man’s broeiches 
and stockings had not yet become distinct 
garments. Apprentieos wore blue gowns to 
tho calves of tiho kgs; only persons over three-score years 
might wear thorn longer. “ Breeches and stockings were of 
white broadcloth— viz. round slops, and their stockings 

* stow’d ** Aimaloii,*' Hcww, p. «<>1, 1. (1081). 
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sewed up dose thereunto as if they were all but one 
piece.”* 

The military exercises of the Middle Ages were a thing of 
the past. Masques and interludes supplied 
their spectacular effects ; and football (played 
with great violence), tennis, wrestling, fencing, and games on 
horseback — such as tilting at the ring — took their place as 
exercises. Hunting with hounds and hawking wore as popular 
with the aristocracy as ever, and, for shooting, the gun was 
beginning to oust the bow. The Queen hunted every other 
day as late as IGOO, when she was sixty-seven ; and it is 
noted that in 1591 she shot three or four deer with the 
cross-bow. 

The secretary of a Gonnan prince who visited England 
thus describes his sport: “The hnntsiiion 
who had been ordered for the occasion, and 
who live in splendid separate lodges in those parks, mtwle some 
capital sport for his Highnes.s. In the first enclosure his 
Highness shot off tho log of a fallow-deer, and the dogs soon 
after caught tho animal In the second, they chased asttig for 
a long time backwards and forwards with {)arti(!ularly good 
hounds, over an extensive and delightful plain ; at length his 
Highness shot him in front with an English cross-bow, and 
this doer the dogs finally worried and caught. In the third, 
tho greyhounds chased a doer, but much too soon ; for they 
caught it directly, oven before it could got out into the open 
plain." On another occasion, a bloodhound was used “ to 
single out the deer from several hundred others, and pursued 
it, till at last the wounded deer was found on one side of a 
brook, and tho dog, quite exhausted, on tho other ; huntsjnen 
took it, and the hound was feasted with its blood” t 

All classes thronged to the groat boar-rings in Bouthwark, 
whore bulla and boars wore baited. The cMef 
was “Paris Garden," a piece of land wbiohr 
once belonged to a certain Bober t of Paris ; and 
thither tho Queen went in her royal barge in 1699. On ordinary 
occasions, a place could he had for a halfjpenny ;$ and on iSkin- 
days tho ring was thronged with an excited croMfd, crying '■ *■ To 

* Stow’* " Aiu»U»," r-tMO, <»L {. 
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head, to head ! ” — soinis in satin doublet and velvet hose ven- 
turing down among tlie beai-s and dogs till they wore “ all with 
spittle from above bespread.”* * * § In the opinion of I’uritans, 
I^abbath bear-baitings had but one defenoe — they drew all the 
devils to one placc.t In order to gratity the flerinan prince 
above lueutionod, and at his ilesire, “ two boara and a bull wore 
baited; at such times you can i>crccivc the breed and mottle 
of the dogs ; for although they rocoi\'o serious injuries from 
the bears, are caught by tho honis of the bulls and tossed iti 
the air, so as frequently to fall down again upon tho bonus, 
they do not give in, but fasten on to tho bull so firmly that 
one is obliged to pull them back by their fails and force o^kui 
their jaws. Four dogs at once were .sot on tho bull ; they, 
however, could not gain any advant age over him,” According 
to another account (1575), “it was a sport very pleasant of 
those boasts, to st«o tho boar with his pink eyes leering after 
, his onomy’s approach, tho niinbloness imd wait of tho dog to 
take his advantage, and tho force and exporienco of tho liear 
again to avoid tho ivssaults; if ho wore bitten in one place, 
how ho wotdd pinch in another to get free ; that if ho wore 
taken once, then what shift with biting, with clawing, with 
roaring, tossing and tumbling, ho would work to wind himsolf 
from thorn, and when he was loose, to shake his oars twice or 
thrice with tho blood and tho slaver about his ‘ fiznamy ’ was a 
matter of a goodly roliof,”|, Tho Puritan Stnbbos speaks fool- 
ingly of tho sufferings of tho boar ; but a careful boarward was 
no doubt anxious to prosorve his charge from sorious mauling. 
For many yoars tho boars Harry liuncks and Saokorson wore 
tho chiof attraction at London baitings, and thoir namos were 
known throughout tho land 

Bosidos such oxoroisos as hurling, wrestling, football, and 
cfjits, the country people ha«l many amuse- 
ments in tho form of dancing, mumming, and iSSSCi. 
pautomimio shows, generally tayoyod at annual 
foBtivals ; and these were very mim©roua§ New Year’s Day, 
Twelfth Day, and the day after (oidled Hook pr Distal' Day), 
Plough Monday,and Candlemas wottnd up theChristmas swison ; 

• sir John Duvluit’ *1). 

t A traoti of 160S, olt^ ih FnMifittps f. 79*. 

J Ryo, p. SIS. 

§ Drako, "Hhakssjniftpo attd hi* l„ VI„ VII,, VIIL, IX. 
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and a pause ensued till Shrovetide, when Collop Monday and 
Shrove Tuesday were celebrated with games, plays, cockfights, 
and feasts. Easter Sunday’s hilarity began at sunrise, and was 
celebrated with morris-dancing and ball-games. Hock Day, 
the Tuesday after the second Sunday after Easter ; May Day, 
when the May-polo, that “Stinking Ydol” of the Puritans, 
was brought home, drawn by twenty or forty yoke of oxen, 
garlanded with flowers on thoir horns, was sot up and danctid 
round ; Whitsuntide, when the Jjords of Misrule, “ the wild- 
heads of tho parish,” docked with scarves and ribbons, with 
their legs gartered with bells, riding hobby-horses and dragons, 
came dancing right into tho churches, ]>iping and playing, so 
that the congregation mounted on tho jiews to see them :* all 
these things helped to make tho people gay. Then followed 
the sheep-shearing feast or “ lamb-ale harvest-homos; Seed- 
cake Day, at the close of wheat-sowing in October; Martinmas, 
when the stock of salted provisions was lakl in for wintnr ; 
and Christmas closed the year. Besides those occasions for 
feastings and merry-making, there were the church-ales, for 
which tho churchwardens provido<i malt and browed ale to bo 
sold in tho church for tho benefit of the church. Each village 
had its own wake-day — tho vigil of its patron-saint — when 
young and old ran gadding for a night U> tho woods, groves, 
and hills, spending tho whole night in pleasant pastimos ; and, 
besides those, christenings, betrothals, weddings, and funerals 
were made occasions for much feasting. At ordinary times, 
too, there was tho tavern to fall buck uixm, and in ale-houses 
was much rhyming and singing by itinonvnt musicians, who 
wore licensed; Stubbes would fain ask whether it was f .'hrist, th© 
Areh-Justico of the Peace, who had licensed thoir homd songs. 

The nobility, gentry, and students dined at eleven before 
noon, and supped lietween five and six. The 
morohant dined at twelve and supped at six. 
Husbandmen dinod at noon and supiKxl at seven or eight To 
take two meals only was the nile ; none but the young, the 
sick, and very early risers wero thought to need odd ro[NMts. 
Idle Londoners helped out tho day by a half-pint of wine before 
dmner and a posset before bed. “ Breakfasts in tho forotioon, 
bwersgos or nunoheons after dinner, and thereto rear suppers 
generally when it was time to go to rest'* wore things of the {last 

• Houbbei, p, 147, 
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All classes found it a hard matter to rise from tahlo, and“ larj^o 
tablinff and holly cheer” were <;onsidcrod hy foreif(ners pre- 
vail iiif,' English c.haracteristwis ; in an Kuglishman’s opinion* 
this was true only of the Scotch. It wius, lunvover, generally 
admitted that the English were not only great eaters of meat, 
hut also very fon<l of sweet things. It was noted that the (Queen’s 
Utoth were black, “ a defect the English secan subject t<t fr{)ni 
their too groat u.s<' of sugar.” Courtly housewives fouiwl a 
way <tut of tlui annual difficulty of the New Year’s gift to the 
Queen by sending her comfits and (!onfe(ttions of their own 
making. The cooks of the nobility were, for the most j)art, 
musical-h(!aded Fremdunun and strang(fr.s,” and the “sweet 
hand of the seafaring I’ortingale” was tsiiisidered the cl<!V(fre.st 
at confectionery .f The merehanfK of ( kirinth ar<j said to have 
wondered what the English did with tins (piantity of tmrrants 
they itnport(‘d, and .su|)])o.sed that they were used for dyeing 
or for feeding hogs.J It was customary to eat sid’t saffron 
cakes with raisins in them to give an exci'ilh'Ut relish to the 
boor. Haisins and currants, sugar and spictts underwent groat 
fluctuations of {)rice with variations in the tnulo Kjstrictions, 
In 1687 sugar sftld at 2s, (id. a {K)tmd whicth had just hoforo 
l)oen 4d, a potind. In I6((H a writer on the "gentlemanly pro- 
tbssiou of serving-men ” complains that " tlusre is not anything 
that Iwlongs to housekwjping but it is a triple charge over 
[whatj it was ’’ ; his father or gratulfathor Iwught an ox for 
twenty shillings, a shotjp for three shillings, a goose for six- 
poucse, and a pig for twopence. 

Wine was no longer ma<io in England, and the wines uststl 
were French, (lonnan, and fipanish. The 
home-brewed boor was very pale in colour, but 
evcji His Highness the I>iiko of WUrtombeig 
found it delicious and relished it exceedingly. Tire Kliml)ethan 
eountry parson, Harrison, a man of " small maintmano© (for 
wlmt great thing is forty pounds a year, aomputitiw <»nn^nt.~ 
tmidis, able to perform ? "), brewed annually throe hogsheads 
of good beer (" such, I mean, os is uioefc for poor men as I am 
to live withal ”). 

In drinking or eating, a foteigiw writes tliat the English 
“ will say to you above a htwidpod times, / dfiml inth,' which is, ‘ I 
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drink to you/ and you should answer them in their language, 
‘iplaigiow’ which means, ‘I pledge you'''*; and surfeiting 
and drunkenness were, in the opinion of most strangers, vices 
of the English race. Harrison, however, notes a groat improve- 
ment in his days, and speaks of the ‘'great silence that is used 
at the tables of the honourable and wiser sort generally over 
all the realm," likewise “ of the moderate eating and drinking 
that is daily soon " ; indeed, so much care was taken to avoid 
the temptation to drink that “ salted moats are not any whit 
ostoeincd." It was still usual to taste everything on the table, 
but " menus" were beginning to bo written for the tables of 
the gentry. Foreigners noted then, as now, that it was not an 
English custom to press guests to cat. 

“ In number of dishes and changes of meat the nobility of 

England do most exceed." “ No day passes 

Tiie T£it)l6 ® V L 

but they have not only beef, mutton, veal, 

lamb, kid, pork, coney, capon, pig, or so many of thorn as the 

season yields, but also fish in variety, venison, wild-fowl, and 

sweets.” 

Though this sounds excessive, it should be reuiomborod 
that there wore but two meals in the day, and that in the 
halls of the nobility it was still usual for the chief servants of 
the household to dine with the family and guests. The upper 
table having been served, the food was sent down to the 
serving-men and waiters, who fed thereon “ with convenient 
moderation, their reversion also being bestowed ujwn the poor, 
which lie ready at their gates in great numbers to receive the 
sama” Gentlemen and merchants contented themselves with 
four, five, or six dishes, or if there were no guests, with three 
at most. At merchants' boards, Harrison notes, cold meat 
is often seen, but at their groat feasts butcher’s meat was quite 
despised, and the poulterer’s more delicate moats preferred. 
“ In such cases also jellies of all colours, mixed with a variety 
in the representation of sundry flowers, herlw, trees,” “ march- 
panes, wrought with no small curiosity,” and all kinds of 
sweets goneiully bore the sway. 

People of the middle class, such as the Harrisons, aecouflted 
all the varieties of brawn and sowse " a groat piece qf service 
at the table ” for the winter montlis. Brawn 
hard of digestion, a draught of nudmsqy, pr; 
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Sjianisli wine was usually taltnn after it ‘‘if it ennld eon- 
vcniontly Ix! had.” At all .seasons of the year it was possihh' 
to ffot fi.sh, whieh was iimch ttsed by the eoinnion people, [ts 
consumption wius fostered by l(!oislation. Fowls, pi<foons, and 
Jill kinds of game were cheap and easily obtained. “The 
iirtiticor or husbandnuin ntakes gisiatiwt attconnt of .smdi meat 
as they may soonest come by atid htivo it (piiokliest ready.” 
\\'hitc tnoats, milk, butter, and eheosi', which were wont to bo 
accounted one of the chief stays throughout the island, are 
now, Harrison says, “ reputed as food appertinont only to the 
inferior sort.” 

The very jioor, if they had an acre of ground wheri'in to 
set. cabbages, parsnips, radishes, carrots, medons, ^itimjikins, 
lived on such-like sttifi’ as their principal food, lireail was 
less easily come by, and many substitutes, such as beans, pcits, 
oats, an<l oven acorns witre iisixl by the poorest. At rea.sts, 
when "husbandmen do e.xeeod after their imvnner, especially at 
bridals, purifications of women, and such odd meetings,” “ it 
is incrodililo to toll what meat is consunuitl.” On such occa- 
sions it was the custom for oiw.h guost to (sintributo one or 
more dishes. The artificers and husbandmen, Harrison’s 
“ fourth and lust sort," are, he says, liltoral and friendly at 
their tables, and whon they moot arc so nioriy without rrmlica, 
and plain without inward Italian or French craft and subtlety, 
that it would do a man good to l>o in company among thorn. 

The old men of country villagos loved to discourse on the 
great, although not general, amendment of 
lodging which had taken place in their 
lifetime, and on the change which the 
introduotion of chimneys in all the hotter houses had 
brought about In their eyes both subjects were matter for 
melancholy lament To their thinking, charity died whon 
chimneys were built fer the poor had never fared so well os 
in the old smoky h^Ob, When houses were willow, English- 
men were oaken; now houses were oak<^ and the English- 
men of straw. In every age men believe that their new 
eomforts are signs el the natoon’b decay, and 

every age is coavin^ It tabre physuial 

doUeacy than the oge Ellssabetlians ha<t 

fhrther to lament that made of glass and 

h(>t of ojwn lattice-work ; tniiii^i|boni had carpets which 
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lately had rushes; that timber houses were giving way to 
houses of brick and stone, smoothly plastered inside ; and that 
even inferior artificers and many farmers possessed eomfortalile 
bods, hung with tajxistry, and used pillows (onoe thought 
moot only for women in childbed) instead of a log of wood, or 
at best a sack of chaff In every merchant’s hall stood “ easy 
(piiltcd and lined forms and stools”: and Sir .lohn Harrington, 
writing about says that, as this is so, it is absurd that the 
stools in the Queen’s jirosence-cliamber should be so hard that 
“ since great breeches were [for a while] laid aside, men can 
scant endure to sit on” them.* 

Owing to the great plenty of silver after the Spanish eon- 
q[uests in Peru and Mexico, comparatively poor men could 
afford to garnish their cupboards with platt', and the iHiorest 
now used spoons and platters of jiowfer instead of wood. 
“ The gentility, as loathing the rnctnls, silver and gold, because 
of the plenty, chose generally the Venice glasses," and even 
poor people could afford an inferior home-made glass, made of 
fern and burned stone. “(jHassoa, glasses is the only drinking.” 
The English taste for rich hangings of tapestry was an 
strong as ever. All gentlemen’s houstm hiul 
ajS*p«MStwe. wainscot or “ painted clotiis wherein 

either divers histories, or herbs, beasts, knots, 
and such-liko are stained.” At Hampton CVmrt the tajHistries 
wore of pure gold and fine silk, " so oxceedingly iKiaiitiful and 
royally ornamented that it would hardly bo possible to f’uul 
more magnificent things of tho kind in any other place." In 
the Queen’s state-room tho tapestries were garnisluKl with gold, 
pearls, and procious stones, and tho royal tlmmo was atiuldiKl 
with very largo diamonds, rubies, sapphires, and the !iko.t 
All this display was rendertxl comparatively easy by tho influx 
of gold and procious stones from America, 

Sudden wealth had come to a whole country, anti iho 
country was tempted, like a morehant not bom to riches, to 
use tho whole in outward show, llio dearth of certain ntorlcro 
necessities of life laxsomes the more glaring. Good aoap 
was an almost impossible luxury, and clot^tes had to be 
washed with ccw-<lung, hemlock, nettles, and rolitHO than 
which, in Harrison's opinion, "tl»ere is noiu> mere 
Sareur." Again, at table no forks were used } ^ey wMe 'Ifeit 
* i< ses.' ' t 'hys, It. ' 
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infcrodnml, to tlio j'rcsit “spiirin*,' of napkins,’’ at tlio hcginnin,!' 
of the next nraiUiry. 

Evon Elizalictlians folt that tho stato of tlio roails was a 
<lisgra(!(i to their country. All long journeys vvei-(! porforiuefl 
on horsehai^k; no kind of light carriage existed. 

Royal personages posses.sed lumbering gilt aad^^avei. 
<!oafdies, but towards the end of the reign 
coiudios were beginning to bo used by the wealthy in th<; 
London streets. The (Jiuoon |>orformod most of her journeys 
on horseback, and men and women grew habituated to con- 
tinuous riding. Princes who started on jounioys in coachi's 
got stuck fast in the boggy roads, but some prfiferred this 
to remaining long in saddles, whiidi the heavily built found 
oxcoodingly hard. Raggago was carried in two-wheehsl 
waggons drawn by six strong horsiss, and for a progress 
the Queen used as many as six hundred such carts. In 
the neiglil,;ourhootl of London highwaymen were speciall_v to 
bo feared on (lad’s and Shooter’s Hill. Tho inns (p. 138) 
were praised by most travellers, though it was always need- 
ful to sleej) with a sword at hand. The purso, wo are 
told, should be laid by tho pillow with tho garters, so that it 
may not bo forgotten. 

In a manual of so-callod English conversation, published 
15H9,* wo moot with this <iialoguo: — ^Tho traveller is to 
address Jano, tho charabormaid, tiius : “ My shix) frindo, is my 
lied made i—iu it good ?” " Yoa, sir, it is a good fwlorbed ; 
tho scheotos bo very cleano.” Traveller : " Full oft' my hoson 
and wantio my bed ; draw© the curtines, and pinthon with a 
pin. My shoe frinde, kisso rno once and I sliall sloapo tho 
bettor. I thanko you, fayro maydon.” 

A Dutch traveller, in X60O, writes thus of tho English : — 
“ The noat clotmliness, tho exquisite fineness, the pleasant and 
delightful furniture in every for household, wonderfully 
rejoiced me ; their oliambers ai»d parlours strawtwl over with 
s#oot herljs refreshed me; their uosogays finely intermingled 
with sundry Bt)rtB of fragnmt flowers in tihok bedchambers 
and privy rooms with comfortable sm^ ehoered mo up." 
Fariours wore trimmed with green boughs, fresh herbs 
or vine loaves in sumnwr, with eyetgreons and Ik)x in 
winter.f 


* Rj'#, p, xscxlv. 


t lb., p. 80. 
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The garden hitherto had been little used except forinediie- 
Gaxdeas herbs and a few vegetables (p. 35!)). The 

Harrisons had in their garden of 300 scpiaro 
feet, 300 kinds of simples, but flowers of a more ornamental 
character now began to be sought In summer, gentlewomen 
will carry in tlioir hands nosegays and posies of flowers to 
smell at, and which is more, two or three nosegays sticked in 
their breasts before.”^ The geometrical arrangement of “ knots'’ 
was coming into vogue at the great gardens of Nonesuch, 
Theobalds, Chbliam (lardeii, and also at Hampton Court, where 
the hedges of rosemary wore famous. JJac^on (ioiuhmms the 
making of knots or figures with divers colounid earths as 
** but toys : you may see as good signes many times in tarts ” 


When Mary Stuart laiidod at Leith frotu France (15fil), the 
young Queen and widow of nineteeji received 

8co«toi 1 ^ 608 . welcome from aa tur- 

bulent a people as ever sovereign ossaytKl to 
guide. Four years of vigorous rule, worthy of the active 
days of her sire and grandsiro, were all too soon blighUtd 
by her unhappy marriage, followed in quick succession by 
the Rizzio tragedy, the Damley murder, the flight witli 
Bothwell, the shame of Carberry and Tjochloven, the desperate 
rally at Langside (1668), and the consequent loss of crown, 
liberty, and life (1687). Seldom has the finger of History 
written so much grim romance with pen so swife The crown 
was left to a feeble, rfeketty child, at play in Stirling Castle, 
and by-and-by to grow to manhood oblivious of th^ welter 
of anarchy and intrigue called the rogenoicH of Murray, 
Ijeimox, Arran, and Morton, And when ho did come to 
maturity, easy good-nature, coarse bonJ^omk, infiithi^ of 
purpose, indolence, and timidity of temperament, a 

weak close to the centuries of sturdy indepondenoe eegbyed * 
by the Scottish Crown. ■ / 

The national forces at work during tlu^ 
darkened the depressing features of the time, 
never was feebler, the national spirit of;the/bariHis,n^^ 
edmipt' .and violent , J ustioa was^ . ope^j' '' 

whilerprivate;.|au4 siKuniog iidita' reatti^ 
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or tho Oliurcli, sliockocl and liara.ssc<l society. The Roforraation 
increased the confusion, and specially intensified tho curse of 
foreign interference. Frtince countenanced the (-'atholic 
lords, but did nothing to save the Queen’s party or wreck 
refonn. More insidious and unscrupulous was the policy of 
Elizabeth, marked as it was by mendacity, selfishness, and 
trickery. Her numerous figents were the ready tools of 
(Jocil and Walsingham in corrupting national feeling and 
fomenting disorder. Their activity was limited (mly by their 
mistress’s strong objection to rkimim. She would <lo mis- 
chief but grudged tho expense. The old suzerainty claim still 
blighted, like a curse, tho relationships of the sister kingdom.s. 
Tho two peoples, as an English traveller of the time observed, 
difterod nowise in language, faith, or practice. Divergence 
became much more marked after tlu'. I'nion of KfO:}. Tho 
Kirk strove to save society, honestly, though with a narrow 
zeal characteristic of tho aga Scottish Puritanism had its 
limitations, but it was imbued with tho national feeling, and 
only leant on English support against Franco and reaction. 
Unaided it opposed tho Episcopal leanings of Morton and the 
king, but in so doing it materially aided the English Puritans 
in thoir constitutional struggle. 

The rapidly shifting scones of tho tirno exhibit, with 
dramatic force, tho conditions of everyday 
life. Law and order could hardly bo said 
to exist. The Court of Session sat, but its procoflur© was 
often little better than tho ordeal of battle. When a Day of 
Law was appointe<l, the accused gathered his " fighting tail ” 
around him as witnesses to the power of his name, not tho 
justness of his cause. The object was to overawe tho court 
and thus evade the trial The people wore quanrolsoino and 
litigious. A change of Cabinet usually involvod a trial for 
treason, a charge of intrigue with tho enemy, and death at 
tho Morcat Cross for the dofoatod party. A contemporary 
says it was hard for any peaooablo man, as he rode oat on tho 
highway, to profess openly that he was for king or queen; 
“ all tho people oasten sae Iow8s> and heoome of sic dissolute 
minds and actions that nahe was' In; abcotint but he that 
could kill or reive his heighboufit'*^^/ for mutual 

protection, for lawfol or uuls.Wfod^r{;^i^(6Ses; gave rise to the 
iwnd or covenant of Mont# ’(hoia^), a custom peculiar to 
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tho age and country. Tho legal phraseologj’- of the time, too, 
is significant, with its quaint charges for herm'liip, hmw.- 
mwken, and atouth or fifoufhrief. Frightful (iontoinpt for 
hiin^an life blunted tho sensibilities of all. Tho king himself, 
hxdicrously timid as ho was, treated witches and weak in- 
sultors of majesty to short shrift. In 1581 a town-officer in 
Edinburgh, selling by auction some poinded goods at tho 
Mercat Cross, playfully nailed pictures of tho king and queen 
to the gallows, that stood permanently close by. For t.hi.< ; 
tho man was apprehended and hanged. Tho bodies of doomed 
victims lay long unburicjd, and on tho gable of every Tol- 
booth was tho spike for the ghastly head. Thus the heads of 
Morton and tho Cowries, as, at a later date, those of Montrose 
and Argyll, were loft to bleach on tho Tolbooth of Edinburgh. 

What must have boon tho lot of poor husbandmen in such 
times ? Where exposed to tho frmiyors of the 
Dobatoable Land, and tho catorans of the 
North, the outer barbarians of Skye and tho 
Lews, farming must have existed only in the swiftly portable 
form of small blacjk cattle and sturdy garrons. Certainty of 
tenure or profitable htisbandry was alike impossible. A 
popular poem corroborates the gloomy sketches of Mait- 
land and Ohartoris. Signs of thrift and prosperity in the 
homestead excite the cupidity of the laird’s wife, and tho 
rack-rente and double services begin. No longer haa the 
carle ability or wish to follow his lord to the wappensohaw 
“ in feir of war.” Estionno Perlin, travelling about the middle 
of tho century, finds the country poor in gold and silver 
<coin), victuals plenty, arable land indifferent, much bad and 
wild uncultivated land, with here and there small towns ^d 
villages. Fife, cut off by the sea from the disorders of. Noith 
and South, is tho most flourishing district Pynes MpQiaon 
(1698) also notes tho pleasant prospect here, but adds, “’1^^ 
are no woods at all but only the seats of the squires, shad^ 
with some Httlo groves. Trees m §»nmil are 
Falkland, once m the midst of a royad foa^t 
old and ready to fall, though Wit, so 
,lSme. Fife must have been a,favouf»bIe',iij^,;||l-'^fpip^^^^^^^ 
w^th itS: 'Oomlimdsi seacliffs.idoh m. 
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tlio whole, however, Moryson has to reuuirk, " As in the North 
of l£ngland wo have small pleasantness, goodness, or abund- 
ance of fruits and flowers, in Scotland much loss.” 

Industry and culture were confined to a few small towns. 
The population rose from about 600,000 in 
1556 to a million at the Union. With England Towns, 
there was little intercourse. Only thirty-six Scots were to 
bo found in Jjondon in 1567, whereas the Dutch numbered 
nearly three thousand. Few Southrons travelled aertms the 
Border. Moryson found no public inns, but the better 
citizens browed ale and entertained on acifpiaiutanco or en- 
treaty. Aberdeen and Dumfries, at either extreme, had ct>n- 
siderable trade, but their citizens lived as in n camp, oxposojl 
to the feuds of the neighbouring gentry. Berth and Dundo<i 
were making the most of their favourable natural positions. 
A merchant of Ayr furnished the king with a fine ship when 
be romantically sot out to fetch home his bride from Den- 
mark. Glasgow was but an obscure village under the shiulow 
of the Bishop’s Castle, and did not got full burgh rights till 
1638. The flourishing ports of Berwick and »St, Andrews 
declined rapidly with the fall of the old Clnirch that hail 
fostered them. The burgesses of Berwick had boon the 
pioneers of commerce, and when Bishop John of St. Andrews 
wished to found jinother such port at his Soo, the king had 
given him the services of Mainard, a Fleming and burgess of 
Berwick. The trade of St. Andrews was at its l)eBt just bofore 
the storm burst that wrecked the Cathedral 

The historic memories and the picturesque humours of 
the capital, at this romantic 0 |>och, would 
themselves furnish forth many a chapter of ““»*«***• 
eooial life. It combined the interest of Elizabethan I<ondon 
and Eevolutionary Park Always eircumseribed, it was, eron 
at the Union, limited to its narrow central ridgo; The Canon*- 
gate, a foAiibowrg extmding from the Palace to thh qitF port 
of the Notherbow, was the counterpart of the l.iondon Strand. 
Towards the end of the century it was hcgmnh% to he covered 
with iiohle mansions, a i%a m growi% Such of 

the lesser nobles as resld^ in houses 

on the Castle Hill ar(ntod tlj* of Guise. 

. Laterjn the centuicy;rkhl^';''a»4’''FM!ll'l^^ disposed 

to leave the noisy High to and retire 

' A A. 
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to the slopes towards the south. There at the foot of narrow 
lanes, easily defended by closing the strong iron yotts (gates) 
at the entrance, they looked out upon tiny courtyards and 
pleasant gardens. This aristocratic quarter of the Cowgate 
took its tone from the Bishop of Dunkeld’s house, and Black- 
friars where Cardinal Beaton had lived Near by was the house 
of Napier, Master of the Mint, where the Danish nobles wore 
feasted in 1590. The wweawGre bread and meat with abund- 
ance of beer, ale, and wine. The provost provided “ naprie and 
twa dozen greit vescliell,” the goblots or ukoUn out of which were 
drunk the rousing pledges that wore long known by that name. 

The High Street was the scene where the Montagues and 
Capulets of the time bit thumbs or delivered the assassin’s 
thrust with deadly whinger. The apprentices wore equally 
reckless of life, and mingled sport with bloodshed. On such 
occasions the broad street was speedily cleared, the booths 
shut up, and the yetts at the close-heads promptly secured, 
while from the boles or round apertures, that did duty as 
windows to light the turnpike stairs, pale faces looked down 
upon the mSUe. In 1684, when there was a king again in the 
land, an attempt was made to secure order and protect traders 
from the constant plundering of their booths. The citizens 
were to take the watch in turn. In 1596, a town-guard of 
thirty was appointed, but to little purpose. The king was 
one day walking down the street with two of his nobles, when 
a feud broke out between them, and he had to seek the 
shelter of a skmner’s booth. 

The High Street was devoted to trading. Here was con- 
centrated i&e business of a population of 30,000, in a space 
of a quarter of a mile. At its upper end, in front of St, Giles, 
stood the cross, and beside it the gallows. Here was tho 
'Qhange and opon-aif parliament. The causeway was covered 
With tho trons (weigh-beams) for various markets, besides 
merchants’ booths, specially on Sunday, of old a market-day 
till tho Kirk, after 1660, urged tho magistrates to close shops 
and taverns during divine sorvioo. Tanners, browora, 
candle-makers wore also aUowod to carry on thoir nbisemilili; 
crafts hero. Attempts wore made to reduce tho mounds of 
garbage, and prevent swine from being a pest on the street. 
Citizens were to bum howets or lanterns at certain plac(», 
firom fi ve till nine o'clock in the eveniirg. Fires were frequent 
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aiid destructive, for stacks of fuel wore coiniiion enough I)Osido 
the doors. Iir 1584 a baxter’s hf»y, “no doubt at Satan’s 
prompting ” says the (;hroni<!ler, set tiro to his father’s hoat.htjr- 
stack, to the destruction of his house and the hazard of the 
town. He was hwmt qidck (if the Grow, this enfant terrible. 
The king, reminded by his winter’s stay in Jlenmark {15!)0) 
of the shortcomings of liis noisy capital, wrote urging his 
Council to put evurytliing in order, “f(.»r a king of Scot- 
land with a now-marid wife will nut (jomo home every day.” 
“For Cod’s sako,” ho also wrote to a city clergyman loft in 
charge of the capital, “ take all the pains you can to teae.h our 
people weill against our (anning, lest we be all aslmiiHal before 
strangers.” This worthy mu.st also pnjss the provost to 
supply the imistor of work with goo<l craftsmen “ to end the 
half-perfyted Abbey (the palace) that now lies i’ the deid-thraw.” 

Sir Richard Maitland throws nnich light on the stanal 
outlook after 15(J0. Ho notes a le.HS kindly 
feeling between the classes. Among wealthy Wsjhmjw. 
traders new-fangled notions are spreading with the love of 
linory and display. All this, however, tally marks kftter 
notions of comfort as groat houses (!caHed to bo fortrosHra. 
Sleeping accommodation improved. The poor still lay on 
heath or rushes covered with skins. Fustian blankets wore 
coming into use with sheets of linen and pillows covered with 
silk. Some Lowlaudcrs indulged in feathor-Iiods. Arch- 
bishop Beaton left at his deitth twenty-three of those. Like 
the glass windows, they were laid away when the owner loft 
home for a time. Moryson, at a knight’s house in 1508, tolls 
that many servitors in blue caps brought in tho meat at 
dinner. The table was more than half furnished with great 
trenchers of soup. Each had in it a little piece of sodden 
moat. The upper moss (above the salt) ha<l a pullet wit|ij^ 
some prunes in the broth. After the table was laid, 
servitor sat down below the salt. Knives for eaoH guest were 
not used at table till long after this time. Kv^ so kte as 
Adam Smith’s day, when he was a SneU Bxjbiihitioner at 
Bidlibl, they wore chained to the cominow. boaied. The soup 
was taken with hom smioBS, e^d the trneat was heU on a fork. 
“Formerly,” says Oomangc, “they fHppsd their and 
fingtsM in the fricass^, nowadays ©veipy Wy eats his soup on 
the plate ; politely one must isw both spoon and fork, and, 
aa2 
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from time to time, a servant must go to the cupboard to wash 
them.” Sumptuary laws were in vogue. An Act of James VI. 
enjoins no one under a prelate or an earl to use, at bridals or 
banquets, drugs or confections brought from abroad. The 
Icing himself was as thrifty perforce as Elizabeth was parsi- 
monious from choice. At the baptism of Baby Charles (1600) 
he writes to the laird of Arniston “to ^^ru'py'ne with venison, 
wild meat, Brissol fowls (Brazil turkeys), capons, and siclike,” 
inviting him at the same tinic to taste part of his own good 
cheer. A contrast this to the feudal plenty of the Highland 
barons, as disclosed by the Broadalbano and Cawdor papers, 
for these had crowds of tenants paying rent in kind. There 
“ it snowed of moat and drink.” 

The High Street of Edinburgh must have presented a 
picture, lacking certainly in Chaucer’s grace 
of burghal life, but far richer in contrast and 
dramatic intensity. Here comes the provost or bailie, bearing 
the keys of the city, who “ misknawis himsell 


“ Whoa ho gets on a furrit gowMi 
Great Lucifer, maistor of Hell, 

Is noelit sa helie [haughty] as that loon, 

Wi’ his keys clinkand on his arm. 

As ho comes brankand [strutting] thro’ the toon.” 


Still more gorgeous is the noble, swaggering in velvet doublet, 
furred and jewelled; or, if bent on “staying a plea,” clad in 
steel head-^piece, acton, jack, and plait sleeves, with sword at 
hand. Behind follow his retainers with iron knapscull, and 
harnessed in jacks, and carrying bow in hand. And when the 
■ tuljie (brawl) begins, they will rush to the booths for fore- 
hammers and beams, and smash in the heavy yotts behind 
which their rivals shelter. All are on foot except on gala- 
days, such as the Biding of the Parliament, when the bairons, 
on caparisoned steeds led by cadets of the house in richly 
blazoned cloaks, march up the High Street. It was a novel 
sight when Anno of Denmark passed to the Abljoy (1690) in 
“ ane dame's coach drawn with aucht cursew of her awn.’* , 

• ^ In 1661 the wife of an Edinburgh citizen 

wo«M, liwigitig ftfc Her apron whUe j 

with the shopman who waiii 
'ite a fmme and inkhom she had just bought. 
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purse hiid in it no fewer than seven gold rings set with prejT 
cious stones, a surprising display of luxury in a country which 
Shakespeare’s Droniio, playfully likening his kitchen- wench to 
the globe, “found by the barrenness, hard in the palm of the 
hand” Yet the close of the century showed marked progress 
in prosperity. George Heriot received the king in his seven- 
feet square booth in the Goldsmith’s Row in Parliament Close, 
and on one occasion treated him to a costlier fire than ho had 
ever had in the palace, for the banker flung into the flames a 
bond for £2,000 which the king owed him. 'I'liomas Fonlis, 
who in 1593 furnished funds for the expedition against the 
Papist lords, secured a long lease of the gold, silver, and lead 
mines that the monks of Melrose and Newbattlo had first 
worked on Crawford Muir and in Glongoner. 

James I. tried to popularise archery, but with little siastess, 
as wo SCO from the awkwardness of the 
peasants in “ Peebles to the Play.” Weap<»n- 
shaws'wero reserved for barons, bonnet lairds, 
and rich burgesses, and for these the Row Butts, still in 
street names, existed. James Melville, writing of his boy- 
hood at Montroso about 1670, tolls how ho was taught the 
bow, golf, and single-stick; also to mn, leap, swim, and wrestle. 
He had not a purse for fives and the tavern, but ho 
now and then practised tennis. The king, who had not the 
use of his legs till he was nearly seven, played at shovel- 
board and Call tfie gwe (“the royal game of goose”). The 
capital had neither theatre nor concert or assembly-room 
till the eighteenth century, yet wo rewl of a list of fourteen 
musical instruments that wore played before Anno of Den- 
mark in her progrem through the capital. C^hroniclers note 
such exhibitions as that of Morocco, the wonderfol horse, 
supposed to bo uncanny: of the juggler, that Bimll tolls 
of in his "Diary," who played supple tricks on a rope 
stretched between Bt. Giles’s steeple and a stair beneath the 
Cross. 

The most notable pla^a of the oeiituiy was that of 
1688-69. The weather had boon very severe, ^ 
and the country was much distracted after 
the Battle of Langsida. Haj^on* at Berwick to con- 

dpot Regent Murray fwm lUhdon, twpiplaim of the groat 
^ts, varied by such tha^a as woifo then threatening to 
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sweep away Tweed Bridge. He fears this will affect public 
health, yet “there is never a physician this side of York, 
if indeed there be any there.” A merchant brought the 
to Edinburgh. Infected families had to lodge in wretched 
booths hastily erected on the Borough Muir. Two close 
biers, covered with black and showing a white cross, removed 
the dead. A bell, hung upon the side of each, gave warning. 
This post carried off nearly three thousand. 

The Bofonnation was a social, much more than an oonlcsi- 
astical, revolution. The old ( Imrch hiul long 
® lost its hold on society. Its wealth and world- 

liness excited the cupidity of the nobles ; its sloth, ignorance, 
and apathy alienated the masses. The ago that roared the 
cathedrals and great abbeys had long pa.ssed away ; and for two 
centuries nothing but a few collegiate churches had l»ocn built. 
A few hovels, “ scant coverit wi’ heather,” supplied the rural 
districts. The reformers undertook the spiritual cure of tho 
nation on tho scantiest resources. Of tho old temporalities two- 
thirds wore retained by tho bishops and barona The Crown 
doled out a portion of the remainder to tho lleforraod Church. 
Its clergy W£is long poor, few in number, and dependent on tho 
offerings in kind of their people. Tho Assembly of 157(5 
allowed a minjster or reader to tap ale provided they do it 
with decoruhi. Tho address to the General Assembly of 1672 
says that “ maintenance of kirk and poor has gone to profane 
flatterers at Court, ruffians, and hirelings; tho poor are op- 
pressed with hunger, the churches decayotl for lack of clergy, 
the schools utteny neglected, tho sacred buildings are like 
sheepcotes.” 

Tho reformed clergy affected an Apostolic simplicity in 
contrast to tho splendour of the old Church. 

me oiergy. ^ressod in plain fabrics, eschewing all 

gay colours and finery. With much self-denial and stem 
resolution they set themselves to reform society. Thoir ideal 
was a “ theocracy saturated With socialism.” They took Uio 
field against idolaters and fomioators, and esj^iaUy igkinst 
the worship of tho Mass. The great weapw in the Wke 
preaching. To the popular lexers in the 
.filed' the place of the m'odem' press, 

"ihm ''days ''sought political' 'power'' in.' 

'Si'hgtdat'iB^ini^ fireedom 
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were to be enliglitenccl, too, and so one of the most persistent 
demands was to have the Jiible and the services in the ver- 
nacular. When, after long waiting, Arbnthnot’s Bible ap- 
peared, inspectors were to go into every house to see that 
a copy was provided for the family. There were now to be 
regular Sunday exhortations and a xnid-woek service. 
Families wore to bo regularly catechised to ascertain jm)- 
gross in saving knowledge. Even the (latholic lords had to 
receive certain clergymen into their households. The services 
were after the Low Ohurch fashion. Few 
parishes had a clergyman all to themselves ; 
most had only a reiwier. His ])luce was the Icctcm below the 
pulpit, still called the Icftcrlu. or precentor's desk. The Book 
of Common Order was used, and the singing, kneeling, 
reading of prayers, and the entire service, were d(a'.oronsly 
liturgical 

The old Ohurch loft a logacyof abounding immorality, with 
which it had long wrestled in vain. An ela- 
borate code of forbidden degrees had cumbered 
the marrii^iio laws, which, in a small country where relation- 
ships were involved, produced irritating interferenca All this 
bore fruit in the clannishness, long pedigrees, laxity in niarriagfi 
customs, and illegitimacy which are still the stock humours of 
English satire when it notices Scottish subjocte. The reformed 
clergy warred against this with the cuk-stool, the ducking- 
pond, tho penance-pillar, oxcominimication, and fines for 
behoof of the poor. In tho process manners were made 
rough, and tho public taste blunt. For scolds and profane 
swearers they had equally severe measures, but here tho whole 
spirit of tho ago was against them. Lindsay and Dunbar show 
a wonderful variety of oaths, yet the Three Eetutm was aotodi 
before tho Court Dunbar's Da, me in the Quem’e Gliabmr 
is but a piece of Ixcentious buffoonery. James VI. was accused 
by the Kirk of " being blottit wi’ banain’ and swearin'/' 

As bright spots amid the gloonx of those timiblous times 
one woloomos Edward Tylney’s loving picture , 

of Wishart's saintly simplioity, or that of old 
Ijethington, as sketched by his son, the great Secretary. High 
up among the Mootfoots, in his grim Jortolioe of Thirlstano, 
amid the dreary broito moorland^ he led a life of cultured 
retirement, surrounded, by his books, writing and versifying 
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in a vein of shrewd observation, pawky hxnnonr, or Polonius- 
like wisdom. Another beantifhl character is that of the 
Edinburgh burgess, good George Bannatyne, retiring to 
Meigle “ in time of pest ” (1568), to complete his labour of 
love, his collection of Scottish poetry. The book clubs 
which bear the names of Maitland and Bannatyne will over 
keep the memory of these men green. Amid still moro 
unfavourable conditions, Hugh Eose, baron of Kilravock, 
gained singular repute as an improver and planter of trees 
as well as a translator of the classics. When the king 
asked him (1687) how ho could live amongst sxich turbulent 
neighbours as the men of Badenoeh, the sago said the position 
was the best he could have, for it made him thrice a day go to 
God on his knees when maybe otherwise ho would not have 
gone once. We have even pretty glimpses of ohild-life, as 
Chiu life Stuart's baby son, at play with 

his Jock o' Sclaitts (John Erskine, after- 
wards Earl of Mar), and looking out from the ramparts 
of Stirling on as fair a scone as Britain has to show. Wo 
see him walking up and down — ho was then eight — xvith 
James Melville, discoursing on knowledge and ignorance. The 
Treasurer’s accounts tell of his books, the fitting-up of his 
study, and the “paper buikis" for themes. He had the 
services of a whipping-boy, too, though stem podagf^ios 
like Buchanan and Peter Young disapproved of all vicarimw 
punishment. But the most charming of such pictures is that 
of J ames Melville as a boy in his father’s manse near Montrose, 
His father would lay him on his back and play with him, and 
when asked what ailed him that he could not rise, he would 
answer, “ I am sae fat I may not gang.” We can sympathise 
with his efforts to resist “ a baimlio habit of pyking ’* (piifer- 
ing). His sister read to him Davie lyndsay ; and the .post- 
runner brought from Edinbuigh Wedderbum’s songs 
Gude and Godly Ballates”) and the stirring new*,: of 
"Soignour Davies slauchter, (rf the ku^'s murder, 
queen’s taking at Carberty.and.tho 
gether, the student cannot too much admire; 
vernacular of James Melyillo's diary, th®' 
of the author, and ' ^hfelike ; 

#0^ ■Scotland m those days- 
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At an earlier page we noted two disturbing iuHuences as 
traceable in the history of tiie period which 
we are now approaching. The first of those 
— the religions one — began to bo felt hnmedi- 
aloly after the accession of Elizabeth. During the seventeen 
y(^ars from 153G to 155^}, the State! religion of Ireland had 
been changed three tinw.‘s; — Henry VIIT. had made himself 
h(*ad of the Church instead of the Pope; E<lward VI. 
hiid ma<le a change from (tatholie to i’rot(.!Stant ; and Mary 
from Protestant to Catholic. Tliero wjis now ii fourth change : 
Elizabeth miule the roligifm of the State Protestant oruie more ; 
and it remained so till the Disestablishment in ] S(i9. Put these 
mutations had no oftwit on the general body of tlu! people : 
they remained solidly Catholic, all through. Tim officinls in 
Dublin, and these only, changed with the (Jovernment cutdi 
time. In I/3()0, the (iovernment began to adopt severe punitive 
measures to force the (latholic. people of the Pale to conform. 
The two Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity were brought 
into play. The Act of Supremacy declared that the Queen 
was spiritual head of the Church; and now officials and 
clergymen were rocpiirod to take an oath to that oftect 
on pain of dismissal. The Act of Uniformity commanded 
all to attend Protestant worship; and heavy fines wore 
inflicted on Catholics who refused to attend. Wherever those 
laws were enforced, the priests liad to leave their churches, 
which wore then handed over to the Protestant clergy. But 
oven in the Palo it was found impossible to enforce them to 
any extent ; and in moat other places no attoitipt at all could 
be matle. 

Within the period covered by this chapter there wore two 
serious rebellions. The first was that of Shane O’Neill — ^"Jolm 
the Proud ” — the powerful prince of Tyrone in Ulster. His first 
catise of quarrel was the arrest of his fibther, riie first Earl of 
Tyrone, by the Government in 1561 ; and for ton yonrs expe- 
dition after expMItion was sent northwards by the deputies to 
reduce him, but he haffied them all At length he made n 
friendly visit te Ixwidon Pn the 

tatlon, and peace was stoSSf^in. 

after bis return, ineenihd 

tecatinent bo oxisn^enced ah ^ the Government 
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while he was in their power in London, he broke out again. 
War and negotiation went on for some years ; till at Icngtli he 
was defeated and mined, not by the Goveniment, but by his 
neighbours the O’Donnells. Ho rashly fled for refuge to tho 
Soots of Antrim, whose enmity he had earned sojno time before 
by defeating them in battle ; and by tlietn ho was assassinated 
at a feast in I5G7. As to the manner in which ho had, during 
his active life, governed his principality, the English historian, 
Campion, boars very favoiu'able testimony. 

The next was the Geraldine or Desmond Rebellion, which 
was brought about partly by threatened ex- 
ine Gfaraidines. plantations, and partly by tho efforts 

made to force tho Refonnation. The Fitzgeralds were tho chief 
leaders in this ; and they were joined by most of tho principal 
mon of Munster, both of Irish and of English descent, to all of 
whom the Government had made themselves odious by need- 
less harshness. James Fitzmaurice, tho Earl of Desmond’s first 
cousin, was the leader in the first stage, which lasted from 1669 
to 1573, when he was forced to surrender. After a lull of six 
years, the rebellion again broke out in 1579. In that same year 
Fitzmaurice was killed, when the Earl of Desmond himself, 
goaded at last into rebellion by the authorities, took tho load ; 
and for four years more Munster was convulsed. ITio war was 
carried on all through with great barbarity. Both sides burned 
and destroyed tho districts of their adversaries ; and in addition 
to this tho Government troops, as they traversed the country 
hither and thither, hunted up and killed tho unoffending 
peasantry everywhere, sparing neither age nor sox. In 1680 the 
insurreotion blazed up in Leinster, where the deputy, Ijord Grey 
of Wilton, was badly defeated in a Wicklow defile by Viscount 
Baltinglass and Fiach MaeHugh O’Byma Soon after, in tho 
same year, a detachment of 700 Spaniards and Italians landed 
in Munster to aid the Irish ; but they were besieged m thek idrt 
and forced to surrender by L<^ Grey, who bad &eia all 
massacred on the spot in cold blood. The sangitinary omeltfsis 
of Grey went on till the Queen at last intervened, and ineellbd 
Mm, The Earl of Desmond 'Was killed’ 
belHon, which for some time had' been 
tb:ttn>.nRd,; 'Tt had made Munstei^’'a'desbrt'i':)fkin 
■ fbr aliibod''had';|i^ 
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description of tlio country, and of the niisei'ics of those of 
die peasantry who survived. 

During the reign of <J(nceu Mai’y the plan hud for the first 
time been udoiited of clearing oft* tlu) native ^ 

ji o *rii0 ciotwBJicdfi. 

tribes from whole districts, by expulsion or ex- 
termination, to make room for English and Scotch settlers. 
But the natives resisted, and d<ilendcd their homes with d(^- 
speration ; and the settlers had to fight for their lives and for 
their newly acquired possessions from the beginning, aided, 
however, in their work of extonnination by (Government forces. 
During the twenty years from ir)5(> to ir>7(>, jilantations wore 
attempted in the jiresent (Queens (Jounty and (bounty Antrim 
— this latter by the first Earl of Essex, liut though th(j planbjrs 
committed friglitful atrocities, botli att<unpts in gr<tat meusuro 
failed. The phuitations tiontinmul alt<ig({thiir for about a 
century and a half. Besides incahudahh? misery and loss of 
life to both sid(?s, tlujy wer<} the ehi(*f cause of the gr(*at relu^l- 
lion of 1(141. They left to posterit}' a l<‘ga(‘y of strife and 
hatred; and their evil etteets are felt even to this day. 
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apparently been written. The history of science in Europe generally is treated of in 
Whewell, History of the Indmtive i^ciences and PhUosoph/ of the Imlnctire ftetenees. 
See also biographies in the Pncyelopcctlia Britanniea and DietioHanj of KatUmal 
^Biography* Useful information as to the history of scientific ideas may Iw found in 
the introduction to Prof. Fowler’s edition of Bacon’s Hovimi OrganotK Students 
who wish to go further must be referred to the original treatises themselves. 

Literature^ 1568-1603. — The chapters dealing with the subject in the works on 
English Literature of Oraik, Taine, Arnold, Minto, and Chambers ; Morloy, Knglish 
Writers, vols. viii.— x. ; Siuntsbury, Misabethan Literature; A. W. Ward, 
JUnglish Dramatic Literature ; Syraonds, Predecessors of Shakespeare; and the 
works of tho several authors named in the text. 

AgrieultHr€.’--Tmmv, live Iltmdred Points of Good Husbandry, 1573 (best 
modem od. Mavor’s, 1812). Bamaby Cooge translated, with hirgo additions, 
Horosbach’s Poure Bookes of Husbandry (1577). In the Pruffitahk Art of Gardening 
(1568), by Thomas Hill, will bo found tho earliest English treatise on tho Itiyht 
Ordering of Bees, Reginald Scot, in his Perfite Plat for me of a Hoppe Garden 
(1574), was tho first writer on tho cultivation of hops. Leonard Mnsoall laid tlio 
foundation of tho grasder’s art in his Ooemment of Cattol (1005). Modern 
Books,-^, E. Thorold Rogers, History of Agriculture and Prices in Buy kind, 
and OentuHes of Work and Wages; Sir F. M. Eden, The State of the Poot*; 
Drake, Shakespeare and his Tims ; Cunningham, Growth of Mnglish Industry and 
Conmerco; R^ M. Gamier, History of tlw Pnglish Landed Interest; It, E. Frothoro, 
Pioneers and Progress of English Panning, 

Industry and -Hamilton, Quarter /Sessions from Elisabeth to Anne: 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Hati&ns, Book I., o. x. ; Solmus, Englisehe JlandekpoUtik; 
Jacob, History of ty Pf'ccious Metals ; Harrison, Description (f England; Mne- 
pherson, Annals of Oomweree ; Stow, Euroey of London, 1508 ; Camden, Elisabeth; 
Dowell, History of Taxes md Taxation; Hoons, The Walloons ; Ruding, Annals of 
the (hinage. See also list appended to o. ix. 

TuUie KoaltK-^JMs in c. ix. 


Elizabethan Booiety,’^Th& chief separate work is H. Hall’s BoHety in tho 
Elizabethan Age ; but a groat deal is to be found scattered about in the innumemble 
editions of, and works upon, Shakespeare. 

Manners md Oostume, 1550-1642.*— Harrison, Description of England, 1577-1587; 
Btubbes, Anatomy of the Abuses in England, 1583 (both ed, hj F. J, Faxnivoll for the 
New Shakspero Society, 1877) ; Harrington, Hague Antiqaae, ed. Pork; Rye, England 
as Eeen by Poreignei^s in the Days of Elizabeth and James 1865 ; Drake, Ehakeepeure 
and his limes, 16p7 ; Dekker, Gulls Horn Book, 1600 (Arbor’s reprints) ; Omm, 


Eehocl of Abuse, M, OoUier (1841); Plemmt Quips, 1505; Bigixm, Hietriemeth;; 
Healthes; Biekmm; The Uhlovelinsss <f Looekeks'; Tracts in the Roxburgh Library 
and the Horlrian Miso^liay ; Lodge, IlksiraiUm$(if British History fim Henrp Vlth 
to James L ; Chamberlain, Letters (Camden See.) ; various Satti^ e*g, 

Bmurge of Villainy; Sir John Davies, Mp^rum; Donne’s Eatim; IVRhsrv 

Aimes Btfipt and Whipt ; Rowlands, Humorous Looking Gi^ 

1872); Pilkington, Works, 1585 (Pssrker Soriety’s «t) Babiwgton* l 

Nicholas Farrar’s Life, ed. J* E, B. Mayor? Walton, Um of DannfA 
Wottott, Herbert, and Biriiop Swoderson; Wihwood, 
in the Lteigns (f Elizabeth and Jmme L <172^ ; Rye, Engkkt^ tyS: hfi 

in the Days of Elizabeth and Jamn 1865^R4waJd 
Eikglmd, im*^Dreest Falrholt, in Englgeedi 

People of England (1700); 

(gkmElMiath; Stow, Amaks, ed, 

'..Stuart »ahlbWdtts.--^iik^n«s/, Ski^ i^rts' .and 

(^berjs .reacts),' . 


•iimi'' Ababa' 
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71. B. Whnatlny, Lnuduu Put^f mul Pmnif ; WilkiiiHon, LuufVnuf n/nstrafa ; to 
Fumivairn o<7. of IlarriHou (hoo above). — (hoKrnf : llazlitt, OM (Jmkn'if — 
Ormmvnlnl (Jardminff : Hiizlitt, (ihmniutjH in Old (PmUn Literature ; Biioou, AWo/ 
OH OurdenH. The r«/o’/. “-Aikin, (UmrU of KHzaheth^ Janivu and ('hnrles 1 . ; Bir(7i, 
Memoirs of the Urhjus of KHztdnih, James /., and ('harles !. ; Stric^klaiul, hires of 
the Qiteens of Kwjliind ; Prntjnssrs tf Elizabeth awl James; (ireen, hires 

of the Prineesses, 

tSeotland (l/>13-iriOH). General Uistonj : (a) Gonlemporarif : Arts of the Prirt/ 
Oouneil^ Thori)o’H Calendar rf State Papers^ 1500-1(K).'J, Publications of the Purr/h 
Itevord Soeirtp^tmA tbe Scottish /liatorp Soeietp Auntift tbo pericwl. Diarists were 
numoroUH (luring those stirring times; cf., e,p,^ Sir llalph Sadleir’s CorresptmdeHcv^ 
1/539-1570; Sc^oliitarvet, Staifperinp State of Scots Statesmen, 1550-1050; Banna- 
tyne’s Transact Urns, 1570*1573 ; Moysc’s Memoirs, 1572- 15H1; Iliurnal of Pemar/c- 
idde Oceitnrnfs, 1573-1575; Birrell, JHarp; also Bucjhannu’s Ilistorp to 15S3. 
Bollouden’H translations of Bocce and the histories of Muj<»r and Bishop Lesley 
b(}long tc» this iwriod. (h) Modern: The general histories of Taylor, Tytler, 
and Burton. Of the works dealing with Mnry Qikkui of Htsots, the chief are- * 
Eohortsfui, Marp Stuart, and Skelton, Haithmd of Lethington. Malcolm Laing’s 
and llohert Chambers’ works on James VI. aro important. In Prof, Massoids AVAw- 
lm7*ph Essaps are some pit^turesque skotehos of the CJontemjmrary 

accounts aro Knox’s Historp of the Ueformation ; the anonymous Pmk of the 
Unirmall Kit'k of Scotland, 1500-1018. Modem : H«rkh»ss, Life of Ga^'dinal Peaton ; 
McOrie, Life (f Kno:r* Soeial OhamlsTs, Innnestie Annals, begins with 

1501 ; of. also Dalyell, Jlm'kcr Superstitions of Seottand ; Pit(*iiini, Oiminal Trials t 
Macphersott, Annals tf (kmmeree, and ilm hedper of Andrew flrtlpburton (HO*!- 
1603). hiteratme (see also list appended ta «. ix.), - -I’he notabUi colIfHrtions of 
AnHont SmUish Pmns by (loorge Bannatyne and Blr Itlohard Maitland l^along to 
this time, as also the anonymous Gude and Godlp PMttts, 

Scottish Jiktionarp t Httrray» Dialects qf the South qf Scotland* 

Ii^elatid* Bee Ust apiHmded to oh. (x. : alsrt the (Mrcw Papers, and Hamilton. 
Oalmdar; Annals of Oamden and Ware; hietorles of Indaud by Horyson and 
OwnpCon; and O^Stdllvan, BktoHm Oatholim Ihcndm Vmnpmdmm («<t 1850). 



ClfAITKH XII. 

THE EXPANSION OK ENOEANO. 

With tlio year I. '584 the gntat ermis of EliziilH-th's uj)- 
proaehwl, and the strug'f'lo with Spain eoiild 
A.HAS8ALL. no longer !«! postponed. (Veil and the 
Queen’s ablest counsellors had urged her to 
enter n[>on that struggle shortly after her 
accession, hut 'Elizahoth’s chanicitoristie <!uution hud prevailed, 
undoubtedly to the advantage of England, Since 1572 Eng- 
land had found in Franco a valuahlo ally, and this Huguenots 
had failed to gain any vigorous support from the English 
GovornTuont. By aiding to maintain a halanee between the 
Guises and Henry of Navarro, Elizabeth hiwl saved Horny HI. 
from boeoming the more instrument of the Jjoaguo, and had 
onablod Franco to remain a countorpoistj tf> the Gourt. of 
Madrid. In Juno, 1584, tho Duko of Anjou, tho last ho{)o of 
tho Valois lino, died, and his death prixliiced an important 
shango in tho political world. 

Honry of Bourbon, tho Huguenot King of Navarro, was 
now tho next heir to tho Crown, and though Honty III. would 
willingly have recognised his claim, the Guisat and the fjoaguo 
were too strong for him, and, supported by I’hilip, began an 
agitation for the extirpation of heresy in Franco and the 
Netherlands, and for the exclusion of Henry of Navarre from 
tho French throne. A bitter rolifpoim war in France Isieamo 
inevitable, and with its outlmiaJc tho alliance between (iHhov 
both and Henry III. was doomed. Elizabeth’s relations with 
Philip ha<l at the same time undergone a senous cltange. Ilte 
discovery of Throgmorton's plot liad been followed, early in 
1584, by tho expulsion of Mendezti, tho Bpanlsh atnbaseador, 
but though tliat event had not caused tho outbrettk of war, the 
muirlor of William of Orange, on July 10, tended in ^ 
direction of hostilities ; Elhsabedr fbund hetsebf being fongid 
into position of defender of the Frdh^ aed Ihnieh 
l^tcKtafttB^ and dedmed antagonist of 

to her for asslsta^ wHb 
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Henry III., by the conipiict of Nemours (.Inly), agreed to all 
the demands of tbo League, and tlic country was plunged into 
its last groat war of religion. ElizalKith had thus lost the 
.French allianc-o, Spain’s attitude was threatening, the fate of 
the Netherlands hung in the bahuiec. The Dutch allianco 
alono remained, and the Dutch desired to be united to the 
English Crown and detinitoly oflered Elizabeth the sovereignty 
of the United Provinc.es. But Elizabeth refused at first to 
take any decisive action. Hho hoped that J’hilip wotild, even 
now, consent to make adocpiate (ioncossions to the Dute.h, and 
so render unnoiiessary the English intervention. She madti, 
however, a treaty with the Dutch iir 158.1, but at the same 
time entered upon peace negotiations with Parma, whic.h con- 
tinued till 1.188. While Drake was plmulering Vigo and the 
West Indies, Lei(!Ostcr was sent, at the beginning of 1.18G, to 
the assistance of the Dute.h, and ree,eived the ])ow(!rs and title 
of Governor-( tenoral. Though Elizabeth .still hopcjd to induce 
Philip to agree to a compromise, her open intervention in the 
Netherlands, coupled with Drake’s plundering expedition, 
destroyed all chance of peace with Spain. Philip’s policy was 
to put down the Dutch robolliou, to neutralise Franco, jind 
then to conquer England. Franco was, indeed, neutralised, 
but though Parma had taken Antwerp, though Ijciccajter’s 
expedition effected little, and though the battle of Zutphen, 
which resulted in the death of Sir Philip Sidney, was followed 
by the capture of Zutphon by the Spanish general, Philip 
detenriinod, in view of the power of the English at sea. to 
defer the suppression of the Dutch rebellion till after the 
invasion of England. 

In England the discovery of Babington’s plot to assassinate 
Elizabeth brought homo to all Englishmen 
the danger in which the Queen stood. The 
plot had the support of Mendoza, liow in 
Paris, and the invasion of England by Panna was expected. 
Mary Stuart was impUoato<l, and in deference to the opinion 
of Elizabeth's advisers, the Scottish Queen vra* executwl on 
February 8th, 1587. Her execution reduood the number of 
Elizabeth’s enemies at home^. t'he majority of the Catholics 
ceased to work for the restoration of old religion, and 
though a small JesuMoal fitetion idight still desire to see 
Philip king of Englahd, .tho <Mthol*e»,a* al>ody ralliwi round 
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tho Queen, and supported heartily the cause of national inde- 
pendence. Philip 11., after Mary’s execution, at once claimed 
the crown of England as the descendant of John of Gaunt, 
and made elaborate preparations for the invasion of England. 

With 1C87 war with Spain definitely began. In the spring 
Drake successfully destroyed so many ships 
^*^^7^*** and such an amount of stores in tho harbours 
of Cadiz and t-’orunna that an invasion of 
England that year was rendered impossible. Philip’s object 
in making his enormous preparations for tho coiwpiost of 
our island was not only to overthrow Protestantism, and to 
put an end to tho assistance given by England to tho re- 
bellious Nethorlanders, but to chock for over tho attacks on 
his colonies and conimorco by tho audacious and piratical 
English adventurers. 


In 1588 Philip completed his preparations for attacking 
tho country which alone seemed to stand in 
way of the accomplishment of his ambi- 
tions— religious, political, and commercial. 
Ho had previously caused to bo made and transmitted to him 
tho best charts which had then been constructed of tho British 
coasts and ports ; he had collected as many vessels of war as 
possible from the Mediterranean, and ho had taken the 
precaution of inducing the leading German and Italian ship- 
owners to send away their best craft on long voyages, or to 
otherwise put thorn beyond the reach of his foos, in case the 
nation which he wished to crush should bo minded to hire 
and fit them for defensive purposes. As Coliber observes: 
"Tho power of Spain, after the conquest of the Moors of 
Granada by Ferdinand* who, by his marriage with Isabel^ 
had united tho kingdoms of Castile and Aragon, iHXJftttite wiy 
considerable. But the Spanish navigation and sea fomes 
soon prodigiously increased bjy the acquisition of 
the b^t part of Ameriei^ which was disoeimred ih m 
'0^ which the noble victory of'’;BepantC,':;||lii]^:(ii^ 
.l^rks by, Don Juan of Ahstim' added :m«oh-.to['||hi)^ 

'lacliAii' '.ali '';,thk ■ reputathm,:' wfta::,;!|q y 
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war-sliip pi'eviously iinseou save in fcho Mediterranean — Phili]) 
assoinltled all tlio available galloons, or largo ocean-going 
vessels, of his extensive dominions, and also all the galleasses. 
Those last oorn'sponded tf) some extent with the frigates of 
more modern days, since they ocenpied a position midway 
between the galloons, or line-of-battlo ships, and the galleys, 
or fast light craft, and combined some of the advantages of 
both. Thiiyhad lofty and formidably armed bows and sterns; 
blit they had also throe banks of oars, and at Lepanto they 
had signihciaiitly demonstrated their value. 

The fleet which at length made rendezvous in the Tagus 
in May, 1 58S, consisted of lti2 ve.ssels of these three cIa.s.sos, 
and about forty transports, tenders, and storeships, the whole 
manned, according to what appears to b(] the most tnistworthy 
Spanish account, by upwards of 7,400 seamen, 18,800 soldiers, 
500 volunteers, and a nuniber of galley-slaves. The com- 
mander-in-chief of this great force was Don Alfonso I'ertw 
do Guzman, Duke of Medina Sidonia. The English ships 
available wore more in numlior, but of much less aggregate 
tonnage. The Armada sailed on May 2f)th ; but, encountering 
bad weather, and being badly handled, was scattered, and harl 
to make a new rendezvous at Gorunna, so that it did not outer 
the English Channel xintil July 10th. Its motions and its 
fortunes need not bo hero followed in detail. It will suffice to 
say that, intoUigonce of its approiudi having been carried into 
Plymouth, it was promptly followed thence on its course up 
Channel by the English fleet under Charles, Lord Howard 
of Effingham, and was on July 2l8t brought to partial and 
indecisive action. The English continued to chase, and the 
battle was renewed on the 22nd, when Drake captured the 
great galleon of Don Pedro do Valdez, freighted with bullion 
and stores worth 65,000 gold ducats. Another galleon, that 
of Don Miguel de Oquendo, was burnt, and a third was driven 
upon the French coast, where she was lost. On the 28rd, offi 
Portland, there wa« another partial action, in the course of 
which the English made several prizes. On the 24th English 
roinforoements from London reached the fleet ; but there was 
•only a ffistant oQgagemMt. On the 26th, offi the Mo ot 
Wight, there was a furiohs fight, in which a small English 
•craft, oominandod by one Dock, was .Sunk in the midst of the 
•Spanish ships, many of which stiffierfid badly. The enemy, 
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thus harried, made for Calais Roads (cf, p. 207). There, on the 
28 th, the English attacked them with fire-ships, and so alarmed 
them that, although it was blowing a gale, they cut their cables 
and drove away in groat confusion. Some fouled one another ; 
others ran ashore, or upon the Flanders sands. On the 29 th 
there was a final engagement oft‘ Gravelines ; after which the 
Spaniards, conscious that the game was up, and that return 
by the route by which they had come was impossible, made 
sail into the North Sea, with the intention of roiultling 
Scotland and Ireland, and so getting homo. The weather was 
very bad, and, although the English soon ceased to chase, the 
flying foe fared so ill that, after suflering terrible vicissitudes, 
but fifty-three ships of the great Armada ever reached thefir 
ports. Spain had experienced a disaster which was fully as 
destructive to her naval power as Lepanto had been to the 
Turkish. 


After the failure of the Armada Elizabeth's years of tritunph 
begin. The country advanced in wealth and 
The Defeat of the prospenty, manufactures increased, the grow- 
^^^uus**^** ing of com became again profitable. The 
wealth and prosperity of the nation was due in 
great measure to the successful war with Spain, which con- 
tinued till James’s accession, as well as to the outhiurat of 
energy and enterprise which characterised the reign of 
Elizabeth. Till the end of the century the Queen, freed from 
all fear of attack, was enabled to carry on a successful foreign 
policy, and to insist upon the adoption of the “ mkidlo "way ” 
in religious matters, though she was forced to rocbgnieo 
the rising importance of the House of Commons. 

The destruction of the Armada enormously enhwiood the 
reputation of England in Europe. Hettoeforw-jwd, 
attacked the Spaniards all over the world.' In 
and Sir John Norris determined to 'free 
They sacked part of 'Cofrinna^ hut:.fail^'v''to;:to^!:;|^;^^ 
■BUvittg burnt Yigo and'plufra^^..tlie'k«*#|(^^ 
they returned home A'twhsidifral^i 
'ti9$;E8sbk) together with';l^biif^;;Of';'||Elii)^^ 
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expedition returned, having dealt a very heavy blow at Spain 
and relieved England from all feai’H of invasifin. The unwieldy 
Spanish inonai'chy, assailed thus sueeessfully by the English, 
found no compensation in the Ereiieh schemes of Philip 11. 

Henry III. had been murdered in and Philip hail 

indulged in the wild hope of securing the 
Freneli crown. Elizabeth, recognising that 
the cause of Henry IV. was her own, in J581) 
and in 1501 sontbim men and money; the old alliance between 
England an<l Franco was renewed, and when Heniy, in I5f);i, 
declared himself a (latholic, Philip was forced to recognise the 
failure of his jilans and to conclude the Peace of Vervins 
(1598) with the French king. Although she never compicred 
her scruples about aiding revolted subjects against their 
sovereign, Elizabeth maintained the treaty of 1585 with the 
Hutch, and the wars between the United Provinces and Spain 
continued till 1009. In England a strong war party, headed 
by Essex and Raleigh, urged that a largo expeditionary force 
should bo sent to Uontral America to contest with Spain the 
trade of the Now World. The jwaoo party, heiwled by Burghlcy, 
opposed those ambitious views, and advocated the thorough 
ro-ooiiquost of Ireland and the yosumption of the old com- 
mercial intercourse with Epairi. Elizabotli adopted the views 
of neither party. No English army was sent to Panama, but 
the French alliance was renewed in 1589, the Hutch were 
supported, and private ontorpriso wa.s encouraged in its at- 
tacks on the Spanish empire. 

With the disappearance of all danger of Spanish in- 
vasion Elizabeth was enabled to turn her 
attention to the task of ending the divisions 
which weakened the English Church. The 
Jesuit attacks had stron^honed her resolution of enforcing 
conformity, and in 1688 Grindal had boon succooded in tho 
archbishopric of Canterbury by Whitfjift. Ho at once set to 
work on the lines of Cecil and l^ari^r, and endeavoured to 
combino tho Catholic, Puritan, and Anglican parties, and to 
induce them to accept a common form of worship. In 1688 
a|»peared the Matprelate Tracts (p. 48®), Danger, too, was 
also to bo found in the Ojdst^ce of a small body of irrecon- 
cilable OathoUos who opposed tfee j^yernttmt of Elizabeth. 
The energetic action of Wlutgifty ^ by tho Court of 

B « 2 
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High Commission, checked the growth of Separatism and the 
efforts of the Jesuit faction, and in 1593 an Act of Parlia- 
ment imposed severe penalties on all who 
attended private religious assemblies (p. 430). 
There is much to be said against the system 
of persecution levelled against a small section of obscure 
fanatics, who alone were dangerous. It was not sufficiently 
discriminating, and the army of spies, informers, and priest- 
hunters had undoubtedly too much power. Penal legislation 
was distinctly justified by the critical ])osition of affairs 
between 1570 and 1588, but could not bo defended after 
the crisis was over. The Catholics were, however, regarded 
as the allies of the Pope and of the King of Spain, their 
religion was looked upon as a menace to the Church and 
the Government, and no distinction was made between those 
who were willing to take an oath to defend the Queen against 
all enemies and those who refused. 

Though Elizabeth might favour the Anglican party, she 
found that many members of the House of Commons did not 
approve of the oftentimes oppressive character of the Church 
Courts, and after 1588 she was eompellod to give hood to the 
voice of the Commons on re%ious as well as on political 
questions. 

As soon as the Amada had been destroyed a new spirit 
was visible among the members of the Tjowor 
House, and 1688 may bo regarded Jis the be- 
ginning of that struggle between the Crown 
and Parliament which lasted for a hundred years, and was 
not concluded till William III. ascended the English throne. 
The growth of wealth and the increase of prosperity pro- 
duced a spirit of independence among tho country gentry 
— who were for the most part moderate Ohutjchrnen, and 
whose sons formed the bulk of the Puritan party d«U^ 
the Civil War period. Puritanism itself developed , in^- 
pondence of character among the younger gen©ratieh,ialrt^y 
stirred up by the struggle with Spain. The country g^ntcy, 
too, trained to business as justices of ' the pe^, 
accustomed to discuss the affairs of ,, the; 

House ^ of' Commons, thus stton0hened,;.do^;:j^^ 
authority :when the Queen^ oam« /to ithein'': 

'iggg Hllzabeth’S'’'heoeii^^ 
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her to appeal to Parliament for assistance, and Parliament, 
when asked for extra subsidies, grumbled and pleaded 
poverty. In the famous debate on monopolies in the last 
Rxrliamont of the reign (IGOl), which was summoned to 
grant supplies for the Iri.sh wans, the Commons com- 
plained that the iirerogativo was being exorcised with 
regard to monopolies in a way prejudicial to the public 
interests. Like some of her predecessors, Elizabeth know 
when to yield, and she agreed to stop all su(ih tnonopolies as 
wore injm’iou.s. When the Commons came to express their 
thanks she jnado some charactnri.stic remarks. “ I have 
more cause to thank you all than you mo,” she said ; “ for 
had 1 not received a knowledge from you, I might have 
fallen into the lap of an error, only for lack of true inf<»rm- 
ation. I have over used to sot t.he last judgment-day 
before mine eyes, and so to ride its I shall be judge<l to 
answer before a higher .Midge — to whose judgment-seat I 
do appeal, that never thought was cherished in my heart 
that tended not to my people’s good. Though you have 
had, and may have, many princes, more iniglity arwl wise, 
sitting in this seat, yet you never had, or over shall have, 
any that will bo more careful and loving,” Many of her 
trusted counsellors died before her. Drake died in 1.'591), 
Burghley in 1698. In 1601, Essex, who was found guilty 
of treason, was executed. In IGOJl the Queen herself died, 
indicating James, King of Scotland, ns her successor. She 
had found England weak and distracted, tom 
with religious divisions, and unable to defend ™**’’***^*^®**' 
itself against foreign foes. She loft it strong and united. 
Aided by Burghley and Walsinghain in her Council, and by 
Drake, Frobisher, and Boleigh at sea, she had wardeil off the 
attack of the groat king of Sjwin, and launched Engltmd on 
a career of marititne and colonial expansion which is being 
steadfastly pursued at the present day. 


Abtbe the suppression of tho Desmond rebellion a laige 

part of Munster was eendseato<l ; and iti 

another Plantation was onfemd oiv 

aive tracts wore granted to variens 

” undertakers,” who were to import se^^ts. But tho settlors 
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did not come in sufficient numbers; and after the usual 
fighting and bloodshed, the general result of this I'lantatiou 
was to displace nearly half the native gentry, and to substitute 
English proprietors: tho great majority of the people re- 
mained undisturbed. Two of tho undertakers are well- 
known — Sir Walter Raleigh, and Edmund Spenser tho poet. 

This period is specially distinguished by tho O’Neill 
rebellion. Hugh O’Neill, afterwards Earl of 
Tyrone, was educated among tho English, and 
began his active life in tho (i)ueen’H service. 
For a long time after ho had become earl and chief of Tyi’one, 
ho retained hi.s command in tho English lu-my, and continued 
friendly to tho Government, without any designs of rebellion ; 
but partly on account of the measures taken to repress 
Catholic worship, and partly through his efforts to regain all 
tho ancestral power of his family in Ulster, his relations with 
the Government became gradually less friendly. Tho bitter 
and exasperating hostility of Sir Henry liagonal, Marshal of 
Ireland, whose sister ho had married, greatly helped to pre- 
cipitate matters; till at length, in 161 ) 6 , ho broke out into 
open rebellion. A short timo before this, tho O’Donnells of 
Tirconnell, who had long boon on tho side of tho Govomraont, 
were turned into bitter enemies by a dishonourable act of tho 
deputy, Sir John Perrott. Without any justification, but 
merely to secure a hostage, he treacherously seized youpg 
Hugh Roe (Red Hugh) O’Donnell, the chieftain’s son, and 
incarcerated him in Dublin Ctistle. Four years afterwords 
O’Doimell escaped, entered at once into active rebellion, and 
subsequently became O’NeiU's ablest lieutenant It should 
be remarked that, notwithstanding this piece of foul play, 
Torrott generally treated tho Irish fairly. 

O’NeiU, oven in rebellion, was still anxious for peace ; and 
there were truces and conferences in which he always 
sisted, as a primary condition* on freedom of 
the Catholics; but this waa perdistently rofused 
went on; and in several minor ^agemente ^ 

Govenament for(m Al.^Iength* h 
marched north from Dublin with Sn 
detefmiand 'to 'Crush 0’Neill*'an4 rdbase';thf^;-j^^^^|^ 

.time' .dcmly ''beleBguezed.;^''/^tW»:.:^i^^^ 
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was about equal in nujiiber to that of Jhigonal, right iit tho 
way iroin Ai’magh to Portinoro, at a spot called the Yellow 
Ford. Here tho Government forces sustained a disastrous 
defeat by O’Neill. The bravo marshal, leading on his imai, 
fell shot through tho brain; two thousand of the English 
army were killed, including nearly all tho chief officers : and 
tho whole of tho arms and stores foil into the hands of the 
victors. This was the greatest overthrow tho English ever 
sustained in Ireland. Almost the whole country w'as now in 
successful revolt; and in 1599 tho Queen took vigorous 
measures, sending over the Earl of Essex with an army of 
20,000 men. But ho totally mismanaged the war, dissipated 
his fine army, and after a disastrous campaign of half a year, 
loft tho country rather worse than ho found it. 

After tho arrival, in 1(500, of i^ord Moiuitjoy us deputy, 
and of Sir George Garow jus President of 
Munster — two very able men — tho Irish *®’^J^.**‘* 
began to lose gi'ound. Cjirow directed all his 
energies against tho Munster rolicls, taking their castles one 
after another, and executing tho defenders ; and by measures 
equally vigorous and relentless, he crushed tho southern 
rebollioiu Mountjoy was not loss active in tho north. While 
ho himself drew off the attention of G’Noill and O’i)onnoll by 
an expedition from Dublin, Sir Henry Doewra, with a power- 
ful armament and abundant stores, landed on tho shores of 
Lough Foyle, where ho succeeded in building forts and plant- 
ing garrisons. And O’Neill jind O’Donnell, attacked front 
and rear, had enough to do to defend themselves. 

But now the war blazed up again in Munster ; for in 
Eoptomber, 1601, a Spanish fleet with 8,400 troops, under tho 
ooimnand of Don Juan del A^ilo, landed in tho south to aid 
tho Irish Catholics, and took possession of Kinsalo. Moun^oy 
and Carew, hastily coUeoting an army, laid si(^e to tho town 
with 12,000 men ; and on tho other side O’Neill and 
O'Donnell marohod southwards in mid-winter to aid the 
Spaniards, and eneamped near tho English lines, Thu 
liiglish were now themselves invited, and unable to prouuro 
provisions ; and in about three mmths 6,000 of them perished 
of cold, hardship, and sickness. i.t last a oouibinod attack 
by Irish and Spiuuards was sec^l^ arranged, against the 
better judgment of O’Neill, who was for the surer process of 
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letting the English army melt away. But of this dc.sign 
Mountjoy got timely information from a traitor in the Irish 
camp ; the Spaniards, through some misunderstanding, failed 
to come forth; and the Irish, attacking at a disadvantage, were 
utterly defeated. Immediately after this, in the S[)ring of 
1602, the Northern leaders retreated to Ulster, and Del 
Aguila surrendered the town. 

A characteristic and cruel feature of these Elizabethan 
wars was the wholesale and systuinatic 
destruction of crops and food of every kind 
all over the country by the (iovernmont 
troops in order to exterminate the peasantry by famine. 
Carow followed this practice from the beginning ; and again 
was Munster brought to a state almost as dreadful as after 
the Geraldine rebellion, twenty years before. Mountjoy, on 
his part, continued to employ his officers and men for two 
whole years in Leinster and Ulster burning homesteads and 
haggards, and destroying crops, cattle, and all the poor 
people’s means of subsistence. The famine so carefully 
planned came in good time, and swept over the whole country, 
with sickness in its wake ; and Ulster was if possible in worse 
case than Munster. For the most vivid descriptions of the 
appalling results of this policy we are indebted to Mountjoy 
himself, and to his secretary, Fynes Moryson. By these 
means, combined with vigorous military operations of a loss 
uncivilised character, the. country was ultimately reduced, 
and the groat O’Neill rebellion came to an end in 1603. The 
Irish chiefs made submission ; and in fulfilment of the con* 
ditions of peace, O'Neill was restored by the Queen to his title 
and estates. 


Camden assigns the rise of Puritanism in hkigland te 
the year 1668 , a date which may be accepted if we take 
j. BBowir. simply marking tire time when 

rwitsaiKni^ loaders of the rndtement came into o|WA 

soBwmftanaty. QQjjgiQj the 
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oorcjinonios which constituted the very essence of Puritan- 
ism, may bo traced hack even for centuries before the Reforma- 
tion. As early as 1165 the Council of Oxford was summoned 
mainly to deal with thirty weavers in the diocese of Worcester, 
whoso heretical opinions were substantially those of the Puri- 
tans of a later time. And it would not bo difficult to show 
that such opinions continued to jirevail more or loss on to the 
time of Wycliffo and the Lollards, and thence to the sixteenth 
century, when the Reformation l>ocamo an accomplished fact. 
Rut while the spirit of Puritanism was the very soul of Pro- 
testantism, the name, as the badge of a party, only took its rise 
in the earlier years of Elizabeth’s reign. At first it was applied 
juoroly as a nickname for prccisianists, but, as in .some other 
cases, this nickname acquired respect from the sterling qualities 
associated with it, and eventually was ao(!t!j>tod as th(! designa- 
tion of a party in the country which numbered eminent divines, 
lawyers, statesmen, soldiers, and oven orators and pf>ots in its 
ranks ; which made itself powerfully felt in the great struggle 
for constitutional freedom, and furnished substantial and im- 
portant elements to the national life. 

On the accession of Elizabeth, the Puritans, relying on her 
Protestant reputation, wore hopeful that she 
would give weight to their views in the 
national settlement of religion. But while 
breaking with the Papacy as complotoly as her father had 
done before her, so far as legislation was concerned, in other 
respects she showed herself averse to their views and to such 
changes as they desired in the ceremonial of the Church* 
Though no theologian and despising disputation, she was an 
uncompromising disciplinarian. She regarded the Church of 
England as her own Church, over which her personal authority 
was supreme, and she cared for order, pomp, and appearance 
in religion as in other things. It is certain she was the fonn- 
ativo power in matters ecclesiastical. The most prominent, 
bishops and divines were, in the early part of her reign, in 
dose sympathy and friendly intercourse with the Swiss Ile- 
forraers, by whom many of them had been hospitably received 
in the days of exile under the Marian powiecution, and they 
would willingly have made ooncessions to the Puritans at 
home. Jowell, who maybe taken as a rc^presentativo bishop 
doifiJig this earlier period, wrote to hh) friend MuHiiigor at 
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Zurich, ill 1566, saying: “I wish that all, oven the sliglitost 
vestiges of Popery might be removed from our Church, and 
above all from our minds. Put the Queen at this time is 
unable to endure the least alteration in matters of religion.” 

Differences between Elizabeth luid the Puritans came to 
open conflict on the promulgation of the ordoi-s known as 
Advertisements (1566 ; p. 316). These specified the minimum 
of ceremonial which would bo tolerated in the services of the 
Church. TJnifonnity was to begin at a given date, deprivation 
of benefice to follow after throe months’ refusal of compliance. 
Proceedings commenced with the London clergy, who wore 
summoned to appear at Lambeth before the Archbishop, the 
Bishop of London, with others of the Ecclesiastical Commission. 
The controversy deepened in seriousness as it proceeded, but 
at first the wearing of the clerical vestments was one of the 
things most objected to on the part of the Puritans. As those 
who wore summoned entered the court they observed Robert 
Colo, a clergyman who had refused at first but had afterwards 
complied, standing dressed in full canonicals. The Bishop’s 
chancellor, pointing to this man, said to them: "The Council’s 
pleasure is that strictly ye keep the unity of apparel like to 
this man. Ye that will subscribe write volo ; ye that will not, 
write wAo" No explanation was penuitted, and many who 
refused were sequestered and afterwards doposecl and deprived 
The deposition of so many ministers left several of the 
London churohos unsupplied with preachers. Meantime, they 
continued to conduct services with such congregations as 
gfl-thored to them in secret, both in London and the provinces. 
Many of their adherents were arrested and sent to prison, but 
in spite of _ all attempts at suppression the I*uritan revolt grew 
in strength and determinatioa 4 centre was 
established at Wandsworth, the Presbyteriian 
discipline was elaborately organised 
Ifondon and the Midlands, a literature was (sweated, 
assuilod with inore and mote of V^emeuoe tie ejeisti^jf: 
lishraent (p,’44®)>;till lejagih;thi0, hostility* 
merely against, the xm oS ther vestments ^4:4,,' 
observances as .kneeling st„'th« 
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direotioiis. The main body of tbo ruritan ministers still re- 
mained conformist, still held C'alvinistio opinions, and using 
only such ceremonial as they were compelled, still claimed to 
bo faithful members and representatives of the Church. They 
remained in her communion, not for what she was but for 
what they believed she wtis capable of being made. They 
submitted to many things they did not approve in the hope 
that better days might dawn, and a simpler and more seripturiil 
system come to prevail. Their desire for ecclesiastical free- 
dom naturally allied them with the piirty of liberty in I’arlia- 
rnent; and the men who sueceod<Ml them, inheriting their 
position and principbjs, were the men who carried on that 
struggle with Charles I. and Archbishop Laud, which came to 
decisive issue at Naseby and on Marstou Moor. 

Beside these who were Conformists, tluire wcjre Puritans 
who wore Presbyterians and Puritans who 
were Independents, Those, again, diftentd ^ 
from each other in important respects. Those who were 
Presbyterians sought to oiganise the Conovan <liscipline 
within the pale of the Church itself; and there ciimo a time 
when it seemed for a moment as if they might even have 
some chance of succosa In 1571 Thomas Cartwright (p. 4:i2), 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, who, 
through the influence of Whitgift, then Vice-Chancellor, had 
boon expelled the university for his Prosbytoriau opinions, 
issued, in cory unction with others, two addresses to Parlia- 
ment, under the title of “A First” and “A Second Admoni- 
tion.” These addresses wore elaborate attiusks upon the 
episcopal system and vigorous assertions of the divine right 
of the Genevan discipline. Having first exercised tliat disci- 
pline privately for a time, they then took a bolder stop, They 
preceded to sot up thoir system openly in the parish ohurches 
of Northamptonshire and Warwickshire, not>, however, without 
some disturbances arising in censoi^uenoei llJfiO Cart- 
wright and his friend Travers published Discip- 
line," in which '.the system^of in use 

at Genova was adapted fco;,',JSngU»h lift^r-awid ' 
introduced as to. W' in ■ two ?flfc'i;thre«, 
working order. The'i^|a^#e,;dlei?gy^d|.^ 
distriot were formed iutd: ;a; ^ con- 
fsrenee, these domes into a National 
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Assembly, which was to moot in London at tho same time 
that Parliament was in session. There was to bo a consistory 
in each parish, including lay elders elected for tho purpose, 
but the actual direction of affairs was to bo in tho hands of 
tho clasais, which was to decide all points of ceremonial, and 
determine who were fit candidates for the ministry, giving 
them the necessary call. The real Presbyterian orders were 
thus conferred upon the candidate by tho ddaaia, and he was 
then to apply to tho bishop for the legal rite morcsly as a 
matter of form. Thus tho Presbyterian system was to work 
under episcopalian arrangements tmtil such time as it was 
strong enough to supersede them. These men asked, not 
merely for tho toleration of their opinions but for their endow- 
ment. Cartwright contended that tho existing clergy ought 
to bo reduced to the primitive form, that presbyters only 
should remain to preach tho Word of God, and deacons to 
care for tho poor; that oveiy church ought to bo governed 
only by its own ministers and elders, and that ministers 
should be openly and freely chosen by the people. “ To effect 
this refonnation," ho says, “ everyone ought to labour in his 
calling — the magistrate by his authority, the minister by tho 
Word, and all by their prayers.” 

Thus tho demand of the men acting with Cartwright was 
for a National Church framed on tho Presbyterian model, and 
endowed with tithes and ecclesiastical emoluments, while at 
the same time they rejected the spiritual headship of tho 
sovereign os inconsistent with the teachings of the Now 
Testament. The Presbyterians were the first to contend that 
their system eiisterl by Divine right Cartwright assumeti 
that everything was aa precisely ordered of God in tho 
Christian Church as in the worship of the Jewish templa 
“ Is it likely,” he nslts, " that Ho who appointed not only tho 
tabernacle and the temple, but their very omamonts, would 
neglect tho very essentials of the Church ? Shall wo conclwlo 
that He who remembered the bars there hath fo:^ottch 
pillars here ?” His fundamental position, flretbfeiroi was that 
all details of Church govenunent not having QKfttM Divin® 
sanction arc to be condemned ; that whatever is nbt wjritttett 
is orxonoous, and that the practice of the Now^ !^ 
Churoh is as binding in matters of disoiiiHn® as its 
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Those among the Puritans wIk) vvx*ro km>wu as Inde- 
pendents or S( 4 )aratists, while ngrecjing with 
tlic Pmsliytoriiins in _ their opposition to laaep^ents. 
Episcopaciy and in their desire to rctmTu to 
the priniit.i'vc model of (Jhundi government ns hud down in 
the Now Testiinmnt, ditlered widely from them in other 
respects. Their starting-point in (ihurch polity was tluj 
existence of spirittnil lihs, the ])(tmjnal relation of tln^ 
individual .soul to (lod; and a ehui’ch with them was a 
community nuwlo up ex(;lnsive]y of spiritnal men. The 
I’rosbytorians, while dcssiring to have government of the 
(Ihurch hy presbytery, that is, hy the body «)f ministers and 
elders in synod and iwscnihly, instcjad of by dioe-e-sun bishops, 
and while desiring to snhstitnUj the Hook of the (hinovun 
Discipline for the Hook of Common Prayer wens, in ether 
rospcicts, as has been seen, in agnfenuait with the main 
features of the Ki)iseopal syshan. That is to say, tlnsy were in 
favotir of a State Church, and the Chnndi in a given parish 
ought, in their view, to ombrfuso all the baptised people of that 
parish whether they were spiritual jmrsons or 
not. The hidopendents, on the contrary, 
strenuously niaintainotl that a Christian OTtaMaMidBUt#. 
Ohureh should ho composed exclusively of 
Christian mea “ Tho kingdom of God,” said they, “ is not to 
be begun by whole parishes, but rather of tho worthiest, were 
they never so fowa” Henry Barrowe, writing from the Fleet 
Prison, in 1690, raises his protest against tho unspirituality of 
tho Elizabethan State Church in such words as these : “ Never 
hath all kind of sinne and wickedness more universally 
raignod in any nation at any time, yot all are received into 
tho Church, au made members of Christ. All theso people 
with all these manners were in one dayo, with tho blast of 
Queen Elizabeth's trumpet, of ignorant papistes and grosse 
idolaters, made fidthftil C3iri8tiaus and true professors.” Ho 
protests as earnestly agai^t vrhat he describes as the rash and 
disorderly proceedhi^ of John Calvin's Pcosbyterian Church 
at Geneva as against the mixed coos^turion of the Episcopal 
Church at homoi for the tliat **at tho first dash Calvin 
made no s<miple to State, even all the 

pro&ne, ignonmt peopfei ln^ of the Church,’' a 

tno^od of ptooedu^ not possibly 
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“ fit with Christ’s heavenly govcnimont” Taking thus as their 
fundamental position that the Church visible consists of a 
company and fellowship of faithful and holy people gathnred 
in the name of Christ, they wont on to maintain that a Church 
so composed is competent for solf-govemment. IS'ono wore so 
fit to govern a spiritual community, they held, as sitiritual 
men, who themselves have the guidance and enlightening 
influence of the Spirit of Cod. This .self-governing power 
they further regarded not so much as a privilege* to be enjoyed, 
as a sacred trust to Ijo discharged. They w<mt to prison and 
into o.xile, and oven to the scaftbld for these principles, not 
merely to contend for supposed rights and privibigejs, but 
because they bcliovo<l that Christ had trusUsl His truth 
and His laws to the fidelity of all who loved Him ; that no 


Christian man could escape the responsibility which this 
trust imposed ; and that at whatever cost and m tho face 
of whatever peril tho responsibility must be dischargtid. 

Tho period when those men actively promulgated their 
views during tho roign of Elizabeth may bo roughly stated as 
between 1570 and 1693. Their loaders during tho first half 
of this period wore Richard Fitz, tho pastor of a London 
church, and Robert Browne, and Robert Harrison, who formed 
a Congregational Church in Norwich in 1.080; and tho most 
active promoters of their principles in tho second luilf of this 
period were Henry Barrowe and John Greenwood, with 
whom was associated John Ponry, the Welsh martyr (p. 447), 
all of whom suffered death for their opinions in 1598, 
Robert Browne has often boon rr^arded as tho founder of 
Independency in England, and hence arose the name of 
Brownists (p. 4.32). But these people persistently maintained 
that they were " falsely called Brownists," that while this man 
at one time forcibly expressed their convictions, ho was ant 
their founder. In support of this view thore are oilcial 
doemuents among tho State Papers showing that a Congre- 
gational Church was in ©xistoce in 1571, and had boon for 
some time, whereas in that yoar Bobert vrm & mm 
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conviction be conmiittcd to prison, tlicro t.o remain without 
bail or niainpriso, until tliev niiwlc open 
submission and doclaration of conformity at Persecution 
some clmroh or chapel, or usual plac.c of Nonconformists, 
common prayer. The offender who refused to 
make such public submission within three months of conviction 
should bo compelled “ to abjure this realm of England, and all 
other the Queen’s Majesty’s dominions for ever.” This stonily 
repressive Act of 35th Elizabeth explains why during the ton 
years previous to the accession of James 1. so many Noncon- 
formists languished in prison, while many were banished, and 
many more wont into voluntary exile. 

So far as this branch of Puritanism is concomod, the 
centre of interest for several years to come lies in tho Low 
Countries, whore they wore permitted the free exerci.so of 
their religion, rather than in their own land, whore liberty of 
conscience was denied them. 


0. BAYUOND 
BEABUnr. 
Ylu BeUsiou* 
StraxEl®' 


With tho death of (Irindal in 1583, and tho appointment of 
Whitgift as his successor in tho primacy 
(1583-1004), the conditions of English religion 
undergo a change. It is with the now arch- 
bishop that the Church of England begins 
clearly to work on an independent system of her own — 
“midway between Rome and Genova”; it is 
now that tho persecution of tho Extremists 
starts afresh — the systematic, continuous re- 
pression of Puritan Nonconfonnity within, and Puritan Separ- 
atism without, tho Clhurch : tho High Church party, in tho seven- 
teenth century sense, makes its first appearance, or reappearance, 
•in these last few years of the age of Elizabeth : the Erastian 
conception of Church and State, which had been so demifnwt 
throughout the Tudor period from the hc^gioning of the 
Reformation Parliament, begins te be (dteretl into the Stuart 
notion of an hllianoe ^ between turo ftienttly powers, each 
indispensable to (he other. 

Wiitglft himseli howenr% ImrdJy the new 

Tttovemeiit. His ■■ ' 

;;rspii»#8ive th«n,of'a,,obasiirusoti^^^ , 

"■■tfaS'ionforcer of oOnfosini%-4i^i;;:i^tS''^^^ who 
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brings a young party to tlio front; and the clioicc of him as 
priuiato after Grindal rather emjdiasised the Elizabethan 
Erastianisni than showed the beginning of a now ora, a now 
school in English religion. Bancroft, Hooker, and Androwes 
were the real chiefs of Anglo-Catholic reaction. In Whitgift, 
Elizabeth’s Govormnont simply meant to have a loyalist 
archbishop, who would give no trouble with Pnritanising 
scruples like his predecessor, who would (tarry out the 
Established system vigorously, and who would support the 
cause of Anglicanism with a docent show of learning and 
controversial force. 

He had long been the foremost man in Cambridge as 
Vico-Ghancollor and Master of Trinity — whore ho liad bonio a 
prominent part in promoting the expulsion of Cartwright* 
from the Margaret Professorship (1571). In the same year 
the Queen made him Doan of Lincoln; in 1572, Convocation 
of Canterbury elected him their Hpcaker or “Prolocutor” : he 
had boon chosen by Parker to answer tho Puritan Admonition 
to Parliament: in 1577 ho had bocomo Bishop of Worcester: 
now — on August 24, 1683, under tho Crown’s direction — tho 
Chapter of Canterbury elected him primate. 

Ho at once devoted himself afresh to tho main work of his 
life — the suppression of Nonconformity, the establishment of 
tho Elizabothan settlement — with tho increased vigour given 
by increased power, but with tho same spirit that ho had 
shown at Cambridge and at Worcester. 

The opposition was of two kinds: first, tho avowed Separ- 
atism of the Brownistst or Early Independ- 
®ntB (p. 429), of tho Family of Ix>vo, and of 
the AmbaptistR, whoso ahuriumg civil (lootrinos 
provoked the Goveminexxfc of 1675 and 1679 to bum three of 

* Tho oi genluit,” ftooordiriir tiO Hr* FrowdOt whoise 

wfti thon troubling’^ the Unlyereity, Qttvtmri$Wn ttum 

even than hiR gonltus^ my aooonnt for eome ot the eppoeiketi to httn. 
‘Eoreto” «ald he--aad to him heretloH wtnre ihoee iwho did not 

acoept the Geneva platlom—^^ ought to be put to dirih 
to th<»e who alleged that a time of grhoe ehould be given)/ M tWi tte bhitdj' 
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them ; secondly, the Nonconformity of the Puritiins within the 
Church, who were determined to reduce the religious Estab- 
lishment to their own model; who, beginning in 15C3-7 by 
formal and organised resistance to the clerical habits, had 
gone on, in 1572, by the Admonition, to object to the whole 
of the Prayer Book ceremonial ; and now, in 1580, by adopt- 
ing as their own the Genova discipline, had openly declared 
war against tho' Episcopal government and Catholic framework 
of the Clmreh and Liturgy. The new Book of Discipline, as 
drawn up by Cartwright and Travers, was threatening to 
supersede tho Book of Common Prayer within tho Church 
of Plngland itself 

The struggle which had raged under Parker, and was now' 
re-opened with far greater sharpness by Whit- 
gift, continued throughout tho whole of tho 
seventeenth century down to tho Rovohit)ion 
of 1689, and even after this was revived for a short time under 
Anne. It turned upon tho idea of a Htato-(.!hurch in which 
the whole nation was to bo included, for whoso good tho State 
as such was to care, outside which no section of tho people was 
to lie, and which was in all rospoots to represent tho nation in 
its religious aspect. And the great bulk of tho Puritan party 
were just as much committed to this view as tho Anglican 
Tolerated Nonconformity was not a solution that occurred 
as even conceivable to the minds of most Englishmen till 
some time after tho Restoration Toleration, except as a 
matter of personal indulgence, was as far from nearly all the 
Parliamentary and Liberal ohiefe of tho Early Stuart time, 
and of tho Great Rebellion, as it was from Charles I., from 
Strafford, or from Ijaud. 

The power-holding eausoj or school, or party, r^ilarly and 
consistently tried— ui^et Elizabeth, under James and diWles, 
under the Great Rebellion, ha America as in Er^l«ad-~fto bend 
all other parties to its will, to produes n uaifbmiity in religion 
that should answer to the llni^omuty in the S 
reflect the mind of the iQpydi^metit fe? This 

was why " new presbyter ww Wt <fld large this 

was why, as Matthew and 

Protestantism,'’ every bhe/’::M;';!)phe;' com- 
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to satisfy. For tlie opposition was one which aimed, not at 
broadening the C!hurch into something that might include an 
expanding national life, but at narrowing it, forcing it into 
the strappings of some particular discipline, just as the giant 
in the old Greek fable fitted all passers-by into his bod. 

The only solution — where one side could not pcnnancntly 
conquer and suppress the other — was a policy of live and lot 
live: but when Whitgift entered upon the struggle, eighty 
years of desperate fruitless endeavour, first on one side, 'then 
on the other, to enforce an impossible conformity, were still 
ahead. And the loyalism, the statesmanship of the Tudor 
time was passing into the dogmatism, the fierce sectarian 
misunderstandings of the early seventeenth century — when 
the sectarian spirit, no longer fully controlled by political ideas, 
by the State, was thnisting its way into politics, producing 
division within the body of the State itself, and breaking up 
for a while that unity which had seemed in thought and 
action so complete and perfect in the glory of the Elizabethan 
age, whore men like Bacon seemed to themselves to see truth 
and to see it whole. 

Whitgift opened the battle with the Fifteen Articles of 
1683,* the sixth of which enforced subscription from all the 
clergy to throe main positions of the Elizabethan settlement 
in religion— -the Eoyal Supremacy, the use of the Liturgy, the 
soundness of the Thirty-Nine Articles. 

To secure assent and. consent to these clauses, the 
Ecclesiastical Oommission f was now put upm a iKjnnanont 
footing, with fuller powers than before (December, 1683); and 
the primate himself drew up a series of Twenty-four Articles of 
Enquiry, on which any one accused of Nonconformity before the 
Commission was required to purge himself on oath (1 584). The 
excitement , thus aroused reached even to Lord Burleigh— the- ^ 

* Steyiw’ii Whi(«at, Book Hi. S. 

f Throngh whioli, tho Roral BapnuyuKcr tibdCtigs 

oooleslwtioftl WM nomutlly «x«roi*ed from the 

by the Act of BaprenuMy CISKA) the Qoeeu wtS eeiSK>WniBd U 4x^9^ 
xeiigrloiis eatlwri^ through fhe 

ne'oPtutifeBted 1 b ISftS, ootuietod of 44 oommMloD^ 
wl^ priTT Qonnolllora oletgynmn, wid, 
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one steady Chnrchinaii on tlic Council of Rtate, who yot “ found 
the Articles so curiously penned, that T think the inejuisition 
in Spain use not >so nmny (jucstions to c.oniprohend and to traj) 
their prey ” ; — it seemed to him a “kind of proceeding too nuuih 
savouring of the Roman Inquisition, an<l rather a device to 
seek for offenders than to reform any.” The archbishop’s 
carefully tabulated questions and the method of asking them 
he thought “ scarcely charitable.”* Ho had “catise to pity thc! 
poor men who should have to reply.” From the poor men in 
question came a perfect out(;ry. The ministers of Kent and of 
Suffolk professed in general terms tlunr belief in the Hook of 
Common Prayer, but complained of certain things needing 
reformation ; were they to be suspended for details of sucih a 
kind? The Privy (Council, always anti-cl(‘rical at this time, 
was inclined tf) listen to the complaints of “high-priestly 
tyranny ” that came pouring in. 'I'hey summoned Uliitgift 
before them. He dccliruid to bo catochis(id on a “ matter not 
incident to that honotirablo board,” and insisted on the 
aggrieved ministers apptsaling to himstdf. Ho would save 
himself as mnoh as ho could from Parker’s troubles. " It wjis 
impossible,” ho declared, “ for him to perform the duty her 
Majesty looked for at his hands if ho might not prooood 
without interruption.” 

The archbishop now found himself engaged in a fight with 
a threo-heodod enemy; the Council, addtKi to the Separatists 
and the Puritan Nonconformists, employed tho weapons of 
pamphleteering, libel, and personal intrigue against what, by 
some of them at least, was believed to bo a most dangerous 
revival of ecclesiastical pretensions. “ Came all this about,” 
says the “ Practice of Prelates” (written and publiBhe<l at this 
time), “ from the rigour of one man ? Satan hirnsalf had ahw 
his finger herein, without all doubt. For what more p«micicm8 
counsel could hell itself devise ? ” As for Whitgifk^s Af tidbs of 
Enquiry, what could be the good of thorn “hut for his eiOroiidng 
tyranny upon his fellow ministars, upon a mere ambition, with 
the starving of many thousands of souls, by depriving them, 
and discouraging others > . , all beoame f^ey oould not agree 
to his Popish opmions” '? lioiooator, Sir KnoEy and 

Beale (tho Clerk of the (JfiunoU) policy with 

* Strype’M UL' A irira* tbs dstokos. 
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especial bitterness; Knollys, thinking the “superiority claimed 
for bishops could by no means consist with the Queen’s 
Sovereignty,” demanded that the primate should “ retract his 
claim of superiority from God’s own ordinance, without which 
retractation her Majesty’s Supreme Government could neither 
be salved nor preserved, as ho thought.” 

With the opposition of the Council about to l )0 reflected 
with greater force in the Parliament summoned for 15<S4, 
with old friends like Burleigh alienated, the libellers in full 
aty, the Queen anxious for answers to Puritan objecitions, and 
the great danger from Spain and the Catholic reaction still 
hanging over England and seeming to forbid that open divi- 
sion in English Protestantism which was only oxctised by the 
national deliverance of the Annada year, Whitgift oiforod 
conciliation, and while justifying himself to Elizabeth, sum- 
moned a conference of divines to Lambeth in 
the autumn of 1584, one of the earliest of a 
long series of hopeless attempts at com- 
promise, which at least did something to prepare the English 
mind for the necessity of toleration. 

The main support of Nonconformity, Whitgift complained 
to tho Queen, came from the Court : the “ greatest uumlwr, 
the moat ancieirt, and tho wisest of tho clergy,” ho declared, 
were conformable enough; the unmanageable wore mostly 
young and foolish.* In the Ijamboth conference, where dis- 
irtiiMions were held before Leicester, Gray, Walsingham, and 
others, both sides, according to their account, as so often 
happened later, were pathetioaUy certain that the "honourable 
personages” were highly satisfied with their otgunients, and 
that tho opponwii had been utterly reduced to sUenoe— it only 
remained for him to alyure. 

In tha Parliament which met in November, 15^, the 
Pur itah attack upon Anglicanism found a voice. 
hoped that this sossion might see tho Book of Disoipline Sitht 
stituted for the Prayer ]^k. The Comnacfias ;vrere 
proaohod by petitions ; then a nierhber, 

Optmcil of Ministers ouhdde, ^w(U) 'to< 

Beformation of the Ohuiiohrat 'the'saine^;t^fri<;^^^^ 

Vl'tiftaHi' 7ae''S^..o(»r(>i9iaable, and 
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ratification and statutory a{)prova] tlie Rook of the Godly 
Ministers* 

Now, still niorc than in 158(), the teTn})er of the House 
was on the whole plainly favourable to the “ further reform ” 
desired by the Puritans, and th(] progress of the Bill was only 
stopped by the veto of the Govcniinent ; the main points of it 
were urged by the Gominons upon the Lords, who were Jiskcd 
to lay the matter before the Queen. The Upper House 
politely evaded the unphjixsant duty. 

On the other hand, the Primate, besides doing his best 
as a peer to defeat the consideration of tho 
Commons petition, now passed a senes of 
(ianons through (Jorivooiitioii, which rec-eived tho royal assout 
on March 23, 15S5, and dealt with points insuififiiontly noticc<I 
in tho canons of 167(!. lint though planned on tho lines of 
the Enquiry Articles of 1583, they dealt mainly with pra(!tiea! 
abuses ; ono of the most glaring of all — the manner in which 
the Queen kept sees vacant and pockj'tod the reven«ieH,t they 
could not touch. Other I’nritan Hills brought iuU> tho (loin- 
mons during this session rather annoyed and frightened the 
Anglwan party than seriously threatened thom.J Tho Queen 
took advantage of the dissolution to delight both parties 
(each deeply conscious of tho other’s imperfections) by some 
stinging ronmrks upon their oppf)nents. “There were some 
fault-finders,” she began, “ with the Order of the Clergy, which 
so might make a slander to herself and the Church, whoso over- 
looker Cod had made her, and her negligence thereof could 
not be excused if schuims or errors heretical were suffered 
Borne faults might grow, as in other groat changes it 
happenedr— and what vocation without?" Thou, tummg 
upon tho Lords of tho Clergy, “If they did not tunoml,” 
she wont on, “she was minded to depose she 

bade them henceforth look to their chatgtw, ^ 
not animate EomamwQi httt neither w<mld ehe ^lerate 
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nowfangledness. She meant to guide Loth by God’s true 
rule.” * 

On the whole the conservative or Anglican chnrch party 
weathered the first storm of the now primacy pretty success- 
fully ; and by relaxing the subscription test for all but the 
newly instituted or newly oi’dained, Whitgift not only gained 
some credit for conciliation, but a “ great increase of ease and 
quietness.” In Fcbniary, 158G, while Leicester, the Puritan 
figure-head, was absent in the Low C^ountries mascpicrading as 
general of the Netherland insurrection against Philip II. and 
Alexander of Parma, the archbishop gained admission to the 
Privy Council, and at the same time the lay clement in the 
same friendly to the Church was strengthened. 

The second struggle of Whitgift’s government between 
the Church and Puritanism, or rather bo- 
tween Anglicanism and Puritanism withiii the 
same Church, opened with the reassembling 
of Parliament in October, 1 586. It began with the Supplica- 
tion presented to the Commons against the bishops — their 
neglect of what they ought to have done, their harshness in 
insisting upon what ought not to bo done. 

Next, it was moved in the Lower House (February 27, 
1687), that all laws then in force touching the ecclesiastical 
settlement might be repealed, and that the Book (of discipline) 
might be adopted as the legal settlement of discipline and 
public worship. But the House was less pliable than in 
1684; it refused to allow the Bill embodying the advice of 
the Supplication to be introduced, and the Queen told the 
malcontents that their “platform she accounted most pre- 
judicial to the Beligion established, to her crown, her govern- 
ment, and her subjecta” 

Defeated in the Council and in Parliament, driven ftom 
their position of constitutional resistance, the Puritan ISxtrom* 
ists now fell back upon the secret nonconformity of the dams- 

■" After the prorogation of Parliament, OonvooaMon ooxiMnned at Work, 
pausing Whitgift’s new canons, auA ordering sj^sttmatlo stmiy o» 
the olergy. Wtekly and quarterly exoreUes we» to be 
mtaisters and submitted to the otdim^. 

primate' at the. sans time was .resisting suoMtsfUtlis^ 
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^system (p. 427), upon tho evasions or grudging ol)0{lionce 
of carli(]r times, and upon the literary warfare of scurrilous 
pamphleteering, whi<di is known to us by the name oi Martin 
Marprolatc (p. 445), the nom de rjiu^rre of a number of the 
most fanaticiul of the “ nonconfontiable ” ministers, who “ for 
Sion’s sake (jould not hold their peace.” 

But the ungovorned violence* of their attacks did not 
really advance their cause among the mass of moderate and 
sensible men, from whom alone a groat Puritan party could be 
built up ; an ** undoubted reaction against Puritanism marked 
th(3 en<l of the sixteenth century,” t as a generation arose 
which, except in books of controversy, knew nothing of any 
religion which differed from that of the (Jhnr<?h of Kngland : 
and with the triumph over the Armada, with the breaking up 
of the thunder-clouds whicjh threatened England with the 
vongoance of the ( Catholic reaction, Angli(ianism grow less and 
loss inclined to <5ompromiKe, took in hand more st<jadily and 
more successfully the rtiprossion of at least the more o|)en 
and extreme Nonconformity, and began to work out her own 
<li8tinctivo systom. 

The Marprolatc libels, the sign that the advanced Puritans 
hiul boon beaten out of the o|K<n field, began in 1588 ; in 1590 
< September I) (Cartwright and sixteen others wore committed 

* As Heylln rwmsrku, **Th<iy wniW wo otht^r tltlo for tho arohbbhop 
thaa Beebsobttb of Oftwtorbury, Po|w of Eomo, tho OtatlK^rhury Oidapha^, Kitau, 
a mcw«trow» a moHt bloody opjwiwr of iwlntM, & rory awtt- 

obriKtSin boait, mont bloody fcynwit fhe bluhcpn unlawful, unimtuml, 
f*l»« and bsMtsrdly goTurnom of tho Ohuroh, tho otdlnanoiM of tho dov^ll, pt^tty 
popen, petty luitiohrlute, ittoamate deyil«, binhopn of the devil, coggings 
ocMconlwg kjiam, who will l!o like dcHT** : proud, popish, profawis preeump- 
tuous, paltry, pe^lont, pemloloue prelates awd ueurpere, of Ood and 

the Btete, The olergy are poplidi prieste, monke, and friars, alehaunterH, 
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antichrist, |K>plsh ohapnum, greedy do^ to dll their paunbhei, and 

forlorn atl^tii, a ouraod aneivottmoieed murderiiig genefation, a crew of 
bloody soul murderers, eaorllegtovMi ohimdx robbeni, and foUowem of anti- 
<^ritit/’ Nothing excited the Marprelete oon;t^veriM|^ xnora than the 
olerical Farliament (n (^vobatioiw ** Slight phis^nt, p^dismed, perseoutlng, 
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for uonconfonnity and seditious disturbance ; in 1503 the 
Commons united cordially in carrying out 
Queen’s request “to compel by some 
sharp means to a more duo obedience those 
who neglected the service of God.” * More important still, on 
February 0th, 15<S9, Bancroft, in a famous sermon, declared 
the divine right and office of bishops, rejecting or ignoring all 
lower or more political claim, and thus put forth the first clear 
manifesto of the now High Church party. 

The statute of 1503 threw the burden, though not the 
odium, of the repression of Nonconformity upon the common- 
law judges and courts ; and by permitting the inflexible to 
abjure the country it provided an outlet so effectual that the 
last years of Elizabeth were hardly troubled by religious divi- 
sion on the surface. Most of the advanced dissentients wont 
into Holland; some of the Brownists now oven thought of 
emigrating to Canada, where "they might worship God 
according to their conscience and do Her Majesty good service 
against the persecuting Spaniards.” t 

The real movement of this time in English religion seemed 
to lie in the practical improvement brought 
about in the Establishment, in the gradual 
"noowtoS* fixing and elaboration of the Anglician school 
and its principles. Tlio unconscious Anglo- 
Catholioism of Parker was now passing into a definite form 
of creed, which from that time was more and more widely 
believed to represent most clearly and most hisfcorieally the 
real position of the Church of England, the real spirit of her 
religious compromise, the real mind of the Pmyor Book. 

* Th(MeaT<^dingoktiu^ fiiri moatt tdaother, or attMkinstbe 
religioni in. writiitjf, w«r« t» b» "oommittM to iprlaon witiurat 
prize,” and, if th^ did not aabmit witiiia tbi«« iaonttM,.te 
if they returned without leaVa, to die Wittott benefit of elOtyjr, 
beth, 0 . 1 .) ' ■ ' '. 'iv'Y;''’:'"','': ' 

' t They oomplainod btttetiy df tlw oarliAr etste 'Of tMuat,' 
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Hooker and Bilson, Bancroft and Sanivia, Androvvcs and 
Baro, rcvointionisod the state of English religion by putting 
a living soul, an independent life and meaning, into the 
body of that Chnreh which had lately seemed to be the 
mere creature of the State, an automaton directed by the 
political power. 

Clonvocation was kept steadily at work during these years : 
Whitgift.as the Lambeth Articles showed, did 
not understand the new shape in which the 
Catholic Eeaction had taken root in England 
— in the very heart of a Church which ho with most men still 
supposed to be dogmatically (Jalvinist ; but, at any rate, ho was 
resolute in perfecting the machinery of ( !hurch govornrnont. 
Like Laud, he wished before all else to see an ordered uni- 
formity, to have a discipline which his conservative instincte 
could recognise as such.,. So, after ratifying the Canons of 
1686, and passing the now rules about clerical study, “ order 
was taken ” for regular preiujhing. Every licensed preacher 
was to give twelve sermons every year in the diocese whore 
his benefice lay, and the archdeacon was to appoint six or 
seven to minister “by course” Sunday by Sunday in the 
parishes whore no licensed preacher was. The sanction of 
Convocation was given to four Books of staunch Protestant 
character, and their public or private use on certain occasions 
and within limits was authorised. One would not have 
thought a Puritan could have suspected of Popery the Church 
assembly which reoorainondod Bullinger’s “Decades,” Foxe’s 
"Martyrs," Jewell's “Apology," and Nowell’s “Catechism.” 

In 1589 the primate took sorno measures against non- 
residenee and pluralities; but neither he nor Convocation 
looked upon th^ abuses as anything like so serious as the 
poverty of the elergy, and up to a certain point were inclined 
to excuse such irregularities as necessary for the support of a 
learned ministry. 

The Church (Jourts^now^ as before tlie Beftwination, the 
Church’s own werst .<itomyr--wdi«,,;hE^ ' 
attacked in the ■Parliaments.:,, of' 

1697. Their nn^oral^y./^ eosi 
delays, their, ' 

^thenie'of endlewis" tiroes' did the scandal 
feetionio, that ' both, in'' Whitgift passotl 
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<!anons and niles through Convocation for the better regu- 
lation of these Courts* Still later, in an encyclical of 
January 7, 1602, the primate warned the bishops that it 
was a case of mending or ending for .the spiritual juris- 
diction. Prohibitions from the common law were now con- 
stantly issued to stop the procedure in ecclesiastical cases ; 
and the hatred and suspicion of Canon Law, even as re- 
formed and safeguarded, continued to deepen in the mind of 
the laity till the storm of the Great Rebellion swept away the 
whole sand castle. 

Yet, in spite of .some very terrible weaknesses, the Church’s 
growth towards the self-conscious and vigorous Anglicanism of 
the seventeenth century was the great religious fact of Elisa- 
beth’s last years. Into the literary controversies upon dog- 
matic points we cannot enter here, more than to notice that as 
Bancroft in 1589 denied the whole divine claim of the Presby- 
terian Church government and re-asserted the old Catholic 
theory of Apostolical succession, t so Bilson in his Periietual 
Government of Christ’s Church, Bancroft in his Survey of the 
Holy Discipline, Saravia in his treatise On the Various Orders 
of Ministers, Barret J and Baro in their Cambridge sorinons 
on Predestination, and, above all. Hooker (p. 447) in his groat 
attempt to ro-combine politics and religion in a single view as 
the raediseval theorists of the highest order had combined 
them — all took their part in founding a now school of religious 
philosophy. 

But while this movement was progressing under the very 

• Cardwell, “Synodalia," i. 147-1 flS ; 11. 588. 

t In a region where for many years the Bpiaoopallan dofenoe had been 
of a mo»i week and halting nature, only objeoting, ae Whitglft hljneelf 
wae content to do, to the abeolate neoeselty and indiepenmMiinee* of the 
Geneva diaolpline. 

t It wee BamtV attack on the Oalvinietio Theology that prodooed the 
Lambeth Artioloe of 1588 : among whioh the ninth Is the most mpresonto^ve : 
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shelter of his action and his policy, Whitgift himself, as he 
showed by his Lambeth Articles in 1590, had not in any way 
consciously separated himself from doctrinal Calvinism; ho 
was a disciplinarian rather than a dogmatist; and though 
towards the end of his life he began to realise more clearly 
the direction in which the Anglicanism he had fought for 
so practically was travelling, ho belonged, like Parker, like 
Jewell, like Nowell, like all the earlier Elizabethans, to the 
school of divines who took their religion as the political 
sovereign directed. Cartwright was essentially wrong, to his 
mind, because ho was questioning “ what the magistrate 
might lawfully ordain.” 

From the same point of view he resisted the new Puritan 
attempts, from 1595, to change the character of the English 
Sunday* by “ more than cither kingly or popiily directions for 
the observation of the Lord’s Day.” 

But in English society at largo “ thosof to whom comely 
forms and doceht order were attractive qualities gathered 
round the institutions which had been established in the 
Church under Elizabeth. In the place of her first bishops, 
who wore content to admit those institutions as a matter 
of necessity, a body of prelates grow up who were ready tf) 
defend them for their own sake, and who believed that at 
least in their main features they were framed in a<;cordance 
with the will of God.” 


The period of English History which begins with the defeat 
of the Armada and ends with the death of ^ kuttokt. 
Elizabeth is in all our annals the richest in 
works of undying literature. It was the ago of ^***''®*^ 
the great dramatists ; it saw the publication of Bacon’s Bssa}^ ; 
it marked the first fame and the progress towards maturity of 
Bhakespeare. It would have been impossible that this literary 
awakening should not have been felt in the sphere where 
men’s hearts are most nearly touched. The literary gemus of 
the age was expressed to the fhll in rel^ion. The difficulties 
of Whitgift, the rise of a .Pitritan paarty; were reflected not 

*• C/. aogont, “ 0» ttw ArWoIe* " to book which began 
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only in ecclesiastical and political life but in literature. 
What men thought, that they wrote; and though the reli- 
gious interest of the time was far narrower than the dramatic, 
it was quite as intense. 

The primacy of Whitgift was marked by an union of 
sectarianism in all its divergent phases against episcopal 
government and the historic order of the Church. This 
union, since the “ propho.syings ” were suppressed, found its 
easiest outlet in literature. Travers and Cartwright had 
already published their “ Book of Discipline,” and Whitgift 
had mot it by exacting an enlarged form of subscription. 

( Jartwright had embodied the spirit of antagonism to prelacy 
in a famous prayer — “ Because the bishops, which ought to bo 
pillars in the Church, combine themselves against t’hrist and 
His Truth, therefore, 0 Lord, give us grace and power, all, as 
one man, to set ourselves against them.” It was this spirit 
which now displayed itself in a series of 
popular attacks upon the episcopate, which 
for violence of language and grossness of 
conception are almost unparaUoled in English literature. 

The way for such writing had not been unprepared. The 
famous work of Foxo, which was in every 
man’s hands, and had received something of 
a sanction from Convocation, " had not spared 
direct personal allusions, and had attributed in many oastss 
the basest motives to those in authority.” Much harm, 
too, had been done by the incautious language of Bishop 
Hooper, and the coarseness of Bishop Bale. Since 1670 the 
series of Puritan tracts had been increasing, and their vioiencse 
had grown with their mimbor. Dr. John Bridges, Dean of 
Saliskiry, wrote a large quarto in 1587 in answer to many 
of them — “ A Defence of the Government of the 
of England.” In 1688 Udall, a 
minister, wrote “ A Conferenoe on the 
of the Church of England,” ^ubjish^ ih 
April, and a “ Demonstrafciou 'of Di«oiplioe,”'Vhi<^'''i^i|^|^^ 
later in the year. The object 'Of the one 
denunciation of the syatetn'of the 
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Euclid of Church iuana}>;ciuont ; and nowhere else do wo get, 
in so short a space, such a clear tracing of the precise rift, in 
matters of public worship and churcih order, between the two 
systems of the episcopacy and the eldership as they subsisted 
in Elizabeth’s reign. Dr. Bridges in his ‘Defence’ describes 
the Presbyterian govominent as a Totrarchy of Doctor, Pastor, 
Elders and Deacons : but, according to this scheme, the 
deacons had no share in the eldership. Udall’s process heroin 
is that of rigid logic. He asserts for the eldership a pre- 
scription in all times and places until the end of the world.” 
This, indeed, is the contention of the whole series of the 
“Martin Marprelate Tracts," to which these 
two pamphlets of Udall wore in ofte(!t, though 
apparently not in intention, an introduction. 

About Michaelmas, 1688, “The Epistle of Martin Mar- 
prelate” was secretly printed in a private house in East 
Moulsey. It was followed by “ The Epitome.” In those two 
works the thesis maintained is the imchangoablo proscription 
of Church govemmeirt by presbyters, which is declared to bo 
laid down in the Now Testament. The distinctive feature, 
however, of these writings is the unsparing use of personal 
accusation. Every charge, from inconsistency, weakness, 
ignoranpe, to grosser accusation of simony and evil living, is 
brought against each of the episoi^al bench in turn. The 
Bishop of St. David’s had, it is said, two wives, and “ the 
Devil is not better practised in bowling and swearing than 
John of London be.” 

Violent as is his attack on Whitgift, Martin Marprelate 
seems to have been even more enraged with Aylmer, the 
Bishop of London, who in 1669 had written an answer to 
John Knox’s “First Blast of the Trum|»t,” called “An 
Harbour for Faithful and True Subjects,” in which he had 
taken up a position not far removed that of the Puritans 
whom ho afterwards <mdeavoured to suppress, Xt cannot be 
denied that the l^arprsdatee did- but ctixry put .the roSm that 
had been given them ^ f(M^ dayp % whp had after- 
wards accepted ,the..lbt|I teaphing ^j.tl^''.^p4ph:an<Xet\ioyed 
preferment, and those of 

the MgUcan comthup'tt^ril^ipip^ had 

declared “that bishops': ps in their 
dpetidnes and domgs the^ Word,” and 
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that “it is not possible there should be any honest lord 
bishops.” Thus, with foes within and without, there was no 
slight expectation that episcopacy would be overthrown. 
There was actual discussion, indeed, “how, when all the 
Church revenues shoiild be converted to maintain their 
presbyteries, the Queen should be recompensed for her hrst- 
iruits and tenths ” ; and the “ conditions of peace,” which are 
set forth in the “Epistle,” give evidence of a strange con- 
fidence of victory. * 

The ground Avas hotly contestcul in continuous literary 
skinnishes. The Martinists wore answered at 
first by Cooper, Eishop of Winchester, in a 
serious style. If allowance be made for occasional eccen- 
tricities of argument and illustration, it must be admitted 
that the reply is conclusive as far as the personal accusa- 
tions are concerned. It cannot, however, bo said to have 
been successful. The method had the weakness which 
always attends any attempt to limit the legitimate weapons 
of defence to those which are used in attack. All appeal to 
antiquity was avoided, and the ailments were draAvn, in 
Puritan fashion, either from the Bible or from the writings of 
Peter Martyr, Bucor, Calvin, and Beza — in the hope, no doubt, 
that the Sectaries would bo hoist with their own petard. Thus 
the dispute was narrowed to a ground which the Puritans 
had already occupied; and it might seem as if the foreign 
Protestant writers were accepted as the ablest interpreters of 
the Holy Soripturea In &ct, Bishop Cooper’s " Admonition ” 
naade the Puritan tracts better knovm, and gave a distinct 
advantage to the Martinists: while every one of the in- 
numerable personal accusations that had not been speoiSc- 
ally noticed was now procUutnod to be admitted- “ Ha’ y’ any 
work for a cooper ? ” was Martin’s reply to the Bishop. The 
Queen issued a Proclamation against the tracts: many sus- 
pected |>orsons were arrested and examined. The secret prei^ 
were seized in May and August (1589); but the aotivitjf of 
the writers was not checked till a champion arose on thS 'part 
of the Church to meet them m their ovm style. " Ah ilio^iad ' 
fbr a Parrot," "Pap with a Hatehet,” "The 
lowed one'.auother as quickly' as the 
Bothfn " Plain 'Pemitai>^'"'ihii-Mii^^ 

'in fh.e' 'later 
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The principle of the whole Martinist attack may he summed 
up in a sentence from ** Ha' y’ any work for a cooper ? ” — 
Out church government is an unlawful government, and not 
allowed in the sight of God” How far the loaders of the 
Puritan party were responsible for the tracts remains an open 
question. Cartwright, Paget, and Travers were credited at 
the time, with approving them, and there is no repudiation of 
the charge to be found in their writings. 

Such was the attack. For the time at least it compkitely 
failed. The reasons for this failure are not 
far to seek. The very violoixco of the ,^®cSv«sy. 
writings, no less than the stylo in which 
they wore met by Nash and others, discredited them. Tho 
legislation of 1593 placed tho Puritans within tho power of 
the common-law judges, who had no scruples ; and the 
High Commission took action in the imprisonment of the 
more vehement of thoir champions, and tho exocution of 
Penry (p. 430). Tlie accusation of treason which had been 
brought against the Presbyterians had received some coun- 
tenance from their own violence. Tho frenzied plot of 
Hacket, who was a ridiculous caricature of John of Leiden, 
was also oonnoctod in the popular mind with the views of 
the Sectaries. Tho stage, too (r/. the Proclamation of 1589), 
had pursued them with ridicule and satire in. every species 
of dramatic composition. But tho controversy turned to a 
nobler field when tho great work of Hooker appeared. 

A new departure in controversy was the sermon of Dr. 
Bancroft at Paul’s Cross, on February 9th, 1689. Here the 
low ground on which the tracts had been hitherto mot was 
decisively abandoned. Episcopacy was now fonnally asserted 
to be of Divine right and of Scriptural origin. “ There is no 
man living, as I suppose,” said Bancroft boldly, " that is able, 
to show where there was any church planted over since the 
apostles’ time, but the bishop had authority ever tho rest of 
tho'ministry.” Bancroft was the precursor of Laud ; but he 
was more immediately feUowed by Richard Hooker. 

Hooker, the greatest triiagter of &^lish prewe whom the 
great ago of Elizabeth produced, was, bom in noeiaa 
1554. Through the patronage of of 

Skmdys, and of Whitgift, he h«4 ri^ preferment in tho 
Church, and in 1586, he beesatoe Mwfter of the, Temple.. Ho 
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at once came into controversy with the Ecader, Travel's, an 
extreme Calvinist. “ The forenoon sermon .sjiako Canterbury, 
the afternoon Geneva” The dispute begun in the pulpit was 
continued (on Travers’ suspension) in print. Travers pub- 
lished an appeal to the Privy Council; Hooker replied. 
From this time he gave himself to the vindication of the 
Anglican position. In 1594 appeared the first four books of 
his “Ecclesiastical Polity.” The fifth book 
His vras published by itself in 1597. The rest 
of the work was not is.suod until after its 
author’s death. Hooker’s only aim and 
object seems to bo to inculcate a “ sweet roa.sonabloness ” in 
the treatment of ecclesiastical problems. As to the (juostlon 
of the necessity of Episcopaesy ho will not decide. Like 
Burke in later times, ho will not discuss whether you have 
not a right to govern your people ill — ho will declare only that 
it is your interest to rule them well. There are gn^al. brantdios 
of religious life, ho insists, for which no fundament al rules are 
laid down in the New Testament. There are laws of the 
Church, as there are laws of man, which expedienciy dictates, 
but which have still a binding force on all who would be 
governed by reason or constrained by law at all. Much may 
become rocpiisito which was not at first ordained ; something, 
too, may be abandoned which was at first required. The 
fixed rule of Rome and the fixed rule of Geneva have over- 
stepped the limits which the enlightened and reasonable 
cotxscieirco allows. The ecolesiasUcal polity of England Is 
that which most nearly satisfies Boripture, reason, and the 
times. Yet he will not insist that it is iInmutft^^ or declare 
that it is of universal obligation. He is not sO linhositating 
as Bancroft, yet in him a clear advance on others of hii 
predecessors is to be traoed. Tho eiurlier opponoitts of 
Puritans had contented themselves with sttpi>orti»g 
episcopal system by natural reason and ecolesiastioal histtwyl 
Hooker is both historical and reasonable — but he says, 
m not foor to bo herein bold «id poreruptory, that, if 
thhtg in the Church's government, sur^y the first 
ol j^hops^vas firom Hwven, was even of ''God,; 

rat— *■ ' ii-'- . *1... ^ apita 
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presbyters he specifies his dissent Each of these stands for 
a school of thought, and they range from the Waldenscs and 
Wycliffe to Calvin and Jewell. He thus takes his place on 
the side of primitive or Catholic Christianity, opposed to 
mediaeval perversions or modem contradictions. 

But Hooker was by no means only a theologian. He Avas 
a scientific student of politics. As he met 
Cartwright and Travers on the battle-ground 
of Church questions, so ho met Machiavclli 
and the Kenaissanco school of statecraft on the gi’ound of 
the organisation of the State. Society as organised rested, in 
his conception, upon contract. 

He looked at political as well as religious questions from 
the point of view of the scholar. Ho was the first of our 
writers who had any considerable acquaintance rvith Crock 
•philosophy. Ho was deeply read in St. Thomas Aquina.s. 
Thus his political theories show the influence both of 
Aristotle and of the schoolmen. Tho State and the Church 
wore alike to him not ends, but moans to make man good. 
Government and positive law find their sanction in tho 
consent of the society subject to them, Boligion and politics 
touch at every turn. To Hooker — in complete opposition to 
Machiavelli, whose views it was supposed that Thomas 
Cromwell had endeavoured to put into practice in England — 
religion was the mainstay of states, and their ecclesiastical 
polity was thus the most important of their institutions. 
The supreme end of government is tho benefit of the iK3oplo ; 
and it is religion which inspires men to do good "So 
natural," he s^, "is the union of Boligion with Justice that 
we may boldly deem that there is neither where both are 
not” In the wide scope of his survey, and in his instinctive 
appreciation of the unity of truth, ho regarded mankind with tho 
view at once of the moral philosopher and the Christian priest 

But Hooker is famous not only as a theologian and a 
political theorist : he is the first master of 
English prose whose style is not only ohaar* 
a^it^tio of Hs own age, but expteOisiye of ' 

;{d^;(purest geniw of.tko EngHsh^^/ttK^OtV . .1^ and 

diyiedfied vcKiaMktyv tho..^t%,;<d^^^ wHoh 

/mark: his best p8i»sagee,:'«W,,ilM^if^ tho 

'' enthusiasm England, 

»» — 
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He does not scorn any of the arts of the rhetorician ; ho does 
not even avoid an intentional quaintness of expression which 
might seem at times out of keeping with the solemnity of his 
theme. As in thought so in utterance, he aims at compre- 
hensiveness rather than clarity. There are passages of his 
which, it is not bold to say, will live as models so long as the 
English language is written or road. 

Hooker was the greatest of his school : but ho had many 
imitators. Indeed, the historical interest of 
His FoUoTers. ^york chiefly lies in the influence that it 

exercised on the succeeding generations. Hooker in his 
learning and his tolerance was the forerunner of the .school 
of Andrewes and Laud. And in his own time Bishop Bilson’s 
“Perpetual Government of Christ’s Church” stood sido by 
side with the “Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity” in winning a 
victory for the Church in the literary war. Bilson’s attitude 
was uncompromising; and to him more than to an}'' other 
writer of the time the Caroline divines were indebted for the 
clearness and decision of their attitude on the question of the 
historic opiscopato. 

The religious contests of the later years of Elizabeth’s 
reign were on dift’eront subjects, particularly 
on the ohsorvanco of Sunday and the doctrine 
of predestination, A reaction against Puri- 
tanism marked the last years of the groat Queen’s life. Heylin 
notices that by a strange irony UdaU's son was as zealous for 
the Church as his father liad been against it, and suffered 
many things in after years from the Long Parliament. Bub 
the reaction was, no doubt, in a measure duo to repression 
and to the exorcise of thO enlarged powers of the Court of 
High Commission ; and there was in many quarters a feeling 
as if men held their breath till the old Queen should die, and 
the settlement which she seemed to persosaify, as woU o& to 
enforce, should expire 'with her. 


F»0M the military point of view, the . reign , of Elisah«*h; 
corns. is the period of the 
transteaatiqn.' ,,of, , the' 

■ l^d nrganisatiWi' ''Of 
V!:e . haye 
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Henry VIII. and developing in the times of Edward VI. 
and Mary. 

The forty-five years of Elizabeth’s I’eign were full of w'ars, 
and wars many of which were most important, politically 
Yet there are few salient features or ])aints of interest in the 
military details of the fighting. In the whole period wo do 
not find one first-class pitched batth;. The war of 1559-(]() in 
Scotland, the expedition to Havre and Harfleur in 1503, the 
campaign of Essex in the Netherlands in 1585, the “ Joimiey 
of Portugal” in 1580, the descent on Cadiz in 1500, wore all 
alike in this. We discover in their annals skirmishes an<l 
sieges in plenty, but not a single iin[)ortant engagement. I’lio 
nearest apj)roach to such a thing is to bo found in the two 
considerable fights in Ireland, the defeat of Hag(tnal on the 
Blackwator in 1598, and the victory of Mountjoy at Kinsale 
in 1001. But both those engagenmnts were fought with a 
savage foe, and throw comj^aratively litt le light on the changes 
in English tactics and organisation which wore in progre-ss 
at the time. The very considerable armies whi<*h wore on 
several occasions raised in the (Queen’s name for servicio both 
within and beyond the four sous never hatl an opportunity of 
trying their efficiency against any civilised enemy. There 
wore 20,000 men in anus in 1509 to stippross the Eising in 
the North, and more than twice that number ready to 
receive the Spaniards in 1588, when the groat Armada was 
threatening our southern coast. ^But those great armies had 
no opportunity of showing their ffietal. The best tests which 
the English had of trying thoir efficiency against a really 
formidable foe were in comparatively small ongi^'omonts — 
such as the skinnishes at Zutphen, and olaowhoro, when the 
English troops in Holland tried thoir metal on Parma’s 
veterans, the rout at Vigo during the " Journey of Portugal,”- 
and some small fights during the French wars of religion, 
where English auxiliaries were serving in company -with the 
Huguenots. 

When Elizabeth came to the throne the military organ- 
isation of England had just been modified by 
the creation of the Lords Lioulieaaat id each 
county by the law of Philip and Many. This 
ordinance had relieved the sheriffii the duty of taking 
command of the shire l6vieB> whieh had fonned part of thoir 
X) D 2 
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functions ever since the times of William the Conqueror. 
From 1557 onward the Lord Lieutenant became the military 
authority in each county : it was he who appointed the 
olficers, assessed the number of men to bo supplied from each 
hundred and parish, and was supposed to take command of 
the whole in the case of war. But the full force of England 
was only called out on the occasion of the Armada. It was, 
as a rule, only a small proportion of the levies of each county 
that was summoned under arms. When the Queen wished 


to send out an army, it was now procured by drawing on each 
shire for a definite contingent. The men were procured by 
volunteering, so far as possible ; but as this never sufiico<l, the 
full number had always to be filled up by forcible impress- 
ment. When the men were mustered, they were officered by 
local commanders chosen by the Lord Lieutenant of the shire, 
and approved by the Government. No conception of any 
large military unit having been yet formed, 
the troops were divided into “ bands ” ot 
about 160 or 200 men under captains, each of 
whom was assisted by a lieutenant and an ancient. It was 
only at a much later date that the custom of forming four or 
five of those bands into a regiment was introduced. In 
an army of 6,000 or 8,000 men, comprising forty or fifty 
“ bands,” there was no unit of organisation beyond the small 
band and the old triple divisions of “vaward, main-tattle, 
and rearward,” into which the bands wore told oft’. 

On taking' the field, these select shire levies wore supposed 
to pass into the charge of the Government, and to receive 
their food, pay, and clothing from the royal hands. But 
Elizabeth’s habitual parsimony made the soldier’s lot a hard 
one : the pay was always in arrears, the food was bad, the 
clothing scandalously neglected. Whether the army was in 
Scotland, Ireland, or Holland, we find the same invariaMe 


complaint that the men were deserting on account of the 
privations they had to <aidure, and that the captains, whSii^S 
trying to draw pay for theif whole "band,’’ ootw; 

^ow no more than two-thirds of it when called to i 
; ■' In the matter of clothing there was 
'ijput'dng!: all' the men bdonging;te ■thex^sain^i'hjSdw 
'r^h' shire- .J^ht'; 
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the part of the Government to enforce any nonnal and regular 
costume. The only feature common to the 
whole army was the rod St. George’s cross 
worn on cassock or jerkin by the whole army. 

The levies of different years and different shires arc noted as 
having worn very different equipment. In the early years 
of the reign we often hear of wliite coats with the ordinary 
cross on them. A little later we read of a Lancashire levy 
in dark blue. Bed was not uncommon: an ordinance of 
1584 for raising troojxs for Ireland orders the men to bo 
dressed in “some motley or other sad green colour or inisset” 
— a sufficiently vague definition. Over the coat the archer 
now wore, for the most part, a bnek.skin jerkin. The pikemon 
had heavier arms — a back- and breast- plate*, often fitted with 
short tassets to cover the tipper thighs. The harquebusiers 
also seem to have been wont to wear a certain amount of 
plato armour — which one would think must have tend(*d 
to cumber them and render the play of their arms in the 
musket exorcise less effective. On their heads all foot- 
soldiors, almost without exception, wore the peaked and 
pointed morion: very occasionally wo hoar of the archers 
with felt caps instead of the stool headpiece. 

The cavalry was still very heavily armed, though a 
tendency to lighten the equipment was now 
becoming visible. Not oven tho “pistol- 
proof” mail, of which we often hoar, could 
really resist the muskot ball ; and as firearms grow more and 
more usual, and the bow less common, the long contest 
between the penetrative power of tho missile and tho resisting 
strength of tho armour was practically settled in favour of 
the former. By the end of Elizabeth’s roign tho leg-annour 
of the heavy horseman below the knee had, for the most part, 
been replaced by long leather boots. The thighs wero still 
protected by tassets, often curved out to a monstrous size to 
cover the enormous breeches of the period. But these 
cumbrous devices of riveted plato were not worn by everyone. 
Every reader will remember that Sir Philip Sidney’s lamentable 
death at Eutphen was attributed to the fact that he had gone 
forth to the skirmish only in and back-plato, so that 

the shot that struck him* belw the hip met nor^istance from 
amour. The closed helmet and the brassarts for the arms 
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wero still, liowGver, worn by every fully equijipocl hovseman, 
so that the “lances” of Pllizabotli’s time still boro tlio goni'i-al 
appearance of their forefathers of the fii'tcontli century. The 
“ cloini-lances,” or light cavalry, contented themselves with 
loss — an open morion that did not cover the face, and a plain 
breast- and back-plate. Such wius the appearance of the 
many thousand Northern moss-troopers who used to swarm 
to the royal standard whenever trouble on the borders of 
Scotland was afoot. 

Hut the great feature of the military history of Mlizabeth’s 
reign is the gradual disappciaranc.e of the 
(dierished weapon of the Kng- 
lish yeomanry for the bust .‘100 years. In the 
’GO’S it was still the usual weapon of the bulk of the host ; in 
the ’SO’s it was used by only one man in throe. By IGOO it 
was almost obsolete. 

The first indications of the fact that public opinion wtvs 
at last beginning to run in favour of the haKpiebus may bo 
found as early as the second year of Elizalwth. In a muster 
of the select train- bands of London, hold before the Queen 
as early as 1559, wo road that there was — probably for the 
first time on record — not a single archer in the array. The 
men exercised before the CJuoon wore tho picked corps of the 
city, not its whole levy : in tho total of 1,400 men there were 
800 pikes in morions and plate, 400 “shot” in shirts of mail with 
morions, and 200 halberdiers in almain rivets, ie. riveted plate- 
armour of German fashion. If tho whole of London’s force 
had been out in arms we should have found several thousand 
archers, but the choicest companies included “shot,” ie, 
harquebusiers only. Outside London the harquebus was still 
rare : there are several statutes of tho early times of Elhsabeth 
promising municipal privileges to practised marksftien in 
country towns, which show that they wore still scarce iopd 
much esteomoi In 16 6T the Queen, in spite of her pw^* 
mony, offered a retaining fee of £4 a year for, hafquebfij^ets 
■with competent weapons and good skill, on cwnditfon 
being ready to turn out if wanted in 
16.69 tho Earl of Sussex, watching' Scotl<iiR4*,:.’Wtit^'ifo 
bhat he would' prefer , archers to the. 

'hiifiierB;” 'dliiat''have been put ad^his'^fspi^ ..''''If 
'diiS|.enlf,te ;tho nation 
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weapon to one that was still hardly understood : again and 
again wo hoar couijdaiuts of the uncertainty and unskilfitl- 
noss of tlio English practice with iircimns. 

The change from bow to musket, however, was inevitable : 
the superior penetrating power of bullet over arrow was an 
argument that grow more and more cogent as the make of 
tircarnis improved and the rapidity of their discharge was 
quickened. Wo are told that in the beginning of the (’Queen’s 
reign a skilled haixpiebusicr could fire but ton or twelve shots 
an hour, while at the end the pacio had quickened up to 
thirty-live or forty. The archer could still let fly a much 
larger number of arrows in that time — but the rate was 
no longer so infinitely quicker than that of the hanpiebus. 
Moreover, the rapid discharge exhausted his sheaf so quickly 
that ho soon roquirotl a fresh supply; and arrows wore a bulky 
commodity for quick forwarding tx) the front line of battle. 

Wo are fortunately in pcjs-session of a full discu.ssion as to 
the relative merits of bow and harcpicbus, con- 
ducted by men who had soon them otiqdoyed 
together, in the wars of the Netherlands. 

This controversy produced, indeed, the first considerable 
instalment of technical military writing in the English lan- 
guage. The disputants wore Sir John Smytho on the side of 
the bow, and Sir Roger Williams and Humphrey Barwick on 
the side of the harquebus. Smytho states his proferonoo for 
archers to rest (1) on their better aim, for the harquebusier 
can only take true aim at ‘point-blank, and shoots wildly at 
anything over a hundred yards ; (2) on the liability of the 
flro-ann to get out of order— wot weather spoils the powder, 
windy or rainy weather blows out or oxtinguisheB the match, 
the piece fouls and clogs easily, it is difficult to repair ; (8) on 
the liability of the soldier to mishandle his weapon in the ex- 
citement of the l)attle — ^in his haste he forgets to put wadding 
between the powder and tho ball, or lets the bullet drop out of 
the mouth of his piece by holding it with muwle depressed ; 
(4) harquebusiers cannot stand more than two deep, archers 
easily eight or ten de^, apd the latter wfO; thuch better able 
to defend themselves against wiidry t^n ^,t^^ fonner ; (S) tho 
extreme heaviness of the haxquebtis tire out tho 

soldier on the marohj and unsteady after a 

half-hour’s engagement } Jast;.;®^^ the old and most 
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effective argiiment as to rapidity of fire. Tlic only advantage 
that lie allows to firearms is for nso “ in bulwarks, ramparts, 
and mounts of a fortress,” when the harqucbusicr, shooting 
from a steady rest without exposing himself much, may be of 
good service. 

Barwick, in replying to Smythe, controverts most of his 
propositions. (1) Ho denies the impossibility of aiming at 
long distances ; (2) in bad weather bow-strings grow slack or 
break, and arrow-feathers flake off, so that the archer is as 
much in danger of mishap as the gunner; (3) archers in 
battle are just as liable to accidents from nervous hurry as 
harquebnsiors — they stoop to shield thcmsolvos, do not draw 
the arrow full to its head, and let fly when only half drawn — 
they are actually, ho assorts, scared at the smoko and noise 
of opponents furnished with fire-arms ; (4) when archers are 
drawn up more than two or throe deep, the rear rank shoot at 
a venture over the front, without any power of taking aim ; 
(5) the bowman is far more dependent on being unfatigued 
and in full possession of his bodily powers than the harque- 
busier— “ if ho get not his three mealos every daye, as his 
customo is to have at home, neither his body to lie warme at 
nights, he presently waxeth benumbed,” and cannot dmw his 
bow to any good efibet; (6) a good harquebusior can now 
dischaigo forty shots an hour with steady and sure aim, so 
that the greater pace of tho bow is no longer what it was. 

The celebrated Sir Boger Williams also appears in tho 
controversy on the side of tho harquebus. He would rather 
have with him in the field 600 good muskets than 1,600 hows. 
Archers, ho says, are of such mixed quality that out of 6,000 
only some 1,600 can " shoots strong shootes,” and he then pro- 
ceeds to back up Barwiok’s fifth contention by the statement 
that after three months in the field, .in winter or bad weather^ 
not one man in tea can keep up his full bodily strength to (he 
pitch at which he started, " Few or none will do .any. gntit 
hurt at twelve or fourteen score off” (240 or 280 
harquebus, on the other- hand, ;Will’ shoot as 
80 long as tho soldier has stren^h enough -to .touch' 

While the controversy' was m 
the years 1670'1606, bow and 
.h|,every; levy. ' L band 

tnitoh .h^ity" harqnebuses>-^i^y 
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eighty pikes, as in the instructions for the Lancashire levy of 
1584 When such a Tnixed body was drawn up in buttle 
order, the halberts took post in the ceutro to guard the 
standard of the company, the pikes stood on each side of 
them, then came the bowmen in two halves, flanking the 
pikomen, and Anally the men with callivcrs or harcpiobusos 
formed up at the two extreme ends of the line.* 

Tlie tactics of the English were, of course, greatly modified 
by the increasing use of the musket The harquebusier does 
not seem to have been expected to drop his weapon and join 
in the inclda with sword or axe, !xs the old bowmen had been 
wont to do. When close fighting occurred, and the opposing 
lines came “ to push of pike,” the musketeer was expected to 
slip to the roar of the lino of pikes and cover himself behind 
them, or at best to keep up a sidelong fire on the attacking 
force. But this last would be impossible if the enemy’s 
flanks woi’o furnished with horse, to whom the mu.skotoor 
would have to expose himself in the open field. 

The muster-rolls of the army that was drawn together to 
oppose the Annada give excellent data for 
the balance between the two weapons in 1688. 

In most parts of England all the trained men 
of the regular militia were now furnished with firearms. In 
some counties, such as Somerset, Wilts, Cambridge, Hun- 
tingdon, no archers at all appear. In London out of 6,000 
train-bands not one carried bows, but of 4,000 untrained men 
800 kept the old weapon. In central and northern England 
the proportion of bows to harquebuses in the whole array 
was from one-fifth to one-third; only in the two counties of 
Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire wore the archers more 
numerous than the men carrying firearms. 

Only seven years later [1696] the Privy Council finally 
decreed that the bow should never bo plac^ in the hands of 
any member of regular train-bands, but that all without excep- 
tion should be armed with calUvers, harquebuses, or muskets. 
Such was the death-knoll of the old English weapon that had 
done such good service ail through thn A^. 

* <y. " Ballad of Brave Lotd Wlllottslit y ” <«>; s 

« 'Stand to It, iwlitt idttanMiii, ■ Vow itlaiiktt aad oalUw* men 

And lo<* y»tt »«nd alwutl .J>0 *«« wove true to jn#, 

, . And ehoot m rlRlit, yon 1»w»ie«, And I'll to ftwemoet In the light,’ 

Awl <m win k««y them outy Say# toajm tort wnUrnghby." 
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Until well on in tlie reign of Queen Elizabeth the six- 
teenth century witncsserl conijiarativcly few 
oiowES. improvements in the art of shipbuilding for 
the Navy ; but then came many considerable 
changes. Sir Walter Raloigli informs us that 
in his time the shape of English shi2)s had been greatly 
bettered ; that the striking of top-masts, “ a Avondorful case to 
groat ships, both at sea and in the harbour,” was of now 
invention; and that another novel device was tins chain 
pump, “ which takoth ui) twice Jis much Avator as the ordinary 
one did.” Ho also notes the addition to the courses of the 
bonnet and the drabbler, the introduction of studding-sails, and 
the {Aractico of weighing the anchor by means of a capstan. 
“Wo have fallen,” he continues, “into consideration of the 
length of cables, and by it wo resist the malice of the greatest 
winds that can bloAv. Witness the Hollandei's, that were 
wont to ride before Dunkirk Avith the wind at north-east, 
making a lee shore in all weathers: for true it is that the 
length of the cable is the life of the ship in all extremities ; 
and the reason is that it makes so many bendings and waves, 
as the ship, riding at that length, is not able to stretch it ; and 
nothing breaks that is not stretched.” Ho furtlier mentions 
that ships had in his day boon rendered more seaworthy by a 
principle of so constructing them as to raise the sills of the 
lower ports well out of the water. 

The device of jointed masts, alluded to by Sir Walter, is 
attributed to that great man and indefatigable reformer. Sir 
John Hawkins, who, from 1678 until the day of his death, 
was Treasurer of the Navy ; yet in the Elizabethan era but 
one joint seems to have boon ever used, the mast consisting 
only of lower-mast and top-mast, and the bowsprit being, 
apparently, still always a pole. The chain pump needs no 
explanation hero. The bonnet was an additional part, made 
to fasten with latchings to the foot of a sail so as to incrooBe 
its area for fine weather work. Though it may have ba® 
revived in Raleigh’s time, it was not then really of, iroesht 
invention. The drabbler was an addition to the linnet; P(d 
so, by latching on bonnot and drabbler, thie 
tnan attained the object which his dose^dahts 
■'by. iettihg but .iseefij,. M ior'Sfnddm^issii^';;^^ 
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course, in common use. Sprit-sails and topgallant-sails ■were 
other Elizabethan innovations. The raising of the sills of the 
lower ports was, no doubt, a valuable improvement ; but it was 
not carried far enough, and few Elizabethan shij)s could, in 
even a very modei’ato sea, fight their lower deck, or, in other 
words, their heaviest guns, with cither safety or comfort. 

The Queen came to the throne five years after the Navj^ 
had suffered the disaster of the accidental 
burning of the Ilmtri Gnu-e d JDleii at 
Woolwich on August 27th, 1553. The disappearance of that 
notable craft left tho Jems, a vessel of only 700 tons, to figure 
as the largest ship of tho fleet. But the Triumph, in which 
some of Sir John Hawkins’ improvements are believed to 
have been embodied, and which may bo accepted as a typical 
Elizabethan man-of-war, marked a distinct advance upon all 
that had gone before her; and, indeed, she remained tho 
largest and finest British-built vessel in tho Navy until tho 
launching of tho Pri/iwp, lioyal in JGIO. A Ht. Matthew, 
mentioned in a list of 1599, was us largo and, perhaps, finer; 
but she is understood to have been a Bpanish prize ; and the 
Bear, or White Bear, which served, captained by Edmund, 
Lord Hhoffiold, against tho Armaria, and which was a British- 
built ship, was no better than, if as good as, the craft which 
flew Sir Martin Frobisher’s pennant on the same glorious 
occasion. 

The Triumph was of either 1,000 or 1,100 tons burthen, 
and had four masts ; but no trustworthy account of her dimen- 
sions survives. A manuscript dated 1678, when she was nearly 
new, tolls us that she then carried 700 men, of whom 450 
wore mariners, or seamen, 60 gunners, and 200 soldiers, the 
first being for working the ship, the second for manning the 
heavy ordnance, and the third for managing the lighter guns 
and small arms, and probably for service as boarders. Her 
“furniture," or, as wo should now say, her gimner’s and 
armourer’s stores, includied 260 harquebuses, 60 bows, 100 
sheaves of arrows, 200 pikes, and 100 corslets. Other ships 
of her day were in addition ftimisbed Mth bills, or axes, but 
she is not mentioned W: supplied with those. 

Her heavy guns* as sfeoyrh of 1699, wore 4 

cannon (8 in. (lO-prs,, 8 demi-cannon 

Ifll'iii, 83-prs., weighii)g-'i4i^^'l&|*''''.l'7 oulverins . (6 J in. 
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18-prs., weighing 4,500 lb.), 8 deini-culvcrins (4 in. 0-prs., 
weighing .3,400 lb.), C sakcrs (3| in. 5i-prs., weighing 1,400 
lb.), and 30 smaller pieces, such as falconets (2 in. I J-prs., 
weighing 500 lb.), serpentines (1^ in. |-prs., weighing 400 lb.), 
and rabinets (1 in. ^-prs., weighing 300 lb.). The arraaiiiont 
was therefore considerably more powerful than that of the 
Henri Graee <\ Dmi. Omitting the smaller pieces, the total 
weight of guns carried was, in the old ship, 83,720 lb., and in 
the now, 148,100; and the weight of broadside was 275 lb. 


and 374 lb. respectively. This comparative statement alone 
is sufficient to indicate how vast an improvement had, within 
a period not oxeceding about two generations, boon made in 
the offensive force of first-class men-of-war. It is granted that 
only two or three English ships of the time approached the 
Trimnph, either in force or in size; but the commonly 
received opinion as to the inferiority, all round, of the English 
ships to those of the Spanish Annada, and the popular belief 
that wo fought at an irnmonso disadvantage, is greatly 
exaggerated. In 1688, of vessels of 1,000 tons and upwards, 
the Spanish fleet included only the flagship of Don Pedro do 
Valdez (1,550 tons), the Ragazone (1,294 tons), the Bcmta 
Annci (1,200 tons), the Orangrina (1,160 tons), the San 
Juan (1,050 tons), and the Trinidad Vale7icera and San 
Martino (each 1,000 tons), or seven in all ; and, although wo 
had but two of this large class, wo had, on the other hand, no 
fewer than 197 craft to oppose to the Spanish 132 all told ; and 
the greater handiness of our ships is undoubted. Most of the 
contemporary accounts of the Spanish fleet were written by 
those who wore neither seamen nor men capable of forming 
just views on such subjects. They represent Philip’s ships as 
" so huge that the ocean groaned beneath their weight” ; " so 
lofty that they resembled rather castles or fortcowws”; **80 
numerous that the sea was invisible ” ; but Captain FoftpoP, 


who must have been a competent judge, wrote to Sir Frijiieis 
Drake that ‘‘twelve of Her Majesty’s ships wei» a ina^h; 
all the galleys in the King of Spain's doifdnion^- ^ 
no doubt, however,” says 'Professor. .X, 

'‘‘|ihat the Spanish ships lo^ed' laiger.'. V',^^P;''^d^ 
forecsstl®, rising, tier above 

.l«ff0r*hailt Englwhwy 
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high charged as the Spanish. The difference offered a great 
advantage to the Spaniards in hand-to-hand fighting ” — a 
species of combat which the English for the most part 
succcssfnllj avoided on the occasion — “but it told terribly 
against them when their enemy refused to close ; it made 
their ships loowardly and unmanageable in oven a moderate 
breeze ; and, added to the Spanish neglect of recent improve- 
ments in rig — notably the introduction of the bowline — it 
rendered them very inferior to the English in the open sea.” 

Still mor() important than the inferiority of the Spanish 
ships and of the Spanish soainon. who 
wore neither as oxperionced nor relatively as 
nuitiorous as the British, was the inferiority of the Spanish 
{ifnns and gunners. Professor Laughton has well brought out 
this. The following eomparisons aro based upon information 
much of which has bcion supplied by him ; and, as they deal 
with typical ships of tho olo.so of tho liftoonth century, they 
should bo conclusive : — 


CHHAKIHtl.) 

Toitm. 
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N<>.«r Off 

MUS. (UJNH.!nmutlHli)K 
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Hero we have a typical likigluih ship of 800 tons which was 
both more numerously manned and more powerfully armed 
than a typical Spanish ship of 1,160 tons; and an English 
ship of 800 tons which in weight of broadside was about twice 
as strong as a Spanish ship of more than twice her size. 
Moreover, aooordiiO^ to I>nro, " the cannon was considerod by 
the Spaniards to bo but an igttoble weapon, good merely for 
tho opening of the Irny; and for trifling with until the arrival 
of the moment for otj|^ng hand bO l^d. , With these views, 
the Officers direot6<ithete;g«nnii«» as to disable 

flhe enemy and sticks aro 

h&id things to hit, the iWdt^^:^^t shot flew harmlessly 
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into the water, or, at host, made holes in the sails or out away 
a few ropes of no account.” On the other hand, tho Kntflish 
found that tho high Spanish hulls made cxcollc'nt targets. 
Tho Spaniards themselves, too, cstimatiid the English tire to 
bo three times as rapid as their own. They wciro further 
prejudiced by tho fact that in their ships tho ports, ptehaps in 
order to keep out as much small-arm tiro as possible, had 
boon made so small that the guns behind them could not bo 
properly trained, doprossod, or elevated. All ports wore 
unduly small in those days, but those of tho Hpanish Navy 
wore tho smallest of any. 

Tho larger English ships of tho period probably carried 
their guns much as tho Ark /tuyal (or A rk liidrUjIt), Lord 
Howard of Effingham’s flagship in 15SH, carried hors. So far 
as is indicated in a most iutero.Hting print that is preserved in 
tho British Museum, her guns, particulars of which have been 
already given, wore carried aa follows: — On tho lower deck, 
4 (50-prs., 4 33-pra, and 8 IS-prs. ; on tho main dock, 4 IK-prs., 
12 O-prs., and 2 6^-prs. ; under tho poop, 4 B^-pra, and 0 small 
guns ; under tho forocostlo, (( small guns ; and in tho barricade, 
waist and tops, the remaining 5 small pieces. Wo know that 
tho gallant lievetigfl, of 500 tons and 250 mon, at tho time of 
her capture by tho Spaniards in 1501, carried 20, out of hor 
total of 43, bra.ss guns on hor lower dock, and Lliat these, 
weighing from 4,000 to 0,000 lb. apiece, wore IH-prs., 88-pns., 
and 00-prs.; and that on hor upper dock — for sho had but 
one complete oovorod dock — she mounted the romaining 28, 
which in no case oxcoodod in weight the weight of a bastard- 
culverin or 5-pr. Sho was built in 1679, apparently from the 
designs of Sir John Hawkins, who was also before 1683 the 
designer or modifier of, bosldes the Triumph, tho WhU& li&tr, 
Elizaheth Jotvjji, RoyaLf and Viotory. In addition to 
such improvements as have boon alroacly noticed, th(^ ship«( ■ 
had lower poops and forecastles than usual, longer keels in 
proportion to thoir length, and finer sad sharper 
of thorn wore engaged against fho Armada in lliBA Wh^ 
the fillips of' tho timo wore bmlt it i» 
osises, impoasiblo to disooter. / 'We/kwe#,'';'ke»W 
nii^be*»':bf tho groat .family; of 

.iA' fii® ? builainff :of 

icl' 'tto;:; Th^'' 
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most clistingiiisliod sliipLuildci’s to England for a period of 
more than a century. 

Of tiro current prices of certain naval stores in the year of 
the Armada, a curious record is preserved in 
one of the Sloano MSS. The cost of anchors 
for the Navy was then 33s. 4cl. per cwt. ; 
black oakum was 7s. per cwt.. ; boat oars cost 2.s. 8d. apiece, 
and long pinnace oars 4s. 4d. ; compasses suitable for the 
Queen’s ships could bo had for 3.s. 4d. each, and “ running 
glasses,” or hour glasses, for 1 Od. ; sounding leads wore 1 2s. 
per cwt. ; and a sum of £15 in all was paid for a boat 33 ft. 
long by 8 ft. broad for H.M.S. Hwiftfiure. Another MS. 
gives some particulars of the price of arms and gunners’ 
stores. A harcpicbus cost 30s. ; a musket complete 2(is. 8(1. ; 
a calivor complete 18s.; a long pike 4s. ; a short pike 3s. 4d. ; 
a “ black bill,” or long-liandlod axe, 3.s. ; a bow with its duo 
allowance of arrows (is. 8d. ; a hundredw(Uglit of lead for 
easting small shot 12s.; and so on. Of victuals for ships, 
biscuit was lOs. 3d. per cwt. ; boor 30s. 8d. j)or tun of 4 hogs- 
heads; hoof l.'is. p(sr cwt.; stock-fish (salt cod) 20s. per cwt.: 
choose 2^(1. per lb. ; salt, for salting beef, 8d. per bushel, and 
butter 3d. por lb. Those last wore the jiricos in 1560, but the 
prices of produce increased very little during the following 
half-century. In 1570 bacon for the fleet was 3d. per Ib., and 
peas wore 24s. por quarter. 

In the reign of Elizabeth the Royal Navy began to take 
form, as it had never done before, as a regular 
and permanent organisation. It became, for * 

the first time, a professioa Many officers 
entered it as youngsters, and remained in it all their active 
lives. Previously, nearly all had flitted backwards and for- * 
wards between it and the merchant marine, between it and 
suoh army as there was, or even between it and civil life on 
shore. One of the earliest examples of the professional naval 
officer was Sir William Monson, who, as boy or man, served 
at sea in every rank, and at pretty frequent intervals, from 
1586 to 1635. He is also memorabfe as the author of the 
"Naval Tracts,” which, published after his death in 1643, 
preserve to usavery coiffiplete pieture of the Eng'iish Navy 
as it was in his day. OoAceminf tiie importance of having 
trained officers, he of war in the known 
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world have been commanded by captains bred seamen ; and 
merchants put their whole confidence in the fidelity and 
ability of seamen to carry their ships through the of 

pirates, mon-of-war, and the dangers of rocks and sands, bo 
they of never so much value: which they would never do 
uiuler the charge of a gentleman, or an experienced soldier, 
for his valour only ; and again : 

“The sea language is not soon learnt, much loss understood, being 
only proper to him that has served his apprenticeship; besides that a 
boisterous sea and stormy weather will make a man not bred to it so sick 
that it boroavos him of logs, stomach, and courage, so much as to tight 
with his meat. And in such weather, when lio hears tlu^ seamen cry 
* starboard’ or ‘ port,’ or to ‘ bide aloolf,’ cr ‘ fiat a sheet,’ or ‘ liaulhomo a 
clue-lino,’ he thinks ho hears a barbarous speech wliich ho conceives not 
the meaning of. SuxJposo tlio best and ablcsb-bred Boamon slumld buckle 
on armour, and mount a courageous great liorse, and so undeirtake the 
loading of a troop of horse, he would no doubt bo accounted very indiscreet, 
and men would judge he could perform but very weak service ; neitlxer 
could his soldiers hope of good security, being under an ignorant Oaptaiii 
that knows not scarce how to rein his horse, much less to take advantage 
for execution or retreat. And yet it is apparent to bo far more easy to 
attain experience for land service than on tlie soa.” 


Tho passage is, by the way, intorostiiag afi showing tKat 
tho uso of “port” iustoad of “larboard” is not, as some 
suspect, a inodorn habit, and as indicating tho origin pf th® 
expression “to luff” Monson had had to complain of tl^: 
Navy being partially officered by men who were unfit fisif 
duties, because they had had no proi)er traming^^^ J^^ 
took root, and after his time the non-professional uhVid 
became yearly rarer and rarer, until, at the iend of the soVeai- 


toenth century, he disappeared entirely,' to the great adyant^ 
of tho 'Service. 

Tho rise of tho Royal Navy as a professlontd oaace^, 
naturally accojupaoied by the ftatning icyt 'hc^ 
officers of. r^latiPna more 'promise, and. ' explicit 
previously in io^oe,. ; 
which were , ^Wkwh, ;pp.while'/i£io*d'' 

' I^rd . High ' hatvA ■, ij^i 
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punishment under martial law; the preservation and husband- 
ing of victuals wore enjoined; precautions against fire were 
recoimnonded ; waste of powder was deprecated; cleanliness 
was insisted on ; sanitary measures were proscribed; distribu- 
tion of prize-money was ]jrovided for, and much more. The 
practices and fho traditions of the service were rapidly 
crystallising. Dating from this era comes to us the earliest 
record of a regular naval court-martial. 

This interesting court was hold in the courao of Drake's 
Oadiz Expedition in 1587 for the “ singeing of 
the King of Kpain’s beard.” imd the account 
of it is itrcsorved in the (.'jesar I’apors in the court 
Jlritish Musouui. Tt arose out of a lautiny in 
the Goldm JAon, the captain of which (William .ISurroughs) 
had, owing to misconiluct, been supiinscded by (Japtain 
Marchaunt — Drake taking upon himself th(» responsibility. 
Dr. Julius (Jiesar styles tlio proitcodings “ an excellent forme 
of a Sessions kept by Hir Francis Drake and other captains on 
boardo of one of tho ( jueen Elizabeth’s ships ;” but the minnto 
of the inquiry calls it "a general Dourto holdon for tho service 
of Her Majosty aboardo tho Klmthnthe. Jionavmturfi.” All the 
captains and inasfcont of tho fleet wore fonnally suinuumod.and, 
in their prosonoo, " tho (louorall," Sir Erancis Drake, “ called in 
/luostion and judiciallye demand wl of Oaptayno Marchaunt 
howo he ooldo dgwfearge hinisolfo and answero tho departure 
of Her Majestift’s Shippe tho Golden Lyon which ho latolyc 
gave him in charge.” Captain Marchaunt siioko in his defence, 
explaining that upon the first symptom of mutiny in his ship, 
he had o:^ered W master to keep hot* close to the General 
(the flagship); but that immediatoly afterwards a quartor- 
tnpA&t had handed to him, on l>ehalf of tho crow, a letter, 
ooinpiaining that tho people were short of food and drink, and 
yipr& not properly treated, and tlookring that they intended to 
at once carry the vessel home again. The men then refused 
to obey orders, although Marchaunt himself expostulated with 
them. Only flfteen or sixteen sided with him. Ho demanded 
to he sot on board the Qttsstt's Pinnaeey oiid, after some 
diseussion, this was agreed to. Oaptaln the Qirnn’^ 

^inmoe, who took Marchaunt (m dmt ho, 

had remoastmted with the mudheers. They called him, 
hewarer, ” Arrante Yiltaihe^'’ Bxakdis sontem^ upon tho 
8 S 
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contumacious mutineers lends to tlie proceedings the character 
of a court-martial, although the court had really been originally 
summoned rather as a court of inquiry. The great seaman’s 
words, divested of Dr. Osesar’s erratic spelling of them, were: — 
“ Although I am not doubtful what to do in this case, nor yet 
want any authority, but myself have from her Majesty sufficient 
jurisdiction to correct and punish with all severity as to be 
in discretion shall be meet, according to the quality of the 
offences, all those seditious persons which shall bo in the whole 
fleet, yet, for the coiifldence I have in your discretions, as also 
to witness our agreomont in judgment in all matters, I pray 
you let me have your several opinions touching this fact which 
hath been declared in your hearing this day.” Possibly after 
the other officers had spoken, Sir Francis continued : — “ In my 
judgment, it was as foul and intolerable a mutiny as ever I 
have known. Captain Marehaunt hath discharged his duty 
faithfully as a true servitor unto her Majesty. All the rest of 
that ship, excepting only those twelve or sixteen which hold 
up their hands to witness their willingness to return to our 
company, have deserved a shameful death, in that they have 
forsaken her Majesty’s standard and commission, and forsaken 
her Majesty’s ships royal, being distressed, and, as much as in 
them lieth, hindered the service in hand for the honour and 


safety of her Majesty’s realms and dominions. And, therefore, 
my final and definite sentence is this — that the master of the 
said ship, the boatswain, and Mr. Burroughs and Crow, the 
principal contrivers and workers of this mutiny, shall, as soon 
I come by them, wheresoever 1 find them within my power, 
abide the pains of death. If not, they shall remain as dead 
men in law. All the rest shall remain also at her Majesty’s 
mercy as accessories to this treacherous defection And, 
though it shall please her Majesty to look upon them with 
mercy, yet my sentence is ; They shall all come to the court- 


gate with halters about their necks, for an example to all sueh 
offenders.” The whole court, it is declared, approved,: 6^ ’ 


sentence. From that time the naval com^inairtial 
ha^e become a common institution, and not It 

ivas, recognised and regularised. If Drake had any 
.■.tc,:guido him,' beyond ,the terms' of 'his- 
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The Elizabethan seaman’s veeubnlary contained a very lari^o 

proportion, indeed, of the terms wliieh arc 
‘ Nautical Terms, 

oven now m common use m sailm^'-ships. 

Among the many technicsil words and <;xi)ressi<ins which, bearing 

their present meaning, one finds with sonu! surpris(i in maritime 

letters and papers of three hundred years ago arc: armings, 

awnings, to belay, bitts, to bowse, bn!c<!hingK,bnlkhead.s, cumbers, 

caps, Carlings, case-shot, cicw-gamets, coamings, davits, “dcad- 

mcn’s-eyes” (deadcyes), fenders, “ fo(»t-hooks ” (fiittocks), 

gratings, grommets, “gnnwalls” (gmuvak‘.s), hatchways, “ham- 

acos ” (hammock.s), heaving the log, junk, “ kissl-son ” (kelson), 

lashings, marling-spikos, moorings, nettings, peak, purchases, 

qnartora, scuttles, seizings, to serve, shackles, sheers, shromls, 

skiffs, scuppers, spun-yarn, in staiys, stern-sheets, sttjerngc, 

tarpaulin, yaw, and scores of otliers. 

Very important in their btjaring upon the dovelopmcnt of 
the Navy wore manyof the scientific discoveriliH 
and improvements of the Elizabethan p«!riod. 

In one passiigo, Monson regrets the goaoral 
introduction of the spyghiss, because it would have the effect 
of rondtjring useless one of his numerous " stratagems” for the 
deception of an enemy — namely, the mounting of dtimmy 
guns so as to give an exaggtffatwl ideal of a ship’s forco. 
Originally contrived in IfiflO, or theroabonts, by Porhi, the 
telescope was brought into practical use hoforo the close of the 
century by Janssen of Middelbuig, and presently liecame part 
of the equipment of every seanian. Tlie cross-staff' hud Isjon 
devised before Elizabeth’s time. It was during her reign 
almost suiwrsodod by the baok-stutt; the invention of John 
Davis, the navigator. The variation of the compass had been 
observed by Columbus and Cabot ; but it was not until the 
Elizabethan age, and by English seamen and scientists, 
that anything definite and usefUi was establishod oonceming 
terrestrial magnetism. Tlie completion in 1000 of Mercator's 
famous chart of the world vms a rignifioant ovmt of the same 
The wrti of navigarimi was still mow particularly 
furthewd by die pnblksitfon in English form of Martin Cortes's 
"Brief Compondxum of the Sphere’^ k 1601, of Guevara’s 
ITroatiso in 1678, and of lUedltta’s "EtdoU of Navigation" in 
1681. Meanwhile, Bourne had tesuiad the first original English 
work on the sulgeot— the " Eegiatent of the Sea "—in 1678 ; 

K B 2 
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and Thomns Blundeville followed in 1594 with liis “ Exercises.” 
William Burrough, by his “Discourses of the Magnet and 
Loadstone” (1581); Robert Norman, by his “ New Attractive”; 
and Dr. Gilbert of Colchester, who, in 1600, first propounded 
the theory that the earth itself is a magnet, rendered 
valuable ancillary service; and Edward Wriglit, by his ex- 
planation, or rather by his scientific discovery, of the principles 
of Mercator’s projection, made himself the father of modern 
marine cartography. But perhaps as really useful as the 
labours of any of those was the work of the aforc.saici John 
Davis, the navigator, entitled “The Seaman’s Secrets,” and 
first published in 1594. The hydrography of the period was 
surprisingly good. Before the end of the sixteenth century all 
the harbours and estuaries of England had been fairly well sur- 
veyed, and the information obtained htwl boon embodied in charts 
which were both detailed and accurate. Activity in this direction 
was, no doubt, furthered by the influence and example of the 
Corporation of Trinity House — a guild which had become 
powerful in the time of Henry VIIL, and which, after having 
at first undertaken many other duties, settled down, under 
an Act of Elizabeth, as the responsible authority on cer- 
tain questions of pilotage, and as the conservator of the buoys 
and beacons of the coast 

The pay of the officers and men of the Navy was still small 
In 1676 the Lord High Admiral himself 

afdi^oL. received but £200 a year ; the Vice-Admiral 
£100 ; a captain £80 ; a gunner from 4d. to 
Is. a day ; a carpenter Sd, a day ; the Pilot to the Navy £20 a 
year ; the Surveyor of Naval Ordnance £40 a year; the Treaeurer 
of the Navy £66 13s. 4d, a year; the Victualler of the Navy £58 
a year; the Clerk of the Navy £38 0s. 8d. ; the Clerk ,of 
Storehouse at Deptford £32 16 b. 4d. ; and the Master o| Navid 
Ordnance £60 IBs, 4d. (lOp marks). Nor was there for 
any scheme of half-pay or tegular pensions, 
they fared little better in tb^ matter of w^g^ tlhah; t^,’5^ 
■fared in earlier periods, 'and^fhey■ did. not' 
receive even what was duo tot ,, ' 

'Were, however, in some''8ort,,ptovidod'f<^.;fe!tl^.;|if^ 
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and Drake) in this reform, ■which was dictated by the con- 
sideration “that by frequent eniidoyinenthy soafor the defence 
of this kingdom ” . , . divers and sundry “ masters, mariners, 
shipwrights, and seafaring men, by reason of hurts and maims 
received in the service, are driven into great poverty, extremity, 
and want, to their great discouragement,” It was therefore 
determined that perpetual rtdiof should be provided for such 
cases ; and, in order to provide it, it was voluntarily arranged 
that every man and boy in the Navy should regularly forfeit to 
the fund a small jiroportion of his monthly wages, such con- 
tributions to bo from time to time pltuied “ in a strong chest 
with five locks to that purpose especially provided.” 1’he con- 
stitution of the (.!hest was subsequently amended and altered, 
chiefly in consequence of the manner in which the liinds were 
at one time abused ; and, down to a quit.e recent period, the 
benefit society, thus sot on foot by the seaman who had com- 
manded against the Anniula,,di(l its good work in litighind. 
The original chest itself romains t,o this day, carefully preserved 
in the Museum of the Royal Hospital at ( Iroenwich. 

It is scarcely to lie stipposod that under a princoss of 
Elizabeth’s temperament any of the proton- 
sions, either of the country or of the Orawn, 
wore voluntarily surrendered ; and, naturally 
enough, the proud claim to tho honour of the flag was, by 
her officors, insisted upon with greater determination than 
over before. Sir Richard Hawkins tolls us how his father, 
tho groat Sir John, onc.o enforced this claim. A Spanish fleet 
was on its way to fetch Anne of Austria, wife of Philip 11,, 
from Flanders, Sir John Hawkins, with a small English 
squadron, lay in Catwator; and the Spanish Admiral, per- 
cemng him there, nevertheless endeavoured to pass into Ply- 
mouth Sound without paying the usual salute. Sir J ohn at once 
ordered the gunner of his own ship to firt> at the Spaniard’s 
rigging, and then, no notice being taken, to fire at the Spaniard’s 
httU; whereupon the stranger^ took in thdr flags, lowered their 
topeaile, and anehortHi 'Ime Admiral presently sent an otfleer 
of »mk to cany his eompllmente end his reinonstranoos to 
Sir John, who, at tho gan^ay, reftieed either to hoar or to 
admit the messenger, and md him tpil his e that, having 
n«fl«oted the respect dne to the of England in her mm, 
and port, and having so large a fleet at his command, he must 
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not expect to lie there, but must weigh and be gone in twelve 
hours ; otherwise he would be regarded as an enemy, and so 
treated, his conduct being already suspicious. Receiving the 
message, the Spanish Admiral in person wont alongside 
Sir John’s flagship, the Jemfi of Lubeck. Sir John, after some 
demur, consented to speak to him ; and, when ho had listened 
to a long expostulation, informed the Spaniard that ho had 
only himself to blame, and indeed spoke so iinnly and con- 
vincingly, that the foreigner at last not only admitted his fault, 
but submitted to a penalty which Sir John imposed upon him. 
The flag of the period was still the simple red cross of St. (loorgo 
upon a white ground — the flag which, hoisted on board .ship at 
the main, is now used only as an ensign of rank by a British 
admiral ; but Eli?:abethan ships-of-war, although they always 
carried the St, George’s flag, and generally carried it as well at 
thefore-topgallant-mast as at the mizzen-top-ma,sttnick, usually 
wore other flags also. A contemporary print of the Ark Itoyai, 
flagship in 1658 of Charles, Lord Howard of Effingham, shows 
her with four masts — the fore-most and after-mast having the 
St. George’s flag at their trucks, the mainmast having the 
Royal Standard (as flag of the Lord High Admiral), and the 
third mast having a flag bearing a Tudor Rose. In addition, 
from one end of the foro-topgall^t-yard flies a pennant-shaped 
Streamer, bearing a lion rampant (perhaps for Fitzalan) ; from 
the foretop flies a similarly-shaped streamer bearing an anchor ; 
from the maintop flies a third pennant of a striped pattern ; 
and itom. the spritsail-yard flies another striped pennant, imr- 
chsxged with a St. George’s Cross. At the waist appears a large 
banner, having on it the Lord High Admiral’s private anm 
It is impossible to read the despatches and official 
correspondence of the critical Armada year, 
without being strongly impressed by the fact 
that the miscarriage of the Spnyh atteippt 
was due much more to the devorion of the Engtbh offie^ at^ 


Seamen afloat than to the forethought of the antm^ritieii oh 
Shore 'The Navy 'certainly did its ■ duty 


administration 'disgraced itself, . Aind vrhea ' 

administration 'of 1568, one 'mean»' the:Qae^^''i]tiMK;:^ 
pmunpush08S.'k:ept the seamen 
:in^Sij^{Se'/i3eadeqaAte^ 
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pointing out the absolute nooossity of constiiut and (‘opious 
aupplios of ammunition, and continuing; — “The men havu 
boon long unpaid and need relief. I pray yonr Lordshij) that 
the money which should have gone to Plymouth may now be 
sent to Dover. August is now coming in, and this coast will 
sfiend ground tackle, cordage, canvn.s, and provisions, all ot 
which should bo sent to Dover in good plenty.” On the day 
after Plaster Day, Howard wrote to Burleigh: — “I thought 
good to remind your Lordship how neccs-sary it is to have a 
hotter provision of victuals than for one month. ... I think 
since ever there wens ships in this realm it was never heard of 
that but a month’s victuals was prtipared for to victual withal.” 
On May 18th, the Admiral wrote again fnnn Plymouth: — 
Wo have here now but eighteen days’ victuals, an<l there is 
none to ho gotten in all this cotintry ; auul what that is, to go 
without to sea, your Ijordship may judge.” But, he continued, 
" though wo starve, wo will push forward to meet the enemy.” 
On Juno 19th, ho wrote a touching apjHial to Walsingham. 
” P’or the love of Ood,” ho said, “ do not lot her Majesty care 
for charges ; ” and, a fow days later, ho bosought tho Quoen 
personally, " for tho love of .hjsus Christ,” to rouse herself to 
the inisorablo case of tho gallant men who were guarding her 
honour and her throne." When provisions and ammunition 
<lid roach tho fleet, they appeared only in gnulging quantities.'* 
Indeed, the recollection of Elisaboth’s troatmont of her splendid 
defenders at that time is enutigh to make a erxd man’s blood 
boil. In that very year she hod lieon oonsidenng a proposal 
whereby she could further diminish the cost to herself of her 
mipaid and underfed seamen, by giving them flsh, oil, and peas 
instead of moat. She oould, she found, in that tvay cut down 
the victualling expenses by ono half. In that very year, too, 
she had taunted Bir Franeis Drake with having used too much 

* Prof, tsttirlitoii CIntroduotton to Vol. I. of 6bo fttsto Pmimn rolsttas 
thfi defost of tint AmaAt^ p. Ivtt., Ewwnis Sooioty, ISIH) i~‘*Tho 
(iwm liwl aotkinf tio do with bh* vlotostUns of th* Ko doubt she 
liutiiitod ou riffld ooonomy in omythlnK; no doubt Burtrhtoy and WslsyuKbam 
know tli*t tholr aooounto would ^ ntblootud to s Strto^ probably an unt>ynt{ia- 
thodo norattny,” eto. But tbki dots not attofratte olaar Bliatbetli. Tbn 
obaiKo asalnat ber is not that ah* was tartful to ^rltfanato mattoni, but that, 
fcnowi&tr of the mimxy ot her Manstoi the n^t toterfsre to oorreot it. A 
pentonal KOTerelgn of Bttoeheth’s oanaot, like a modem oonetitational 
mouaioh, find idmlter btbtod hoc totobitsM. Hiotoover, itoe must have known 
that her pmioue owwomlM risked the phystoat sfBoleney ot the men. 
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powdor and siiot in “ mere practice.” If her devoted officers 
had waited for her to succour them, and if they had not 
piurchased out of their private resources supplies for their ships, 
the fleet could not, as a whole at least, have proceeded to sea 
at alL The destitution occasioned by the miserly romissnoss of 
her Majesty must have increased, if indeed it did not originate, 
the pestilence which raged in the squadron ; and, to the shame 
of Elizabeth, it must be recorded that neither tho sick nor 
the wounded— tho sufferers in her cause— over received any 
proper care or treatment at her charges. Elizabeth’s theatrical 
appearance at Tilbury is a picture that has always filled a largo 
space in tho popular eye. ’ Tho spectacle of the great Queen 
endeavouring, at a moment of national crisis, to hoard up a few 
pounds at the sacrifice of tho health of 20,000 seamen is a less 
inspiring one. Yet it should not be forgotten so long as the 
other is remembered. Greater than even her father, she was 


moaner than even her grandfather. 

Yet, although Elizabeth was, on this and other occasions, 
parsimonious to the verge of peril, she possessed 
a largo fund of statesmanlike forethought, and 
she enjoyed the advantage of being served 
throughout her long reign by of unrivalled enterpriso 
and abiKty. To her forethought the country owes tho e«$ab- 
lishment of Chatham Dockyard, which she planted on the alto 
of the present Gjunwharf, ajjid the fortification of tho Medway. 
To her Servants the country owesaniost remarkable extension*, 


ospooially in the Western world, of English maritime umutasoe. 
Much, pf that influence was secured by what, judged by modem 
cano&, ih^ heregard^^ as illegitimate and piratical methods* 
and was won at ^e of Spainr-a power with which* 


xmtil the eve of the 


h tho Annada, England Wan 


nominally at wars which, 'aimo^, • 


continuously, were wag^-hypetf^ adventurers aigainst ^ 
Spanish ,s 0 ttiemehfcs ^n'fhe';'i^^i^phere,^wer6,:WS^ 
equal pe3rl»n!^p;;h^^ E|>aniM^;:;:''WhO';;tha|t,^ 


arid ;htt ' adtnntjwe.: of' $ 

,gairis'wh|%we won,' 

''■.■'minor .'Ways , 
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(litythtt tondoiK'ij'S of tlmt sootion hiul, in pcaoo tinio,gon(‘mlly 
found scojk; in tlio Imsinoss of sinnjjgling or piracy in homo 
wators ; and, in conscfiuonoo, the narrow sons had liecn unsafe, 
and tho rovonucs hml Kiiffore^l greatly. The opening, in South 
and Clontral America and in the Vaeific, of now tielda for 
restloas energy, not ordy drew away from home numbers of 
turbulent spirits, but also, in course of time, returned them, 
infused with <liscipline, hardened by peril, temporcwl by ex- 
perience, and transformed into splendid seamen. Moreover, 
those of them who came back after having done well for 
themselves — and they wore many — reverted no more to their 
old irregular courses. They may have Ixurn, and soinetimos 
certainly were, unscrupulous fellow.s enough while at sea in tho 
presence of a Bpaniard. On their own Devonshire slop(‘K they 
wore honest and public-spiritefl citizens. And, if tho lust for 
adventure still inspired them, it wjis open to them, during tho 
latter part of tho reign, to enter tho (Queen's service, anti to 
fight Spaniards to their heart’s (iontent under tho sanction 
of regularly recognised hostilitiea 

Tho piracies of the Klizaliethan sea horooti lutist, almost 
from tho commoncoment of the reign, have 
l«5on excessively galling to Spahi, and it 
is astonishing that so proud and warlike u 
ceuxitry should have dolayail until 1688 ktforo undertaking 
official reprisals of any serious kind. During his second 
voyage, begun in 1564, John Hawkins (p. 460) more than onwj, 
at the sword’s iwint, obligee! the Spimiards of what is now 
Venezuela to trade with him upon his own . 

terms, his usual method being to umre'.h a 
hundred of his ruffians, fully, furmotl, into any town that 
sought to levy duties of which ho idhC not appreva During 
his t^ird voyage, begun in ,1567«;lii! i'>u;8Uod the same violent 
policy. At Eio do la Hochai was |iipliibit<ed, he 

land^ two hundred mop, took tke towp had 

his own way. As iBim Juan do HUcaj took 

credit to himself for not fatting up<m/imd'^Heilil^ip'''^amsh 
treasure fioot, ho occupied Md fortifiixl an 
tewitoty, and IsihavcKl k iS) arkttary a os to induott 

tho Bpaniards to attack hkii; |t is postdlflo tlmt the Bfnmiards 
; la^av^od badly, Mid it k certain '^hat thdy wore guilty of many 
difUeiti^, but tho: prtwwatioii given • Wfw most flagrant. A 
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little later, when Queen Elizabeth, on the pretence that it was 
contraband of war, had seized a large sum of money destined 
for the Duke of Alva, and when it was generally believed that, 
in revenge, Alva and the King of Spain were endeavouring to 
stir up rebellion in England, English cruisers put to sea in 
such numbers to prey upon Spanish commerce, and did so 
much damage, that the Queen, fearing to bo involved in open 
war, issued a proclamation in which she forbade, not so much 
the depredations as tho purchase by her subjects of the 
proceeds of them. 

Drake’s operations against Spain wore dictated in tho lirst 
instance by personal considerations only. Ho 
*' had lost his fortune in Hawkins’ third voyage, 
and, aware of tho impossibility, and perhaps of tho unreason- 
ableness, of any peaceable arrangement whereby ho might 
obtain compensation, he made the work of securing satisfac- 
tion by force the business of his life for many years. He did 
not take the trouble to pretend that his proceedings wore legal 
On tho other hand, he discreetly kept his projects secret. But 
ho was no worse than many other adventurers of his day. 
Tho lirst craft ho mot mth after his arrival in American 
waters in 1672 was the pirate bark of James Rawse, who 
had just captured a Spanish caravel and sloop, and who 
was glad to join his forces with those of the expedition. 
It is impossible to defend Drake’s descent on Nornbr© de 
Dios, his innumerable captures on land and seoy and his 
various high-handed proceedings; but it is equally impos- 
sible not to admire his undaunted boldness and never-luling 
resource. * 

While Drake was preparing for a now expedition, John 
Oxenharn borrowed tho great freebooter's 
• mantle, and in 1676, lying near the Peikrl 
Islands, took two rich plate ships. He might have got away 
with his prizes, but his own indiscretions led to his capture, 
and it is not surprising that he and all those of his associates 
who were taken, except some boys, were condemned 
Andrew Barker was another of those who, wldl^v 
making ready for more sotIous operationf; bareM SpaifcC He 
eaptor^ seTetal valui^le prizes, and wti^ld hav^^^ 
wi^'hie' gains had not his 'followers ' 
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William Cox succeeded to the command, and took the 
town of Truxillo ; but he lost one of his ships 
in bad weather, and when he returned to 
England ho was not much better off than he had been at his 
departure. Drake, in his voyage of circumnavigation, was 
more tyrannical than he had ever boon before. Ho seized 
Portuguese as well as Spanish vessels, ho sacked towns, he 
robbed private individuals, ho despoiled churches. He made 
himself master of more gold and silver than sufficed to ballast 
his ship, and when ho reached England he was favoured by the 
Queen. But there were not a few personages of consequence 
who, regarding Drake as little better than a common cut- 
throat, declined to countenance him ; and even the Queen was 
constrained to make some kind of reparation when Drake’s enor- 
mities wore fonnally brought to her notice by the Spanish Am- 
bassador, although in her public language she defended him. 

Edward Fenton, in 1582-83, headed another expedition 
which was essentially piratical. Drake’s ex- 
pedition of 1685-86 was loss so, for although 
he went mainly for his own profit, and although there was 
then as yet no war between England and Spain, the groat 
seaman carried with him regular letters of reprisals. George, 
Duke of (Ximberland, and Raleigh, in 1580, were, however, as 
frank pirates at heart as had ever set sail from English har- 
bours, and of all those worthies it may be said that with them 
personal gain and love of excitement provided stronger 
promptings than patriotism or a sense of right. Bpt, while 
we condemn their motives and many of their actions, we must 
not forget that they trained a splendid set of fighting seamen 
for the country, and established traditions of steadfast courage 
which have ever since inspired the British Navy, Nor wore 
their exploits often tainted with deliberate cruelty. 

The naval resources of the kingdom became the snl^ect of 
two very interesting inquiries in the years 
immediately preoeiRng the attempt of the 
Armada. One, made in 1688, was, in efifoot, a 
census of the seafaring po|«iktk>n of England, exclusive of 
Wales, It showed that to>re wore theiit 1,484 aaoasters, 11,616 
mariners, 2,290 fishdrmoh^iMtd^06^^ i® wherrymen, or in 
alM0,265 persons who' soib^ acoustohxod to 

the sea. The other, made in l68lr^8, was a computation 
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compiled by means of certificates, of tbo number of ships in 
England. It showed that there were 182 vessels of 100 tons 
and upwards, 180 of 80 but less than 100 tons, and 1 ,892 of loss 
than 80 tons, or in aU 1,'756. London, with 129, headed the list 
of towns ; Norfolk, with 241, the list of counties. The Cinque 
Ports, it is curious to note, were returned as possessing 220 
vessels, not one of which, however, was of 80 tons or upwards. 

The charges of tho navy at the most critical period of its 
history wore, even if full allowance be made for tho then 
relatively high purchasing power of money, astonishingly small. 
In the year of the Armada tho total payments wore only 
£90,837 2s. 2id. In tho eleven years ending with 1 588 they 
were no more than £248,990 14s. 9d., and at tho end of tho 
period the treasurer had a balance in hand of above £4,000. 

Tho classification of mon-of-war into “rates," or their 
special adaptation for particular duties, was 
not attempted in Elizabeth’s reign ; but in the 
closing years of tho sixteenth century Sir 
Bobort Dudley, commonly called Duke of Northumberland, 
put forward a plan for the rooonstniotion of tho fleet upon 
principles tho general outlines of which wore long after his 
death adopted. Ho proposed tho building of vessels of seven 
types, of which tho first was the galloon, of two complete gun- 
decks, carrying 80 guns ; tho second, tho rambargo, with one 
complete covered gun-deck, carrying 68 guns ; the third, tho 
galizabra, carrying 48 guns ; tho fourth, tho frigate, carrying 
86 guns tho fifth, tho galley, to bo propelled by sweeps, and 
to carry only a few heavy guns ; the sixth, tho galorata ; and 
tho seventh, the passa-volanto. His first four classes booamo, 
roughly speaking, tho first four classes of the ships of tho 
Itoyal Navy of tho Commonwealth ^wriod Sir Iiol»ort tsausod 
to be built for himself a small spoeimen of his proposed 
galloon, and mode a satisfaotory voyage to India; , in 
1694 ; but ho did not carry his projooted reforms )»id 

most of his ideas* remained in a purely theoroUdd;' ‘fSftw 
at the day of his death. They no doubt insfS«»d,,*ofiapi d? tlio 
great oonstructors who followed him, and Wy 

be fulmittod that many of his plans were 
..■^.eonfiwttdd- Tore also'" singulii4%;'ia;a4T^^ 
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wore thou knowa To him ucrtaiul}’ belougn the merit of 
having first publicly lulvocatecl the building of war-ships 
suited for the various services for which experience had 
already begun to show that war-ships were required. Ho 
first grasped the ideas which to-day give us vessels with 
the characteristic qualities of battleships, cruisers, gmi-vossels, 
and despatch-vessels. 

Enoush exploration in the age of Elizabeth is one of the 
main lines of national progress. It is no 
longer a by-path of our history; it is more 
and mf)ro plainly connected with that essential Exploration, 
dovolopment of English life on which our 
empire depended wul depends. For it was in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century that the New World in East and 
West, by sea and land, was fully revealed to our countrymen, 
as it had been disclosed to Italians and Portuguese, to 
Frenchmen and Spaniards in the earlier years of the same 
century ; the excitement, the hopes and fears, the boundless 
expectations, the astonishing achievements which hati gone 
to inspire the heroic ago of the countrymen of Columbus 
and Cortez, of Da Gama and Magellan, were all realised 
over again by the islanders of the Protestant Nortk Under 
Elizabeth our forefathers entered into the fulness of the 
national Renaissance, for which they had. been slowly educated 
since the Tudor dynasty began. 

To foEow Hakluyt's own divisions as we liave foUowod 
them before, we have to look at tho expansion of England in 
throe diteotions— to S. and StE., to N, and N.E., and to West 
On all thoso sides the advance made under Elizabeth is so great 
as to dwarf all earlier effbrts, though it is on the American 
or side that the development is most striking, novel, 

and:' :Y6t oannot forgot that results hardly loss 

lEastem ventures of the 
we taken 

toww^ tifo Setlleiz^ which at last 

.became charter of 1600 

fo he less clearly tho 

Ilhe^rst the discovery 
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of the North Capo of Europe, of the White Sea, and of the 
empire of Muscovy or of Eussia, the opening of Persia, Tartary, 
and Malabar to English trade, the iitnnonse oxten.sion of 
English conuuerce and enterprise on the Mediterranean and 
African coasts, in the Newfoundland fisheries, and in the (iuinca 
slave-market, the partial snceosses and daring achievements 
in the Arctic seas, in the enterprises of a N.K. or N.W, passage 
to Cathay, are of only loss imp()rtanco than the beginnings of 
the American colonics and the Indian dominion ; and taken 
together with those, they explain i)erhaps better than anything 
else, except our literature, why the age of Mlizaboth moans 
more to England thair any other epoch. The victory over 
Spain and the Catholic Reliction, the glory of the Armiula year, 
is itself the outcome of the nation’s development upon and 
over sea, as much as of a healthy, a supremely active life at 
home. It was at this time that England first saw what it 
could do — first laid hold of an imperial ambition. 

I, First, of voyages to S. and 8,E., wo have that of Robert 
Baker to Guinea in October, lf>62, described 
in form of a rhyming chronicle,* which tolls 
the story of the negro robberies of the white men’s merchan- 
dise, and the desperate fight that ensued in some unnamed 
river of the Guinea coast. In his second voyage (Nov., 1563) 
Baker reached La Mina, and hoard the natives talk Portuguese ; 
but he was separated from his ships, and passed some time in 
miserable captivity among the negroes, f 

Public interest in the profitable gold and blacks of Guinea 
was not allowed to slaokea On July 11, 1664, there was a 

* Which »howii the novelty even then of thl« ooiutt and lt« ttCfrtoee to 
Bnglkh eailorM 

Anit rttwing at M 
A Hm wo wipy . . . 

And, ottMng in, wo mo 
A nutitHor hUok atniU, 

Wh<)«« UkenwMi MomM ttt<m to 
But all aa blaok aa etiala* 

Tholr eaptafft mtm ti> nie 
Aa nakmi aa my nait« 

TSitA having wit or honoaty 
To wvw otioe hta 

t Altwtdr, ta votoim iMMuoan Jolin had Imwi Oi* 

*' Oom(NUi 7 of Msrohant Adventarsnt to Onloto” to to 

toiA«sMto»4l whs* riww and toitfwiiw thw# be iMtoi mA to' WftlW a s9ito 
Mtotoof, :a»4 to tofun wliat oemmodltties belMif.. to 0toVtfatoto'''toM)to4.to;^' 
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meeting at Sir William (lerard’s home “ for the setting-forth 
of a voyage ” to that coast, “ the success of which,” wo are told, 
“ in part appearoth by certain relations extracted out of the 
second voyage of Sir flohn Hawkins ” in 1564 The “ success,” 
however, was not withotit a check, one of the vessels being 
blown up, and the flagship, the Minion, beaten off with loss 
by the “ Portugals.” 

Passing by the voyages of Fenner and others,* our next 
memorial, the letter of Thomas Stevens from Goa (157i)), 
mentions English pirates cruising off Madeira and the 
Canaries, who attacked the Portuguese ship in which Stevens 
was sailing; describes the great rolling seas off the Capo of 
Tempests or Good Hope, — ^“the point so famous and feared 
of all men” ; and distinguishes two routes to India from Natal, 
— one by the channel of Mozambique “where ships refresh 
themselves,” the other outside Madagascar (St. Lawrence 
Island) when the season is too advanced for the other course. 

In the ModiteiTancan the Turkey trade was steadily 
pressed forward under Elizabeth, as under 
Henry VIII. In Juno, 1680, the Charter of 
Liberties to English merchants in Turkey is 
formally issued ; a year later, certain disorders committed by 
English freebooters in the Levant are to bo redressed ; at the 
same time occurs the voyage of Lawrence Aldersey to 
Jerusalem and Tripolis. 

Further evidence for this Mediterranean enterprise is 
given us by Hakluyt's “ Notes on the Trade of Algiers and 
Alexandria.” In Algiers, we are told, the surest lodging for a 
Christian is in a Jew’s house : “ for if he have any hurt, the 
Jew shall make it good; so ho taketh great care of the 
Christian,” 

Once more, the journeys of Mr. John Newberie tell a story 
of English intercourse, not only with the 
Levant, but with lands as far distant as **>«*“*• 

* The wortliy enterprliie of fox, in doUvoriHg 266 01irl»tian$ out of 

captivity of tlio Tnrtai at Alaxandrla (Jah. 3, 1377), <»n only bo montionod 
Ixero, tbongK it is, aa a story, one of tho most stelng and brilliant of this 
tiino 1 and in the same way tho intsrostlng ‘‘ Bmbasssgo of Mmund Hogan 
to Morocco'’ (1077) is only to bo noMood for' ths evidcttos it gives of Spanish 
intrigues to prevent any such n^w opmkinieif of ISngllsh enterprise, and of 
previods ISnglish broils with the ^rbaiyt CSbrsalrs and the Kmperor of 
Morocco. 
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Bengul. Newberic started from Falmouth March 11th, 1683, 
and reached Syria in May. His chief pui’poso was trade, and 
for this he foiind Aleppo an excellent centre, 
as ho sends word by George Gill, purser of 
the Tiger. But at Babylon he becomes more 
despondent as to commercial ])rospccts. Beyond Babylon his 
route lay through Bassora to Ormuz, where ho writes “ from 
out of prison, for that, as they say, I brought letters from Don 
Antonio,” the Pretender to the Portuguese Grown, just annexed 
by Philip II. Sent on to Goa to answor, before the Viceroy, 
the various charges brought against him, Newborio mot 
Thomas Stevens, now a protbssed Jesuit, who procured his 
release through the mediation of the Archbishop, and enabled 
him to start a flourishing trade in Malabar. With Newborio 
was also discharged the famous Ralpli Fitch, who tolls us the 
whole story of their persecution at the hands of Italian rivals; 
“for the Italians,” ho adds, "are our grout onoinios for this 
trade,” 

Fiteh reappears later: for the present wo must return 
to the Levant voyages, recorded under the year 168(1, of 
Evesham and Aldorsoy, whoso accounts of the wonders of 
Egypt are especially interesting. Alexandria Evesham found 
' an old thing decayed and ruinated, all vaulted underneath 
for provision of fresh water, which coineth once a year out of 
one of the four rivers of Paradise, called Nilus.” The Court 
of Pharaoh’s Castle reminds him of Gresham’s New Exchange 
in London ; the Pyramids are one of the nine wonders of the 
world, " built, as it wore, like a pointed diamond, four square, 
and the height of them, to our judgment, doth sunnmmt twice 
the height of Paul's steeple ” ; in Cairo itself is ” great store 
of merchandise out of the East Indio.” Aldorsoy, after 
giving us his measurements for Pharaoh’s noodle, and ^Pom* 
poy his pUlar,” discourses pleasantly of "Joseph’s House, a 
sumptuous thing yet standing, having a place to walk In of 
fifty-six mighty pillars, all pit with gold,” and de»erfh<» with 
the accuracy of the witness-box the breadth and ho%hl* 
Pyramids ; " Every of the squares as leng as a man inay 
n poring arrow, and m high as a ekurehf ' 

' : But th^: E^ah merchants^ had 

the 

into' "the'' 
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Struggle of two nations, the passage through the Straits of 
Gibraltar became more and more hazardous.* 

The voyage of John Eldred to Babylon and Bassora 
brings us back to the story of John Nowberio 
and Kalph Fitch. Starting from London in 
their company upon “ Shrove Monday,” ho 
separated from them in Syria, May 1st, 158;i, and traded some 
time in Tripolis, a city “ about the bigness of Bristol,” where 
all Englishmen had to “ abide in one house with their Consul, 
as is the use of all other Christians f»f several nations.” From 
Tripolis, Eldred went (May 21st, 158;)) with a caravan ovttr 
Jjcbanon to Aleppo, and then embarked (May ;)lst) upon 
the Euphrates at Birrah. After a month’s journey ho “ took 
land” again, and crossed a short desert to New Babylon. The 
voyage had to bo made in ilat-bottomod boats for the shallow- 
ness of the water. 

In the desert, our traveller saw the ruins of the anci(;nl. 
city, with the ‘‘ Old Tower of Babel, almost jis high as the 
stonework of Paul's stooplo in London.” Now Babylon on the 
Tigris ho found to bo a “ phwjo of great tratiie iuid a thorough- 
fare from the East Indies to Alo[>po, fumisliod with victiinls 
Irom Mosul, called Ninovoh in old time, which aro brought 
on rafts borne upon bladders of goats’ skins." In 1684 
Eldred was in Bassora, “ built of sun-driod bricks and having 
a good port, where come monthly Bhijw from Onimz, with 
Indian merchandise, which ships aro wjwn together with cord 
made of the bark of dato-troos, having no kind of iron-w'ork, 
save only their anchoiii.” 

Hero Eldred heard of Nowborio's arrest, and after finish- 
ing his business in Bassora, struggled up the rivor for forty- 
four days to Babylon, and Uienco moflo his way back to 
Aleppo overland, with a caravan of four thousand camels, 
noticing on his way the “Bprings of Tar" or bitumen, near 
the Euphrates,” t 

* XhtM, In ItSA w« haw a “traa r«iK»t of a worthy fifcbt laatinir (tva 
loan, parformed in tha voynfte froia Tarfcay by ftva afaipw of Loodon »Ktin<n 
«liw» gattaya and two frliratw of 8|>idti, at l^tatwia, within tha BtiralU.” 
Tb* SsKibih vonolK, thooich '* tntaadiniir only a taamhaat'avoyatttt,” am now 
amad to i^M tooth ; and tloir onooon In tho Noanr waa now kwillnit to mor» 
fnqttent voutnrM in tha Farthov JBiwt, 

t Aftw thli, ht(t drat meant front titio FMaiw 0uU, Kblml nut only madit 
two mom lountaya to Gabyloa on baatnam, bat, " an intu dwiroua to mm* ttai 
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He returned to England early in tlie Armada year, but 
Ralph Fitch, who had left London with him 
in 1583, did not reappear at home till 1591. 
Accompanying Newberie from Aleppo to 
Ormuz, and from Ormuz to Gda, tho follower wont far beyond 
his leader, and was one of the first Englishmen who visited 
for trade or any other object, Bengal, Malacca, and “ all tho 
coast of the East India” His account, of no small value in 
connection with the great exploring movement of his country- 
men at this time, and containing some of tho earliest English 
first-hand notices of the further East, is not without some of 
the spice of quick and humorous observation.* 

Reaching Ormuz, “ down the Gulf of Persia in a ship made 
of boards sewed together with thread of tho husk of cocoas,” 
Fitch tells us about the great Portuguese emporium — “the 
dryest island in the world, with nothing growing in it but 
only salt.” 

On the way to Goa he notices Diu, near tho modern 
Bombay, then “ the strongest town that the Portugals have in 
these parts,” and passing by Chaul, still on tho same journey, he 
relates in a half-bewildered manner the strange customs of tho 
. natives : the veneration of the cow, the horror of killing any 
living thing, the practice of suttee, the burning of the de^ 

At Goa, “ the most principal city that the Portugals have 
in India,” Fitch found things, in spite of the kind offices of 
Father Stephens, so dangerous that he “ determined presently 
to seek liberty rather than for ever to be a slave,” and so, on 
the 5th April, 1585, plunged into tho heart of the 
made his way by Golconda, "where be the 
Old Water," to Agra and the Court of the Great M^p[ at 
Futtehpur. Both these cities he thought “ much greater 


ooontrr,” tcftvolled to Aiitio*^, JexttUilem) and the Sea of Sodosa* ^ 

which, plaoes, heofttae othow h*v» fuhUMt loi*«'di«e<M«wea 

wilto.” 

' • Agslnrt th» Arab thlevoa of 'ttte SSn^rStw' h«' , 
foe tboy do fooe it mnoh." Ho .hi«ittth7:;:4**eti0d 
“» fciiBdof orufty poopU wbw*' 

; b«^.. none .Jihe. »eia, ,aAd '' 

■ aad .diMombitog 

'ysittfij^: tipoa,a 

.tbs'- "'Beotlo tot®;' 'W® 
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London ” ; they inflamed his desire to see more ; and while 
Newberio started for Lahore, “ determining thence to go for 
Persia,” he gladly obeyed his superior’s order to visit Bengal 
and Pegu, and sailed down the Jumna and the (langes to the 
mouth of the Hoogly. Merchants from (Jhina and Tartary, 
Fitch tells us, wore to bo seen in numbers down in the bay of 
Bengal, the latter “ apparelled with woollen clothes and hats, 
white hosen and boots of Muscovy or Tartaria.” 

In Pegu wo hear of the lake dwelling.s, the palanquins, the 
houses built on piles, the boat-huts, and the white elephants 
of the natives and their king. Travelling inland, Fitcih 
met juiother concourse of Chinese merchants; but though 
now so near, ho did not go on to the Celestial empire. Turn- 
ing south to Malacca, he saw there the famous fort built by 
Albucpiorquo in 1512-13, and noticed with some surprise 
the iminenso energy and vtist ox{)ondituro of the Portuguese 
in maintaining their East Indian tru<le and empire. 

On March 29th, 1688, Fitch turned buck from Malacca, his 
furthest point, and slowly made his way first to Pegu and 
Bengal, then to Ceylon, where ho soorns to have seen the 
Portuguese fort at Colombo, and to Malabar, where ho tolls us 
“ how popper groweth,” and how the Nairs, or fighting caste 
of Calicut, “ have always wars with the Portugak.” Thence 
ho retraced his steps to Onmiz, the Euphrates, and Aleppo, 
making a special journey to visit Mwsul, “ near to Nineveh, all 
ruinated and destroyed,” and arriving again in England on 
April 29th, 1691, after eight years of absence. 

The last of these voyages to 8. and S.IS.* which need be 
noticed here is that of Eayniond and Lancaster 
round the Capo of Good Hoiw in 1601 ; and 
wo may add a mention of the naval expeditions to the West 

* A very lanife nombae ara xaoordad in Hokloyt'a oollaottoa wbioh contain 
points of intaroat, but wUloli. moat be omittad hem, as thsm Is only spaos to 
notios mprasantatiTa journeys. Hot the nainttivM of WiUiam Kuddia’s 
voyage In 1083, of Jamas Waidb*! In lost), of ftayaolds' and Baniars la 1081, 
of Bunrottirh'H In the lama year, and of the Karl of Omnbarland's fleet in lOtH 
—all to the west ooaat of Africa, Alao the IbaTantiiM foomeys of Henry 
Austell tu 1088, of Blohard, Wn^ la ItbO, vritk thsfr trloedn^ demriiitlans of 
Htambonl, *<to be preferred hafOM iU the ollf es Knroiw,*’ the patents of 
IS88 for the Guinea trade, of 1888 Itr th* SarMWy oommaroa, and tho sm- 
baaaage of Henry Koberis, with itha ^lots and dooummiw, to 

Hotaooo in the same jftm, 138.1-8, 

VV2 
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African coast, and to tlie “ South quarters of the world outside 
the Straits,” especially in 1689, 1590, and 1591, which gave 
England the heroic episode of the last fight of Kichard 
Grenville in the Revenge. 

Ralph Fitch had won a name chiefly by overland travel ; 
Raymond and Lancaster’s venture was entirely luaritiiiie. 
Leaving Plymouth on April 10th, 1591, they made, like Cabral 
in 1500, a wide sweep westward to Brazil to avoid the cui’rcnts 
of the African coast, doubled the Cape with some difliculty 
after a meeting with “ certain black savages, very bnitish, who 
would not stay,” and were then nearly wrecked upon the 
shoals of Madagascar, but just saved by a bright moonlight 
night. 

After touching at some of the Moorish sottlemonts along 
the East African coast, the English crew found rest and 
shelter at Zanzibar, in spite of the treachor}’-, the “ false and 
spiteful dealing of the Portugals,” and thonco “ sot forward for 
the East India,” steering for Capo Comorin, “the headland 
of the Main of Malabar,” moaning there to lie off and on for 
ships from Ceylon, Bengal, Malacca, China, and Japan, " which 
ships are of exceeding wealth.” In May, 1692, they reached 
the Capo; by June 1 they wore close upon Sumatra, when 
winter camo upon thorn “with much contagious weather,” 
and they had to lie up till the end of August. Then sailing 
on to Malacca, they took a rich galleon, laden, among other 
things, with “ counterfeit stones from Venice, to deceive the 
rude Indians withal." 

Returning to Ceylon, Lancaster was forced by his men to 
take advantage of a current “ that would set them off to the 
southward from all known land," and to make % straight 
course for England by the Cape of Good Hope. Prolonged 
calms near the line hindered a quick return. To escape the 
misery of these delays, Lancaster bent away westward to die 
American “ Indies,” and it was not till May 24th, 1694, that be 
landed at Rye in Sussex, bringing the news “flwm aorb© 
Portugals which he took ” that the Coast of Clbinail^d 
lately discovered to the latitude of 69°, and the aeafoubd.ff^ 
open to the northward, giving great b©t>o 
and NorfbrWest passages. 

^ other. .South Atlantic, oiif 

of 1691, 
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fought his last fight, and of which Walter Halcigh wrote 
the story, is the only one that ought, or is 
likely, to be rcineinbered. The rest are of 
purely coiniuorcial and military interest; but the stand ma<le 
by the lievewje oft* the Azores, so well known from Tennyson’s 
famous ballad, is one of the most splendid feats of English 
seamanshij) and daring in this age of Elizabeth. 

The great and permanent result of these triumphs of 
English enterprise and daring, by the overland as well as by 
the maritime routes to the East and South-East, was the 
Association for trading with India formed in London in 
which, as the East India Company,* received its (dmrter 
from Queen Elizabeth in IGOO, and which was certainly 
inspired to a great extent by the corresponding su(tc(%ses of 
the Dutch in those last years of the (jentury. \Vh(^ne.v(*r 
and wherever they had broken up the exclusive hold of 
Spaniards and rortugucso in the East Indies, Englishmen 
might hope to follow ; and the heroic ago of English 
exploration, the ago of Elizabeth, did not pass before the 
first stop had been takem towards that last and greatest 
of European dominions in the Indian which was fore- 
shadowed in the visits of Newberie and Ralph Fitch, of Drtiko 
and Cavendish, of Lancaster and the unlucky adventure! « 
of 1696. 

IL Of voyages to the North md North-East, wo have alnjaxly 
seen the new beginning made under Edward VI. (p. 217), and 
wo have traced the dovelopmont of this line of enterprise 
throughout the Tudor period to the end of Mary’s reign (p. 
227). At that point wo had to leave Anthony tlenkinson on his 
jouniey ** from Moscow to Boghar in Bactria,” upon the l>auks 

♦ ,£»0,00() woro «fth«orlb«d far tiia ladiaa Oomiiatty ia only four 
ymrH after the Dutch, lit 1505, had seat their ^rst fleet to the Spice Islands. 
The Qumm's hesitation al>ottt n^rantlni; a chatter for land lucd claimed 
in monopoly by Spain (and Tortuifai), was rcmovctl by a list of OKJontcies In 
the Boat, to which the Bpaniards could not protend : were they to bar 
Bnjclishmen ** from the use of the wt, wide, and inftultely open Ocean Sea 1 
'The EX.O. Charter of UKk) was for fifteon yearn It empowered the Company 
to trails to all places Ih India unclaimed by other Christian nations, to btiy 
land for factories, to tnako bye-laws, etc. Ite first fleet was sent out in 
leOl, umlor Bit .Tames Ismosstar# Uie like only sncoeiwfut 

ship of 151)1. He made a treaty with the of Aohtm in Humatra, Kahtod 
l>emMon to build a factory in the bdaud, and, in alliance with the Dutoti, 
attacked the PortugueiN^* 
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of the Oxus. Now, while all imknoAvn to him a now rei"n 
had begun in England, ho was steadily 
pushing on towards the Tartar capital, which 
he reached December 23rd, 1 558, after a brush 
with roving brigands. 

In Boghar, we are told, a third part of the city was for 
merchants and markets, “ for there is yearly groat resort of 
merchants, which travel in caravans from the countries 
adjoining, as India, Persia, Balkh, and Russia.” In time past, 
adds Jonkinson, there was trade from ththay to i!f)ghar, but 
it was now trifling. Anthony then describes the groat 
commercial routes crossing Bactria, and the commodities 
brought from and returned to China, India, Persia, and 
Russia He was chagrined to find that all the gold, jewels, 
and spices of the South passed “ to the ocean sea,” and that 
“the veins where all such things are gotten” were “in the 
subjection of the Portugals.” The Chinese trade also was 
not active, as the caravMagJrom Cathay were then in danger 
from border warfare; "and when the i^y thither is clear, it is 
nine months’ journey.” 

So, giving up all idea of reaching the furthest East, 
Jenkinson now tried to go South into Persia; but he was 
comjKjUcd to turn back, and, in the company of envoys from 
the Baotrian Soldans to C^iar Ivan the Terrible, at bust reached 
“ Mare Caspiura ” (April 23rd, 1560), after more than six weeks’ 
travel over the Steppes. Here he found the bark he cam© in, 
but neither anchor, cable, nor sail “ Nevertheless we brought 
hexnp with us and spun a cable ourselves, with the rest of our 
tackling, and made us a sail of cloth of cotton. And while 
devising to make an anchor of wood of a cart-wheel" thee© 
came a boat from Astrachan with two anchors, which 
supplied the want, and so, "with the said six ambasswloM# 
and twenty-five Russes, which had been slaves a long t&n6 
Tartaria,” the daring Englishmen set out across thia 
.inlandsea.* 

' H« toit hi* mohor in a hni IhattA it 

'Otiap***, Sh* 'Tartar* attoh;:'Ba*rr*U#4” 

aartaiiri^ owr naTlsattos, w« Rial 

OhrirtiaB*, 

liar ' to 
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Reaching Astraclian on the 28th ^May, after fifteen days’ 
sail, the travellers remained there till June 10th " preparing 
boats to go up against the stream of Volga.” Jenkinson’s 
attempt to do a little (piiot trading at this time was a failure, 
and he seems to have despaired of the overland eominerco 
with Persia altogether. In any case, he thought, the Caspian 
route was hopeless. On Juno 10th, 1559, under an escjort from 
the Czar, ho started for Moscow with the company committed 
to his charge, and on September 4th ho came before Ivan IV. 
Jenkinson’s venerable beard, which a later story <leclarod ho 
could wind three times round himself, was a special delight 
to the “ English ” emperor ; he was said to stroke it like a holy 
relic. However this may be, the Czar’s {lersonal favour to the 
London trader was a mainstay of the alliance of the two courts 
and countries. 

Returning to England to report his discoveries to the 
comiJany ho served — the Merchant A<lvcnturors tnuling inU) 
Russia-^onkinson started for the East once again on May 14th, 

1661, furnished with letters from the (.iuoon to Ivan IV., and 
to the Shah, or Grand Sophio, of Persia ; as well as with a 
“remembrance” from the Company suggesting eertain ex- 
plorations, as of the North-East passage, with a view to fiirther 
trading profits. 

Reaching Moscow on August 20th, and receiving a cordial 
welcome from the Czar, ho sot out for Persia on April 27th, 

1662, “by the groat river of Volga,” crossed the Caspian’ 
reached Derbend on August 4th, and soon after wintered 
Hyroania and Persia, passing the mythical Alexander’s 
“Wall of Gog-Magog” on the way; thence ho was sent 
on to the Court of the Shah at Casben, by way of Tauris 
(Tabriz), Endangered here by the rivalry of Turks and 
Venetians, Jenkinson was not well received — called on 
unbeliever,* and put in danger of his life. But the King 
of Hyrcania befriended him steadily, and on March 20tli, 
166$, ho was dismissed unharmotl and made his way back 

<ixoept tt b» anderrmtud,” and s Utt.af Iwcdwins; mtioM aod 

<»f tiu ttnat tivm that Ml lato itioad Vvljta, whone soiwoe 

“'tuwr Novgorod,” and It* iu« relatod 

wltli ■■ ,■ 

. * “ They til -Moo dlfchy 

Ip^ophctei, Mtttwinofe and MartMallli* . (All, th* 0hl^ woit.) 
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tx> the Caspian, seizing various chances that occurred on 
the way of opening up an English commerce in Georgia. 
He had traded for Ivan as well as for his own company, 
and on his return to Moscow (August 20th, 1663), he easily 
gained from the Czar the reward of a new “ privilege ” for 
his fellow-countrymen in Russia, as extensive as the charter 
he htid won from the King of Hyrcania. On September 28th, 
1564, ho was again in London, and he did not return to 
Russia till the summer of 1566 — perhaps his “great and 
extreme dangers, of loss of ship, goods, imd life,” may have 
been in part the cause of this. 

Jonkinson is the greatest, perhaps, of all our overland 
travellers in the Elizabethan age ; at any rate ho is the un- 
questioned leader of English enterprise in Russia and the 
North-East; and the subsequent narratives of his servants 
and successors in Muscovite, Persian, and “Tartarian" trade and 
exploration may for the most part be taken as reflections of 
his own account, only adding unimportant details. No one 
else goes so far into Central Asia; no one else enjoys an equal 
experience, or shows the same commanding energy of thought 
and action, on this side.* 

Jonkinson’s third journey (1566-67) is mainly of diplo- 
matic interest, its main achievement is the new mercantile 
privilege gained from Ivan on September 22nd, 1567, and it 
is to be connected with the Act of 1566 from the English |ddie 
“for the discovering of new trades,” which expressly ■ 

Media, Persia, Armenia, Hyrcania, and the Caspian Sea ankong 
the parts to which the Muscovy Company’s monopoly ex- 
tended. 

In the same way Thomas Randolph’s Embassage to the 
Czar in 1568 is mainly concerned with the new trading 

* Thtu the rojraffeintoPemlaof ThoAMAIoook, who wm killed there, and 
of Blohard Ohelnie, who eatried da hit woric (.1 108-64>, le only e venioft el eeilaie 
of the InoldentH that followed upon Jeaklaion’t lett journey ; tt threxmi ln»h 
light on one point— the “ vioiout living " of aome of ttw BogUth meeolHKfttlr 
whioh hid made them to be “ oonnted wonn than the HtuuiM." ' /Tfie traw^ . 
and letteni of Arthur Bdwatdu and Blohard ITohiuon are evideno* of a idew: . 
bat eteady extension of BagUth eommeioe' in. Bbzida^.aiid et 
English knowledge npon the AiiatlO trade roateut'hot titey ' 
and 'the ourlotis aooomt by Howtham. and' Bparke ol .their, : 

w^«ray>to:^e latorior of European 

“Mono ot 'the p•r^eet^’^aWlli!.M(ki9^ 
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“ privilege,” the most interesting claTiso of which decluves that 
“ when the Company send to the discovery of (Jathaya (China), 
they shall be licensed to repair unto this country of Russia, and 
have such conducts and guides, vessels, men, and victuals as 
they shall stand in need of.” That such an attempt wius in 
2 ^roparation at this time wo see from a commission given by 
Randoljih in 15()8, aiipointing three i)cr.sons — James Rassar- 
dino, James Woodcock, and Richard Brown — “in a voyage 
of discovery to bo imwlo by them for searching of the sea,” 
from the River Petchora t«) the Kast wards, but no serious 
attempt was made t(.) realise this till 1 5<S0. 

The next group of documents in Hakluyt’s collection refers 
to Arthur Edwards’ fourth vf)yiige into Persia, and is full ot 
revelations of difficulties as to the prnctiffal working of tho 
Persian* venture — tho Shah’s hftters being often rogard<-d“ but 
as a straw in tho wind.” 

In 1671-72 wo come ba^tk to Anthony Jenkiuson, — re- 
storing tho good understanding that had boon for a time 
broken between England and Russia, obtaining tho rolotiso of 
English merchants who had offendod tho Oxar, and pwauiring 
tho renewal of tho old mercantile privileges. Tho ovil doings 
of tho Company’s agents, ho doclaros, hacl boon the solo cause 
of the rupture. 

This is tho last time that Anthony a 2 )iHjars prominently 
in the history of English exploration, and Hakluyt hero ap- 
pends a list of tho countries visited by him since his first 
important jounioy began on October 2nd, 1640, before tho 
(loath of Homy VlII. All tho wostem lands of Europe ho 
had “thoroughly travelled”; ho had been’ through the Ijovant 
seas and in all tho chief islands of the same, in many 
parts of (Iroeeo, through tho length and breadth of 
Syria, in North Africa, in Norway, Lapland, and tho Arotio 
Ocean — while no Western of his day had anything like tho 
same personal knowledge of Russia, Northern Persia, and 
Turkestan. 

A.i th« timo Tturborrlll^ writem lionx^ 

oompUkint ol luid poo|^U 

** Wild itm m ^ EtMn {ft 
Kw?d ttUtfioo whtelt Ii# th« rtuU, imtl 

iitiiU nt hornet, to hii# f rlonrtu, “ anti 
ocmtt not thoid tjarbaroaci to ooo.** 
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With 1580 wo como to a resuiription of the serious 
attempts to find the North-East passage — this 
”**pm^^* time by Arthur Pet and Charles Jaekraan, 
who, starting on May 30th, and keeping pretty 
steadily in latitude 70°, passed between Nova Zombla and the 
mainland, coasted the island of Vaigats, and were then 
stopped: “Winds wo had at will, but ice and fog against our 
wills, if it had pleased the Lord God otherwise.” The results 
of the voyage were painfully disappointing. Both as to the 
North-East and North-West pas.sagos the confidence and 
hopes of students at homo wore in exactly inverse proportion 
to the practical chances of success, and oven to the amount of 
discovery realised in those directions. 

With the death of Ivan the Terrible (1584) the English 
traders and travellers in Bussia fell under a cloud; Dutch 
interlopers began to thoaton the English monopoly, and in 
spite of embassies like those of Sir Jerome Bowes, of Jerome 
Horsey, of Giles Fletcher, the Muscovite empire now ceased 
for many years to be an English high-road to the further 
East and a main field of English commerce.* 

III. Lastly, of voyages to the West, to America, we have a 
groat and representative collection in Hakluyt 
Voyage* Wertward. ^ number of Other notices, and it 

is, of course, in this direction that we must look for the most 
distinctive and prominent achievements of English exploration 
and the first movements towards English colonisation in the 
age of Elizabeth. 

First of all, tfe have to deal with a series of trading 
ventures, such as those of John Hawkins; in 
1562 and 1664, and of Eoger Bodenham in 
1664. Hawkins’ " third imfortunate voyage ” of l567-6iJ, SW 
the story of an attempt like that of 1664 to force the Sp^s^ 
settlements in the West Indies to trade yrith hipi 
slaves, in face of King Philip's prohihh»<m. : 
insolonoe of the English oaptain- ’“fordhig. ; 
merce ” was not now so (Ktmplotely stieeei^jfi^':.# 
voyages. But, though 'fbilea/ln hiso«kikine«d|^^ 
the coast of Florida, noticed ■ imd 
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the “ sobbing ” crocodilos of tbo Rio do la Haeha, fonnod the 
conclusion that “labourers, not loiterers,” wore necessary to 
inhabit new countries, and observed the “ mystery of tobacco, 
and the virtue thereof.” Not only was gold and silver plenti- 
ful in Florida, ho reported, but uni(jorns flourished there most 
I’omarkably. To settle and colonise this country woxild bo an 
“ attoini)t reepusito for a prince of power”; the increase from 
cattle alone, without counting the i)rocious metals, would raise 
profit sufficient. 

Two famous expeditions to (.!entral America, immediately 
following, are related in Hakluyt, both from English and 
Spanish accounts —the first voyage of Framds Drake to 
Nombro de Dios in 1572, and the last voyage of John 0.xen- 
harn “over the isthmus of Darien” in 1575. 

Drake, the Spaniards declared, was r(ipulsc<l in his attack, 
but gained groat plunder by his seizure of the 
treasure mules on their way from ranama; *' 

and by his burning of the “ House of (Jro.ssos ” ho was said 
to have destroyed 200,000 “ducats in merchandists.” * 

Oxonham, who mot the fate which would infallibly have 
befallen Drake if ho had over been taken, fell 
into Spanish hands in trying “ that which o»aitMn. 
never any man before ontorprisofl” Hiding his ship under 
boughs and earth in a little cove on the Atlantic side of the 
isthmus, ho wont some twelve leagues inland till ho came to 
the watershed of a river that flowed into the Pacific. Then, 
making a pinnace 45 feet long, to carry himself and his men, 
ho sailed down into that " Spanish ” or " Southern ” Sea which 
few, if any, Englishmen hatl over entered before. Here ho 
reaped a rich harvest of plunder, but trying to return by the 
way ho hod come, ho was ptirsued, and his route up stream 
(iisoovorod by the " feathers of hens” that canto floating down 
from his boat. Taken prisoner with most of his men, ho 
suffered as a pirate at Lima, while King FhiUp, in alarm at 
the new daring of the English huooaneeis, " built galleys to 
keep the seas.” 

With all tills praetical energy westwards there was 

* TaU bnookneerins of ooniM goitig Ott wbfb nominally NabHlNted 
bfttWMn tho Uonrt* iMallm, IIshIm snd tnoot of oth«r 

PfitaflisH itdvmttaron! Ht this Umo w«^ kiStlUd, m by tih« Hpaniards Mimply 
M ptnttea 
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naturally a good deal of speculation. Before Martin Frobisher 
resumed Cabot’s attempts in the direction of a North-West 
passage, the feasibility of this scheme had been eagerly dis- 
cussed, and a national interest was now aroused which had 
been quite wanting in earlier time, when the project had been 
broached under the first Tudors by learned men. 

Thus wo have Humphrey Gilbert’s discourse to prove a 
passage by the North-West to Cathay and the East Indies, which 
undertakes to show, first by authority and second by experi- 
ence, that this passage existed, and that the opening of it had 
been already made. In this the writer revives arguments 
alleged for the North-East passage by Anthony .Fcjukinson, 
answering them one by one in favour of the less tried, and so 
more hopeful, Western experiment.* 

From this theorising we come to tho most important of 
those achievements which suggested and 

ProMfflier. supported ft. Tho three voyages of Martin 
ITrobisher, in 1B76, 1677, and 1678, “for the search of tho 
North-West passage,” though they came far short of their 
ultimate object, resulted in a great extension of English and 
European knowledge along tho coasts of Labrador, Greenland, 
and the American side of the Arctic Basin. Ho first started 
from Greenwich on Juno 13th, 1676. Sighting laud on tho 
28th July, “supposed to be Labrador, with great store of ice 
about,” the admiral named it Meta Incognita, and coasted it 
steaddy till tho 26th August ; on the 19th ho had sight of the 
country people — tho Esquimaux of tho far North of America 
and of Greenland. Trustmg the natives too much, five of 
the Englishmen were made prisoners, and all oiforts to regain 
them were futile. Equally disappointing was the “ hope of tho 
passage.” 

The next year (May Slst, 1677) Frobisher started again 

^ Eiohftrd Wilhw aUo wrote to tine name ©ffeoi A.t way, rtto, (1) 

N.KJ. and N.W. aokejnee then looked an feaalbU m tike and , Md 
looked 100 yearn before. With tk© auooeeaee of Dba Da 
and Magellan, in the near paet, tdxe platw of WiHdughhyv ^ 
or of Jenkinaon did not seem ab all imptmAhh j aid (^) l&hhfh 
thomwilvee failed, they led to a groat deal of imoidantdl 
with Ruusla, the Newfoundland Fleheriet, and ^ ! 

N^-'aad N.W, Even the Amerfoan Ck)iohIei 
^ N,W* atbempti* ; 
for JC^radof and 
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•with a larger shiji, “ for the further discovering of the way to 
Cathay.” On J uly 4th ho sighted the coast, near the landfall of 
the previous year, mountainous and forbidding, within strong 
barriers of ice and snow ; passing through the strait named 
after himself, and searching anxiously for traces of gold, he 
took possession of the country (20th July, 1577) and loaded 
the ship with stones and earth supposed to contain jirecious 
ore. For ho and his men expected “ a much more benefit out 
of the bowels of the Septentrional ]>arallels” (or Arctic circle) 
than had ever boon dreamt of. The natives proved cpiite 
hopeless, and on the 2:3rd August, as the “ maxe” of ice ahead 
seemed impenetrable, Frobisher turned back for England with 
the cargo which it was hoped would reward the advonttire, but 
which was only, as Hakluyt sorrowfully admits, to add another 
to the proofs “ that all is not gold that glistencth.” 

The third voyage was a more sustained and serious, but 
not a more successful, attempt. Frobislu.T had first sailed in 
157G with two tiny barks of twenty-five and twenty tons 
apiece; now, in 1578, in the now hope of ononnous profits 
from the golden ore of Meta Incognita, a fleet of fifteen sail 
w«is prepared. The queen herself boro a share of the expense, 
the sons of many of the English gentry emltarked iis volun- 
teers, and 100 men wore specially picked to form the (jolony, 
with throe ships ; the other twelve were to take in loads of 
the ore and to come back at once. The first English vision 
of a private El Dorado for the nation’s peculiar benefit placed 
it to the north of Labrador. 

On Juno 20th, 1578, Frobisher sighted the high and 
craggy laud of Friesland, covered with snow and “foggy mists,” 
and after great difficulty in entering “ his own straits,” came 
at last to the “wished port” in the Countess of Warwick’s* 
Sound. Fogs and icebergs had boon very dangerous, how- 
ever; and tlio weather continued so nnigh, and the "dis- 
tempemturo of the country so plainly declared,” that in spite 
of the discovery of a now sound, nmning into Frobisher’s 
Straits, the North-West passage again proved insoluble. The 
supposed gold of the islands (to the north of the straits now 
etdlml Hudson’s), turned to bitter disapiwintinent on the final 
return homo ; and the belief in this l^[uitnaux treasure-house 
grow dim — a significaat silentio is preserved by all ac«!ountH 

* boAUij', Earl of Wamtok, hwl baen ono of hU moal lltmml jiAtmuK, 
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about the use made of the cargo, -which at stai'ting had 
almost superseded the passage itself in men’s minds, as the 
main object of the voyage: finally, the natives returned to 
their old treacheroiis tricks. The plan of the colony -was 
given up,* and Frobisher, after building a little house in the 
Countess of Warwick’s island, and "garnishing it with trifles, 
to allure the people to some familiarity, against other years,” 
sailed for England on August 3rd, still firmly persuaded that 
his scheme was feasible. 

In the early part of the voyage the admiral had hoped 
that the passage lay through the present Hudson’s Straits; 
and if ho had followed his inclinations, ho would, at any rate, 
have discovered the greatest of American bays, the largest 
inland sea of the New World. But to his duty as a trader 
he saerifieed his hopes as a discoverer. 

We have not space here to do more than notice the 
sensible suggestions for colonisation given by Richard Hak- 
luyt to gentlemen who went with Frobisher, or the memorials 
of the Brazil trade which fonn a transition from the extreme 
North to the extreme South, from Frobisher’s failure in the 
North-Wost passage, to Drake’s success in the South-West 
The greatest and most famous of Elizabethan voyages is 
certainly that of the Pelwan or Golden Hind 
*' "into the South Sea, and thence about the 
whole globe of the earth,” between 1677 and 1680. It was 
the first English encircling of the world; it brought home 
moro treasure than any other single venture of the time ; it 
wafi supposed to have explored the Northern Pacific and the 
Californian coast beyond the furthest of any other nation* 
The moral effect of Drake’s achievement upon the nation 
was in its way only second to that of the viotoj^ ov€Ht tibe 
Most Famous and Invincible Armada of 1688, 

Ijeaving Plymouth on December 18th, 1677, with flye 
ships and one hundred and sixty-four gmtlem^ and 
the admiral, "giving out his pretended wya^ for 
first hung about the^ Afoioan' ooaSt till: 
then stru^ across 
olvknd—to Brazih 'and-sighted 

OftiitkiA Featon aad oiSisr 
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April 5th, 1578. Disappointed of finding a good harhonr 
“■within the river of Plato,” bnt noticing on the coast foot- 
marks of “people of groat statiu’c,” the squadron coasted 
southward to Port St. Julian, in Patagonia, whore was still 
standing a grim relic of earlier explorers, “ the gibbet whicdi 
we supposed to be where Magellan did execution upon his 
rebellious company.” Uy a curious fatality, Drake did not leave 
this gloomy spot without adding another tragedy: Thomas 
Doughty was hero executed for “ actions tending to mutiny,” 
and the crows were sworn afre.sh to obedience and unity, 
every one receiving the Sacrament upon it. 

On August 20th, 1578, the fleet entered Magellan’s Straits, 
and after slowly threading their way through its c(tld and 
desolate windings, passed through on September Oth into 
the (Iroat South Sea, that wonderful Pacific which had first 
revealed the diflbronco between America and India, the true 
bulk of the earth, and the proportion and distribution of the 
Ocean tracts by the side of the terra Anna of the world. 

Driven south of the straits by storms into latitude 65“,* 
Drake soon recovered himself, and, running rapidly north, 
found to his surprise that Peru, instead of lying “tm the 
general maps have described” north-w'est (of the Straits of 
Magellan) trended to east north-east, “ whereby it appeareth 
that this part hath not been tnily reported by twelve deuces 
at the least.” 

Off the coast of Chili, the Blnglish took up an Indian in a 
canoe, who, taking them for Spaniards, told them of the where- 
abouts of one of the groat Peruvian treasure-ships, »ukI piloUxi 
them to Valparaiso, where they seized a huge booty. Thence 
Drake coasted on to Lima, which ho found (February 13th, 
1679) “most secure, having never been assaulted by enemies,” 
and in rifling the ships in the fwrt [Callao], the buccaneer chief 
got what was worth more than the plunder of his twelve captive 
merchantmen — ^news of the Gmifuego, the great treasure- 
galleon, which had .just started for l?aita. The Kngliah hurried 
after her— only to And that she had gone on to Panama, "whom 
our general still pursued” and about "three of the clock” 
John Drake sighted her the inptheed. By six the 

* Wb«p« MW SB wUpw et llM 18th), sVwufc wh!«h 

Unvltih noUaed, Imisiix our ntuto unr 
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Pelican was up with her. Throe guns brought down her 
inizen, and she struck with all her riches — “ thirteen (ihests 


full of Royals of plate, eighty pounds weight of gold, and 
twenty-six tons of silver.” The cargo was carefully trans- 
ferred, and then the English admiral “ cast oft'this Cacafuego,” 
and putting into shore, lightened several passing ships of a 
good deal of their inconvenient wealth ; then, thinking “ Her 
Majesty would rest contented with this service,” ho began to 
think of return — not by Magellan’s Straits for fear both of 
Spanish reprisals and stormy weather, but by the Moluccas 
and the Capo of Good Hope. 

But to get to the Moluccas, Drake conceived that he must 
take a “ Spanish course ” by the far North, across the Pacific. 
Accordingly, from the IGth of April to the 8rd of Juno ho 
kept on till he was “ in 42“ towards the Arctic Pole,” and his 
men, “ grieviously pinched with the cold, eomplainc<l of the 
extremity thereof.” Finding the land “ covered with snow ” 
ho dropped down into 38“, “ in which height it pleased God 
to send us into a fair and good bay.” The people of the 
country showed themselves, and being “courteously entreated" 
by the English, who “ bestowed on them necessary things to 
cover their nakedness, supposed them to bo gods, and woijild 
not be persuaded to the contrary” — a curious case of in- 
vincible ignorance. They went so far in this that their kir^ 
resigned his crown and kingdom into Drake’s hands — “ Which 
thing ho thought not meet to reject,’' and so received "to 
the use of Her Majesty.” The country— the California of 
our maps— he called Now Albion, and at his departure set 
up a monument of his visit and overlordship, being convinced 
the Spaniarrls had never been there, "neither; did ever dis- 
cover by many degrees to the Southwards.” : : 

From this point the PeUacm struck across the op^ 
till the 18th October, 1679— "which day we fell with,iiSeit*& 
islands,” in 8® North— and so threadmg herway 
islands of the West Pacific, reached tw MoluecM ^ ^ 


vember 14th. Here, like the Californian' King, '4^, . 

.Tffimate oftered, or was 'supljcacd: , 

kingdom to the service' 

'^ik;c(^e in, person 
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hope for great things in the future for national enterprise 
with such allies in the East Indies — “ enemies to the Portugals, 
sovereigns over seventy islands, and chief of all the Moluecus.” 

Between Tomato and Java, while stooi’ing his way among 
the dangerous shoals and reefs of the Arohipt'lago, Drake ran 
upon a rock (January 9th. 1580), but got oft‘ again after eight 
hours of terrible suspense, the wind clianging from starboard 
to larboard, “ iis it wore, in a moment, by the special gi-ace of 
God.” In Java the Greater ho was well received, but learning 
that not far off there wore “such groat ships as ours,” resolved 
to hasten forward to the Gape “ of the Portugals,” “ of Tem- 
pests,” or “ of Good Hope,” which was the first land sighted 
after leaving “ India.” Even here Drake would not land, but 
only noted “the report most false that it is tins most dangerous 
Capo of the World,” though in truth it was “a most stately 
thing, tho fairest wo saw in the whole circiumfereiu^o of the 
earth.” 

On tho 3rd November he was again in England : the first 
English, tho third European, captain who had 

“ ciivled oceiin's plain prof<mn(l, 

And girdlod earth in one eoiitinuonH ronnd.” 


The Pelican became, like Nelson’s Victory in after days, a 
sacred and historic vessel, preserved at lioptford for the 
wondering admiration of sightseers. Drake himself was 
knighted, and bocaiuo the undisputed loader of English 
navigators, explorers, and dare-devils in tho deepening struggle 
with Spain and tho Catholic Reaction, For by his voyage ho 
had claimed an absohitoly world-wide expansion for hits 
peopla He had asserted, as well os one man and one Heet 
cpuld assort, the empire of the seas for England, or at least 
right to struggle for such empire — tho right of great and 
tinique success. He had thrown down the gauge to Magellan's 
Southerners. For his island, for the Teutonic North, for the 
mm who wore struggling against'’%ain Mat! against Rome, ho 
had been the first 


« — » to 0?;^ to tlwto WMto# t>£ tide 


'gpv^viiii to be'''<^n 


the impulse ho had 
voyage, reported by Hakluyt, 
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of Edward Fenton and Luke Ward in 1582, and in a number 
of subsequent attempts to reach the Indies, not by the 
Northern, but by the Southern routes, as well as in the new 
schemes for definite colonisation in the Now World. 

The first signs of this last development may be traced 
back to 1578, to the patent granted for six 
First Signs of years to Sir Humphrey Gilbert for the “ plant- 
mg of our people in America ; but no serious 
result followed upon these till 1583, when Gil- 
bert himself sailed with five ships and 2(10 men (June 11th).*' 
Here wo enter upon the second period of English inter- 
course with the New World — the ago of settlement and 
conquest, following that of discovering voyages and pirate 
raids. The disastrous result of this first venture ought not to 
blind us to its significance as the first step towards the 
possession of North America by the English race. 

On the 3rd August the fleet anchored off the coast of 
Newfoundland, and after taking possession for (ijueen Elizabeth 
(August 6th, 1683), sailed forward to Capo Breton “ on a fair 
evening, yet not without token of storm.” 

On the 29th the tempest broke on them with dense fog ; 
the flagship ran aground, and perished : and so frightful was 
the outlook that even Gilbert was prepared to have com- 
passion on his men and to turn back for England. 

The wind was “ large ” for home, but high and rough, so 
that Gilbert’s frigate, the Sqtbwrd, of ten tons, was almost 
swallowed up; but he would not change into his "great ship,” 
tlcLQ .Golden Hvnd, of 40 tons — this would be to forsake his. 
little company, with whom he had passed through so many 
perils. And so oame the end, with its most pathetic picture 
of aU the Elizabethan sagas, there is none with the peculiar 
ohanu of Gilbert’s death. ■ i 

North of the Azores he met with terrible seas, bnahjii^ 
short and high, " pyramid Wise ; men which, all thek life 
occupied the sea never saw ''taore outrageous^’ 
on the 9th September, in 'the aliternoo%|^e'fl^te''''«^^ 

; ftUiuemtiat 
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cast away ; yet at that time rocoverorl.” -Toyful signals wore 
exchanged, and the “ General, sitting abaft with a book in his 
hand, cried out to us in the Hind ; ‘We are as near Heaven 
by sea as by land ’ ; but the same Monday night, about twelve, 
the frigate being ahead of us in the Golden Hind., suddenly 
her lights were out, and in that moment she was swallowed 
up.” The “ great ship ” of forty tons reached Plymouth alone 
on September 22nd, 1583.* 

But the ill-fated expedition had been the OTit<!omo of 
a really national interest in “ Western plant- 
ing.” The loss of Gilbert hardly cheeked this vuginia. 
at all ; Raleigh stepped into his place ; and the voyago of 1584 
to Virginia, made at his “ charge and direction,” led to the 
first English exploration and possession of this part. Next 
year Sir Richard Grenville, at the head *>f a fleet largely 
equipped by Raleigh, founded the first Ktiglish settlement in 
the Now World — the “ now fort in Virginia ” — in the “ goodliest 
soil under the cope of Heaven,” of which Ralph Lane was put 
in charge. 

And although this was not a permanent colony, yet its 
importance is scarcely less than that of the succossfiil venture 
of 1608 . The later years of KIizal)oth saw Iho exploring and 
colonising movement sotting more and more steadily westward, 
till the decMvo victory of 1588 secured England’s foothold 
upon the high seas as it had never been secured before. 

With the failure of Spain to crush her Northern enemies 
— English and Hollanders — practically ended the attempts of 
the same Power to shut up the new-discoverod seas and lands 
from all other nations. Thomas Cavendish, by successfully 
repeating Drake’s achievement, proved that a “ venture around 
the whole globe of the earth” was open to any resolute 
English captain, even without the exceptional genius and 
fortune of Sir Francis, and the enterprises of the Virginia 
colony, of the “ trial of Ghiiana,” and of the North-West passage 
showed how universal was the interest taken in the now 

* Ctf. “ The relation of Btohard Cnadte of Weymon^ ’* ; Sir Geor^fe Knight’* 
true report of the, latf .4i«M from aoooont; Thoma* 

Aldworth'* letter to 

voTage'iyCtkrlile’* brief wa& inss, npon the In- 
tended vojwge in the itAt tottam patent granted to 

Walter Balelgh ilmilor to thoM bejtc^.ft^ iioiHlheri 
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movements, even by the highest classes of English society. 
The ambition of the buccaneers and sea-dogs, of the merchants 
and factors of earlier times, had now reached upward to the 
most stationary and least impulsive part of the nation. 

Out of the immense number of accounts which illustrate 
the expansion of England in these last years of the sixteenth 
century, wo have only space to notice some four or five, 
which best represent the main lines of the national Out- 
going. 

1. And the first of these is the voyage of (!avendish, the 
only successful follower of Drake, up to IfiOfl, 

cavendlali. greatest exploit. Thomtus 

C/'andish, as Hakhiyt calls him, started on July 2 1 st, 1 58ti, upon 
his “ admirable and prosperous journey into the South Sea and 
thence round about the whole earth,” and returned on Sep- 
tember 9th, 1588, just after the “overthrowing of the Spanish 
hoot ” ; but this, the second English circumnavigation, was, for 
the most part, a loss eventful repetition of the first. One of 
its chief novelties was its discovery of King Philip’s (Jity, 
which hafl been built to command the Straits of Magellan, 
but the life of which, by Cavendish’s account, had been one 
ghastly story of misery and mutiny during its two years of 
struggle against the soil and climate of Patagonia 

(feasting along Chili the admiral captured some prisoners ; 
“one Eloraing and three Spaniards” ho “tortured for nows” 
especially of the treasure galloons; then, guided by their 
directions, after storming and sacking Paita, ho found and took 
his prize, the Great St. Anne, off Cape Lucar, in California, 
“between 7 and 8 in the morning.” She yielded 122,000 
pozos of gold, and with this Cavendish sot oft’ for home “atout 
ti in the afternoon ” (November 19th, 1587) by the way that 
Drake had first opened to his countrymen — the “course of the 
Portugals,” through the East Indies and round Africa. 

On January 3rd, 1688, he “had sight” of the Ladtones, 
and passing on to the Philippines, the new-comers notu^ 
with wonder the meeting of trade 'at Manilla ifeom South 
America on one side and from China on the otheA the 
daborato tattooing of the chiefs, and . the pl^uumtly 
intercourse of the natives with the devff, ‘“whdm 
Worship." 

' ' 'Afferhanging thcBpanish pilot for 
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aud making some of the islanders pay liim tribute, Cav'ondish 
“sent commendations” to the Spaniards of Manilla, “ willing 
them to provide good store of gold, for ho meant to visit 
them again within four years,” and so loft them to their own 
rofloctions. Passing between the Greater and Lesser Java 
(Java and Sumatra) on March 1st, the English heard from 
some Portuguese they met on this coast that Philip of Spain, 
in sjjite of his concinest of the home kingd(»m, might not 
be recognised by the successors of Albuqmjrque in the East 
Indies, — another opening for our interference and possible 
empire. Like Drake, Cavendish made a straight course from 
Java for the South of Africa, and from March l(>Lh to May 
IGth was traversing that “ mighty and vast sea” ; on the cSth 
Juno ho landed in the “ marvclhais fair and jileasant valleys” 
of St. Helena, so long used for the “refreshing of the I’or- 
tugals,” on their way to India; on S(*pt(!mber Jrd, soon after 
passing the Azores, ho hoard from a Flemish hulk tin' news of 
the Annada, “ to the singular comfort of us all,” ami on the 
0th of the same montli ho was safe again in I’lymouth 
Harbour, 

2. As Cavendish’s voyage represents the mid-oooan entcr- 
])riso of our explorers, traders, and warriors 
in the latter years of Elizabeth, so Davis’ 
attempts to follow Frobisher in 1585, l,68(i, 
and 1687 represent the continued struggle for the North-West 
passage, which English enterprise was not yet prepared to give 
up ; in connection with which tho earliest American <!olonies 
were planned and supported, at least from some quarters ; and 
which no failures seemed able to stop,* 

On the 7th June, 1585, ho started from Dartmouth with 
the Bunahme and Moomlmw, of lifty and thirty-five tons 
respectively; on tho 19th July ho heard tho rolling of tho 
drift ice through tho fog; on tho 20th ho sightorl land — "tho 
most deformed, rooky, and mountainous that ever we saw.” 
The first glimpse of it " showed as it had boon in fona of a 
sugar-loaf,” tho snow mountains appearing over tho : fog and 
clouds, " like a white list in tlie s% " ; the shore was beset 
with ice, “ making such irksome noise that it seemed to bo tho 

* John like ProblBher, WatShe SKoht ot an important «ymUoato ~ 
oonulDtlnir of “ oortnln hononnvbk pemoaeftect, gehtlomnn of the oonrt mui 
ooimtrr, with dlm« morahanta of and tVett (JouHiry." 
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true pattern of desolation, and so our captain nainod it ‘ the 
Land of Desolation.’ ” 

Coasting along this uninviting country, they had drift-wood 
floating by every day, in the “ black and thick water, like to 
a filthy standing pool," and soon Davis came in sight of the 
people of tho country, who were no friondlior to him than 
they had been to Frobisher, though his men for some time 
trafficked with them busily enough. 

On tho 31st July tho ships started again to follow up tho 
North-West track, and on the 6th August discovercHl land 
“ altogether void of tho poster of ice,” and anchored in a “fair 
road, under a brave mount, with a sound coinpassing the 
mount and a foreland," which they named Capo W’alsingham, 
Exeter Sound, Mount Raleigh, and Totnos Road On tho 11th 
August Davis came to the most southerly capo of the island, 
and in spite of foggy weather his hopes of tho passage rose 
high ; but on the 24th the signs of approaching storms warned 
him to turn back, and ho ropassecl tho Land of Desolation on 
tlie lOth September, reappearing in Dartmouth on tho 30th. 

^ perverse ingenuity, comfort was extracted out of tho 

most adverse facts ; tho “ way by the North- West ’’ was de- 
clared to bo practically opened, and Davis sot out again in 
1586 CMay 7th) with four ships, in tho greatest show of con- 
fidence that could bo. Sighting land on Juno 16th and 29th, 
where he had touched the year before, ho struggled through 
enormous masses of broken ice, and in face of “ very sticUo 
and stroag ourrottfit,” till, on July 24th, finding all tho 
shrouds, rop^ wd bmIs frozen, and the seas, which last year 
were navigaMe, "now encompassed with ice and groBS fog," 
all "hope Was banished of proceeding." The J^uimauk, 
too, were now found to be enchanters — “ though to small 
purpose, thanks be to God” — and what was even wprtio, 

" marvellous thieviah.” * , ' 

Altering, therefore, his course to East-SouthrKasi 

* At tot Bftvli deoketd tto 6afy "'tainiattod’ doMitok,«f 
1(!m, and ke ordend U* mm to tteM mm gmtiF, ^ ' 

iK'ttot tittUf to make than 
ihk am, . IBton 
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admiral was able by the 2n(l of August to harbour his shijis 
in 66°; and thence to keep a North-West course for 50 lotgues, 
with great hojjo of a “ throng’ll passage ” by Davis Straits. 
Till the 28th ho continued coasting from 67’' to 57% and 
noticed that the country was well stocked with birds and 
woodland ; on the 4th of September, “ among great store of 
isles,” he had a “perfect hope of the passage, hnding a mighty 
sea passing between two lands west.” 

Dut the wind stood obstinately against further progress ; 
the brutish people of the country attacked the sailom : 
and on the 6th of September “it jileasod (lod furtlior to 
increase our sorrows with a mighty storm.” It was <,)nly 
His “as mighty mercy ’’ that “ gave succour,” said the hlnglisli 
captain, and with tempests blowing right in his teeth, 
ho had nothing left but to shape his course for Knglaud 
(September 11th). 

“ I have now brought the passage,” he re[>orted at homo 
with a proud and pathetic hojiing against hoj)o, “ to that cer- 
tainty as that I am sure it must bo in one of four places, or 
not at all.” * 

Davis’ third and last attempt was in 1687. On the l&tli of 
May ho sailed from Dartmouth with “ two boats and a clincher,” 
which proved at sea like a “ cart drawn with oxon.” Sighting 
land, of the “Desolation” typo, at five in tho morning of Juno 
14th, the English soon fell in with tho natives, who were not 
long in getting to their old tricks, stripping tho iron oft’ the 
pinnace, hurling stones, and afterwards trying to barter, oft’er- 
ing “ birds for bracelets,” and showing pieces of “ Unicorn’s 
horn” (narwhal?). On tho 80th of June, Davis was off tiie 
“ land called London coast," in 72°, with the sea all open to 
tho West and North. Natoing tho furthest point of this 
Hope Sanderson, t the admiral pressed on till ho foil in with 
a “ mighty bank of ice to the westward " (on the 2nd of July), 
and found tho wind would not let him “ double out to the 
North.” 

On the 19th he “had sight" of his old friend Mount 

• On tbi outward oon»» (teoosd roy»#«) Dari* had dividwl hi* fleot, 
BKodina two shitHi to Mok Om ponaaffA ibatWiMn OMantaiid and Iceland ut> to 
the latitude o< S0° U poeslbl*. intsiSjiraaii^ {Wrfomaed the firet part of their 
tMk, and then fril to deaperate 

t After one of the chief mer^Satjpattisit of thew irentutei. 
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Kaleigh, and by the same evening was “ athwart of the straits 
discovered the first year”; but with stormy weather and 
“ frisking gales ” at the North-West preventing any further 
progress, he was at last forced to turn back (on August 
15th), naming the fresh-discovered places after his friends.* 
Ho noticed “forcible currents westward ” in 01°, and still 
believed as implicdtly as ever that only accident prevented 
his full success f — “ having been in 73'", and finding the sea 
all open, and 40 leagues between land and land.” 

3. By the side of an Arctic failure wo have also to re- 
member two others in tropical or semi-tropical quarters of 
the world. The Virginia Colony and the “trial of (luiana” 
did not come to any ponnanent success under Elizabeth. 
And yet those ventures did as much for England at this 
time as any single enterprise. For then, m at other times — 
in exploration, as elsewhere — it was largely by means of the 
failures that the great successes were won, that tho men of 
England were trained to hold their own in every country 
and on every sea. 

We have soon (p. 499) how in 1585 a settlement had been 
made in Virginia, and Ralph Lane and Hariot 
left in charge. Hero they soon made one of 
tho most fruitful of English discoveries — that 
in this continent, of unknown greatness, there was a natural 
wealth such that “ no realm in Christendom were comparable 
to it,” and that “what commodities soever Spain, France, 
Italy, or the Etot parts do yield to us, those parts do abound 
with them all.” The settlement was at first in Eeaaok© 
Island; but a site of such goodness was found on the main- 
land, that Lane I thought of moving thorn Unhappily, the 
savages began to plot against tho colonists, who thus soon 
came “ to their dogs’ porridge, that they had bespoken for 
themselves if that befel them which did.” Lane had tO 

* Bari of Oumberland’B Ib1«s, Irtwaley’* Inleti, "Warwick’* foWtasA OtiMifeV 
Cape, Daroie’* laland. . . i 

+ Thn* ho -found hopo in Lattley’a laleii, ote., in tho fail 
watoTr whirling and orerfalling, a* I* wftr* tho fall of. 
ttirongh a bridge "—ppoTtojf, he thonght* an opoa'a»a>b4#W^'‘''i:: 

' , J ,£«ne oad'awrfeb wbre «« two kOeneot 
(^Wnodlataiotlilng o£:th* 

tW';foii»ilght«ld;'i«i««Athof'a*ta!tw»m "" 
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ontmatcli tlio savages at their own troaehorons wca[)ohs-^5 
watchword wixs (Ilirist onr Victory” — and the relief was uni- 
versal when (.lime 1st, l.'S.Sd) twenty-three ships under Franois 
Drake wore sighted oft' the (lojusk He was on his way liack 
froih the West Indies, and came to supply the colony’s neces- 
sities. But a storm jirovented his ruvictnalling ship from 
entering the harbour ; and the colonists, who had at first only 
thought of sending home the weak and unfit, hoeame eager to 
cscajio in a body.* Drake agreed to take thetn home, but in 
embarking “ most of all they had, with their cards, books, and 
writings,” wtxs east overboard. And so ended the first Knglish 
(lolony in V^'irginia.t 

But immediately after their “ departing out of this ]Mira- 
di.se of the world,” a third (expedition, oipiipped by Hakagh, 
arrived thesre, spent some time in vainly sctandiing for liamfs 
settlors, and returned; and a fortnight later (irenvillc him- 
self, as (lovenior of Vii'ginia, brought the long- promised 
suoeour. Finding the (uilony gone, yet unwilling to lo.S(t 
the possession of the country, he left Ixihind fifteen men in 
Roanoke, with provisions for two years, “ to retain it” 

The next step wtus also due to Raleigh. In 11587 he sent 
over .1 ohn White and one hundred and fifty men, giving them 
a charter of incorporation as founders of the (fity of Raleigh 
in Virginia. Starting on tlie 8th of May, th(jy were off' the 
Aniorioan coast on tho 22nd of duly; anti White landed at 
Roanoke, only to find Lane's old fort raxed, tho houses over- 
grown with inolous, and doer within them feeding "on these 
inelonB.” Hostilities soon began with tho savagtjs, who imir- 
derod an Blnglishman they found straying, and heat his htiiul 
in pieces with their wotxlon swords ; but on tho 18th of August, 
a child (Virginia Dare) was ftom in the settlement, who wjw 
named “Virginia, os Ijoing tho first (iihristlan born there.” 
Soon after this, Wliite, the (lovomor, alter “oxtromo entreat- 
ing," consented to return homo for ftesh suppluss — some 
ninety men, seventeen women, and eleven children ■' remain- 
ing to inhabit” 

The last of those Virginian ex{»e<litions imdor Elizabeth is 

* On« srgamoiU) WM t “ fitiiflng for sn|t{»ly with Bir lUobaRl C) niu- 

vllls, «) ttudotibfiHdly ptomtaiKl not y«t oome, naltlstr Hk«ly.’' 

t Tho follnro of tho oolo*^ I* by Karfot to tho ” ni<!« briiiitins- 

ttp ” of Kotao oolo»l»t». ' 
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that of 1590. Starting on tho 20tli March of that yeai’, on his 
fifth American voyage, White landed in Roanoke on tho lOth 
August, near where tho colony had been loft in 1587. But 
finding nothing — “ no man nor sign ” — ho soarchod high and 
low till he camo upon tho inessago, carved on tree trunks, that 
the settlers had moved away. White wished to stay and help 
tho fugitives, if he could; hut tho rest of tho company, terrified 
by tho weather and the dangers of tho coast, forced him to 
make for England. 

Tho remarkable voyage of Bartholomew Closnold in 1C02, 
which resulted in tho discovery of Capo God and Buzzard's 
Bay (Gosnold’s Hope), and tho erection of a fort and store- 
house on Cuttyhnnk, was tho venture of a man of genius, who 
revived tho old direct route of tho Cabots to tho nearest 
shores of North America, and who unsuccessfully tried to 
found our first New England colony. It was not of a piece 
with the Virginia enterprises ; it was, and was meant to be, an 
improvement upon them. 

4. The “discovery of Guiana" was the last, tho most 
mistaken, and tho most fruitless of the great enterprises of 
Elizabethan explorers and colonisers Raleigh, like many 
others, had boon deeply bitten with the delusive hope of 
finding that richer Peru called Guiana, El Dorado, or the 
empire of Manoa, which adventurers of tho time declared they 
had discovered, and which one tradition traced back to the in- 
vasion of the Pizarros, and a migration of the Inca’s subjects 
from the Pacific towards the Atlantic coasts of South America. 
Captain Whiddon had been sent out in 1694 to reconnoitre 
the approach to Guiana; and on Thursday, the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, 1595, Rid^h himself atarted with the meitt fere^ 
supposed “ to be Ijound only for’IAe relief” of the Fnj^fHsli % 
Virginia. Arrived off Trini^, he fii»t explored l3je antrehc^ 
to the great waterways which he hbped would leadVldnti 
the heart of Manoa; but the pilots ptOved 
God had not sent us another Mljp,yre 
whole year in that' labyiinth 'of 
400 . miles into tho country^ . doserib^' 

“ 'Chart of Discovery," and marveimgf at; Sjiei 
the .riverside^ihe grass, 

'Bpieadid ' .that; it ' w^ a gpod; 

.’’hoaxt' 
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rage and increase of the Orinoco/’ and ho gave ov(.‘r the 
enterprise for the time, but without losing his hope. Like 
the adventurers in the North-West, failure only seemed to 
make his certiiint}" of ultimate success more sure. He was 
convinced that the “ sun covered not more riches in any part 
of the earth.” He had yet to learn that his pleasant prospects 
wore not bound to bo anywhere out of fairyland because 
every child affirms the same/’ El J)orado remained inac- 
cessible in spite of the repeated attempts of Raleigh and 
Koymis in 159G~97; bec.ause, like the ideal city of philosophers, 
it was not to bo found anywhci’e on earth. 

These four illustrations of English exploring and colonising 
energy at the end of the sixteenth century must end this 
short account of Elizabethan enterprise : of the voyages * to 
Cape Breton and the St. Liiwrence, to Brazil and the ** River 
of Plate,” to the West Indies, to Newfoundland, the (.-apo 
Verde Islands, and other outlying parts of the orujan that 
English seamen had now made their home ; of the various 
attempts to roach tho Houth Sea, or I'mnfht, which got no 
further than Magellan's Straits, or some point on the coast of 
South America; of disastrous failures, such iis those of tho 
Earl of Cumberland and of Cavendish on his last voyage, it 

♦ (y, (1) Of royngofl to tlio St. bawronoe, &to . : John Jamos* aownint; 
in letter to Butlelgh, Sept. Uth, ir>iU, of the dlnoovery of the I»le of 
Eamea, from St Malo ; the voyagee of M. Hill, of Bedrlfo, to Cape Breton 
with tibie MariffM in 169B ; of Goorgo Brake, of Apsham, to llamoa in 
1598 ; of Elea *Tone« in the of Brietol, to tho Sfc. Bawrenoo in 1594 ; of 

Charles JDoigh to Gape Breton and Eamea in 1507. (2) Of voyagee to Sontli 
Amerioa : jamee Lanoaater^e journey to Brazil 1594 ; Thomae OavendiHh'ft laat 
voyage, in 1591-98, to Magellan’^ Straite ; tho JESarl of Oumberland'a expo- 
dl^on in 15S6, intended for the South Sea. hnt perfomod but little further 
than the Elver of Plate’’? and tht tame earl’a attempt in 1594, which etoppod 
short at the Azotes. (8) Of veyngee to the Wmt Indies : those of Sir Robert 
Buddeley in 1594-95 ? of ^ Preston In 1595; of Sir Anthony Bherley 
in 1596-97 ; and the last cm oi 'the groat sea kings, Intake and Hawkins, In 
1595. (4)* Of other voyages t Those of Richard Rafnnlds and Tkcmm Banlel 
In 1591 ? of Sir John Bnrroagh in 1592 ? and of T<^k in 1598, which all 
stopped at or came % ftlef upon the whet o<;MMit of Aftloa^ Among these 
entorprisos, Preston%/%te^ Jamahs in 1595; Xmoaster’s, in 1594, was 
of purely mUitafyintemt^ bht shorn of English 

sailors in the bittemt ino^er iu/)t594|^ is remarkable for its 

shlps^ names— the ifmn the iVOfjWsg, i^d the like the Whf Nnt J, of 

Cumberland’s fleet, in 1594 ; d| i^e near Cai^e i^prat in 

1598, with the dying mm (" Help, Bord, for 

good and godly men reads Hke Cromwetlian Puritanism* 
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may be enough to say that they are simply jwssi'd by us bciiiig 
less representative of the main linos of national <»xpansi(>ii at 
this time. Though interesting in thomsolviw, they only add 
detail, for the moat part, to the varietiis aiders of a niovoinont 
which has already been sketched in outline : tluty are subor- 
dinate examples of the dcvolo{)ment of the spirit which is 
still bettor showr in those loading and t,ypi(!al acliiovenmnts 
of a groat epoch, which we have tried to follow; and they 
can all be road at length in Hakluyt, “the jirost! epic; of the 
modern English nation, (tur unrivalled troiisiire of mat^srial for 
the history of geography, discovery, and c.olonisation, our best 
collection of the exploits of the heroes in whom the m^w era 
was revealed.”* 


The period hero dealt with is signalised in science by the 
publication of Gilbert’s famous treatise on the 
HatoS's^^' Magnet (1000). William Gilbert, of (.Vthihestor 
(lB40-100D),*a.phy,Wml<,li,H»,. Klimbotli, 
and, even apart from his magnetic researches, was remarkable 
his general sciontifte spirit. Ho wtis, for 
example, one of those who atjceptetl the 
Gopornican astronomy. Hero ho slutwod more insight thtm 
his younger {-.ontomporary, Haoon (1501 1620)— whtt, indeed, 
was not usually fortunate in his judgments on the ido«i» that 
were to bocomo important in special sciw»n«. Hocion, though 
ho recognises the value of Gilbert’s work, in ono plmse speaks 
rather slightingly of his theories— classing him with those who 
would make a philosophy of Nature out of some particnilaJ* 
group of natural facts. Thus Gilbert, aceonliug to Ilawa, 
woitld interpret everything as a sort of magnoti«rii.f Galileo 
. was able to appreciate his merits as a thinker more ftccnratoly. 
Gilbert's general observations, as to the mode in which truth 

* Tho npirifc of the now entwprlso vm iM»vw Isittwr oxpmfNieil «b^ ;l(f: 
Dnddeloy*# oonfwjten : “ Havtatr war irtiwb I wmM ecswofVn of 
ftaUgrbM with the (Jlwwmteii of fiaritatlou, T fosteaM 
tUl I WM frf mre smm «kid' hattet khtllig' 'to 

.'Eopawa h«« a nimtlsr romark on «a at^oWtsfahoa wko' .'■/ 

ItEVc^dCal tsiUw, 'EottuMau Was 
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of Nutni’c is to bit discovoml, aro vtoy niucli in tlic siiiiit of 
Jiacon’s own. 

Hi.s prinTiipa.1 l.rcatisti — “()n tin; Ma^^not and Mu^niotio 
Bodies and the (inait Maf^uet the Earth” — 
i.s admitted by modern authorities to contain '^to°iSowiedeB°'' 
descriptions of all the fundamental plKtiKuiujiia 
of the seieius! : .so that it is (dassioal to this day. He had 
collected and v<‘ritiod the observations of the ancients and 
those that had (anno to li^ht since the introduction of 
the compass, and had added othens. He also theori.sed 
scientifically on his obsi’rvations. As tin* title of the book 
indicates, he saw t.liat t.he earth itself may be regarded 
as a magnet; o.\pIainitig, from its magmatic idiaracter, the 
phenomena of the needle. The starting-point for a tlu'ory of the 
kind had boon given by the discovery of the polarity of tla* 
magnet. This was a modoni diseovcry--t,he phonomemui of 
magnetic polarity having b(*en unknown to the ambients ; 
for although Lucretius hiul ohserved that tije loadstone 
occasionally repels as well Jis attracts, he doi's not st'ctn to 
have been aware of the constant (ionjimetion of roinilsion 
and attraction in which |K)larity consists, (lillxirt, by his 
systematic study of magnotie phenomena, at oneeexjairimental 
and theoretical, definitely constltutcKl a now sc-ienco. In the 
theory of the science, tiro doctrine that the earth is a " great 
magnet ” is still fundamental. 


The advance in Music, which wo havrj recorded, during 
the earlier years of the Tiulor period, con- 
tinued, without intermption, until inedituval 
counterpoint was superseded by the tlawn 
of modern Art. 

In the Sixth E'ngluh Sehool, contom|»onuy with the 
"golden ago” of Italian art, contrapuntal 
music reached the highest level it was fibs- tagUMH coatta- 
tinod to attain north of the Channel. »w>*ai MmIo. 

Its founder was Dr. Chriatophor Ty® (d 1568), and if* 
brightest omamonta wore l^ofuas TaJljw, William Byrd, 
Bobort Whyte, John Ml, MsTWit, Orlando Gibbons, 

and the great madrigidh^ 13^ John Douland, 

Thomas Weolkes, John lohn Benet, John Ward, 
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Michael Esto, John Hilton, Thomas Fordo, M'illiam dohbold, 
Thomas Bateson, George Kirbyo, and a host of others, scarcely 
loss famous, whose works seom as fresh to-day as they imist 
have sccnied to their hoarors at the time thisy were written, 
and will certainly bo remembered in years to come when 
many later productions are descirvodly forgotten. 

Dr. Tye’s compositions are eharacUfriaed by a sokjr dignity 
well worthy of the period at which ho wrote. 
Ho is Itost known, perliaps, by the beautiful 
music adopted to his ijiiaint mastorjuooe, 
entitled, “ The Artm of the. A'poxtlm, travKlofrd iuln hhicjlyxlip. 
Metre, with notPM io eehe Chapter, to eipiye, diiil (lino to play 
upon the ./<%/«” (Fjondou, ISo!}). The " Knglysho Metre” is, 
indeed, little bettor than doggerel; but tho “notes” are 
beautiful enough to deserve an adaptation to poetry of tho 
highest order. 

Thomas Tallys (cL 1585), best known by his mattihless lie- 
epome» and LiUiny, unitctl tho most profound 
TtomaB xattj*. ^ gQ cultivutod uttd rofinod, 

that his compositions exceed in sweetness those of any of his 
collonguos, scarcely excepting even Richard Farrant or Orlando 
Gibbons, who, at letuRt, are the only two who can 1)0 compared 
with him for griujeful conception and delujocy of treatmonk 
His anthems and hymns are equally perfect in technical form 
and beauty of expression, while his stupendous motot — Bpm 
in alium non — ^for eight five-port choirs, in which bo 

employs tho immense hotly of forty independent voices with 
an amount of ingenuity truly marvellous, is a monument of 
artistic power and learning. 

William Byrd (d 1623), Thomas Tallys's illustrious pu^h 
rivalled his master in contrapuntal skiili 
though not in graceful oxptmdoa. His com* 
positions ore voty numorons, and many of his anthems 
among the finest now sung in our cati^rals; Imkhe it 
known ly his canon, JVVm mb{«, JDomim, im ihgenimw littW:;; 
masterpiece, capable of at least seveh disrinot 
WOTwlorfully effective, ■ that' if 

haaquets as a “ grace aftOT' meat.”' ■!' 

'^fef^^^works ly 

'oVsr: thO: 
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during the course of the groat rebellion, reduced our ecclesi- 
astical libraries to ruin. Of the compositions Farrant 

of Orlando Gibbons (d. 1 (525), a greater nninl>or and 
, _ .-11. . Orlando GilDbons. 

nave been preserved. Ho was the last groat 

Master of the School, if wo except the famous madrigalists, a 

few of whom survived him ; and with him the truest school of 

contrapuntal art died out in England, to be succeeded by the 

more modern style, which in the first half of the seventeenth 

century was rapidly gaining ground throughout the length and 

breadth of Europe. 


In giving a rapid survey of Elizabethan literature proper — 
which, it cannot bo too often repeated, moans 
the literature of the lost twenty years of the 

, , . » <• I KlSEftwdtilflJCL 

Queen’s reign — circumscriptum or space, it the uteratur*. 

writer keeps his eye and the reader is willing 
to have his eye kept on the object, is in some respects a gain. 
There is nothing quite like the jieriod in English or in any 
other literary history ; and the fuller the treatment of it is, the 
more likely are the chief points of real value and interest to lie 
obscured rather than brought out, unless there is room for an 
exceedingly copious handling of particulars. At the end of 
the eighth decade of the sixteenth century — even if we include 
the remarkable work of which account has been given in the 
last chapter, and of which most appeared within some twenty 
or thirty months before and after the close of 1680 — it would 
have been permissible for a by no moans hasty critic to say that 
for the best part of two centuries England had been without a 
great literature, and that it was very doubtful when she would 
have one. Fow, of course, wo see what Tottel’s “ MisooUaiiy,” 
what the oontributioas of Sackvflle to the " Mirror for Magis- 
trates,” what the younger work of denser, and Sidnty, and 
Watson, and Lyly, what even the respectable attempts of the 
other persons mentioned, meant. Butilower no more necessarily 
means fruit in this variety of vc^taUon than it dees else- 
where— perhaps, index. 

So, at the end el out while there certainly 

was none, it wouId''be: to expect that there 

should We been out that for half 

a century to come tlw bWiW literature would 
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take no now colour, would simply be a contintmtion of what 
the past twenty years had made known. Yet this was so ; 
and to the present day wc call, and probably as long as there 
are persons who take an exact view of the truths as dis- 
tinguished from the appearances of literature, shall call by the 
name of “Elizabethan” Literature the work of men, some of 
whom died seventy years and more after the Queen had gone 
whore Essex and where Mary Stuart had gone before her. 

Before attempting to indicate in a few broad lines the 
general characteristics of this central ])oriod of our Letters — 
this brief time in which they gathered uj) all their early and 
pristine force, and dovoIo]K«i the germs of all their later and 
soiiSiotiines a little overmature variety — it is iinporativo to 
sketch the chief actual figures and products of the time. 

One thing, in pursuance of what has already been said, is 
specially to bo remarked. As we pointed out, that until the 
remarkable outburst of “vital signs" cimi 
'^OrwtMt tho first half of Elizabeth’s reign was 

Prdduotion, not extraordinarily prolific in positively good 
literature, so wo shall find that oven in the 


last half the later years are far more prolific than the earlier. 
Prom the eighties of the century wo have indeed most of the 
remarkable work of what is generally called theUuivorsity group 
of playwrights, the greatest of whom is Marlowe ; we have the 
singular, and from the literary point of view hitherto rather 
undervalued, “ Martin Marprelate ’’ controversy (p. 439); and we 
have from the same hands as the plays certainly, and probably 
if not certainly from the same hands also os the pamphlets, a 
great body of miscellaneous literature — novels, social sketches, 
and what not— which, though for the most part hjistUy and 
forrnlossly written, is full of interest and, promise, and may 
indeed be said to contain the germs of most of the matter — 


including oven literary criticism— which fills the modem 
periodical But, on the other hand, with the exception of seine 
of Marlowe’s work, it can hardly bo said that a single one of the 
groat books by which the Elizabethan age is known to pesteriity 
dates from this decade. On the contrary, the ’nineties KWOpiy' 
swarm with masterpieces. No doubt some of tlnese had;|i|«a 
Witten earlier; but taJdng actual publioa44o« 

'^e4ato,of IfiS- a* tiiot of 'tlie“ f 
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and the earlier certain plays of Shakespeare ; of the thronging 
cluster of sonneteers, of -whoin Spenser and Shakospcurc thcni- 
solves are but the chief; of the earliest historical and other 
poems of Drayton and Daniel ; of the satires of Hall, Lodge, 
and Marston ; of the earliest plays of Jonson, Chapman, mal 
Dckker ; of Bacon’s “ Essays ” and Hooker’s “ Ecclesiastical 
Polity.” There may bo another ten years in which it might 
bo possible to point out an e(pial number of original master- 
pieces and masters in their res2)ectivo kinds. But if there is, 
I confess that I at least do not know where to look for it, 
either in the history of English or of any other literature with 
which I arn acquainted. 

The most complete and accomplished 2)rodii(!tion in either 
decade is,, no doubt, that of Spenser, who died in 15!U), who had 
given a taste of his quality twenty yours earlier, as wo have 
soon, but whoso work in its perfect charm and flow<;r wa.s 
wholly published between 1600 and KSOO. The “ She2)herd’s 
Calendar ” is interesting ; but it wotild bo absurd to claim for 
it anything like the interest of the “ Amoretti ” and tlio 
“ Hymns,” to say nothing of the “ Faerie Quoouo.” Indeed, if 
the “ Calendar " had remained uncompleted by any other work, 
it is possible that Sponsor might never have attained, with 
good judges, even the position of a groat poet cut off in his 
prime ; ho would certainly never have attained that of being 
a great poet in truth and in fact. 

The “Faerie Queono” — and only Irnlf of that half of it which 
is all that wo possess, except the splendid 
fragment of the “Cantos of Mutability” — 
was registered, or, in other words, announced 
for publication in December, 1589. It was published a few 
months later. It is tempting but impossible to imagine the 
effect that the reading of it must have produced. Wo cannot 
put ourselves in the position of tho men of that day. No 
intellectual gymnastic will avail to shut out the conditions 
which are present to our view and wore idisant from theirs ; and 
thor^h a little less difficult in appearance, it is probably not 
less impossible in reality, to restore tho conditions which were 
present to their minds and have been removed from ours. In 
JDnglish literature itself there wfts ahsoltttely no writer of tho 
first class in verse or T^tim ; and it is by no 

means certain that Ghauoor wa« known to or read by a largo 

HH--VPI.III. 
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proportion of the then small “ reading public.” There ms as 
yet no German vernacular literature of the first class at all ; and 
the language ms very little known. French had a magnificent 
past and a great present, but was in the same stage of struggle 
and tentative with English, or in one only, a little more advanced. 
The greatest of the Spaniards were writing, or about to write 
only. Italian, in those examples which it has never stirpassed 
or equalled, was indeed there, and was not neglected; but 
Italian itself was dominated by the notion which prevailed 
everywhere, and not least in England, and whicli might have 
booh thought likely to interpose an insuperable, as it did in 
fact interpose a very serious, bar to the accomplishment of 
really great things in the vomaeular. That notion was the 
idea of the unchallengeable, and therefore unchallenged, 
superiority of the classical tongues, and especially Latin. The 
Kenaissance pretended to be and (though to a much smaller 
extent than is Tisually thought) really was a revolt against 
the Middle Ages. But, practically, it outdid the Middle Ages 
themselves in the superstitious reverence which it paid to “ the 
tongues.” The attitude of Dante towards Virgil and Statius — 
his inferiors as poets, the one by a great, the other by an almost 
immeasurable degree — was little, if at all, changed till <iuito the 
end of the seventeenth century ; and the very philosophers 
who affected to dethrone Aristotle tried to do it by having 
recourse to Plato, to the Stoics, to Sextus Empiricus, Bacon 
himself notoriously held that the vulgar tongues were more 
instrumonts-of-aU-work, unsuited for the choicer feats of 
literature. Spenser himself, as we know, succumbed to the 
mania for forcing English into classical metres; and was 
sharply snubbed by his chief literary mentes: for devoting 
himself to the “ Faerie Queens” at all 

Nevertheless the "Faerie Queene” came, and in it the 
second, if not the first, great poem in English. It is not 
necessary to call or think Spenser a greater poet than Chaucer 
in order to give the "Faerie Queene,” as a great poem, the 
precedence over the " Canterbury TsIot.” Iti some qualities, 
at least, of the poet, the master had the advantage over the 
scholar. But in others, the scholar’s greatest production has 
by an even greater interval the precedence over any single 
work of the master's. It has more unity, h deeperf^i^;iMn#d 
and tuotC: individual colour, a subtler if , less 
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and, above all, it has the attnicfiori of an individual and 
original and, to some fanides at any rate, an absolutely im- 
oquallod metrical iiicdinm. Long romances in verso — especially 
long romances in verse with an allegorical framework — were 
nothing now to the age. lint how far did the novel cpialitic-'s 
of this particular romance strike it '( 

To this question there is practically no answer. Wo know 
that Sponsor founded — chiefly, hut not wholly, 
in his own university — a vigorous school of 
imitators. We know that he hud a great and 
increasing influence over the poets, his succes- 
sors, from Milton downwards, lint what his own ago really 
thought of him, savofor a f<iw oflicial and “officious” panogj'rics 
which might bo paralled in the case of second- and tenth-rat.e 
contemporaries, wo do not ktiow. It is true that in his time 
there existed some curious and <’areful critics of English 
literature. But they, too, w(^re flistractcd by that odd form of 
“squinting” — if it may bo so called — to which reference has 
already boon made. Thus the excellent Webbe — writing, it is 
true, with only the “ Shepherd's Calendar " before him — floes 
indeed do himself immortal honour by calling Sponsor “ tho 
Tightest English poet ho ever rood.” And then ho goes on 
to show the value of this praise by coupling Sponsor with 
Gabriel Harvey; by saying in another place that he is tho 
equal of Virgil and Theocritus, “ but for the coarsontiss of our 
English tongue and by endeavouring, in a third, to translate 
tho Calendar into English aapphios } 

In such a mist wore tho minds even of men of tho best 
intentions and the most unfeigned love for letters, when tho 
“ Faerie Queene ” appeared. Mr. Halos (Introd. to “ Globe ” 
od,, p. 42), it may be, is right in saying tliat it was “ received 
with tho utmost delight and admiration.” fjot us ho|)o it was. 
for it certainly deserved both. Such a melodious burst had 
never sounded in tho English tongue Imfore. The wondorful 
web of imagination, woven so silently and cunningly in its 
pages, tho splendid creations— not merely of poetic fancy but 
of actual character drawing and ethical oonstruction— which it 
displays, tho oonsummato skill in language and motre (the 
former, it may bo, like the latter, a littite nuumered and artificial, 
but with such an exquisite manner, such a consummate art), tho 
loajming, the grasp, the evident resom of sustjuuod capacity 
H H 2 
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behind — those wore things which had never, or but once, been 
seen before among us. And these wore to be seen whenever 
Spenser sang again, in the rest of the “ Queone,” in the sonnets, 
in the " Epithalamiuin,” in the “Hymns,” during the too brief 
career which was allotted him and which he filled so full. 

The fortunes, like the work, of the next group differ re- 
markably from Sponsor’s. Although his end 
Marlowe and its ■was tragic, and although his life seems to 

Dramatists: have boon saddened by more than one dis- 
appointment, yet had his linos boon cast in 
places not unpleasant and in a manner distinguished. Ho 
was early introduced to the best society, and not very late to 
Court; ho had pensions and largo grants of land, and but for 
the Irish outbreak would, to all appearances, have ftnishod his 
days as a sufficiently prosperous country gentleman. The 
men who, working round Marlowe, did most to launch the 
English drama on the now and untried seas which wore to bo 
its proper home, were for the most part university men. Lyly 
(who belonged to the group in an outside kind of way, and 
had made his mark before any of them), Ppelo, and Lmlge 
wore Oxford men ; Marlowe, Greene, and Nash wore of Cam- 
bridge. Of Kyd’s education nothing is certainly recorded, but 
he is much more likely to have been a university man than 
not. These seven, chiefly in the decade between 1680 and 
1690, with a few years of the next, struck out ono of the 
faultiest but one of the most vigorous and original kinds of 
drama that the world has seen. It is certain that all of them 
were weE acquainted with the works of the tragedian Seneca ; 
and one of them, Kyd, translated one of the chief plays of 
the continental Soneoana— -Robert Gamior's “ Cornelia.” And 
it has, as we noticed before, been contended that the blood- 
and-thunder, the ghosts and terrors, the inflated langriage Mid 
stilted verse in which they reveEed, were due to the influence of 
this powerful but rather ^-conditioned dramatist of the X^tin 
silver aga However this may be, it is certain that the general 
soherae of their drama not only owes little or nothing , to 
Seneca, but is about as direct a revolt c^t^t the 
tragedy as can be conceived. Nor a* 

so".ofton done since, .go to' some mo&wi 
:touccd agialnst,.;and.an altornatlvo'j^m,,thCti'^el;e^tiftv^ 

.;non&ior'"(hem'' to... . 
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exaggerate the very faint load that the old mystery, through 
more recent interludes and niongi-el plays of the kind referred 
to previously, may have given them. They simply, retaining 
acts, scones, and general dramatic arrangements, gave the 
rein to their imaginations, throw the “ unities ” to the winds, 
and cast into theatrical form the substance of chronicles and 
romances after a fashion of which ancient comedy may have 
given some slight foretaste, but ancient tragedy certainly none 
at all. And they did more than this. They broke up the 
stately stilted decasyllablos of Uarhodiw, they shortono<l 
and furbished the lolloping and lumbering fourteenoi's and 
doggerels of <)ther plays into verse — the most majcsti(5 in 
Marlowe, the swesetest and softest in I’oele, that English had 
yet known. It is not surprising that sindi a hurry and whirl 
of action and interest recounted, occasionally at least, in verso 
of such unprecedented splendour and chnnn, should have 
made, or at least helpeil to make, the theatre the most popular 
of all amusements. It is truo that the plays — of which Mar- 
lowe’s Doctor FaiuttuM, Tomhurlahui, Jew of Malta., and 
Edward the Hmmd ; Poole’s A m/%/i rac at o/i'rtr is, OUL Wmw’ 
Tale, and David and BetliMalw. ; Greene’s Friar Bacon ; Kyd’s 
Spaninh Tragedy, are the most famous — luul almost ovoiy fault 
except tameness that a play can have. Tlie most chaotically 
improbable action, the least carefully ndjristod characters, the 
wildest rant of dialogue, the most shocking impropriety of 
incident and phrase moot one at every turn. The poets cannot 
or will not even take the trouble to keep up their poetry. 
Lines of incomparable beauty, of such a combination of 
sonority and poetic suggestion as no modem jx)ete, save 
Dante and Chaticer, had o<piaIled, are jostled by moan and 
trumpery doggerel. Except Marlowe, and once or twice 
Poole, no one of them can keep even a moderately long spiKuth 
at a high level, and Marlowe himself is by no means to be 
trusted to do it constantly. 

Nothing Is more treacherous tlian the attempt to argue 
backwards and forwards frorn a man's life to his works; but 
in this cose there does seem to have been some connection 
between the irregular life and tire irregular work of these nten. 
Lyly, indeed, stands apart from the rest in this as in other 
ways. Lodge, if he was for a time ‘• Bohoraian," which is 
probable, settled down into a sober physician; and of jfCyd 
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our personal knowledge is an uttor blank. But it is pretty cer- 
tain that MiU'lowe, Greene, Pecle, and Nash all, 
but especially the first three, lived lives of the 
greatest irregularity, and it would appear that 
all these three came to what is familiarly called a bad end. lliorc 
is certainly some, and may bo much, exaggeration in the 
traditional reports of Poole’s Villonestiuo practices. Nor will a 
wise man accept without hesitation the stories — conijiact in 
the oddest fashion of accusations from enemies and confessions 
from the parties themselves — of the roistering, the impe- 
cuniosity, and the irroligiou of Marlowe, of Greene, and in a 
less degree of Nash. But the testimony as to the gouoral 
tenor of the life of Marlowe and Greene is too strong to bo 
resisted. It may not have been extremely criminal, but it 
must have been utterly, to use the word just used, “ Bohe- 
mian.” The habits and ways of a largo town, such as London 
was then becoming, crowded with returned adventurers of all 
kinds, and most imperfectly policed, are sure to bo at all times 
unedifying ; and unloss there is an unusual amount of literary 
exaggeration in the curious series of pamphlets (by Greene, 
Nash, and Dokkor chiefly) which describe tlie humours of the 
capital, and in the full and constant reforenijos to them in the 
lighter plays of the dramatists other than Hhakesjxsaro, Eliza- 
both’s London must have boon at least as imedifying in soma 
of its phases as any capital, whether anciont or inodorn. Into 
this kind of life these dramatists seem to have plunged, with 
a mixture of individual and of professional greediness, for the 
necessity of " seeing life" is the immemorial excuse of the artist. 
It is possible that something of the whirl of spirits in which 
they lived may have helped the rush and rockleasnoss of their 
genius. But it certainly seems to have left them no time to 
polish and perfect their work, and its ofteot upon their Kvob 
was, to say the least, not kindly. For Poole was barely forty, 
Greene but thirty-two, and Marlowe not thirty when they die4, 
while Nash was oertauxly not a loi^ liver, And, in the case of 
^eone and Marlowe at least, one or Miothet kind of loose 
Hving directly or indirectly brought about the end, ; 

It is a question of the first interest how for i^baksspeare 
was in relation with these sad 
. the, precise position qf hfo w^' 
theirs. cfossfowon tHo anbjeot fo 
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quoted passage from a painjihlet, which is either what it 
pretends to bo — the last dying speech of Robert Greene — or 
something put out in his name as such. It contains, besides 
a lamentable description of, and apology for, the supposed 
writer’s evil life, and an expostulation with his fiionds and 
comrades, a violent tirade against a certain “ujistart crow 
beautified with our feathers,” who thinks himself '• the only 
Shakoscono in the country.” Almost every conceivable view 
and side — with many views and sides which to plain folk seem 
inconceivable — ^lias boon taken about Shakespouro and Bhake- 
spoarcana ; and it is, of course, possible to hold that the allu- 
sion here is not certain, that “Shakos(!cno,” despite its tempting 
iingle, is only a contemptuous variant upon “scene-shifter.” 
Still, it must bo admitted that the allinsion is extremely 
plausible, and oven very likely. If it is one it would date 
from 1692, when Bhakespoaro wius eight-and-twunty, when he 
is supposed to have boon for about seven years connected with 
jtho theatre in one way or another, when ho was about to 
publish “ Venus and Adonis,” and when, though we do not 
certainly know that they wore, some of his earlier plays must 
have been put on the boards. If the Greene passage jwporsod 
Shakespeare, Chottlo, Greene’s editor, promptly apologised for 
it with a handsome testimonial to the person attacked. And 
as it happens wo have a very curious counterblast in this 
quarrel of University Wits v. “ Shakosoenes ” in the odd series 
of Farnmmm plays, which also contain very high eulogies of 
Shakespeare, both as poet and playwright. It is, however, fair 
to say that this seems to date a few years later — certainly 
after 1597. 

Wo have little or no room for rninutisB of this kind here. 
The Fanumm notices, however, are specially valuable, inas- 
much as they show us that up to the end of the century 
Shakespeare, though very highly thought of, was only or 
chiefly known as the author of love poems and of plays like 
Munm mid Juliet, and, perhaps, some of the lighter comedies 
and chronicles. This is more valuable than ail the endless 
arguments which have been used to ascertain the exact 
chronology of a matter impossible to flx to accurate dates. 
We may, therefore, quite safely assume (as indeed wo might 
in the absence of any evidence whatsoever) that, before Sliako- 
spearo’s return to Stratford, two or three years before the 
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century closed, his poems, including some at least of the 
sonnets and some of the classes of plays above referred to, 
■were his sole productions. And it is quite evident that in 
these latter ho was, like every miin of genius in the world, 
under obligations to his predecessors, both to the group just 
referred to, and to the crowd of unknown or scarcely known 
■writers. For the mass of play-writing which those years saw 
and which, never having got into print or out of the actor’.s 
hands, has perished, was immense. In some cases, and these 
not merely chronicle-plays, Shakespeare undoubtedly “ wrote 
up ” earlier productions ; and oven whore ho did not do this 
ho benefited by the models at his disposal Hometimos ho 
burlesqued them, sometimes ho copied them. I daresay ho 
sometimes “stole their thunder” to an o.vtent sufficient to 
account for, if not to justify, Greene’s indignation. 

Nobody can doubt that Shakespeare, if he had been left 
entirely to himself, would have elaborated a 
^Meoesso^ dramatic machinery equal to any production. 

But nobody who does not tako an altogether 
unhistorical and inartistic ■view of literature can doubt that 
to have had before him such examples as the versification of 
Marlowe and Poele, and as the dramatic scheme, not merely of 
these, but of a whole crowd of lessor men, was an inestimable 
advantage — an advantage such as falls only to the lot of the 
greatest men of genius, for the simple reason that only the 
greatest men of genius are ready and able to tako advantage 
of it. 

And so in his hands, and in those of that wonderful group 
of prodccossors, of conteinjioraries, end of 
^ successors, whose work on the whole covered 

some seventy years, though the best of it waa 
done in fifty, there was evolved what wo call the Elimbethan 
drama. Of its accessories and conditions much has been 
written; but very little need hero bo said. It is known 
and certain that at first the companies of players were— ■ 
as was in thoso days almost necessary to protect them 
interference — in the greater number of cases, if not allj, 
“servants" of some great man, whose protection could 
give ^em immunity, or representatives of some ptiblCc in- 
stieution, under whose shield their 
h® inrfeiy jSfoduoed. But by d^mes, , iw^ 
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early, the passion of tlio conurion people ff)r this kind of 
entertainment socnrecl o 2 )portunitios for its indulgence, either 
at these or at other hands. The form of the 
earliest theatre has boon conjectured rather 
than known, with a sufficient probability, to 
have boon given by the inn-yax-ds of the pex'iod with their tiers 
of galleries (p. 6(58). Those pianos happened at once to provide 
the most likely places of exhibition, and the most convenient 
arrangements for seeing. When independent theatres \v(tre 
built they were on the same plan, whit^h retained its own 
advantages, and po,saessed in addition those of rcqxiiring the 
minimum of expense in Imilding, of disjxonsing with artiti(nul 
light (which ooxild then only have been supplied at great 
expense and in insufficient quantity), and of allowing tint 
entertainment to bo giveix in the daytime at a period whiai 
hours were early, and the streets anything but safe after 
nightfall. In other words, the (!arlic.st theatre was a structure 
with the centre or pit open t() the sky, and with the galleries 
only roofed. The stage was relatively of a good size ; but it 
was encroached on by the habit, long prevalent in all Jiuropean 
countries, of allowing stools to bo platted on it for favonrotl 
spectators. The scenery was non-existent, replaced by sign- 
boards with descriptions of the most rudimentary charaetter, 
and most of the properties wore humble. It would not, how- 
ever, appear that this poverty always extended to tlie ward- 
robes of the actors, who seem to have indulged in a good deal 
of probably tarnished finery. That the receipts of casual 
performers wore not largo, and their life a hard one, is very 
likely, and that the sums paid to tho regularly retained poets 
of the theatre were smoll enough we know from positive 
records. Ikt that there was money to bo made by those who 
were actor-shareholders in a company, and who did not fling 
away their oaniings in careless debauchery, tho instances of 
Shakespeare himself, of Alleyne, of Burbage, and otliers, show. 

In this rough circumstance, with tho occasional but, 
perltaps, not much more stimulating sub- 
stitution of tho halls of great men^s houses, 

Shakespeare, in common with those others 
who have been and will be menUoned, launched the English 
drama. As is generally known, praetleaHy nothing is known 
of him. He was bom in 1604, and died in 1016 a wealthy 
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householder of Stratford-on-Avon. Ho was married, and had 
children ; he had debts owed him, and got or oiidcavourcd to 
get them in ; he suffered from literary jealousies, tmd enjoyed 
literary compliments. For the rest wo know — distinguishing 
knowledge from futile and idle gossip mostly long after date, 
from baseless inference, and from the reijord of perfectly un- 
important and to a rational mind uninterestingdetails — nothing 
at all about him. It is an almost crucial instance of the 
extraordinary reluctance to ac(|uio.sco in facts which is char- 
acteristic of humanity, that oven this nescience, when it is 
admitted, has been twisted into a basket for the reception of 
fresh figments of the imagination to the oflect that he roall}’- 
must have been somebody else. As a matter of fact, our 
general knowledge of the man of letters of the Elizabethan 
time is of the scantiest. Of Spenser, a man always in contact 
with distinguished persons, we know little ; of Ifen .lonson, a 
literary patriarch and frequontor of younger men of letters at 
a time when the man of letters was both a more established 
and a more respoctoble character than in Shakespeare’s time, 
wo do not know very much. Of Chapman, Drayton, Daniel, 
and others, who wore all gontlornon by birth, and of some 
standing in the world, our knowledge is shadowy t.o the last 
thinness of shadows. Of most of the other Fllizabethan 
dramatists and poets, the dates of their matriiuilation and 
d^oo, when they happened to bo university men, of their 
appointment to offices, when they chanced to bo office-holders, 
and (by no means invariably) of their birth, inarriago, and 
death sum up the most of our knowledge. Of even such a 
man as Donne, who lived to fill a post more irrjportant than 
many English bishoprics, and whose life was written not long 
after his death by a personal friend, the record is aljout as 
definite and substantial fts the ffickerings of firelight on the wall 
How should we expect, save by the merest aocidertt, to know 
much of Shakospearo, who was bom in a very small town of 
an undistinguished famfiy, wont to no university, belonged to 
no recognised profession, filled no office, was only ooiyeotur- 
ally connected with any man of importance, pitblielxed nothing 
during his lifotimo except a tiny handful of juvexiile poems, 
and passed nearly the last two decades of a by no means Icsng 
life in the town or rather the village of his n&tWty i 

His work, on the other han<i we have and know i. and 
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very foolish persons imist they ])C who would exchange the 
worst and most dubious part of it for a Life as copious as those 
wo possess of Byron or of Macaulay. The exact part of that 
work which belongs to the present chapter, and the exact 
part of that part which belongs in pure inception and entire 
execution to Shakespeare himself, may bo matters of doubt — 
to the present writer they are matters of doubt which ho 
neither can nor would greatly care to solve. But there is no 
doubt that in those years — the commonly accepted twelve 
from 1585 or 158(j to 1507 will do very well — ho was, as the 
phrase was used of the next greatest man of letters in English, 
''making himself,” and making the English drama at the 
same time. Of the characteristics which under his hands 
and those of others it put on, something may bo said later; 
we must, for the moment, turn to the companions whom, in 
this last ton or tiftoon years of the sixteenth century, ho htul 
in the business. 

The eldest of them, and in not a few ways the chief, wm 
George (Jhai)man, Bhakospoaro’s elder of some ^ 

hdf-doMn joars. ‘hoiigli ho outlivoil him 
nearly twenty — a romarkablo dramatist, a poet of merit, and an 
altogether admirable translatoi*. It was practically impossible 
for anyone who had anythiiig to do with the stage to keep out 
of “Bohemian” ways and “Bohemian” troubles; nor did 
Chapman : but ho seems to have had comparatively little to 
do with them, and to have on the whole lived aloof. But the 
stage evidently had a strong attoction for him ; and it would 
seem that he contributed to it from well within the reign of 
Elizabeth to well within that of Charles I. Ho was an Oxford 
man, and, as his Homer and other things show, no moan 
scholar ; but ho could never put off the somewhat ubscholarly 
grandiosity, the towering aims not wholly proportioned to 
means, the tendency to rant in dialogue and to melodrama in 
.incident and action, which Shakespeare, after experiencing 
the attractions of those “Dolilahs of the theatre," pretty 
rapidly vanquished and outgrow. 

A sort of minor Chapman, like him a gentleman and an 
Oxford man, like him a member of the extreme , _ „ 
blood-and«thundor tjragio school, a lesser poet, 
but a satirist of great vinilonoo and some vigour, was John 
Marstou, whoso birth-date is quite unknown, but who would 
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seem to have been a young man in the closing years of tlio 
sixteenth century, when his satires and poems appeai’od, and 
had difficulties with the authorities. He wrote drama 
copiously in the early years of the next century, and seems to 
have taken orders, abjured the stage, and died abotit the same 
time as Chapman, circa 1G34 In no English dramatist — not 
in Marlowe and his group, named and anonymous ; not in that 
nominin umhm Cyril Tourneur, the very titles of whoso plays 
(the Tragedy and the Athe.wt’n Tragedy) speak for 

themselves; not in Chottlo and others, such as those con- 
tributors to the Shakosjiearian apocrypha, who wrote Arden, 
of Feverehma and the Yorhnhire Truge/hj ; not in the great 
examples of the time, who are to bo named hereafter — Webster 
and Ford — is the tendency to rely on mere horror, on 
murders, treasons, and detested sins, more distinct than in 
Marston. 

It is far less obvious in the personally almost unknown 
Thomas Dekker, whose abundant work begins 
in Elizabeth’s reign, and is always char- 
acterised by a sweet and gracious kindliness. An<l it is not 
eminently present in that of Benjamin Jonson, who, as the 
ruling figure of the next litonuy period, must be chiefly dealt 
with then, but whoso rather stormy youth was beginning to 
subside into quieter ways before King James caino to the 
throne, and whoso admirable comedy. Every Man in His 
Humowr, at any rate in its earliest form, was produced some 
five years before the Queen’s death. Biit when it is said that 
those four were only the most prominent of a great company, 
some idea of the extraordinary fecundity of the time in drama 
and dramatists may, perhaps, bo better given than by jejune 
lists or unintelligible allusbns. 

In the minor and general departments of poetry proper, 
somewhat less was done in this period than in that which 
succeeded it. Yet it is significant that not merely Bponser, 
but both the chiefs of the dramatic school— -Marlowe, and 
Sliakespoare himself— distinguished themuelvos at this tuab. 
Shakespeare and Spenser Indeed, though not M&iilowoj aie 
the chiefs of a vary curious outburst of jiombt 
m.. ««.«..* which, with a somowhat 
haps wo may say, 

inent 'iU'.tho' writi^ of histmm'poeiiaf^^hi'iitPl^ 
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in poetry proper of tlio last flays of ElizabetL The two 
great “ historians,” Drayton txnd Daniel, were sonnetuors also ; 
the third, tvs usually ranked, Warner, does not seem to have 
indulged in this diversion. But the “ sugared sonnet ” was, 
on tke whole, the chief delight and exorcise of the really 
Elizabethan ])oet. Wo have .seen in fonner sections how 
Wyatt and Sun’ey introduced this alluring form ; how, many 
years later, Sidney and Watson, soon to bo followed by 
Spenser, poured out in it the sprightlicst and choicest run- 
nings of the now poetic spirit. But it was not till the last 
decade of the century, and more particularly till the four 
years, .1593-0(5, that the influence of the sonnet showed 
itself in its fullest force. The date of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
is as unknown with any certainty as most other things in 
roforonoo to that marvellous collection ; but there can bo no 
moral doubt that they date in composition i’rom this very 
time. About the sonufit production of others thei'o is no 
doubt of any kind. Tho majority of the collections pub- 
lished during this period bear each tho name of sumo real or 
fancied mistress; as liad boon tho case with tho earlier 
garlands of the French I’lfuade, to tho list of imitations 
whercc»f formerly given may hero be added Tjodge’s para- 
phrases of Dosportes, and tho curious adfmputon callod 
Zepficria. 

In 1693 Barnabo Barnes appeared with Parthemphil, 
Giles Fletcher tho elder with LicUt, and Thomas Lofigo with 
PhAiLis. 1894 gave Willoughby’s Avimt, Percy’s Gadia, the 
just-named Zeplieria of an unknown writer. Constable’s 
Duma, Daniel's Delia, and Drayton's Idea. 1606 saw tho 
appearance of AloUia, by a certain “J, C.” 189(5 supplied 
yponser’s Ainoretti, Lynch’s DieUa, Griffin’s Fulenm, and 
Smith’s Ohlcyrie. 

It must be understood that by no means all the poems in 
these collections are direct sonnets, even in that modified 
sense of directness which identifies the sonnet with any 
quatorzaia Watson himself had extended the sonnet in 
length to eighteen lines; and his successors very often gave 
the name (it may almost he said) to any love poem. But the 
majority of them ace sonnets; there is strong likeness lic- 
tween them, and they constitute one of Uto most remarkable 
<Bvisiona of Ei^lish poetry, scale and substanoo being allowed 
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for. Occasionally, as in the best of Shakespeare and Spenser, 
or in that simply magnificent thing beginning — 

“ Since there’s no help, coino lot us kiss and part ” 

— which appears in some editions of Drayton’s Idmi, but which 
is entirely unlike his general style, they may also challenge 
quite the top place in the achievements of that poetry ; while 
the rest, in very diftbront and various gradations of merit at 
least, betray the presence of a quite extraordinary poetical tone 
and temper in the mind of the time. Of the other chi(»f forms 
in w'hich this tone and temper displayed itself, one was very 
closely akin to the sonnets, one pretty far apart from thorn. 
These were the purely “song-literature” of the time, the 
poems which were actually meant to bo sung to the lute or 
other instrument; and the Satires, which wore, for a time at 
any rate, very much affected, and which, ns written by Hall, 
Marston, Donne, Lodge, and others, supply a picture of 
manners to be used with a little caution, and an instance of 
imitation of the ancients (for Horace, Juvenal, and perhaps 
Porsius most of all, are always before the writer’s mind) 
which is not equally dangerous ground to tread on, To 
Persius, in all probability, the singularly harsh and crabbed 
style which these Hatiros affect is mostly duo; to Juvenal, 
the somewhat strained air of moral indignation which they 
affect also. 

■ It is somewhat curious that the companion song-literature, 
which is larger in bulk and of infinitely 
greater charm, should have failed to keep the 
literary vogue which these Satires never wholly lost Perhaps 
it may be due to the gradual disuse of the lute and its 
congeners as ordinary implements for the amusement and 
accomplishment of every gentleman and lady, which came 
about after the Eestoration (though we find the old system 
maintained by Popys and others). B’or the songs woro com- 
monly printed with the airs ; and when the latter were not in 
request the former naturally dropped out of sight But, as a 
ipattor of fact, this delightful ^vision of jSlusaJbetbMi 
ture was on© of the latest to bo rediscovered; snd it is only 
within the last few years that it has become known to. any but 
pretty careful students in ^the mass, or 
^unple srid by the ehaimel of anthologies end 
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to the eognisaneo of the general reader. Yet its poetical 
merits arc quite astonishing; and there is to this day some- 
thing a little unintolligihlo and not quite “ canny ” in the 
attribution to men, sometimes quite unlcnown themselves, and 
if known, of no other known accomplishment in lottora, of 
such ineffably beautiful things as those which are scattered 
about these books. It is not merely that the very soul of 
music SOOTHS to have passed into them; that they sing of 
thomsolvos like the magic lutes of the legends, fashionTid of 
dead men’s bones, and strung with dead girls’ hair. For mere 
poetry, without thought of accompaniment, they are not 
seldom equally wondrous. 

The prose of the period is, perhaps, to the reader less 
interesting than the poetry ; though wo have, 
in the early work of Bacon, of Raleigh, and 
of others, anticipations of the gojgoous music which in the 
next age was to carry Plnglish prose to the very higlu’st 
pitch, in some respects, that it has ever attained. The tnith 
seems to bo that though there were great individual ex- 
ponents of it, prose, as a whole, was in u state of half dis- 
organisation and half reorganisation, just os poetry harl been 
between Wyatt and Sponsor. Something has boon said in 
earlier sections of the prose of the early Renaissance writers, 
of whom Ascham is the chief in England, of its docent, 
sensible, but not very inspiriting, combination of Latin order 
and vernacular strength. This was, during our present period, 
to reach the highest point it ever attained in the “ Ecclesiastical 
Polity,” which, os far as it appeiirod during the lifetime of its 
author, belongs to the last decarlo of the sixteenth century, 
the first instalment having appeared in 1694, and the second 
in 1697. From some points of view, no doubt, it may seem as 
if prose lost as much as it gainori by deserting the norm of 
Hooker, who writes wonderfully at his best, and combines a 
very groat advance in clearness, correctness, and elegance, with 
a total freedom from anything like jojunoness or aridity. If 
the diversion of a great part of the educated intellect of 
England from thoologioid study and ecclesiastical fooling 
should be accompanied by a disuse of the reading of Hooker 
and the groat divines who follow him, it will, taking the 
literary view only, be a most serious loss. There is, indeed, 
still about him a perhaps undue reminiscence of the Schools 
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— not in method, subject, or quotiition, but in stamp 

and scheme of sentence and phrase. Ho still siij^gosts to ns a 
little the man to whom it would bo at least as easy to writo iu 
Latin as in English, who is not quite sure that ho oiiglit not 
to write in Latin, and who, even when writing in English, 
cannot help showing the moulds of the Latin sontonco, the 
memory of the Latin syntax. Yet it would not bo fair to 
assort or insinuate that there is any constraint in Hooker; 
and certainly his achievement in English is a noble <tne. The 
more argumentative passages may smack a little of the thesis, 
which was still a live thing; the|more historical and rhetorical, 
of the pulpit which the writer so often ocfcnpied, and winch 
Was more and more attracting the talents of Englishmen in 
expression and the taste of Englishmen in recejition. But 
there are not many greater books in English than the *■ Eccle- 
siastical Polity,” nor to the rea<lor, who hius oven a little care 
for and oxportness iu the subject, many more attaching. 

While this sober, scholarly prose still exprttH.sed the chief 
accomplishment of English letters in this de- 
oraauMr, partmont on one side ; and while the strange 
euphuism of Lyly (p. of wliich 
enough has been said, gave a now expmssion in 
another, prose became more and more the vehi(do i»f those who 
wished to communicate with the public. On the groat scale 
and on the small it was being practised and put t.tj all manner 
of purposes. Knollos, in his country homo, wa.'s eInlK)rating 
that huge “ History of the Turks ” which, when m()ro than a 
century and a half had passed after his death, stiomecl t(» some 
judges still the greatest history on a large scale in English, 
and which, by all oom|>otont censure, is a great book in many 
other respects besides bulk. Tlie educational writers, who have 
boon already mentioned, were building their seheimis for the 
teaching of youth and for the elaboration of something like 
what JDanto, centuries before, had oudeavoured and to a groat 
extent suooeoded in forging foi* Italy— an “ illnstriotw, cawliniU, 
curial, and courtly” sjjeech for England. The equally 
markable though curiously shortiived school of literary critics 
(for rill Bryden'a day there was little resumprion of theh? 
<ilfottg)— Webb©, Puttenham, Campion, Haringtoa* wud < 

^yoring their attonrion to tho same thing with speoM ; 

of l%liri} JitMi 
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roeords of the geographical explorations which employed so 
largo a part of the enthusiasm of the age wore being digested 
in all sorts of forms — soino of them to take sooner or later Iho 
shape of the great collections of Hakluyt (who published in 
1579) and Purchas. The huge miscollancous pamphlet litera- 
ture, which had already been of so much service to us, was 
being ceaselessly compiled and devoted to almost every kind 
of subject. Once, moreover, in the famous instance of that 
“ Martin Marprelato ” controversy, which coincided with tho 
Armada (p. 439), this pamphlet production gathered itself up, 
and disengaged heat and force in a fashion never quite equalled 
since (except at tho time of tho Popish Plot), and hardly coin- 
prehonsiblo to a generation, tho oldest members of which hav(i, 
novortheloss, soon tho first fights over tho Reform Bill, tho Anti- 
Oom Law agitation, and tho " Tracts for tho Times” — not to 
mention later controversies. Starting ostensibly as a sort of 
offshoot or incident of the debate between Presbyterianism 
and Prelacy, it seems, in some not clearly undorHtoo<] way, to 
have attracted tho sympathies or antipathies of some of tho 
chief literary men of the day. It found its way on to tho 
stage (though this was promptly chocked, and tho results are 
not extant), it mixed itself up in the oddest manner with tho 
jealousies of the Cambridge and London literary cliques. It 
was in fact a sort of anticipation (with its courso made more 
lively by tho oircumstancos of clandestine printing, Cloveru- 
mont interposition, and a few executions as a climax) of tho 
newspaper controversies of later times. But these latter, it 
may ho admitted by folk not very enthusiastic about our 
“glorious gains,” have some advantages in. point of comfort 
and consequences. 

It is one of the things which, though they have been 
constantly remarked upon, can never lie 
omitted in any treatment of tho subject to 
wlnioh they belong— thaf tho groatost man (with Hookor) of 
this i>oriod in prose, Francis Bacon, was an utter heretic and 
mislieliovor in respect of Englidi prose itself Breaking away 
from the admirable tradition of respect for English, which no 
lesser scholars in the Classics than Asoham and Cheke had 
started in his own univewsity, Bacon oeiMtantly expressed his 
oonteuipt for modem langus^ as rehiolee of Ut^turo, his 
belief that things written in them wore doBtinod to b© lost and 
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forgotten. He would probably (if he had dared, and if his 
ambition had not been of the life of him, so that he could not 
neglect the set of popular taste) have written wholly in Latin ; 
and as it was, he wrote in Latin when he dared, and when he 
did not dare, generally translated or caused to be translated 
his English writings into that tongue, as he thought preserva- 
tive. Yet nobody then living, with the doubtful exceptions of 
Raleigh and Lord Brooke (the latter, for all his wilful obscurity, 
master of a splendid English stylo, very Baconian in parts), 
could have written the “ Essays ” which liacon published in 
their first and roughest form during our period in 1597. 
His most gorgeous work was to come later ; but already in 
this he exhibited that faculty of magnitical phrase — ^not cum-, 
brously embroidered upon moaning, but clothing it like a 
natural gannent — which,in his own later days and the time after 
him, was to bo cultivated with such wonderful .suc(!o,ss, and in 
the hands of Milton, Taylor, and Browne more iiartic.ularly, 
and of a crowd of writers who were but little their inferiors, to 
enrich the language with imperishable treasures. It would not 
be Just to say that Bacon's classical predilections deserve no 
credit for this phrase. His precision owes some royalty to tho 
Latin Augustans, and his gorgeousnoss perhaps something to 
the Latin decadents. But in the main ho is, as usual, debtor 
to but two things — his own innate genius and acquired or 
developed faculty on tho one part, and the spirit of the age on 
tho other. 

And so, with a few words on that very spirit of tho ago — 
partly of summary, partly of additional dofinition— -wo may 
conclude this survey of a mighty subject. 

Some critics, with more or loss sustained and deliborato 
paradox — all, perhaps, who with any coinpo- 
tone© have tried to disengage and co-ordinato 
literary cause and oftoct in relation to poriods — 
have felt disposed to doubt whether anything more can bo said 
than that, at ono timo, a very large number of persons of unusual 
abilities took to the writing of books and that at other times 
they did not. In the present instance, however, some more 
dofinite advance on this n<^ativo and Pyrrhonist attitude may 
i^t nntaafionably be attempted. All tbe exoitang causea whioh 
were theoi^ened earlier may fairly be laid to have matlo for 
literaj^ fp^hotien; while there mmt be ipeolally added to- 
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them the effects of the now eonsiflcrably developed and ditfnsod 
invention of printing. Tlic changes in the Church (which in- 
troduced in every parish a family of children who wore at least 
likely to be brought up with some tincture of letters, instead 
of a celibate clergy) more than made up for the dispersion of 
the monastic orders, which had hardly been, for some time 
previous to the dissolution, active fosterers of Icai'ning. And 
though far too small a part of the secularised ecclesiastical 
revenues was devoted to educational purposes, the part which 
did directly or indirectly find its way thither (throtigh the 
fancy for founding colleges and grammar schools) was not 
inconsidei’able, and must have exorcised no small inftuenco on 
the popularisation of letters. 'rhes<s things at once created a 
smaller class with a tendency to study and write, and a much 
larger class with at least no unwillingness to read if not to 
study. Add the theatre, add the burning so(!ial and eoclo- 
siastical controversies, add the fbrinontiug foi'ce of the great 
political changes which were to tak(5 place in the seventeenth 
century, and it will at least appear that it would have been 
more odd if Kli:i!al)othan literature had not boon groat than 
surprising that it was. 

And yet, as always, the unknown, the inexplicable, the 
element of chance and idiosyncrasy, still counts for the greater 
art of the matter. The campaigns of Alexander might have 
been thought likely to stimulate literature as much as the 
voyage of Oolumbus ; yet they hardly influenced it at all : and 
the most specious explanations of the Augustan ago at Home 
leave a tolerably well-trained sceptic unable to admit any 
particular reason why it should not have come a century before 
or a century after. So also in the Elizabethan period, while 
we can perceive some reasons why it may have been what it 
was, we cannot ascribe the whole causation with anything like 
accuratiy or satisfactioa After all, there wore certain men who 
could and did write verse and' prose, os only a single ilnglish- 
man harl hitherto written verso and as no Englishman had 
written prose. They wore surrounded by a still larger number 
of inferior but not contemptible talents — all imitating or in- 
novating, exprlmonting or practising. There was yet a larger 
public which was purely receptive } let it be remembered that 
so vast a book as Knol W Hwtciy " went through three 
editions in twenty years, and thM; nWi^ other books — though, 
If 2 
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perhaps, no very large number of copies was reprinted at any 
one time — were constantly reissued. There must have boon — 
though, except in the case of playwrights, wo have very 
indefinite information as to what it was — some kind of regular 
romimoration which made it worth while to write hooks, and 
possible even to make a livelihood as a writer of books only. 
But, above all, there was an incalculable, indefinable spirit 
abroad which is thorcorisnot, which is traceable 

The Quality of often from the compiirativo ])oint of view oven 
Etizabethau . , t i i r* • 

literature. moro m tlio inodiocrc or lower aiitnors ot !V time 

than in its chief illnstrations, and inakiis the 

time notable or imnotablo, according to its pro.son<!0 or absence. 

Thoaverago work of tlic strictly Klizabothan period is notoriously 

of the most unequal character. Many plays, even by authors 

of high general repute, are extremely difficult to read as wholes, 

and perhaps owe part of the steady maintenance of thoir 

reputation to this very fact. Really unflawod and equable 

work is excessively rare, even with the very greatest namcis. 

Much of the non-draraatio verse is mannered, affected, unreal ; 

while much else is slovenly and trivial. The prose is often 

pedantic, often conceited, often dull. But the everlasting 

and ovonuastering justification of the place fissignod to the 

Elizabethans is not affected by those admissions, and lies (juite 

olsowhoro. It lies not more in the fact that in the greater 

writers beauties of the most dazzling kind are common, and 

that the whole atmosphere is one of passion, of pathos, of 

vague promise and potency, than in the fact that things hardly 

less beautiful are quite likely to be found in writers on the 

whole quite inferior. In reading a fourth-rate Elizabethan 

play, a sonneteer who is evidently writing in a school, an 

industrious teacher of tho viol who has got some words to his 

airs or some airs to his words, dashes and spurts of exquisite 

literature are not only likely, but are sure sooner or later to 

make their appoamnea There are more books written, with a 

vast deal more knowledge, and even with a certain advance in 

strict formal merit, in the last decade of tho nineteenth century 

than there were in the last decade of the rixteenth. I think the 

vmts^ quality of tho books of this our time is MimpeetEdrle 

(ut aveirage quality as you shall find at imy |k>ridd In 11^^ 

'hhitoiy;;: But yo!» will not find thwh ' 

;the .very; grea4aii'''i^,tl^^ 
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shock, the startling and yet delightful thrill which comes again 
and again on the readers, not merely of Shakespeare and 
Spenser, not merely of Marlowe and Donne, but of Dr. Thomas 
Campion and Captain Tobias Hume. 


The characteristic feature of the close of the reign of Elizabeth 
was that the transition stage from tillage to 
sheep-farming came to an end. The balance 
was once more restored between thorn. 

Enclosures continued to bo made throughout the sixteenth 
century; but at the end of the period under review, they 
wore not accompanied by the features which had so greatly 
aggravated the miseries of agricultural labourers. The popular 
saying had been verified, that “it was never merry with 
poor craftsmen since gentlemou had bticomo 
graziers.” At the close of Elizabeth’s reign, 
however, the high prices of English wool 
declined, and at the same time the value of com and meat 
rose rapidly. Hence, a stimuhis was given to arable fanning 
whi(!h provided employment for the rural poprrlation. 

The decline in the value of English wool affords a curious 
illustration of the extent to which enclosure 
hafl been carried. When English wool first 
came into the Blemish market, it was dis- 
tinguishod for its fineness, and sold at a higher rate than its 
Spanish rival It was indispensable for the weaver. The best 
fleeces were those of the Ilyeland or Herefordshire sheep, of 
which Leominster was the market. In the days of Skelton, 
Bllynour Rummynge, ale*wife of Loathorhead, received from 
her custotnors payman^in kind: — 

“ Some fill f&eir pot full 
Of good Lometer wool.” 

Drayton’s Dawsabel had a "akin aa soft as Leinster wool.” 
Rabelais makes Panutge cheapen the flock of Dingdong; and 
when the latter descants upon the fineness of thdir fleeces, the 
translator (MfJtteux: 1717) coiapancSr ^em to the quality of 
'• tiomynster wool" 'The socemd priceviras fetched by Ootswold 
wool The she<»p that are k<^t uj^a heaths and commons, 
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and walk for their food, produce the tinost, thonj 2 fh not the 
most abundant, fleeces. It was the experience of \"irgil — 

“ Si tibi laniciTim ourao, fnffc l>abuljv laela.” 

In the same sense writes Dyer : — 

“ On spacious airy downs, and gontlo bills, 

With grass and tbynio o’ersproad, and clover wild 
The fairest flocks rejoice ! ” 

As tho commons of England began to bo extensively 
enclosed, tho quality of tho fleeces d()tori(>rat<!d. Heavier 
animals — better suited to fat pasturcH, and producing (tuarso 
but abundant wool — wore introduced. English wool lo.st its 
pro-oininonco ; and, though still obtainingr high prinew, was no 
longer indispensable to tho weaver. This do(!rea.so in value 
did much to chock tho conversion of amble land to pasture, 
and was at least as influential in producing this result as Acts 
of Parliament. Tho last of those Acts, passed in 1697, ordered 
that all arable land which had been made pasture sitico tho 
accession of Queen Elizabeth should l)e reconverted to tilkgo, 
and none that wjis then under tho plough should bo laid 
down to grass. • 

The fluctuation in tho price of wool probably clusckod tho 
break-up of tho open-fiokl system. When oiKdosures began 
again, sheep onco more supplied tho impetus. So long as 
roots and artificial grasses were unknown to English fartnors, 
sheep were potted i n tho winter months. When winter keep 
became known, a change was passing over sheep-fanning, 
Tho animal was originally prized more for its fleece than its 
carcass. In tho eighteenth century tho value was reversed. 
Moat grew more profitable than wool Heavier animals wore 
cultivated, and turnips put tho meana of keeping them into 
the fanner’s hanfls. In this now source of wealth was found a 
strong incentive to break up tho heaths and commons whbh 
belonged to the open-field system, and to subsUtuto onclo«#Kl 
oompaot tenancies, on which turnips could bo grevm aiul oaton 
off by folded sheep. 

Simultaneously with the decline of profits from sheep- 
farming came an advance in the value of other agricultural 
produce. Tho Ij^lature was prompt to encourage a oh^ige 
ivhich promised relief to the eengeste^ labour inarkets, and to 
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the poverty of niral districts. Ilostrictioiis on the exportation 
wore gradually lightened, while protective duties were imposed 
on foreign grain. For owners of land (whether landlords or 
yeomen), for copyholders and tenant-farmers, the times wore 
prosperous. Even agricultural labourers shared in the good 
fortune : for, though their wagas remained low and only fitfully 
rose with the decline in the purehasing-powor of money, they 
wore more secure of employment, and thus the worat of theii 
evils Avas over. 

“ The soil,” says Harrison, “ had growne to bo more fruitful, 
and the countryman more painful, more care- 
ful, iind more skilful for recompense of gain.” 

Internal communication was facilitated, and 
new roads opened up now markets. Increased attention was 
paid to manuring. In Cornwall, fanners rode many miles for 
sand, and brought it homo on horsiiback ; seaweed was ex- 
tensively used on the land in Houth Wahss ; in Siiasex, lime 
wtU5 fetched from a distance and at considerable expense. In 
Middlesex and Hertfordshire, the sweepings of the London 
streets wore bought up for the fields. The yield per acre was 
rising. On the woll-tillod and dressed aero, wo are told that 
wheat averaged twenty bushels, barley thirty- 
two bushels, oats and beans forty bushels. The 
cultivation of hops was assuming importanoo, though the distich, 
of which another version has already been quoted (p. 167) — 

“ Hop*, rflformstion, bays, and Iwor 
Oatne into England all in one year” 

puts the date of their introduction into England too late. 
Their use was borK)wed from the Low (lountrios by the farmers 
of the Eastern Counties at the end of the fifteenth century. 
By the reign of Edward VI., the cultivation of hops h^ 
assumed such importance, that an Act of Parliament per- 
mitting their f^owth under certain restrictions was passed in 
1662. A quarter of a century later appeared the first treatise 
on the industry. Ih^nald Soot’s “Perfite Platfonne of a 
Hop^je Garden” was pubUshed in 1676 ; and contains minute 
instaruotions for the growing, picking, drying, and packing of 
hopa Haste<l, in his " History of Kent " notices that orcharrls 
were turned into hop-gardons; and in Suffolk, in tho days of 
Tmwer, hops wore extensively cultivated. 
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Pai't of the improvement was undoubtedly duo to enclosures, 
and to the new scope which the possession of a separate farm 
gave to industrial energy. Essex and Suffolk are quoted both 
by Fitzherbert and Tusser to prove the superior cultivation of 
enclosed land. The proverbial expression “ Suffolk stiles ’* 
seems to point to the eai-ly extinction of open fields. Norden, 
in his “Essex Described” (1594), calls it the “Englishe Goshen, 
the fattest of the Lando, comparable to Palcstina, that floweth 
with milke and hunnye.” So “ manie and swcoto ” wore its 
“ commodities ” that they compensated for the “ mosto cruoll 
quarterno fever ” which he caught among its low-lying lands. 
To these witnesses may bo added the evidence of “ W. S., 
Gentleman,” whoso “Compendious Examination of Extra- 
ordinary Complaints of our Countrymen ” was published in 
1681. To the husbandmen — who complained that arable land 
is enclosed and turned into pasture, that rents are raised and 
labour unemployed — it is shown that the most prosperous 
counties are those which (like Essex, Suffolk, and Northampton- 
shire) are most enclosed.* 

Of the general prosperity of the land-owning and land- 
renting ])ortion of the niral community there 
is sufficient evidence. The ordinary fare of 
to'S' country gentleman was abundant, if not 

profuse. The dinner which Jiistico Hhnllow 
ordered for Falstaff might be quoted as an illustration. But 
more direct testimony may bo produced. Harrison, writing at 
the close of the reign of Elizabeth, says that the usual dinner 
of a country gentleman was “ four©, five, or six dishes, when 
they have but small resort” Gervaso Markham — whose 
“English Housewife,” though ptiblished somewhat later, was 
. written about the same time — ogives directions for a "great 
feast," and for “a more humble feast, or an ordinary proportion 

■ y 

*** It mtlirt be remmibered that the ralae of the sheep on emble hti^ 'Wm 
at this period totallT^ nnknow. Himoe the two bmiohee of lemliigt wlMi 
now are oombhied with adrantiige to both ihe sheep farmer and the pom 
ptP'Wot, were entirely dissevered. The arable farmer had only his oemhiomi 
ot his pasture to for the snmmer and printer keep of hie doofe ! Itie 

' loxaA was tilled for wheats berley^ 'oatSr end ,beat^ Mp fcnetV' no other ' 
4rt$$aial grasses, , tttrnlps^ swedes, man|oldSf were not yet a^ 

toot: 'th^r the ordhusi^ otO|m, ipt whtoh ''sMtte.'la^: 

m oi , 
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which any good nian may keep in his family, for the entortain- 
nient of his true and worthy friend.” The “humble feast or 
ordinary proportion ” inchidos “ sixteen dishes of moat that are 
of substance, and not emi»ty, or for show.” To those “ sixteen 
full dishes,” ho adds “sullets, fricases, (piolquo chose, and 
devi.sed paste, as many dishes more which make the full service 
no less than thirty-and-two disluis.” In dress, also, the country 
gentry were growing more (.•xpensivo and costly, imitating the 
“ diversitii'H of jaggesund change of colours” of the Frenchman. 
Alroaily, tf>o, as Bishop Hall has de.seribed in his “ Satires,” 
they were in the habit of de.sorting their country-houses for 
the gaiety of towns, and the “ unthankful sw'allow ” built her 
“ circleil nest” in 

" Tlui towiTwl (•himnicH, wliidi slumld bo 
Tito windpipPH of good lioHjtitiilitio.” 

Of the yeornon, or substantial farmers, Harrison say-s that 
they “ commonlio live woalthilie, keopo good 
houses, and travail to got riches." Their 
houses were furnished with “ costlio fumituro," and they had 
"loaniod also to garnish their cuplxiards with plate, their 
joinoti beds with tapisfcrie and silk hangings, and their tables 
with carpets and fine draporio,” Old men noted those changes 
in luxurious habits — "the multitude of chimnies latelio erected," 

" the great amendment of lodging,” and “ the exchange of 
vo8ii6U,’’as of treene platters into pewter, "andwodden spoones 
into silver or tin." In the Isle of Wight Sir John Oglaudcr, 
eornporiog the state of the country at the close of EUmboth’s 
reign and at the outbreak of the Oivil War, says : “ Money was 
as plentiful in the yeomen’s purses as now in the best of the 
gentry, and all of the gentry full of money and out of debt” , 
The copyholder’s house is descrihod by Bishop Hall ns 
Iwing:— 

" Of <»to bay’s bmdth, (J<hI wot. a »d)ly «oto 
Whoso tliatchwl simw ars fnrml with skttlsh soots 
A wholo inch thiek, sbking like bhw'knvwr’s brows. 

Through smoko that downn tho hseuUosso barrel blows. 

At his bod’s Awto fitodon his statlod tsamS," 

His swino bsncAtb, his putleu o'er tbs beaiuo.” 

Biifc tho faro whieh he eiyoyed was probably more rudely 
ptentlfhl than that which falls to the lot of the labourer of 
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to-day. In one of the Elizabethan pastoral pooin.s, a noble 
huntsman finds shelter under a shepherd’s roof. The food, 
even if we allow something for Arcadian license, was good. The 
guest is welcomed with the best that the host can furnish : — 

“ Browne bread, whig, bacon, curds, and inilko. 

Were set him on the borde.” 

At this time, it was probable that no groat rise in rents had 
been made. B’rom the patujihlot by W. S. (or William Stafford), 
which has been already quoted, it appears that landlords had 
found the greatest difficulty in raising their rents to the rates 
which compensated them for the enhanced prices which, as 
consumers, they paid for agricultural produce. The benefit 
was chiefly felt by the cultivators of land ; and their prosixirity 
arose, not from advanced science, nor increased economy, nor 
improved methods of cultivation, but from the rapid rise in 
the prices of corn and moat. It was due, in the first place, to 
the unjust labour laws, which prevented wages from rising to 
their natural level, and thus cheapened the labour bill of the 
employer. It was due, in the second place, to the sudden 
influx of the precious metals and the consequent rapid rise in 
prices. But no permanent prosperity could in fact be expected 
until substantial improvements were effected in Jigrieulturo, 
which should at once increase the amount and cheH|)en the 
cost of production. The only now crop which was introduced 
into sixteenth century farming was the cultivation of hop& 
During the first half of the seventeenth century, on the 
contrary, a variety of improvements and fresli niatorials for 
profitable fanning were introduced into the ooimtry, though it 
was not till 160 years later that they wore extensively adopted 
^in English agriculture. 


Thk second half of Elizabeth's reign saw a great increase of 
national wealth and of national coutmeroe; 
iui naarkod by my gr*»t ohat^ 

tS2a*** ia industrial policy, nor by any 

industrial tendencies. 'Zhe c«g»nifH& 
hadustty and commerce by the Statute of; ilppn^tideii ^ 4 ^ 
■■'tlie ;tr«4ing" companies; th©' policy of ; 

encomaging the: ■im|wrt«^o|i;:4|> 
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gold ; the rise in prices, und the slower rise in (money) wages; 
the building up of new manufactures, with the helj) of 
rcftigoes from the Netherlands and from France — all these 
tendencies and forces continiiwl at work during the second 
half of Elizabeth’s reign, and, in fact, it was then that their 
results were most clearly to bo scon. The peaceful and 
economical policy of the great Queen aided the iiccuruulation 
of c-apital; w'hilst the encouragement given to rovers and 
pirates stimulated the spirit of adventure and the arts of 
seamanship, and indirectly promoted our 
foreign trade. That English gentlemen of 
good birth and high cluiracter inshed into the 
profession of piracy (p.47.3) is one of the most characteristic facts 
of the Elizabethan age. Wo must connect it partly with the 
now spirit of ontoi’priso which the llonasconco had ushered in, 
partly, perhaps, with the loosening of moral bonds which 
accompanied the redigious revolution. W'o cannot altogether 
wonder that refugees from the persecutions under Kdwanl VI. 
and Maty had sometimes taken to piracy as a moans of earning 
a livelihood ; or that unscrupulous adventurers, like Lor<l tkty- 
nunir, had boon attracted by the possibilities which it offered. 
But in the reign of Elizalntth, piracy acipiired a now moral and 
religious charactar from its ootmection with that hatred of 
Spain and of Romo, which many good Protestants rt^arded as 
a religious and patriotic sentiment. To rob Spaniards was to 
avengo the martyrs of the Inquisition and to spoil the enemies 
of the Jxird. The (Jovernment encoimiged the movement for 
its own onda It felt that the pirates might form a useful 
naval reserve, and it was glad to see its enemies annoyed and 
injured without the ex|K)nse and risks of a fonnal war. In 
the early part of the reign this weapon was (shiofly used 
against Franco; but the sea-rovers soon found that tho 
Spanish vessels offered a riehor spoil. Tho mutual jealousies 
of Franco and Spain, and tho desire of both for an English 
alliamxi, <lrovo them to submit to these depro<lation8. Philip, 
indeed, resorted to retaliation, but tho ©vent proved that this 
was a game in which tho English gained more than they lost.- 
Philip could not bring himself to declare war, though Spanish 
treasures and Spanish subjects wore lieing openly sold in 
JStoglish jKirts, and rich rai»om» were being obtained for tho 
liberation of soino of those who vnupt thus oapturod. In 1672, 
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when the Goremmont only owned thirteen armed ships, it 
reckoned its navy at 146, for there were 183 armed vessels, 
which, although private property, and used for piracy or trade, 
could, at any crisis, be pressed into the Queen’s service. 

With the same object of strengthening its naval forces, the 
Government encouraged the fisheries. Wo have seen that for 
this purpose they enforced fiusts,in the religious cfficaciy of which 
they had little belief (p. 363). Iceland was the chief of the more 
distant resorts of English fishermen. Hakluyt tells us that 
in 1577 we had only fifteen vessels engaged in the Newfound- 
land fisheries, as against 150 French, 100 Hpanish, and fifty 
Portuguese ; but ho adds that our shii>s were the best, and 
gave the law to tho rest, and protected them from pirates. 

The same writer records tho beginning of the English 
whale fisheries in 1503. Tho Ilussia Gompany 
soon afterwards made this industry part of its 
regular work ; and though they seem to have Ikjou ignorant 
of the value of whalebone and fins, they made considorablo 
profit out [of the oil. This company, liowever, rapidly de- 
cayed towards tho close of Elimbeth’s reign. Hir Walter 
Raleigh, in his “ Observations concoi-ning tho Trade and Com- 
merce of England” (1603), informed King James, that whereas 
down to about 1690 a store of goodly English ships wont 
annually to Russia, only four had gone in 1600, and only two 
or throe in 1602. By that time tho Netherlands had secured 
their indopendonoo from Spain, and wore recovering with 
extraordinary rapidity from tho persecutions and dovaatatiom 
of their late rulers. They had, in fact, already become tho 
foremost commercial nation of the "world, and were ousting 
tho English from many branches of foreign trade. 

In tho earlier years, however, of the period here dealt 
with, their immigrants had continued to render inestinutble 
services to English industry. Tho sacking of Antwerp by 
Alva in 1686 completed the min of what had been; till the 
previous socking in 1667, by far the greotoBt nwroantale ofa- 
poriuBi bt the world. Much of its biwi»a(« was itiew tktm- 
ferted te Wdon, which was, inde<Kh beeehiiag the' 
house of the World, receiving large of 

're-exportOitiea,. and settli% "'many, 

.have .''Keen, 
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Amsterdam takinij the place wliich Bruges and Antwerp had 
successively enjoyed. In manufactures, on the contrary, 
England steadily progressed. We no longer sent wool to be 
worked up in Flanders, except for some of the finer processes, 
and especially for dyeing. 

Our African slave trade is said to have been started in 
1.502 by .John Hawkins. Ho fitted out three 
sliips, by pibwiription, and sailed with them 
to the coast of (iuinea. There ho obtained slaves, whom he 
carried off to Hispaniola. Having sold his living cargo ho pur- 
chased hides, sugar, gingery and pearls. Tlion ho returned 
homo. The profits made by those ti’ansactions encouraged 
him to make two other similar voyages, and he was rewarded 
by permission to add to his coat-of-arms a demi-Moor proper, 
bound with a cord ! Elizabethan Englishmen viewed the 
slave trade with no moi-ul abhorrence ; in fact, it was at first 
negroes, who would otherwise have boon j)ut to death as 
criminals or onomios, who were sold to Europeans ; and it might 
plausibly bo maintained that they were the chief gainers by 
the transaction. Soon, no doiibt, the gaudy articles brought 
by the traders tempted native chiefs to sell innocent rnembors 
of their own tribes, or to engage in wars simply in order to 
capture prisoners ; but such considerations did not trouble our 
ancestors. Queen Elizabeth herself did not hesitate to share 


in the risks and profits of Hawkins’ second voyage ; and if 
Burleigh hod “no liking for such proceedings,” it was apparently 
because ho know that the slaves wore to be sold in Spanish 
colonies against the laws of Spain, rather than from any pity 
for the poor Africans. At a later time a 
company, known as the Guinea or African 
Company, was incorporatecl to carry on the 
African trade. In addition to slaves they dealt in various 
commodities, more especially importing into England gold, 
which was coined into guineas. 

In 1592 a now charter was given to the Levant, or Turkey 
Company. This company was originally in- 
corporated in 1681; but ite privileges wore 
only granted to it for seven years. During 
the four years between 1588 and 1602 the Ijovaut trade 
appears to have been free, and when the new charter vrm 
given provision was made for giving outriders a share in the 
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trade. This company, however, like most of the othens, had 
only a very moderate degree of prosperity. The deinorali.sing 
influence of the monopoly, the energetic rivalry of the I )nt<!h, 
and the fluctuating policy of the Turkish (Tovernraont, prob- 
ably account for its want of success. 

Near the close of Elizabeth’s reign (December 31, KiOO) 
the East India Company, the one brilliantly 
siiceossful trade company, was incorporated; 
but it will bo more convenient to deal with its 
early career in the next chapter, to which also wo tnay defer 
the American trade, which was inconsiderable in Eliziibeth’s 
time. 

In the period wo are dealing with, Elizabeth’s Clovemmont 
continued its oftbrts to regulate and organise 
Tb* Development the various domestic industries. By Acts 
passed in the thirty-ninth and forty-third 
years of the reign, the Statute of Api)renti(!OS 
was extended and amended, and the re-oi^anisation of (som- 
panios, referred to in the last chapter, was enorgotically pusliod 
forward. The system of granting patents and monopolies was 
also extended, and, indeed, was greatly abused. The right of 
exclusive dealing, originally given in the supposed interest of 
the community, was now being granted to favourites and 
courtiers, and sold by thorn to the highest bidder. In other 
cases the monopolies wore sold by the Crown for the sake of 
the revenue they brought in. The purchasers naturally made 
use of their monopoly to demand high prices, and to pass oft 
inferior goods on the public. At first the. monoi»olies were 
confined to luxuries of foreign growth, but the system had 
now been extended to common, and oven necessary articles-— 
such as salt, steel, starch, coal, and leather. Public indigna- 
tion rose high, and in the Parliament of 1597 tlie subject was 
resolutely brought forward. The Queen " hoped her dutiful 
and loving subjects would not taka away her prorogat-ivo 
acid promised to examine into all the patents that had been 
grantetl, and to see that no illqgiality htul been praotUod But 
the premises came to little, and when Parliament mot again 
in 1601 the Commons rotumod fiercely to the ohaign The 
Ministers urged that the House should satisfy itself with 
a. petition, and one, at least, of the courtiemt offoted to re* 
sig^ his menopoUos. But the Opposition p^iated in their 
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(lemtnciations till the Queen thought it best to yield, and Cecil 
announced, in her name, that all the existing 
patents should be repealed, and no more 
should be granted. This announcement was received with 
gratitude, to which the Queen replied, “ I have more cause to 
thank you all than you me, for had I not received a know- 
ledge frotri you, I might have fallen into the lap of an error 
only for lack of true infonnation.” Elizabeth knew when to 
yield, and could yield graciously; but it is interesting to 
notice that sho, who so often overruled the wishes of her 
subjects on political and religious matters, should have given 
way so completely on a purely commercial qiiostion. 

The Queen’s promises wore not, however, kept. Some of 
the most objectionable patents were withdrawn, but the 
majority wore loft untouched, and the subject became one of 
the matters of contention between the Htuart kings and their 
Parliaments. It was not till I (>24 that the 
granting of monopolies was definitely made 
illegal by Act of Parliament ; and, even then, 
exceptions wore made in the case of now inventions and of 
certain specified commodities. 

The gi'owth of the commercial spirit among Englishmen 
in the sixteenth century is evidenced by the 
changed feeling on the subject of taking in- ” 

terost (“usury"). An Act of Parliament passed in 1646, while 
formally condemning all lending at usury, in accordance with 
the traditional morality, practically surrendered the principle, 
and only strove to prevent excessive interest. Seven years 
later the old condemnation was revived, but in 1671 Eliza- 
beth’s Parliament reverted to the settlement of 1546. The 
legal maximum rate was at this time ten per cent, but in 
1624 it was only eight per cent The accumulation of wealth, 
and especially of wealth in the fonn of money, increased the 
desire to lend at interest, whilst the growing spirit of adven- 
ture and the multiplying openings for trade simultaneously 
increased the desire to borrow and the willingness to pay for 
the accommodation. In the Middle Ages borrowing implied 
misfortune or thriftlossness, and lending at interest meant 
generally the taking advantage of a neighbour’s distress or 
folly. Wo can, therefore, easily understand why it was so 
strongly condemned by the Qhuroh and public opinion. .But 
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in a more industrious ago the desire to borrow, oven at in- 
terest, would often arise from fresh opportunities of profitable 
trading ; instead of being a step in the spendthrift’s down- 
ward couifse, it would often bo part of a prudent progress to 
greater wealth, The old idea lingered long in men’s minds, 
but the lending at interest had become in so many cases a 
convenience and advantage to both jmrties and to the com- 
munity, that wo can scarcely wonder that both the law and 
public opinion were gradually modified. The law still pro- 
fessed to (iondemn usury, but it practically limited its aim to 
the prevention of excessive rates of interest. The next step 
was naturally a system of intermediaries dis- 
The Beginains* charging some of what wo now call banking 
functions. The goldsmiths began to borrow 
at interest in order to lend out to traders at a 


higher rate. In other words, they bocatno the connecting link 
between those who had money to lend and those who wished 
to borrow for trading purposes, or it might be to improve their 
estates. No doubt at first the goldsmiths merely acted as 
guardians of tlioir clients’ hoards, but they 
**“**“*■ soon began to utilise those hoards much os 
luinkors now make use of the money deiiositcd with them. 
Tlio Clovornrnont itself soon took to borrowing at interest from 
bankers for short periods, till the taxes or other forma of 
revenue came in. There had boon a bank at Venice as early aa 
the twelfth century, and at Genoa in the fourteenth, but the bauk 
at Amsterdam (founded 1609) soon outstripped all its rivals. 

It was undoubtedly the middle and upper classes whe 
profited chiefly by the development o£ iur 
dustry and commerde in the reign of 
onuST* betb. the actual money wage* of labour 
hardly ihoreased, while the prioes of 
all commodities were rising. Thus^ if we coaip^, the 
trates’ assessments for vrages in 
16J0, we get the following I 
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Here, we sec, the only advances wore a fractional iuorcaso 
in the summer wages of an artisan, and jierliaps some extra 
remuneration of the inoi*o skilled kinds of farm labour. 
Meanwhile, wheat had risen from 19s. 9|d. 
per quarter to £2 Os. 4d. ; malt, from 10s. 8d. 
to 13s. 4f d. ; and prices generally, by more than 
fifty per cent. On tlio other hand, it has to bo noticed that 
the rise was somewhat less in the arti<;les consumed by 
labourers than in those consumed by the uppetr and mitldle 
classes; and that while wages probably rose somewhat more 
rapidly than the magistrates’ assessments, there was also 
apparently more regularity of employment. Moreover, many 
of the labourers kept a cow, and did, generally, more agri- 
cultural work on their own account, and thus often gaiiujil a 
little by the rise of prices. If wo compare t,he decennium 
beginning 1.583 with that beginning 1(503, we find that, wheat, 
which, wo must remember, was not, to any gr<;at extent, an 
article of labourers’ consumption, rose fifty |)cr cent., but oats 
only twenty-five per <jent. In the same period malt rose 
thirty per cent., and the average price of sheep aliout twonty- 
fivo por cent. ; while the wages of common lalxmr only rose 
about three per cent. Wo («m stnirooly doubt that this 
difference outweighed the counterbalancing facts relernxl to 
above, and therefore wo conclude, though with some hesi- 
tation, that the material condition of the labouring class was 
actually deteriorating during the twenty years that wo 
are dealing with; while, if wo made the comparison with the 
second half of the fifteenth century, wo should find the 
deterioration very much more considerable. 

How far this deterioration was duo to the oxpiuisitm of 
the currency, is less easy to detennine. Tak- 
ing Europe as a whole, Mr. Jacobs oaloulatos 
the total stock of money in silver and gold 
at the beginning of the century at £34,000,000; and the 
.additional produoe of the mines during the century, after 
making allowanoe for wear of coins, at £138,000,000. But of 
this, much vreut to Aria, and much was used in arts mid manu- 
fkctoire, and for virioUs purposes other than coinage. Iliis 
Mr. Jacobs esrimatos ht £4%, 000,000s, Aoooidingly, the stock 
of money in fittrO]^ 4t the the century was about 

£130,000,000, as a^nst £il4J>^JK)0 sA the koghinbg. How 
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mucli of this circulated in England is not easy to determine ; 
but Elizabeth coined, on an average, during the forty-four 
years of her reign, £125,311 annually, viz. £107,240 in silver, 
and £18,071 in gold, making a gross total for the reign of 
£5,513,717. Of this, only £733,248 was issued from the Mint 
at the general re-coinage. We cannot, therefore, wonder at the 
great rise in prices; but the effects on the condition of the 
labourers seem opposed to the popular view that such a rise 
is likely to benefit the labouring classes. In reality, it seems 
that all rapid fluctuations generally have the opposite effect, 
whether the movement of prices be upwards or downwards. 

The following table shows the average prices of typical com- 
modities, as calculated by Thorold Kogers for the decennial 
periods, 1583-1598, and 1603-1613 



1683-93. 


1603-13. 


£ s. d. 


£ ». d. 

Wheat, per quarter 

1 3 


1 15 3i 

Barley „ „ 

0 12 lOi 


0 19 5 

Oats „ „ 

0 8 1 


0 11 lOJ 

]y[alt ,, „ «.• ••• 

0 14 6 


0 19 10 

Cloth (common) per 12 yards 

117 


14 2 

Yolvet per yard 

1 0 6i 


1 3 1* 

Linen, second best table, per 12 yards 

1 18 9| 


1 13 5i 

Canvas (commonest table) 

0 9 3 


0 8 8| 

Iron (wrought) per owt 

1 4 .7 


1 12 8 

Lead (wronght) „ „ 

0 12 9i 


0 16 4 

Sugar per 12 lbs 

0 17 U 


10 3* 

Bice ff ,, •«. 

0 5 9 


0 6 Of 

Herrings, 120 

0 2 8 

« • • 

0 3 7i 

Oysters, 120 

0 0 7i 


0 0 9 

Haberden (salt cod) 120 

8 4 8 


3 8 2 

Candles, 12 lbs 

0 3 ei 


0 4 0* 

Beaus 

0 16 11 


0 19 2 

Peas 

0 16 7i 


0 17 6* 

Oxen (highest price) 

4 7 1 


6 9 8 

Sheep (average) ... 

0 7 9i 


0 9 0* 

Horses, Coach (highest price) 

11 4 10 

'•ft 

11 18 2 

The following are specimens of the average weekly 

during the same decennial periods 







. -'tOOMA.'; : 

1 ' 

^ a '4* 


,4r;. 

OArpeuters 

0 5 11* 

, *** 


JSriuklayers '■ 

0 5 11 
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Wo may now briefly review tlic econornie Tnovoments of 
Elizabeth’s reiern. (.)n the whole, this period 
was one or great commoroial progress. Wiulo History of the 
the population of Flngland stcaflily increased, 
her wealth increased fur more rapidly. P’rom 
being almost purely agi'ieultiiral and piustoral, our country had 
now entered on that career which, in th(! eighteenth century. 


made her foremost among the nations both 
in manufactures and commorco ; but agri- 
culture remained our chief industry, and wo 
wore still far behind the Dutch in almost all 


Ohange in the 
Economic 
Position 
of England. 


branches of commerce. This progress was made possible and 
inaugurated by the restoration of the eurroncy. It was 
stimulated by the advent of skillcfl immigrants, by ».he rise 
in prices, and especially by the growing energy of thc! })ooplo. 
It was fostered, directly by the poacadul and ec.onomicial policy 
of Elizabeth, and indirectly by the havoc, wrought by roligiouH 
wars among our foreign rivals. It manifested itself in the 
great outburst of luxury and splendour which marked tl»o 
closing years of the reign. 

On the other hand, it must bo noticed that it was the 


upper and middle classes who sofairod for 
themselves almost the whole of the incro- 
ment in natural wealth. Whilst the money 
wages of the labourer increased, his real time-wages (mea- 
sured in the commodities purchasable for a day’s wages) 
undoubtedly decreased. It is probable, in- 
deed, that this diminution was balanced by 
greater regularity of employment ; but, at best, the lalxmrer 
was worse off than his great-grandparents had been at tho 
close of the fifteenth century, and not perceptibly bettor off 


than his parents in the early years of Elizabeth. In spite, 
however, of the groat axithority of Thorold Eogors, I cannot 
believe that tho labourer’s position steadily deteriomtefl in 
the inxteainth century. I should ratiier ntabtain that it grew- 
•worse down to about 1560 ; that it then improved for a few 
years, and that after that it remained fairly stationary fill the 
close of tho century. 


The classes imme^iatdly above that of the wege-eamers, 
wU(k. included smsdl; fatmms, shopkeepers, and small 
employers, naturally profited greatly by the in pidces. Those 


2 
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wlio buy to sell again, whether what they sell is in the same 
form as when bought, or worked up by their 
own industry, or the forces o f N ature, obviously 
gain something more than the natural fruit 
of their industry, if prices rise between the time when they 
buy and the time when they sell Accordingly, wo are not 
surprised to find that the middle classes grew greatly both in 
numbers and wealth during the reign of Elizabeth. It was 
these classes who were most attracted towards Puritanism, 
which thus became, before the close of Elizabeth’s reign, an 
important factor in the national life, though it was still only 
slightly represented in the House of Commons, and still more 
slightly in the House of Lords. 

Among the upper classes, too, wo find many ovidoncos 
of increased prosperity. The rise in rents 
was not indeed proportionate to the general 
rise in prices ; but the upper classes invested 
largely in the trading and buccaneering enterprises of the 
time, which, in spite of freq^ent losses, brought in on the 
whole very advantageous returns. Moreover, owing to the 
spread of commerce, the prices of many luxuries from abroad 
actually fell, while others only slightly advanced. The upper 
classes now lived in houses built of brick or stone, with 
chimneys and glass windows, carpets, cushions, and other 
conaforts, which had been, before Elizabeth's reign, almost 
unattainable luxuries; and there was a corresponding im- 
provement in their dress and in their food. 


The Eeformation would in any case have made necessary 

much social legislation during the reign of 

Elizabeth, But great changes were in pro- 
gress in every sphere of economic aotivityi 
and the natural evils of a period of transition were MgravaW 
by a currency problem of the first magnitude* ft was in 
tWe circumstances that the Poor' taw, whose early 
has. been already described, was shaped into '' 

whatever its defects, was deslhidd, to remaift f" 
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their own course. The sauie individuals, the same coimaittces 
of Lords and Coianion.s, in tlio same .session of Parliament, 
took counsel with each other, struggled and fought about 
Bills for the incroa.se of tillage, for regulating industiy, for the 
maintenance of navigation, as well as Bills for punishing vaga- 
bonds, oretjting houses of correction, and relieving the poor. 
Thus the “Poor Laws of Klizabcth” laay very well be describefl 
as part of one great economic sy,stem. 

The first of them,* like the Statute of Apprenticeship, wius 
introduced in the Houwj of Lords. It passed 
that House on 16th March, 1.5Gd, was sent to 
the (loinmons, where several amendments and 
two provisos Wore added, and tins ammuled Bill was read a 
third time in the Lords on 0th April, IfiOfl The Hill went 
through all its stages in both Houses in less t.lnm a month. 
Thus wore enacted important changes in the law as we left it 
at the end of Mary’s reign (p. 25(J>, an<i from their character 
it is evident that the (liiliculties there noted had iKicomu 
more acjuto. The time for the election of the eolleotors was 
altered from Christmas to Midstmuner, uimI mayors, bailiffs, 
vicars, curates, and other otticorH mentioned failing to do their 
duty in electing them, were to forfeit forty shillings, .to 
levied by distress. The penalty for refusing the office w«w 
raised to the largo amount of £10, to bo levied hy distress or 
by action of debt, bill, plaint, or infontiatian U) bo brought by 
the churchwardens in any court of record. Churchwardens 
neglecting to sue for such forfeitures wore to lie fined £20. 
Imprisonment was substituted for the bishop’s censure in the 
case of defaulting collocstors, and contributions for the relief of 
the poor wore now mode compulsf>ry. Those refusing to givo, 
and discouraging others from doing so, wore, after duo exhort- 
ation by the parson and then by the bishop, to bo bound in the 
sum of £10 to appear before the Justujos, who were to oommit 
them to prison if they ooutinued obdumte^ The gentleness of 
this punishment, and the eJtfaremely roundabout way in which 
it reached the offiendor, contmatotl with the swift retribution 
which overtook &ulty administrators of the Act, sJiow how 
uttwiEittg the Covemmonfc was to adopt a ooinpulsoiy rate. 

The next eight years were a time imacioty both at 

home ahd abroad, and totosd # of 
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poor and vagabonds increased in an alarming manner. A Bill 
for the punishment of the latter was read a 
^*^f^***^ first time in the Commons on 4th December, 
1566. On the 30th of the same month there 
is an interesting note to the effect that “ The alines given this 
day for relief of the I’oor amounted to the sum of nineteen 
pounds ten shillings, to bo paid by Mr. Henry Knollos, senior, 
and Mr. Grimston, two members of the said House.”* In ] 509 
the Privy Council ordered a “ search ” for vagabonds, “ as the 
Queen and her Council had a jealousy of certain that wont 
about in the North and in other parts of the nation.” The 
search, which took place on the same day in various parts of 
the country, resulted in the approhension of no less than 13,000 
“ masterless men.” The City of Ijondon also adojited elaborate 
measures for discovering and repressing vagabonds, t For two 
or three years after the Northern rebellion a scarcity was feared, 
and many persons, not only in the Northern counties but in 
other districts, were in great want. “ I have travelyd,” wrote 
Sir Thomas Gargrave to the Earl of Sussex (6th Sopteinber, 
1671), "this iij wekes and more, daly, oxcepte Sundays. . . . 
I have not herd the oomplaynt so gencrall of povertye as yt 
nowe _ys."t The Government was fully alive to tho necessity 
of further legislation. Tho subject of poor relief had already 
engaged the attention of tho Prjvy Council. Tho Lord Mayor 
and the Bishop of London had prepared a memorial of in- 
structions, and Sir James Crofts h^ been appointed to consult 
with them as to the measures to be adopted and the persons 
whose advice should bo asked.§ When a Bill against vaga- 
bonds and for the relief of the poor was brought into tho 
Commons (13th April, 1671) the interest in it was so great 
that there was an animated debate on the first reading, "which 
is not commonly used, until after the second reading.” || One 
member, “standing much on the care which is to be had for the 
poor,” urged that tho Bill before tho House was " over sharp 
and bloody,” and that it was possible, * with some travail 


♦ B’Bwoa' JowtmUt p* 186 . 

t for ftti aooount of mwwiws, viid& Bibton Ttxwr% df 

aid Tagtmfiu, pp. 102, 809. v 

t (f Torkthire Bidddtyi 67, 

] qfthe iVioy C180l*-02), pp* 72, 78. 
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by tlio Justices, to relievo every man at liis own house and to 
stay thorn from wandering,” justifying his opinion by an a])- 
peal to Worcestershire experience. Cecil said he would have 
a Bridewell in every town, “and every tipler in the county to 
yield twolvepeuee yearly to the maintenance thereof.” Wilson, 
the author of a well-known treatise on usury, argued that 
“ poor of necessity wo must have, for so Christ hath said, until 
His latter (joining.” He then described his experience through 
the greatest part of Christendom, concluding" that such loose- 
ness and lowdness was nowhere as here. ... It was no 
charity to give to such a one as we know not, being a stranger 
unto us." This Bill passed the Commons, but was rejected or 
allowed to drop in the Lords. 

Another Bill, which afterwards bocamo law, was read a first 
time in the Lords on 12th May, 1.572, reached 
its third reading five days later, and was sent '^*“ 172 ,.®*“ 
to the Commons on the 19th. Then difll- 
cultios began. On 24th May it was found necessary to have a 
conference with the Lords on the Commons’ amendments, 
but the Ixirds clung to their own views. For one thing they 
strongly objected to the inclusion of “ fomsers, boarewar<les, 
common players in intorludo.s, and minstrels ” — all hateful to 
Puritan commoners— -in tho definition of vagabonds and idle 
rogues. On 30th May tho Commons resolved "that the words 
MiristreUa, JJearwardK, PeiUers, etc., shall not be put out of 
the Bill, but stand still in the same, qualified by licenses of 
the Justices of the Peace in such sort as upon tho Committee 
hath been considered and agreed upon, with this condition 
also — that if the Lords shall not agree to that qualification, 
then this House will not be so bound by the said resolution, 
but that they may alter and change the same at their will and 
pleasure, if they shall so think good.”* Tho Commons, how- 
ever, hjul their way, and the Bill bocamo law.f 

This second Poor Law of Elizabeth was by far the most 
elaborate that had been passed since first tho 
subject attraotefl the attention of tho Govern- 
ment. It is noticssable slso that severe 
measures were once more to bo tried for the repression of 

* D’Biw’ Journal*, p, tSO. 

t 14 BlteRbeth, o. (1. by IS BlUBkbAtb, c. 8. Both Acts 

oouttQttod by 29 BUzab**^, o. 8 ; 81 Rinboth o. lo t and 80 llUwb«th, o. 7. 
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vagabonds. They were to be “ grievously whipped, and burnt 
through the gristle of the right ear, unless they can find 
some one who will, under penalty of £6, keep them in service 
for a year. In case of a relapse into vagabondism within sixty 
days after punishment, the penalty was the death of a felon 
unless some honest person having £10 in goods or forty shil- 
lings in lands, or some householder approved by the Justices, 
would take the offender into his service for two years, enter- 
ing into bond of £10 ; from which wo may infer that the life of 
a vagabond at this time was considered ecpial in value to a 
labourer’s services for two years. It is interesting to notice 
what classes of people the Government propo.sed to treat in 
this fashion. The complaint that the Bill of 1571, which was 
certainly more severe than the Act of 1572, was “ over sharp 
and bloody ” was well justified. The term vagabond, according 
to the definition in the Act, included the following ; — (1.) Those 
who wore, or pretended to bo, proctors, going about the 
country without sufficient authority from the Queen ; (2.) those 
who practised unlawful games or plays, physiognomists, palm- 
ists, etc. ; (3.) able-bodied persons having no land or master, 
practising no trade or craft, and unable to account for the way 
in which they earned their living ; (4.) fencers, licarwards, com- 
mon players in interludes, and minstrels not belonging to any 
lord, jugglers, pedlars, tinkers, petty chapmen wandering about 
without license from the justices ; (6.) able-bodied labourers, 
loitering and refusing to work at “ mche reasonable wages as 
is taxed and commonly gwen in suehe ponies whore stiohe 
persona do or shall happen to dwell (6.) counterfeiters of 
licenses, passports, and all users of the same knowing them to 
be coxmterfeit; (7.) scholars of the univorsities be^ng with- . 
out license from the university authorities; (8.) siiipmen 
pretending losses by sea, other than such as are provided for 
in the Act ; (9.) discharged prisoners b^ging without licoase 
from two justicoa 

The inclusion in the above list of able-bodied labohrent 
who would not work fpr “r0aflonabk’';W«g(»; : 
throws much light on, the objects 
Statute of Apprenticeship. 11io‘*i»aispiiwU- 
wages taatod and 

ta6^,:.fixe(h.er;BuppoBcd to be faced, by juStaeiSii'.bf,; 
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into the hands of the jnstiees to (m-rce ohstiuato laltonrers, if 
they used their powtiiu The “reasonafile wages” wtiro not 
what modern artisans mean l»y a “living wage,” hut the rates 
which appeai’od reasonable and proper to the labourer’s 
station in life in tho eyes of the magistrates. In orditr to 
fully understand how this second Poor Law uffecttcid tho 
working classes, it would be necessary to discuss in <letail tho 
lulministiiition of tho wages clauses of the Statute of Apjiren- 
ticoship. This, however, is impossible in this place; and it 
must suffice to point out that, so far as the evidence goes, tho 
justices did not perform their duties with tho regularity and 
efficiency which was retpiired.* It was not only in the claust;.H 
directly bearing on tho regulation of wagtjs that the Poor Law 
supplomontod tho Statute of Aj>j>renticeship. The Act of 
1672 provided for tho Ksmoval from their parents of the 
children of vagabonds, and for apprentiidng them in agricul- 
ture, husbandry, or ordinary service. In such f:ast!s lioth the 
children and their masters or mist.resse8 were liound by tho 
provisions of the Statute of Appreiiticeship. Fifty years ago 
it was more common thtui it is now for peojdo to declaim 
about the “rights of the poor” to employment und relief 
secured to them during tho reign of Elizabeth. But nothing 
could be farther from tho intentions of tho statosmen of t his 
period. They adopted the principle of compulsory mainten- 
ance for the poor very unwillingly, very slowly, *mcl only after 
many unsuccessful attempts to do without it ; to get rid of i«i 
abuse which threatened to grow into a social danger, not to 
satisfy the demands of justice or right. In tho same way tho 
schemes for setting the jMK>r to work wore based upon the 
principle — ^not that tho “idle” person, whatever tho cause of 
his idleness* had a right to bo provided with employment, hut 
that severe pains and penalties wore his proper deserts. It 
was, however, better to utilbo his sorvioes, and make him 
profitable to the State by setting him to work, than to whip 
hint, maim him, or hill him outright. 

The provisions m the Aot of 16 TS for the seelief of tho poor 
were carefully thought out. Ifhe compulsion to be brought 

* TIm snUusr liM dlnetuisidt ^ SdmtolatmMmi. of t&o Statuto of Ap- 
pentUoMhlp tA toaftb. ia (tSP3) sad la ttu* 

JSwawrtto Jmrnttl (Boosaibsr,' CPeieto), ttors sro, how«vw, 

Mrmsi tooTO vntffw MmwMsat* in enMaiM 'thsa are Uwes ntsuttontMl. 
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to bear on persons objecting to give was made more of a 
reality. A weekly charge was to bo levied on 
^fpoor.**^ the inhabitants ; and it was no longer left to 
them to say how much it should be. If, how- 
ever, they objected to their assessment, they had the right of 
appeal to the Quarter Sessions as a remedy. Btit refusal to 
pay in accordance with the justice’s award was to bo punished 
with imprisonment. Collectors and overseers were to be 
appointed annually. The penalty for refusal of the former 
office was reduced to the sura thought sufficient in Mary’s 
reign, viz., 40s. ; refusal of the office of overseer moimt a 
forfeiture of 10s. Habitations were to bo provided for the 
impotent and aged poor ; a register to bo kept, and a monthly 
inquiry to be held, when strangers were to bo sent back to the 
place of their birth, or where they had dwelt for three years. 
The statute was enacted for seven years, and from that time 
to the end of the next Parliament But long before then, 
viz., in 1576, it was supplemented by another Act, “for the 
setting of the poor on worke, and for the avoyding of idleness.” 
The mother and the reputed father of an illegitimate child 
were to be charged with its support; and as the “heavy 
charge for conveying rogues and vagabonds to prison " caused 
them “ to be winked at,” the Act threw the expense on the 
several hundreds through which the offender was conveyed. 
The provisions for “ sotting the poor on work " were certain, 
in so far as they were successful, to manufacture more paupers 
than were relieved. The collectors were placed in the position 
of the factor or middleman in what is known as the domestic 
system. They were, out of a rate to be levied for that 
purpose, and the voluntary subscriptions of those who saw 
the groat benefit to be derived from putting this law in 
execution, to provide a stock of raw material > wool, h«mp, 
fiax, and so on. This stook they were to distribute 
amongst the poor, who would work it up in their homos. 
For the result of their labours, the collectors wore to pay: 
“according to the desert of the work,” imd then sell , it ifi 
the market for such goods, just as any other mddiler^^ 
would do. If the poor refused this mode of asaJs^oe, it% 
Act provided the collectors With a stern' amwer, In 
of' the houses of oorreotioh now 
ytoat'.appatel,” ao.d,"keptirt diet aa^in' 
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wus to bo aflminiKtovod ut the discretion of the overseer 
of the hotiso. 

An intoresting doeuiuunt* hits be<;n preserved showing th(j 
orgtiniziition of a house of correction at this 
period, in c.onformity with the law we have 
just discussed. The justic-cs of Sntiblk drew 
up elaborate orders for tlu; inuiiagement of the house at ihiry. 
They ajipoiutod a “ forreu officer ” in every huiulred to seareli 
for vagabonds, and, with the aid of the <jonstablo, to arrest 
them. The vagabonds, after their reception ut the house, 
wore to bo whipptsl and j»nt in irons, uJid tiion s<!t to work. 
The whip us(kI wsuh Ut <;onsiHt of two cords, without knote. 
More severe treatment was reserved for the stubborn. The 
justices appear to have considered every detail of the manage- 
ment of the House; the diet of the inmates, the duties of tlie 
officers are defined with precision. With these orders may bo 
coinparotl those of (Jhrist's Hosjata!, Ipswich, where similar 
regulations wore put in force in blDht Itiiring the same 
period, also, there are many instanec-s of loans, gifts of money 
and material, etc., for setting the poor to work ; and on the 
whole there appears to have b(!i!n a fair lunulior of att-empts 
to give t)flb<jt to the law. The ofs’haittstical authorities wore 
not behindhand in inculcating the duty of the wealthy to 
contribute liberally for the relief of the poor, and oven to 
“ forbear to have suppers on Wednesdays, Fridays, and fasting- 
days” with tlris ohjeckj 

Wo com© now to the hwt Parlianumt but one of Queen 
Elisabeth, in which, for all practical purjwses, 
the principal provisioiw of the “Old Poor 
Law” ware finally determined. The Session 
of 1597-98 was iaigoly devoted to social l^islntion. It com- 
inencsed (5th of November, 1697) with Baoon's motion § 
against ©ncloRuras, when he brought in two Bills, " not drawn 
with a polished pen, hut with a polished heart, free from 

• Friatod la ShUrn'ti of th» JPoor, vol. lit, appendix vll. Oopion* 
extraot* Sw idso isfivea ia {ttbtba Xtmwr'i mS Vagntnffg, pp. lia- 

898. 

f ftwoa’* yissrtiU /!*»«•<»/«, p. 879. 
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affection and affectation.” A committee of the House was 
appointed to consider the matter. The House was thou in- 
vited to inquire into “ the sundry groat and horrible abuses 
of idle and vagrant persons, and the miserable state of the 
godly and honest sort of the poor subjects of this realm.” 
This matter also was referred to Bacon’s committee. But six 
days later Sir Francis Hastings complained that they had so 
far spent all their labour on enclosures and tillage, and had 
devoted no attention to the punishment of rogues imd relief 
of the poor, and moved for leave to bring in two or three Bills 
on the subject which had been prepared by dift'oront members 
of the House. It would be tedious to describe in detail the 
work of this important session of Parliament, and to follow 
the history of the numerous Bills dealing with the poor which 
were brought in. By the 22nd of November one committee, 
consisting of Cecil, Bacon, Sir Robert Wroth, and others, 
which had been appointed on the 19th, had no loss than 
eleven Bills on this subject referred to it. It must be remem- 
bered that many other Bills on social and economic subjects, 
as well as private Bills dealing with hospitals and the re- 
clamation of waste lands, were being considered in the same 
session, and some idea will be obtained of tho labours of 
this Elizabethan Parliament. The committee on tho various 
Bills for the relief of the poor used to moot in tho Middle 
Temple HalL Out of tho numerous Bills now before the 
House we shall select two, one of them a Bill "for the relief 
of the poor,” the other a Bill for “erecting houses of 
correction.” 

After reaching its second reading, tho former Bill wa« 
entirely remodelled, and in the new fotni 
passed the Commons on 13 th of Docopaben 
1697. Intholx>rdsitwasamended,;cipsiedove 
the adjournment (20th December^llth Jaiinary), when the 
Lords’ amwdmeuts and provisos werd considered ^ the 
mons, and finally .became law.*' ' .The p*ogrOBs,'ef 
houses of correction was 

keenly interested in &e. '8Ut^e<i^:: ' 

as the Bill went through ' thd ' 

0O‘'6th. of 'December,' bdt 
^ro^. wilhout:diset^^ ; 
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referred (8tli Di'coiiibor) was antliorised “ to call such of the 
House of Coiiiiuons unto thnin at their meeting as they 
should find cause to confer withal for the hotter perfecting of 
the jlill.” It reacihed its third reading on this day of the 
adjournment (20th December). When the (Commons came to 
consider the Lords’ amenilmcnts and provisos, strong oh- 
joc.tions were urged against them, and they wore referred to a 
committee (‘.onsisting of Raleigh, (Jecil, Ilanon, and others 
(12t.h .fanuary). On the following day Raleigh tnovod for a 
conference with the Lonls. Repairing to the H]>per House to 
ask for it, he, and the meinhors who accompanied him, were 
made very indignant at, the reception the Lords gave thiun — 
“ not using any of their Lordships’ fonucr and wonted cour- 
teous manner of c-oining down towards tlm said members of 
this House to the Bar, but all of them sitting still in their 
groat estates very solemnly, and all covercil, tlu! Lord Keeper 
sitting also still in like manner covered.” This supposed 
affront was explained to the satisfaction of the offended (..lom- 
inons, but the incident did not di.sj)oso them to conciliation. 
The tension between the two Houses was also increased by 
the disrespectful manner in which the I/irds received the 
Commons’ complaint, that they hiwl sent down their amend- 
ments engrossed on parchment instead of being written on 
paper. The result of the conference was unsatisfactory, and 
wo are not surjnrisod to find that (l7th January, 1598) “ The 
Amendments and Provisos .... being read for the third 
reading thereof, the Bill being put to the question, and after 
sundry speeches and arguments first h<ul, both with the Bill 
and agtunst the Bill, was dashed upon the division of the 
Hoim" The numbers were — 60 for the Bill, and 100 against. 
The subject was not allowed to drop. The Lords carried a 
Bill of their own *' for the punishment of rogues, vagabonds, 
and sturdy b^fgars.” It was tossed aboiit between the two 
Houses for throe weeks, but finally boesame law.* 

These two Acts of Parliament constituted Elissabeth's 
third poor law. Thd latter, for the punish- 
ineftfc ef •vuigebonda, was very mtioh milder 
than jerevious Ahtai and con be no 
dOubb that it ow^ th^ the Lords, who 

throt^honl> unhappy 
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vagabonds more leniently than the Commons. The Act for 
the relief of the poor provided for the annual appointment in 
Easter week of churchwardens and overseers. We have also 
in this Act the other familiar features of the “ Old Poor Law.” 
We find there the principles of relief from a fund raised by a 
compulsory rate, leviable by distress ; employment by the 
provision of a stock of hemp, wool, etc. ; apprenticeship for 
the children of paupers ; the rate in aid of poorer parishes ; 
and the appeal to the (Quarter Sessions. It was also pro- 
vided that parents or children must maintain their relations, 
and that special rates should bo levied for the prisoners in 
the King’s Bench and the Marshalsea, and for hospitals and 
almshouses. 

This Act was to endure to the end of the next Parliament. 

The last Parliament of Elizabeth, therefore, 
EUaatetii’s -was bound to reconsider the question of the 
relief of the poor. On November 5th, 1001, 
Sir Robert Wroth drew attention to the sub- 
ject, but nothing further was done until almost the end of 
the Session. A Bill for the relief of the poor, the famous 
“ Old Poor Law,” * was then hurried through both Houses in 
a little more than a week. The law complementary to this, 
for the punishment of vagabonds and erection of houses of 
correction, which had been enacted until the end of the first 
session of the Parliament of 1601, was allowed to lapse. But 
it was revived, explained, and amended in the first year of 
James I. If it be asked why so important a measure aroused 
so little attention in 1601, it may be answered that Parliament 
considered the existing law satisfactory, CecE only expressed 
the prevaEing opinion when, in reply to a motion that "no 
private Bill may pass this House, but the procurers to give 
something to the poor,” he said “ Our ordinary begging-poor 
are provided for.” f 


Ths great disturber of the public health in the Elizabethan 
period was plague. How great a disturber it 
StSuonSS^' appear from the vital etatisti<» of 

London, which are accurately known Ibr a 
series of five years— 1678-82. Over whole perio4 
' * 4S BiiaaMhk o. 2. ' 'f 
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burials wore thirty-thrco ])CT cent, luoro than th(.‘ christenings; 
or, one-third more lives wore lost in a year than W(.-re added to 
the population from within. The excess of ihiaths was wholly 
owing to plague. Iti one of the five years (!5«0) the plague 
was all but dormant, and in <!V(!rj' month of that year, except 
July(when one of the few influenzas of the sixteenth century was 
raging, called the Cieutle CVirrection), the baptisms wore well 
ahcuulof the burials, the excess for the whole year iieing nearly 
twenty-five per (Sfut. 'i’he inference ajjpears warranted that, 
barring plague, the piiblic health of Klizabethan London was 
good. Wo look in vain in the viud statistics of later periods 
(if they <ian bo trustcid), down to the beginning of the present 
century, for any year with the baptisms in London one-fourth 
more than tlu* Imriala, although that is an excess whi<;h is 
roaijhod in any year at present, and is surpassed in most. It is 
probable that there wore two periods of eight or nine years 
each in the latter half of the reign of Klizabeth (the years 
16H3-92 and 3i)94-l(j()2) when the absence of plague, or the 
slightness of its prevalence, enabled the births to exceed the 
doatlu), |)orhaps in the same ratio as in 1680, But the excess 
in a series of years of immunity from plague was more than 
swallowwl up by the g«?at plagJio of a single season. Thus, 
in 1668, from Juno to the ond of the year, there died of 
plague in the 108 parishes of the City and Liberties 17,404 
persons, and in the 1 1 out-parishes 2,732, making a total of 
20,186 deaths by plague, the deaths from all other causes 
(doubtless including some others really from plague) having 
been 3,524. The other groat plague of the reign was in 1503 
when the total deaths by that cause were 15,003, the deaths 
from other caus«» having been 10,883, of which probably one- 
hfldf were also really from plague. Twice in the Elizabethan 
period the oapital lofit from a sixth to a fifth part of it% popu- 
lation by a great plague, and in. each of several other years of 
the pe%n its mortsdity by ordinary causes wm more than 
doubled by plague. Other towns that had a great epidomio 
of plague in this reign were Norwich, Yamouth, Eye, Bristol, 
Plymouth, Totnos, Mid Tiverton, while the infection was very 
severe in the northxwri oountiiw about 1686‘'07', in a time of 
dMirthu, , 

The great pla^e-mortaUties extMi^ed to all parts of 
London, and would ^iMbly ihclu^ a due pro|K)rtion 
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of all classes had not the rich sought safety in flight when 
the infection began to wax hot in summer and autumn. But 
the bettor parts of London suffered only from their neighbour- 
hood to the rest In all the great plagues, so far as is known, 
from that of 1563 onwards, the infection began in the poor 
and crowded skirts of the City, in the ring of parishes outside 
the walls. A medical writer of the year 1564 says that twice 
in his memory the plague had begun in St Sepulchre's parish 
(ho writes it S. Poulkar's, and would have spoken it SeToul- 
kar's), the parish outside Newgate, ‘'by reason of many 
fruiterers, poor people, and stinking lanes, as 
THe London Turnagain Lane [which ran down the slope to 

Slums undor •% i ^ ^ m ^ 

mizabetn. Floot Ditch and ended at its brink], Sea-coal 

Lane, and other such places.” It was to chock 
the growth of these nosts and breeding-places of plague that 
tho proclamation of 1580 was issued, prohibiting buildings oii 
now sites within a radius of three miles of the City gates, as well 
as tho sub-divisien of houses into two or more tenements. Tho 
fear of plague entering among these “ multitudes,” and ex- 
tending thence to tho City and throughout the whole realm, 
was tho avowed motive of that remarkable ordinance. The 
Liberties were then the slums of tho City, largely beyond 
municipal control, although the mayor’s jurisdiction extended 
to tho liars of the Freedom. Tho space outside the walls had 
boon built over without any such regularity of plan as the 
City it^lf had from an early period. It was about 1640 that 
the three cross-streets of tho Western Liberty 
were paved — Shoe Lane, Fetter .Lane, sad 
Chancery Lwie. Between these lanes, or the 
corresponding main arteries in the other parishes, the ground 
was covered by mean tenements approached by a maze of 
alleys. The same process was going on farther ad^4; 
country roads and adjoining open spaces becoming " pester^** 
as John Stow says, “with filthy cottages, and with Otfe; 
piirprestures, enclosures, and . laystalls, nptwithsb^di^ 
proclamations and Acts of' BarUamen^; 
that in.Bome places therO;.ac.^oe;remnh!;iOiiii'''A'>’l^i^i;'i^^ 
way for the'meeting at carriages '.ianddrot 
■ ' The proclamation' of 1680'' was 
■part •ol.;.the. 'Oity ‘of .'.its; ittabiUty.'.:1e:.''pyM;,';|i®^ 
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' it allowed some tliroe-fourths of the capital to grow up beyond 
the pale of sanitation. 

It would be a mistake to infer from the unwholesome state 

of the crowded ring of parishes outside the 

walls that there was no sanitary knowledge or sanitary 
. . ft p 1 ^ Practic6s 

practice. Apart irom measures of the nature la Town*. 

of quarantine for plague (referred to in a 
former section), much was done in the way of radical sanita- 
tion. The danger of nuisances was never unporceived. At 
first the remedy was “ at his suit that will complain,” or hy 
raising an action ; but in the Tudor period certain jiersons 
were elected from among the citizens to represent all the rest 
as “ scavengers.” Hooker, of Exeter, says that the scavengers 
“ are necessary officers who cannot bo wanting in any wtdl- 
govornod city or town, because by them and tlieir service all 
things noisome to the health of man and hurtful to the state 
of the body of the commonwealth, are advertised unto the 
magistrate, and so they bo the means of the redress tluireof. 
And therefore they bo called scavengers, as who saith showers 
or advertisers, for so the word soundotlx." They wore, in short, 
inspectors of nuisances. An election to the office at li«wioh 
is recorded as early as 1640, on which occasion also four places 
outside the town were appointed for depositing the refuse or 
soil upom Stow, in his ” Survey of London,” gives the num- 
ber of scavengers in each ward of the City, along with tho 
number of aldermen and cotmcillors. At Exeter it was part of 
their duty to attend tho mayor to church on Sunday. The 
scavengers of Exeter had also “their service” under them, who 
may have been employed in the actual work of nuisance- 
removal for the common good; but it is probable that tho 
responsibility still rested ordinarily with the individual house- 
holder, except in times of plague, when the magistracy ap'pefU' 
to have undertaken certain elementary duties of municipal 
police, such as cleansing the i^ts every other day. 

In smaller towns, or in villages, t^ old usages of the 
Manor Court rorhslned for long a ^tem of 
local sanitary goyaawinei^fc Him foltowing Is 
an example from :t^e Manor of Cssde 
Combe, .in Wiltahi*©,: 

. t)w. «r 

Joba Andww th* 

k K— Vofc «t' ^ 
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apostell next, and iliat they lay no more there within a foote of the wey, 
sub poena iiis iiiid. 

And that none shall lay any dnste or any other fylth in the wey or 
pitte belowe Cristopher Besas house, sub poena pro quolibet tempore 
xiid. 

“ And that none shall soyle in the church yerde nor in any of our 
streetes, for every defaulte to lose xiid. 

“ And that the glover shall not wash any skynes, nor cast any other 
fylth or soyle in the water runny nge by his house, sub poena xs.” 

It is said that the same traditional authority of the 
Manor Court for the prevention of nuisances was found in 
existence in certain parishes of England at the time when 
the first Local Government Act came into force, about thirty 
years ago. 

Apart from plague, the cause of which seemed to lie 
deeper than all the sanitation of the time 
could reach, there were other medical ex- 

tJie Eeign. periences of the reign which show how ele- 
mentary was the knowledge of the sixteenth 
century in all that related to the provocation of disease. 
Hooker, ivho records the duties of the nuisance inspectors of 
Exeter, is also the authority for a remarkable incident at the 
assizes in that city in March, 1686. Sir Bernard Drake had 
taken on the high seas a Portuguese vessel 
laden with stock-fish from Newfoundland, and 
brought his prize into Dartmouth. The men, to the number 
of thirty-eight, were thrown into "the deep pit and stinking 
dungeon” of Exeter Castle. Their clothing and persons were 
filthy after a season at the cod fishery, and they appear to 
have been left unoared for until the time of the gaol delitery. 
Some of them died, others grew distracted Infection spread 
frorn them to the other prisoners, of whom many died Wh^ 
the day of trial came, the Portugals were so weak and ill that 
they had to be carried into court. Their starved oonditibn 
moved the compassion of those who saw them, and most Ot 
all of the presiding judge, Chief Justice Sir Edmund Andeptpfi^ 
"who upon this occasion todc a better orderlfpr 
prisoners thenceforth in the gaol,' .and 
trials ’’—namely, once a quarter. The .»e^.'';^r. 

'tfas strongly enforced by what 

.a^r'.the trial, tymp'toins' of mal%nant.'.':'tj^lii!Wi|eT^^^^ 
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appear in many who hail been at the assizes. Constables, 
reeves, tithing-men, jnrors (eleven out of one jury of twelve), 
and many of the eommons of KxctiT, died of it, as well lus one 
of the judges and a number of the gentry of Devon : — two 
Careys, a Waldron, Basset, Fortcscue, Chinhestcr, llisdon, and 
Bernard Drake himself within a few days of reaohing his 
homo at Crediton. An exactly parallel ease had happened at 
Oxford nine years before. The (iucen’s Bench Prison in 
Southwark was always crowded, and was never free from the 
“sickness of the house,” by which a hundred hud died in six 
years. The records of coroners’ impiests at Newgate show 
that many deaths occurred among prisoners from “ th<i pining 
sickness,” and some from “ pestilent fever,” or bloody flux. It 
is not until the prosperous reign of (loorge II. that similar 
experiences of “ black assizes” and gaol fever reappear in our 
history. 

The life on board ship was another teat, of the public 
health. Two or throe weeks after they had 
beaten off the Spanish Armada, the English 
ships were at anchor in Margate Hoads, with 
their crows so crippled by disease that it wjw found imj:>oHsiblo 
to bring the vessels through the Downs to Dover. Admiral 
Ijord Howard wrote: “They sicken one day, and die the next" 
And in another letter : “ It is a most pitiful sight to see the 
men die in the streets of Margate. The Elizaheth Jonm has 
lost half her crow. Of all the men brought out by Sir llichard 
Townsend, he has but one alive.” Musty rations and want of 
clothes were believed to have brought on sickness in the first 
instance, which must have turned to infection aftorwanls. 

Of the Armada itself, the fifty ships which e8capo<l 
destruction returned to Comnna and Santander in such a 
state of disease that the inhabitants shut thoir doors against 
the disembarking sailors. Those were probably instanoes of 
ship-fever, or dysentoiy, or perhaps, in the case of tho Spanish 
ships; of true plague, A more ordinary incident— -an ineideut 
almost mseparablo from u voyage that lasted three months or 
longer— was scurvy. Sir Richard Hawkins believed that he 
knew of ton thousand men lost by it during the twenty 
years that he had used the sea: “ It is the plague of tho sea, 
and tho spoil of mariners." In Ismossterfs fimtwoyage for the 
East India Company in 1001, he ic^ tho crew of his flagship 
KK 2 
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in comparatively good healtli, until ho could land thoin nt the 
Cape, by serving out lime-juicp so long as his small stock of 
it lasted. The other ships, after a three months’ voyage, had 
their crews so reduced or crippled by scurvy, that they Avore 
scarcely able to let fall an anchor or hoist out their boats. 
An incident told of a coasting cruiser, in a letter from one of 
her company which Purchas saw a feAv years after, is as 
follows: a drumbler, of Ipswich, called the Amitie, was 
employed in the Queen’s service for tAvo years (about 1600) on 
the north coast of Ireland, during Avhich time she is said to 
have lost by scurvy thirty-two of her original crow of forty 
men, notAvithstanding their facilities for getting “ fresh victuals 
and many other helps.” 

One other aspect of the public health deserves a brief 
notice. The two endowed hospitals of London wore St, 
Bartholomew’s and St. Thomas’s, both of them ancient 
ecclesiastical foundations which had been preserved to the 
sick poor at the dissolution of the monasteries. William 
Clowes, surgeon to the former, makes, in a book of the year 
1579, a revelation as to the class of patients who occupied 
the hospitals at that time which cannot but excite surjmse. 
Throe out of four, it appears, were admitted as in-patients for 
the French pox : “ I speake nothing of St. Thomas Hospital, 
and other houses about this citye, where an infinite multitude 
are . dayly in cure. ... It hapneth in the house of Saint 
Bartholomew very seldome but that among every twentyo 
diseased persons that are taken in, fiftene of them have the 
pocks." Along Anth three other surgeons of the hospital, he 
had cured one thousand and more such patients in five years. 
For this deplorable state of things he blames the great num- 
ber of rogues and vagabonds and the numerous lewd ale- 
houses, “ which are the very nests and harbourers of each 
filthy creatures.” 

, V • ' '/i . 

The Queen showed her sense of the powejr of the dww*>a ; 

' guide pubUolNlfc when in, .the 
her re^n'^fhe 'issued, a>^proeiiam^ 

, : ■ the performance '<rf,'.all:Vplsye.;':8j^v';|ii^^ 
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and two justices of the peace for performances in the country. 
Furthermore, players were forbidden to touch 
cpiestions of religion and government. 

Dudley, afterwards Earl of Leicester, at once applied for a 
licence for his private company of players. As yist the boys 
of the Royal chapels, or of the great city schools, the yotmg 
lawyers of the Inns of (.Joint, uiulcrgraduates at the universi- 
ties, and the retainers of courtiers wore the only actors of the 
new comedies and tragedies written on the classical model 
which wore beginning to be fashionable at court.* The 
common people attended the iVIystery and Morality plays at 
religious festivals, and hoard there many ailnsions to current 
theological controversy ; they also went to see the CJhrouiido 
Histories, in which historical personages were introduced in- 
stead of the allegorical abstractions and virtues and vices as 
of yore; and at the beginning of the reign they crowilcd to 
see the new ‘‘interludes,” such as Heywood was writing, in 
which fictitious charactoi's. drawn to rescniblo real life, were 
for the first time introduced. The moral interlude had be- 
come farcical, but as yet the populace had no tragedies or 
comedies, and for the first fiftoon years of Elizabeth’s roigu 
the drama as we understand it was an amusomout peculiar to 
royalty. The C^ueon’s Yeornan of the Revels kept an “ acting- 
box,” which had to servo the whole country; its masks, 
dresses, and properties wore hired to the schools, the Inns of 
Court, the Universities, and also to country-players, who are 
reported to have damaged them, ‘‘ by reason of the press of 
the people, and foulness both of the way and soil of the 
wearers, who for the most part bo of the meanest sort of 
men."t But ore long the noblemen, the schools, and the 
Queen’s players found that money was to be made by public 
potformanoes, and to this end stages were erected in inn- 
yards, and the audience viewed the performance from, the 
inn -galleries. In London the Bell in Gracious (now Graco- 
ohurch) Street, the Bull in Blshopsgato Street, and the Bello 
Sauvage on Ludgato Hill were the most famous. 

The City authorities ' were very jealous of their powers 
in licensii^ plays, as it was thought that crowded assemblies 
helped to spread the plague, . in 

* Flflay, KMtnfy p. XO. 

t J. Oollitr, S&ttslhh i .191. ' 
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1572, writes that “for this reason plays are banished for a 
time out of London.” He adds, “Would to God those oom- 
inon plays were exiled altogether as seminaries of impiety, 
and their theatres pulled down as no better than hoiisos of 
baudry.” In 1674, however, the Queen exercised her authority 
to permit Leicester’s company to act within the City of 
London, “except in time of common prayer or of common 
plague.” Next year the Common Council complained of the 
“ inordinate haunting of groat multitudes of people, especially 
youth, to plays, interludes, and shows,” of gross conduct “ in 
inns having chambers and secret places adjoining to their 
open stages and galleries,” of the “ waste of money by poor 
and fond persons, of pick-purses, and of the spread of 
sedition,” and forbade all plays, except those played in private 
houses for marriages and festivities. 

In response to an appeal from the players, the Lord Mayor 
conceded them permission to play when the death-rate was 
less than fifty per week. To avoid such stringent regulations, 
the players determined to build a house suitable for dramatic 
performances outside the limits of the City, in the Liberty of 
Halliwell, out in the fields of Shoreditch, the favourite 
practising ground of archora 

In Harrison's “Chronology,” under the date 1672, he 
speaks of “ theatres,” and says, “ it is an evident token of a 
wicked time when players wax so rich that they can build 
such housea” The word “theatre” may here mean not a 
house adapted for dramatic perfonnances, but a sta^e, or 
“pageant house,” as it was called, which, when usod for 
Morality plays, was sometimes three storeys high, and very 
elaborate. If the word be used in the modern sense, and if 
Harrison wrote the passage in 1672, it is the first mention 
of such houses. In Lambard’s “Perambulation of Kent/' 
1676, we read 

“ Those who go to Paris Gtewlen, the Bell Savi^e, and the Theatre to 
behold bear-baiting, iuterlddes, or fenoe-play u»uit not aoooMt of say 
pleasant speOtaole unless first they pay one penny at the gate, a steond 
the entry of the soaflold, and a third qtdet sittittg.” 

This is the first mention of the house called the \ ih 

HollyweU l4me, Shoreditch, which wag the di»t bhilt^ 
London. About' this thne ^also the! 
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Shoreditch, was built. Both houses were quite in the country, 
and surrounded by fields. The name “ cui'tain ” had belonged 
of old to the land on which the theatre of that name was 
built; a Curtain Row existed as late as it is now 

Gloucester Street. As Sunday was at first the only day on which 
players w(ire licensed to perform, it was noted in 1578 that 
the Theatre and Curtain were as full as they could throng, 
and ministers were disturbed at service by the noise of the 
drum which summoned the audience. In 1 588 a company of 
(Queen’s players, which was managed by Leicester’s two chief 
actom, liurbago and. Lanoham, played in the Theatre, and 
acquired a special right to the title “ Queen’s Players,” which 
had hitherto bolongcwl to all who perfonned bcjforo the Queen. 

Throughout the reign the drama was encouraged at the 
Universities, and performances wore given of 
plays in English and Latin, by modern and 
ancient writers, at Oxford and Cambridge, 
whore the A'ldularui of Plautins was played in King’s College 
Chapel on a Sunday afternoon,* in honour of Her Majesty’s 
visit, Harrington says, the wiser htit not tho " presyser ” sort 
at Cambridge thought thoro might bo much good in well- 
penned comedies, and ospocially twigodics. In 1687 Marlowe 
and Greene loft Cambridge for Loudon, and created a now 
spirit in the drama. Plays had no " long runs ” in those flays, 
and tho rivalry of tho stages in seeking out now plays by 
eduoatod playwr^hts was keen. This rivalry led to an in- 
crease in the number of theatres, and by 1502 the “Bose" had 

been built in Bankside, Southwark. Therein , 

that year Shakespeare acted as a member of “ 

Lord Strange's company, managofl by Honslow. In 1694 tho 
Earl of Sussex's company performed Shakespeare’s Titvs 
And/roniettA, a piece whoso revolting story was well adapted 
to tho prevalent taste for horrors. In 1694 he played before 
tho Queen at Greenwich, and in his Gomaly of Erron at 
Gray's Inn, It has boon estimated that out of twenty-eight 
plays acted before the Queen by the Lord Chamborlaia’s 
company, twenty were Shako«peitre'i(.t A contemporary 
writer says that between Mtonh and July, 3,692, ten thousand 
people saw tho First Fart atBmry Vh; and whether this 

• Sfloiiolii, « Tvopmm,** L IW. f of ShakaipWMW,” p. 47. 
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be an exaggeration or not, it is evident that the need of more 
theatres was felt, for, in 1596, Burbage, Shakespeare’s follow- 
actor, bought a large house in Blackfriars, which ho converted 
into a private theatre, and before the end of the centur}" two 
important new theatres were built in Bankside. The district 
chosen was one of extreme squalor, known as the Clink or 
Bishop of Winchester’s Liberty, and of evil reputation ; but as 
the new “Globe” and "Fortune” were visited by boat, the 
inconveniences of access were not so great as to the Theatre 
and Curtain in remote Shoreditch. The new theatres did not 
follow the classical model described by 
Vitruvius, as the contemporary Italian 
theatres did, but like the old Theatre and 
Curtain, they followed a plan which is generally believed to be 
an imitation of the arrangement of an inn-courtyard, whore 
the stagings about the house formed ready-made balconies, 
galleries, and boxes (p. 521). The floor was filled with the 
poorest part of the audience, the "groundlings” or “pit,” 
who had. to stand pressed up against the stage, which was 
raised on a small scaffold. 

From contemporary pictures* it can be seen that the 
Globe was not fully roofed in ; the audience alone wore under 
the thatched roof ; yet there were plays evon in winter time, 
for a performance in February is recorded. It was built 1698-9 
by the actor Burbage, who had been a carpenter, out of the 
materials of the Theatre, which was pulled down. It stood 
close to the bear-garden, and had as its sign Atlas supporting 
the globe. It was octagonal, and built of wood, lath, and 
plaster. The Fortune, between Cross Street and Golding 
Lane, was built by Alleyn, Burbage’s rival, 1599-1600, at a 
cost of £520. The contract is extant, t and shows it to haw 
been a square, measuring 80 feet outside, 55 ihsido, thrw 
storeys in bright, " with foiu: convenient ditisions for g<^tlei-' 
men’s rooms and bthw sufficient divisions for twoprimy 
rooms,” with seats throughout house. Over the 
there waS' to be a 'COTsringt’but other'ms|ieoitn;it appears'' 

to have resembled' tho Globri^ '''.-v''- ■" V ;v''ii 

Tbiese two ' playhousee, wherh'' alone' 

f “Oatitaw of. 
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sanctioned in 1 000, were the great social and political centres 
of the time. The Glolio was a meeting-place for those con- 
cerned in the Essex rebellion. The IVfaster of the Revels lyas 
dramatic censor, and an attempt was made to check the 
political use of the stage when in 1581 a divine and a statesman 
wore ordered to help him. Nevertheless the Martin Marprolato 
tracts (p. 480) were answered from the stage, and plays were 
filled with political allusions, obscurely put to 
evade the authorities, and now ditticult to *^/^^“** 
understand. Every edmsated man made a 
point of reading now plays, and of larding his discourse with 
quotations from the plays then running. He must spf^ak “ in 
print,” and keep a "huge long-scraped stock of well-jKJimod 
plays." In the playhouses the gallants congregated, and in 
private theatres, such us Burbage’s Blackfriars 'riieutre, they 
hired seats on the stage, whore thoy couM show oft’ tlieir 
clothes and their skill in tnking tobacco to the best 
advanttigo. 

“ Rufus, the c-uurtifr, at the tla-etre, 

Leaving the ia'st ami meet eotwjiicuiuw piece, 

Doth either tu the Mt«ge himenlf tranefor. 

Or through a greto doth show hie clonble feee i 
B'or thet the rlemertute fry of Inne of Court 
Fille up the private roome of greater price : 

Aud such a place whore all may Imve resort, 

He In hie singularity doth despiMi.” * 

Anotlier favourite place, the worst for seeing but the best 
for Iwing soon, was the box adjoining the balcony at the back 
of the stage, which the actors ttsed for plays within plays. In 
■JESizaboth’s reign prices varied from a penny to tt shilling ; in 
the next reign they rose. Twopetmy rooms or boxes and the 
twopenny gallery are oflfcon mentioned, but sixpence soerns tt) 
have been the most metal fi»e. The Bt. Baurs private theatre 
had no seats at lees than fourpenee, and its audience was 
more select; there 

“ . A>iaaa:iiiHtllR<)tb<><)hohi)d ’ 

Wii% aor:|)^; 

y t58S'''a: players might 

anything 

; * 'kir (dwMu^' it- lO); 
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new, when people have to pay double. They perform nearly 
every day in the week ; notwithstanding plays 
are forbidden on Friday and Saturday, this 
prohibition is not observed.” * The aver- 
age daily expenditure on a dramatic performance has been 
estimated at forty-five shillings; a new play was known to 
cost £6 13s. 4d., though a private theatre would be willing to 
give double that amount. The data concerning actors’ salaries 
are not precise, but it appears that the takings wore divided 
into .shares and fractions of shares; the master-sharers or 


proprietors of the theatre got a certain proportion of shares, 
others three-quarter or half shares, and the poorest actors 
or hirelings about 6s. a week, according to Gosson’s “ School 
of Abuse,” 1579. Malone estimated that a good actor might 
get £90 a year (an outside estimate).t Sweet bully Bottom’s 
“ sixpence a day in Pyramun or nothing ” was to be a pension 
for life, such as Preston got from the Queen for his acting 
in the play of Dido, at King’s College, Cambridge, t 

As a rule the play began at one o’clock, and as tho public 
__ ^ playhouses were not roofed in, the perfonn- 

ance was by daylight Tho private theatres 
in dwelling-houses alone had evening performances. Plays 
were advertised by bills in the town, and the signal that the 
play had begun was the hoisting of a flag. All classes whiled 
away tho intervals between the acts by eating fruit, especially 
apples, cracking nuts, card-playing, and smoking. Ladies 
attended, and, when masks came into fashion, were masked. 


As yet no woman acted, and it fell to "some squeaking 
Cleopatra” to "boy” her greatness. The floor of the stJ^ 
was strewn with rushes; in front was a curtain which was 
drawn from the sides. 


The nature of scenery in the reign of Elizabeth has been 
much debated, § and many passages may be 
which seem to show that stage efflbots 
were very primitive, while others seem d!®" 
tinctly to point to the use of movable scenes. Sit Ph^ 


* Uye, “ Bnsl»nd aa s«en by Forelgawd," p. 88, 

; f “ Hlstoriofkl Aooount of th« laslWi Steao,” p, - . 

{ Ntoliota, “PtogwMM,” 1. 181. ' : ' . ; 

'■ j J. P, CoWm, " Etaffinii ffi. ifn," 

sad Ills Tiiaw,” IL SIS, Kef). 
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Sidney makes fun of the written laliels used to explain what 
the properties were intended to represent, hut ho may bo 
speakinfj of rustic acting' oidy. I’here certainly were traj)- 
doors in Elizabeth’s reign, unci in 1 a stage direction bids 
Venus bo let down from the top of the stage, and when she 
has said her speech, “if you can conveniently, let a chair 
come down from the toj) of the stage and draw her up.” 
Shakespeare’s stage direiitions involve the use of walls and 
battlements, from which actors could siioak, ami the minute 
descriptions his characters give of scenes in which they find 
themselves must often have been ludi(!rou8 if the objects 
spoken of wore not represented on t he stage. Undoubtedly 
scenery was used for the Queim’s great masijuos and pageants, 
and it may reasonably lie supposed that towards the end of 
the reign it was being used on the stage so far as there was 
space for it. 

English players and their playing betiamo famous through- 
oxit Europe ; largo towns in (.Jermimy and the hJethorlunds 
were visited os early as IfiJ)!, and in 15!)7 a company of 
English actors porfonnod for wsven clays before the court 
at Stuttgart. Amateurs soon took to playing Shakospoaro, 
and in 1007 sailors beguiled a weary voyage to the East 
Indies by acting Uichard II. and Hmilst, which the captain 
pennitted, “to keep his |)ooplo from icUoness, unlawhil 
games, or sloop.” * 

Allusion has already boon made to smoking in theatres ; 
by tho end of the roi^t, tho pracstico had 
become general. Sir John Hawkins is be- 
liovod to have first brought tobacco to England in 1505. 
Stow, m his " Annales,” givm 1577 as tho date of its first 
introduotion ; but it was certainly used medicinally before that 
titen Under the year f673 of his “Chronology," Harrison 
writes : “Jn those days, tho taking-in of tho smoko of the 
Inciiari J^erb called Tabaoo by an instrument formed like 
a iittle l^ie, from the mouth into the 

head iito|n{^hf is gristly taken up and used in England, 
rhetaims and sdm® other diseases engendered in the 
Itijjgs tMod ktrittd not without effect,” In X6S7, he 

was, 'oemplaihiiig.hf 'l^ ''of'ePc^^dtte perhaps, he say*, 

.tO' the ‘'ropugnohcy.' ol'^ the oporarion 
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thereof” Spenser and Lilly ■write of it as a drug; Shake- 
speare, strange to say, never mentions it. 

It was Sir Walter Raleigh’s example that first made 
smoking fashionable in England. In 1686, three sea-captains 
had drawn much attention to themselves by “drinking” 
tobacco in the streets of London in the form of twisted leaves 
or “ segars.” In ten years’ time, to learn to “drink” or “take” 
tobacco was a necessary part of a gentleman’s education. 
Lodge, in 1596, speaks of the foolish follow who will lug you 
in his arms, kiss you on the cheek, and cry with an oath : “ I 
love you, you know, my poor heart. Come to my chamber for 
a pipe of tobacco ; there lives not a man in this world that I 
more honour.” In 1698, Chamberlain noted that certain 
mad knaves took tobacco on the way to bo hanged at Tyburn. 
Raleigh, too, in the next reign, took a pipe of tobacco before 
he went to the scaffold, "which some formal peraons wore 
scandalised at;” but, says his biographer Aubrey, “I think it 
was well and properly done to settle his spirits.” 

The story that certain astonished observers of Raleigh 
smoking thought he was on fire, and threw a pot of ale over him 
to quench him, seems to be apocryphal. In 1698 Hentznor, a 
foreigner on a visit to England, records that at the bear-baitings 
and everywhere else the English are constantly smoking “ the 
Nicotian weed,” "and generally in this manner: they have 
pipes on purpose made of clay, into the farther end of which 
they put the dry herb, so dry that it may be rubbed into 
powder, and, lighting it, they draw the smoke into their 
mouths, which they puff out again through their nostrils like 
funnels, along with it plenty of phlegm and defluxion from 
the h6ad.”t Soon after its introduction, tobacco sold for 3s. 
an ounce— at least 18s. of our ny>ney. Every fashionable 
smoker carried much elaborate apparatus in the form of tongs, 
priming-irons, and the like. Aubrey says that pipes were at 
first made of silver, and that the poor were content with a 
walnut-shell and a straw. One pipe often had to suffice for 
' several, and ivas handed round the tablA Sotne landladies 
hired out pipes at Sd the pipeful % the begirauttg of 
seventeenth century smoking began to be bitterly* qjppo^ 
especially by the Puritans, and' in' iflOS' ^ 
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sweepers, or a Warning for Tobacconists'* was written and 
answered. It was tlie smokers who were called ** tobacconists."* 
Besides smoking and going to })lays, a man of fashion had 
many other means, innocent or the reverse, of 
making time pass quickly. The order of the 
day for an idler, Sir John Harrington tells us, was chess in the 
morning ; after dinner, cards; then, to exercise the arms, dice; 
to (exercise the body, tennis; warmed by this, ho will cool 
himself at the “ tables," backgammon, shovel-board, or billiards; 
and, tired out with them, go to a play or an interlude — 
probably an evening performance at a private theatre. 

In one of Davies’ '' Epigrams ” an idler’s life is sketched 
thus ; — 

** First, ho doth riso at ten ; and at olevcii 
He goes to ‘ Gyls,* where ho doth <*at till one ; 

Then seos a play till six, and sups at seven ; 

And after supper straight to bod is gone ; 

And there till ton next day ho doth remain, 

And then ho dines, and sees a Comedy, 

And thou ho sups, and goes to bod again : 

Thus round ho runs without variety.” 

“ Gyls ” was the restaurant or “ ordinary,” probably near 
St. Gilos, Cripplegate. In choosing his “ ordinary,” Dekker, 
in his " Gull’s Hom-book,” written early in tho next reign, 
recommends the gallant to seek that of the largest reckoning. 
A shilling dinner was a good one ; tho lawyer's was threepence. 

Much time could be spent at tho barber’s — especially when 
long hair and love-looks came in fashion at the end of tho 
reign. The cuts of boards were various, and the barber would 
ask: "Will you be trimmed to look fierce or pleasant?” 
Moustachios were curled up like two horns, if possible, to reach 
the forehead, the countenance was washed with sweetballs, and 
then — to Stubbes' r^?rot — the barber refused to say what his 
ohaige wa&t dross, no ohange in general character dis- 
tinguishes the end of the reign from the be^nning; but 
the changes in detail oonrinmod unceasing, 

Sports and games we^ not in vogue among Londoners 
as they were in bountty.; howling, gam- 
bjing, and di<dn| had in gt^t measure sup- 
phtnt^ them. Biding wiis tlLo dhief exercise, and archery was 
• IsiriioU, 1?ob»bee i ’£«§ Siateitr nul 
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Still prnctisod in London for exercise and ainusciiiont. As 
all men carried daj^ors and every fashionable man a rapier, 
fencing and sword-oxorcisc were much taught. In ir)()5 the 
Queen issued a proclamation to limit and ciontroi tlie “ schools 
of fence,” in which “ the multitude and the eommon poojile” 
were being taught “ to play at all kinds of weapons," and the 
size of the rapier and dagger was regulated. To the end of 
the reign the streets were thronged with idle serving-men 
wearing their lord’s badge, and ready to fight their lord’s 
street-battles. A “ good follow,” a “ merry Greek,” was always 
“ a sinful, brawling, quarrelsome fighter.” 

The llogont Street of Elizabethan London was Choapside 
— a fine, broad, ])aved street, containing, on 
* ** ‘ its south side, the fine sot of houses called 

Goldsmith’s Kow. Holbom was the Elizabethan Kensington, 
boasting of gardens and fresh air. A “church 
Prinoipsi stTMt*. every day in “ Paul’s Walk,” 

the nave of St. Paul’s Cathedral, a sanctuary for debtors. 
Hero the fashionable fivilor took his order, and jotted down 
the measurements behind a convenient pillar. Hither men 
wont to display their clothes ; and hero the well-dressed man 
must have a care to the slide of his cloak from the shoulder, 
and, if its lining wore rich, must mind ho clutch it Iwhind his 
back as if in a great rage. Another sanctuary for fraudulent 
debtors was Whitefriars or Alsatia, and here the outcasts of 
society congregated. There were many fashionable houses in 
the neighbourhood of Mark or Mart Lane (Fenchuroh Street) 
— ^for instance. Sir Francis Walsingham’s and one of Essex’s 
houses in Seething Lane. Burghloy’s house w«« in the 
Strand, and there also was Leicester’s, afterwards occupied 
by Essex.* 

Each trade occupied its own quarter of the town, and every 
shop had its own s^board. The habardsu^MSfl# 
and mercers were in the fine houses on London 
Bridge— -tlie only bridge. The groeers vsere in Buokkisbuiy ; 
the butchers, tavern-keepers, and ooob in Baatcheap (whifjtft, 
I'alstaffs inn. the Boar’s Hoad, stood). The «at«»’ taverio^ 
the Merntaid, was k Ohaapside. Tb booksellers : ^ 

Pttiii’s OhurohyswL A number of good Shops were ikeed; 


* Whaksy «ud <hie)in{mrh«nf '‘Ltmdknt, P««t ss4 Ittssat.” 
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in the upper storeys of the new Royiil Exchange ; but those on 
the ground floor proved a failure, as it was too dark. Most 
shops, except the goldsmiths’, were still without glass windows; 
and, accordingly, little display was possible. The noise and 
dirt of the London streets were much complained of; the 
Thames, too, was dirty, and the smell actiuirod by clothes 
which had been washed in it was notorious. Familiar sights 
in London streets were the conduits of water flowing at the 
junction of thoroughfares, the water-carriers or “ cobs ” with 
their casks of water, selling to those who prtiferrod not to go 
to the conduit for it, and in certain widl-known places the 
apparatus for the punishment of criminals adorned the streets; 
on Comhill were the stocks, pillory, and <!ago ; by Thames-side 
the cucking-stools for scolds ; and on London Bridge, in 1 598, 
thirty traitors’ heads were still fixed on one of the towel’s. 

Biding and rowing wore the ordinary means of transit. 
The fashionable gentleman never walked anywhere, lest his 
brilliant shoos should suflbr. I favios wriU'S : — 

“ FaiiHtuB, nor lonl, nor knight, nor wisi*, nor old, 

To ovory plaoo about tho town doth rido ; 

Ho ridoK into tlto Fields plays to behold. 

Ho ridoH to take boat at the watoroide. 

Ho rides to Paul’s, ho rides to th’ Owliuary.” 

Watermen wore analogous in Elizabeth’s time to tho 
chairmen of a later date and to tho cabmen 
of our time. Tho riverside was lined with 
londing-pIaooB, and, according to Harrison, 2,000 whorries wore 
kept upon it, end 8,000 poor mon maintained thomselves by 
boating. 

The sights in and round London which wore most at- 
traotivo to visitors were the monuments 
of Westminster and St, Paul's, which 
were explained by showmen, tho view 
of London from tho top of St Paul’s damaged stooplo, 
on payment of one penny (and horo Dokkor recommends 
his “GhiU" to cam his name in tho loads), and also tho 
armour and animals in the Tower. Th<s primitive Zoological 
Gardens at the Tower Oontaihi^, in three lionossos, 
ono lion, a tiger, a lynx, A wolf, a pdrctt|dno, and an eagle, all 
kept in a remote place, ** fitted tip for tho purpose with wooden 
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lattices at the Queen’s expense.” * Hamptofi Court and Wind- 
sor Castle were much visited. Those who cared for music 
went to evening prayer at St. Paul’s, whore a delightful organ 
was played and accompanied with other instruments. English 
choral singing was famous. 

In the chapel of Windsor Castle the Duke of Wttrtomberg 
listened “ for more than an hour to the beautiful music, the 
usual ceremonies, and the English sermon. The music, 
especially the organ, was exquisitely played, for at times you 
could hear the sound of comets, flutes, then flfos and other 
instruraonts ; and there was likewise a little boy who sang so 
sweetly amongst it all, and throw such a charm over the 
music with his littlo tongue, that it was really wonderful to 
listen to him” Fiddling in taverns, bands in theatres, and 
ballad-singing in the streets, provided 'music for the poor. 
The ballad-singer’s auditory, * which hath at Temple Bar his 
standing chose, and to the vulgar sings an alehouse story,” is 
described at length by Sir John Davies : 

“ First stands a porter, then an oyster-wife 
Dotk stint her ery and stays her stexw to hear him ; 

Then oomes a cut-purse, ready with a kaifo ” 


to detach the tempting hanging-pocket everybody wore ; and 
by him stands the constable, never thinking of the arrest he 
should be making. The English were reported by Hentzner 
in 1698 to be " vastly fond of gewt that flU the ear, 
such as the Bring of cannon, drumi,'^ the ringing of bells; 
so that in London it is common for a number of them, that 
have got a glass in their heads, to go into some belBy and tiio^ 
the bells fbr hours together for the sake of exercise.” Xt tm 
tavern-suppers of the wealthy the favouidte music was that of 
the comet and sackbut. ' /’ 


The great duties of countrywomen were good housewi^i^' ; 
and hospitality, but in Lond<m 
nii^looted. Men of'SH, 

■ ' the and. aupped' 

aihd ha London, “ where every ''-man ■is:\.i>!5^''^ 

'iiiaan for^'allvt'' Harrison. 

. :Ji:!ii^airdiinete .'on 'the' ground of' iittlh'; ' i 
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fat oapon, or plenty of beef and mutton largely bestowed upon 
them in tlio country,” in London “ ii cup of wine or beer, 
with a napkin to wipe tho lips, and an ‘ Ton lU’e heartily 
welcome,’ are thought, to be a great entertainment.” The 
marketing was left freely in the hands of the married women. 
Of them a Dutchman writes 

“ Tlioy arc well drosKod, fond of taking it easy, and eoiuinimly leave f lie 
care of honseliold mattora and drndgei-y to their servants. They sit before 
their doors, decked out in fine clethes, in order to ho(' and bo seen of tho 
passers-by. In all banquets and feasts they are shown the greatest honour. 
They employ their time in walking and riding, in playing at cards, visiting 
their friends, making merry with them at child-births, christenings, cdinrcli- 
ings, and funerals; and all this with the xammission and knowledge of 
their husbands, as such is the custom. This is why England is called the 
paradise of married women. Tho girls who am not y(>t married are kept 
much more rigorously and strictly than in tho Low Oonntrii's.” * 

England was. called tho purgatory of servants uud tho hell 
of horses, because servants wore treated with avroganoo luid 
horses wore hard-worked. The panidiso of married women 
was, perhaps, not entirely free from tho note of monotony, and 
to vary tho employments paradise provided, card-playing was 
muohinvc^io. Harrir^onf aigtics that monand women should 
be allowed to play oarda,, since men cannot be always convers- 
ing nor women always *' pricking in clouts." Tho Queen had 
in her own life sot aii example of diligent application to study, 
which at tho b^finning tiif her roign was followed, but in 1587 
Harrison distinguishes " ancient’’ ladies of tho Court " who 
shun idleness, who wori: br read tho Scriptures, our own or 
foreign histories, write volumes of their own, or make transla- 
tions into English or Latin," fknm the young " who apply their 
rime to lutes, cithoms, prioksong, and all kind of music for 
swreation’s sake.” 

According to Stubbea, young unmarried women loved " to 
show coyness in gestures, miaoednoss in words and spoeohes, 
gfingprlinesa in on toes like yout^ goats, demuro 

nib^y and habyiMmess,** when went out with their silk 
sii^tts “ oast about In the whul, or riding 

in thrir velvet vfabkA witilik two holes cut for tho oyea" The 
calls to you one 

.'toito'./IUMi'ybii you amble, 

■: ■;* »y«, ii, tfi'' . ; ' ; ■■ p. m. 

tl— -V*li.nt ' 
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ArmOMTIES, MHI-KJIKJ. 

GENERAL inSTOBY. 

Tho princiiml autlioiitios arc the wimo rm those f^iv'cn in c. xi., with the Hulwfi- 
tution for tho Calciidar of MSS. at Hatfield Houhc <»f Motley’s IMunj of the 
United Netherlands. r)u the defwit of the S2>anirth Armudfi, («>nHult tho voIiuhmk 
issued by tho Navy lleoords Society. 

SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 

Besides the authorities named in tho text, tho oditorial prolefcontenu 
of Kehlo to his edition of Hooker, and of Arlwr to his f)f tho Marptrlate Tmetn^ will 
h(i found useful. See also Perry, Ifintorii of the Chureh of England ; Hoyliii, 
IfUtorg of the Preuln/terg ; Maskelh Martin Marjnr/afe. Witli rejiard, in especial, 
to the controversy' its to church govonimont, the followinpr rntiy he addtsd : Shtto 
Papers, Domestic; Hatfield Hotiso MHS. ; Prothero’s Seleetion of (*onstiiHtiontd 
JhenmenU^ 15.511-1(503 ; Strypo's Memornth^ (> vols, ; do. Annals^ 7 vols. ; do. 
lAm of Cranmor, Parker, Whitgift, and other ecclesiastical dignitaries (ntprinte*! 
at Oxford 1812-1H28) ; Zarieh (Parker See.), 4 vols. ; Ntjal, lUntorg <f the 

Earitansi Marsdon, AVo*/// /V/ritos ; Gilbert W. Child, Uhnrek and State under the 
Tadora. 

Groso, Militarg Antiquitim; Longnmii, Areherg^ among ntodt^rn 
hooks; for original sources Sir «T. Smythe, .UimniraeH^ 1.5yd; H. Bar wick, llrief 
hmoimt^ 1504 ; Sir linger Williams, TtrUf /Hmnteae of /rar, 150(1. 

Diaecverg and 1.558-1003.— -Hakhiyt, Vogatjen ; Ihircluis, Pilgrima; 

Hairisse, Yogagea ; Original works of KHmlKithan travellers rtot in Hakluyt, e,g, 
Fletcher, 'Jiitaa Commniecalih ; Work* of Jerome Horwjy ; l^arry, Irneok of Sir 
Authmg Shirleg in PerAa, etc.; early records of Bast India ComiKiny ; Bamiroft, 
Jtlatorg of America^ Vol, I, ; Brown* (Mmh of tho United Staten ,* Klphinstoiie, 
Prituh Power in India ; Pox Bourne, EngthhSmnm mdm* the Tadorn, 

Eeommio HUtorg^ Sanltarg Seimot^ and Sijeial Life.-^An in c» xh 
Ireland.’Soa list apiteuded to o. xt ; Pamta Ilihorma^ wl. IKIO ; and Kilkmng 
Arehmlogical loimnf l85(l-.57, p. *i50. 
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Cambridge, 93; tutor of iijidyJane 
Cray ana Dimtm Kll«ab<*tli, 91, 96; 
his troatise, ** The Soholeiuawter/’ JHJ, 
97, 334, m, 388; as a writer, 103, 104 
Aske, Robert, and the Vorkshiro rising, 
2:4,24 

Askew, Anne, 28, 186 
AssesMinent of M)«(lon and of other 
towns at the hcglnning of the 16th 
eeutury, 137 
Astrology, 

Authoritloe : ( 1509-154^ 167-168 ; (1047-1558), 
392, 303; (15^1084), 41H13; (1084-1603), 
679 

Aya^ hlM doMcrlption of Scr^tland, 287, 
Aylnter, Bishop, 445 


Babington plot, 171. 410 
Babylon, Eidrod'sjoumoy to, 484 
Bacon's works, 0^ 529, 

Bakwg Robert, his voyagfM to Guinea, 

Bale, Bishop, 444 

Bancroft, Archbishop, and Presbyterian 
government, 442 ; at Paul's Cross, 447 
Banking, 044 

Bankruptcy under Henry VIIL, 130 
Barber*»utgeons, 151 
Btvrbers, orf 
Barclay. Alexander, 102 
Bar^ oflrctod, 297 
Barker, Aiwlraw, 474 
“ ‘Inga^Abfi^, 60 

me, Hmm nis protMt against the 
imspintuality of the Biato Church, 

Ihtfter* unto Eettry Vltt, 126 

M. i Ellmbothati tnaunersf 38 
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Bocon’s attack on the clergy, 180 
Beggars, 116, 120, 128, 139, l4o, 182, 247-256, 
660, 662 (see also Poor Law; 
lioneflt of clergy, 63 
Benevolences, 7, 8, 13, 14, 44 
Benin, 227 

liortram of Corbey, 182 
Bible, English : printing, 52, 66 ; revision 
or Tyndale's translation of 1625, 66, 
68, 102, 193, 194; Wycliffo’s, 193; 

Coverdalo’s, 194; Matthew’s, 194; 
tho Groat Bible, 196 ; Breeches Bible, 
196 ; the Bi8hOT)S’ Bible, 195, 196, 316, 
316 ; Authorised Version, 196 
Bilson, Bishop, 441, 460 
Bimiingham as a manufacturing village, 
121, 133 

Bishops, and tho foundation of colleges. 


Blackfrlars Theatre, 669 
Bochcr, John, 178, 179, 186 
Bodonhain, Roger, his voyage to tho 
Ijcvant, 204, 214 

Boloyn, Anne : marriage, 19, 48 ; trial and 
oxoouUon, 21 

Bonner, Bishop. 66, 177, 178, 187, 188 
Book of Discipline, drawn up by Cart- 
wright ana Travers, 433, 430, 444 
Borough Courts, 143, 144 
Boulo^e : its capture by Henry VIII., 
4, 70: surrender to the Prontjh, 172 
Boys’ schools, 89, 90-92 (see also Gram- 
mar-schools) 

Brasenose College, 90, 129, 136 
Bx’oach of promise case, 143, 144 
Breeches, 387, 389 
Brehon Law, tho, 294 
Breton, Nicholas, 344 
Bildowoll Palace, 182, 232 
Bridges, Dr. John, 44i 
Bridungton, Priory of, 60 
Bridpon;, and oablo-irkaking, 78 
Bristol, and exploration, 132; its pro- 
sperity, 137 

liuow'N, J. : Puritanism and Noncon- 
formity, 424-431 

Brownists, ^0, 4^ and note, 440 
Bnice’s invasion of Ireland, 299 
Buckingham, Edward Statford, Duke of, 
pxocution, 26 
Bull-baiting, ^,391 

' — V li^y, burning of, 24 


iZey, Loxd, 91 


AAiiiT^i, 310 ; 9ccld8lastloaI policy, 
311, 812; and "TOitgift's Twon^*four 
Amples, 4^ 436 
Burrough, Stephen, 207, 211 
Byrd, william, Compositions of, 610 


Cabot, John, and his explorations, 132 
Cabo^ Sebastian, Wi, 206, 207, 211 
Oadhs, Engllshdoscent on. 451 
Calais, Lemot, 174, 200 . m 
Oalilorniaf jDrakoln, 4^ 

Oft Jno Indicted by 

King on the doaeh of Wolsey. 6s 


Capltallftmai4»0UT, m 

**Ciarpl^JBS23Bh,dr«t pointed collootloa 


Carthusians, PuniHhmont of, 21, 5.), 56 
Cartwright, Thomas, 427, 432 and note, 
439, 443, 444 
Caspian Soa, 486, note 
Castle-buildiug, 77, 78, 79, 338 
Catoau Caiubrcsis, Peace of, 70 
Cavalry under Edward VI. and Mary, 
197 

Cavendish, Thomas, his voyage round 
the world, 600, 501 

Cecil, William (see Burleigh, IjOkI) 
Census of seafaring population of Eng- 
land, 476 

Chaloner, Thomas, his voyage to Algiers, 
214 


Chancellor, lUchard, 205, 207, 217, 219-226 
ChantricH, 35, 176 

Chapman, (4oorgo, Elizabethan druinat- 
m, 513, 623 

Charles V. of Spain, relations with 
Henry VIIL, 3 

OhartorhouHo, used as a royal storohoune 
after expulsion of memlKirs, 56 
Cheapsido in Elizabeth’s reign, 574 
Cheko, Sir John, 91, 93; tutor of Edwanl 
Vr.,94; 191,334 
Cherries, intrwuictlon of, 167 
Child life in Scotland, 408 
ChlmnoyH, 395, 537 
Chrlst’flHospitiil, 182. 264 
Church ; OTowth of stiperstition, 85, (37 ; 
oomiptions and abuses. 88, 39: re- 
constructive raoveniont from vvlthin, 
39, 40 : movement towanls reform by 
substitution of English lor Jjatin, 40, 
41 ; numbers of clergy, churches and 
otnor buildings, 41 ; allianoo with tho 
State, 29, SO, 43 ; causes of revolution, 
48-50 ; and tho royal Hupromaev, 29, 
30,61 ; reconstructive imlloy of Henry 
VIIL, 66-70: controlled by the State 
under FAizabeth, 308, 309 ; sottlemonb 
under Elizabeth, 307-317 ; reform of 
tho Liturgy, 313 ; Act of Uniformity, 
814; the Injunctions, 814; Articles, 
815 ; ritual, 316; discipline, 816 ; wv- 
ornmont. 317; atteniptn to enforce 
uniformity, 4X9, 420; struggle with 
Puritanism. 432448; and Anglican 
doctrine, 440, 441 ; in Bootland, 466 
Church of the Middle Agea. Its 
Church and State under Henry VXXL, 
20, 80, 43; at the close of Henry 
VIII. *8 reign, 52-M; under Bdwam 
VI., 17M77 ; under Elisabeth. 30«! 
^^uggle^t^e^ 

OhuroS Law, revision ot X76 
Churchyard, Thomas, M 
Clnque-cente painted gloss, ^ 

Qinque Ports, thmr decay, m 

OJarenoe, t>uke eft and the 8®,^^ 
Olas^BaXanee under Henry ; 

427, 438 
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Clowks, W. Laikd: Tlie Xavj’ under 
Henry VII 1., 77-85; the Navy under 
Kdward VI. and JVIarj', the 

Armada, 41G-418; Klizabethau Navy, 
458-477 

Clowen, William (HurKcoii), hia reimrt on 
hospital patients, r>ti4 
Coaches, 3J)7 

Gobbler, Captain," and the Jjlncolnshlre 
risInK, 22 

Coinage : its debasement under Henry 
Vni., ‘28, 119, 1*24, 1‘25; under Kdward 
and J4ary, 242, 218; of Henry VHL, 
Kdward and Mary, 238, 2:19 ; of Eliza- 
beth, ;123-82!>, :KJ0.|KJ2, 515, 

<*olot. Dean, on abuses in the Church, 
38, 7wte; movement for re(tonHtrn(> 
tion of the Churcli from within, 40 ; 
lectures in English at Oxford, 41 ; and 
Erasmus, 88; 13(1 
Oollogo of PhysitdaiiH, 150, KKl 
•Columbus, and his dlscovories, 131, 132 
<U)LVnxifl, J. : Hcotland, ‘274.‘2il2, 398-408 
<:ommorce: under Henry VIH., 118-124, 
120-129; beeoini tig oceanic. 131 ; under 
Kdward Vl„ 2{K{, 204 ; under Mary, 
207, 208; under Elizabeth, 539-541 
iaec. (duo Tradtd 

<'oinmlHHlontt of Concealinont, 309, 310 
(’ominona, appropriation of, 116 
<’ommunion, Crder of, 00, 170 
i^on^unioH, establishc^l in place of gilds, 

Conipaas, mariner’s, 333 
Coni/^ (I'elire, abolition of, 175, 170; re- 
oatablished by Marv, 184 
Convocation, 49, 50, 52, 53 noic; under 
Mary, 184, 185; 437. 441 
<5ook, Htigh, Abbot of Ueadlug. 03 
</Ooper, Hlshop, and the Martinlsts, 
440 

OottBKTT, W. J, : Agriculture (1509-15471, 
114 U8; Agriculture <15474558), 239- 

Oorpiia Chrlstl Con<«fc, 90, 129, 13t4 
Correction, Houae of, 555 
<JoHtuine, we DresR 
<7ourt of Augnioniation, 58 
Court-rnartfals, 405 

Ooverdaie, Miles. iil8 compilation of the 
tot English hymn-book, 68; his ver- 
sions of the Hcripturw, 87, IW 
CoXj^Willlani* piratical expedition of, 

Cranuior, Archblslmp, 19 ; allusion to liis 
Ibrcface to tlie Great Bible of 1589, 41 ; 
appolntmont to the primacy, 53; 
accused of heresy, 07: his catechism, 
09; 173, 174; his Forty-two Aytimes, 
170; and the rcHglous periMK^ution 
under Edward, 177, 178; attaint^ of 
treason, 184, 188 

mtt), mmu Vital Htatlstlos of W 
don, 373N^ ; Public Heelw 


Crimes and punishments, 2074171 (see 
also P^lsnments) 





Daniel, Elizabethan poet, 513, 525 
Dany, Lord, and the Yorkshire rising* 

Davdd i., 274-277 
Davis’ Arctic voyages, olH-.OOi 
Day, Bishop. 177, 178, 188 
Debasement of coinage, 28, 119, 121, 125. 
242, 243 

Deo, Dr., :427, 329, 330 
Dokker, Thomas, 513, 518, .024 
Deptford Dockyard, 78 
Desmond reboflion, 410 
Devon rebidUon, 190, 197, m 
Dioceses, formation of new, 

Discipline, Book of, drawn up by Carl - 
w right and Travers, 433, 4,3«, 444 
Discovery and Exploration, under Henrv’ 
VllL, 131, 132; under Kdward VL, 
^ 204, 205 ; under Elizabeth, 477-5GJ 

Divination, 270, 271 
Dockyards, 78 
Donne, .John, 522, 520, 533 
Dorset, Marmils of, and the insubord In 
at ion of his troops, 72 
Douglas, On win, his *' Palace of Honour.’ 
translation of the “./l^lneid" an<I 
other works, 107-111 
Dover, pl«*r at, 78 

Drake, Sir Francis, 415,410, 417,418, 421, 
405, 474, 475, 491 ; and the voyage of 1 he 
iVf/wn, 494-197 ; in Virginia, 
Draytoix’s works, .525, .520 
Dramatists, Elizabethan, ;t*18‘34L 51(k521 
Dress : of women, 1.58, 1,'»9, 273, 274, ;J8,'V-:1H7 ; 
of men, 159 161. 274, 3«7. :188, 389; in 
Ireland, 297 : in Heotlaiul, 4^, 290 
Dt’i-’K, K. <h»iU)oN ; The English Bible, 
1914- 190 

Dutch rebenion, 415 


East India Gomtwny, 477. 485, 542 
East Indies, voyage of Kalph Fitch to. 

East^nd Company, the, 371 
KcclcslHstlcal ArchlteolUfit (1500 • 1558 •, 
280, 231 

Ecch^lastical <k>mmisMlon, 434 and 7mtr 
Kdii^urgh, buildings of, 288 ; historical 
as«cwlatloji8, streets, etc,, 401-408, 404 


Kdmond<s<, Kiohartl, 113 
hkluoatlon ; Impulse given by Krasnuis, 
88, 89 ; and llio dissolution of nionas- 
re-aotlon under Edward 
Vt, 228*230 ; grammar wthools. 91,92, 
^176 note, m. m tws&nlunt; 

Kdward VL: his tuGw, 94; traits of 
charaetcr, 172; proolamatfons against 
rellKiouH atms^ 179 ; fcmndatlons, 
162; gmntniar sotmois, ‘229 


i^pt, travel in, 480 
Jolmf 1 


his voyage to Babydon, 481 
taahoth, iiueen t her tutor, 94, 96 ; fond- 
nese for mustts 113 ; first Miff after 
^)r aoooselott, m t exoommtmloationj 

twite, mi hw dowft «», ,%! 

pehikMty, 883; eatmvaganoe In 
drew, 385; Rations wlUi Fi^oe m 
0v*» of th^,4#na4a, 4l4* jWt 


relatjcM with. 


bt, jm 
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his views on education, 94, 95 ; 102 ; 
^4 

Enclosures of land, 114*118, 239, 247-249, 
266, 363*356, 533 
Epidemics, 146-147 

Erasmus, and the movement for the re- 
construction of the Church from 
within, 40 ; attempts to establish a 
school of Q-roek at Cambrid^o, 86; 
his Kovum liistrumcntum, 87 ; his 
attitude with regard to the Reforma- 
tion, 87, 88; encouragement to edu- 
cation, 88; his **■ Education of a 
Christian Prince,’* 89 : Mrst Liberal 
Education of Boys,** 89 ; 136 
Erigona, John Sootua, 182 
Essex, Earl of, 419, 421, 461 
Essex, cultivation of land in, 636 
* Etheridge, George, 113 
Exeter, Henry Courtenay, Marquis of, 
execution, 26 

Exploration and discovery under Henry 
VIII., 131, 132; under Edward VI., 
204, 205 ; under Elizabeth, 477*5& 


Fabyan, 102 
Fairs, 140-143 

Farmers, their prosperity at the close of 
Elizabeth’s reign, 687 
Farming, 114-118, 121. 239, 353-366; 
writers on, 367, 358 ; In Scotland, 
285-287 

Farrant^iohard, works of, 610 
Fenton, Edward, piratical expedition of, 
476, 498 

Fiold of the Cloth of Gold, 3, 79, 126, 160, 
234 

Fisher, Bishop, 86 ; and Christ’s College, 
90 

Fishery, encouragement of, 363, 640 
Fitch, llalph, voyage to East Indies, 482, 

Pitzwilllam, Sir William (afterwards 
Karl of Southamj)ton), 84 
Flag, St. Geoige’s, 470 
Flax, cultivation of, 210 
FnMTOHBJR, 0. It, L.: Town Life (1609-1647), 
131-144 

Fletohor of SaJtoun, Andrew, and his 
proposal to prevent pauperism by 

'!llod^tt^ald!s,7ft76,76 
riorWga SlrJohn a»wWn» In, «0, 481 
|;oo<U2f8,%^f5, 408, «37^ 
Foreigners, llt-feeling against, 120, 121 
Fortlnoa^pn, 77, 7$. 


jobn, bla re,«a« of OlurlcUMM at 

Fraaoe; war of 

apd tareaty^wlth /JWum Saroy,8; 

^ a^ of it* 

, iW; 




; ailiiacie with IDng* 
'relattotts with "Brntr TOt, 
Fratgnifc^of tho Holy Trinity, J>cptford, 
" 


hufd^410 


Friars Observant, oxoonted for hostility 
to Henry Vltl., 54; suppression of 
the Order, 55 
Friary at Gloucoster, 35 
Frobisher, Martin, voyages of, 492-494 
Fruits introduced into Eiigland, ICO, 167 
Furness Abbey, acquired by the Karl of 
Sussex, 60, 64 
Furniture, 396, 637 


Gaol fevers, 502, 6&3 
Galloglasses, the, 297 
Gardening, m, 350, 398 
Gardiner. Stephen, 170, 174, 177; and 
Mary s persecution of FrotCHtants, 
187, 188 

Gascoigne, George, works of, 343, 344 
Gahqukt. F. a. : 1'ho SuppresHiou of the 
MonaHterioH, 54-65 
Geraldine rebellion, 410 
“Germans” at Cambridge, 87 
Gibbons, Orlando, coinpositionH of, 611 
•Gilbert, Sir Hmnnhroy, his voyage to 
America, and death, 498, 499 
Gilbert, William, his sciontiflo theories, 
and treatiso on the Magnet, 508, 609 
Gild systoin, 121 ; il« restrictive effect,. 
138 

Gilds, confiscation of property of, 127 ; 

their suppression. 131 
Gilpin, Bernard, on the <lo(‘ay of learn- 
ing, etc., 180 
Gipsies, 246 
Glass windows, 396 
Glastonbury Friary, 63, 91 
Globe Theatre, 568, 669 
Gloucester Friary, 85 
Golding. Arthur, translations of, 347 
Googo, Barnaby, 345, 347, 357, M 
Gosnold, Bartholomew, voyage of, 600 
Gosson, Bt-ephen, 338 
Gothic stylo, exm of. 230, 231 
Grammar Schools, 91, 92, 176 nofe, 229, 
230,205 

Gravellnos, battle of, 207 
“ Groat Bed of Ware/' 189 
Oreat Horry, The, 4, 79, 80, U9 
Greek, study in England of, 86, 80, 93, 99, 
101, 3^, 334 

“Greets” and “Trojans*’ In the Uni- 
versities, 86 

Groone, Elizabethan dramattst, 516*519 
Greene, John, of Korwioh. and the 
attempt to enforce the “Aintoable 
Loan imd Benevolenoo," 1$, 

Ledy jane, 04, 17», jw* »09* »0w 

Grlridfd,^_.^hbiid4op, and^ Fantantsm,. 


805 ,♦ 811 v suspension. 317, 318 ^ . 

Grocyn. and the Introauotion of Greelt 
at Oxford, 99 
“Guiana* l)isot>V( 

GuineaT^^wii 
Gutt-fonndrlest. ostal 
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Knfclanfl and Kiiroit<i (l.’>8Mr»(K{), 114- 
410; (lefmt ot the .Annadu iiml ilu 
rewiltH, 418-421 
Hat8, 385, 387* 388 

JIatton, Hlr('hriHtojihf*r, atid th«i HUhoH 
of Kly, 3(K1 

jraTr^of CieveHand thcHuyuI Kxc*hanKiN 

Havre, tho plnRue at, 152, 153; KngllHh 
otJtnipution of, 304, 451 
Hawe«, Stephen, 08, IKI ; his ** Haidiiiie of 
PleaHurei/' lOO 

Hawkins, Sir John, 158, 100. 473, 400, 511. 
571 

Hawklnn, Sir Hlehard, 4<tn, fiO.^ 

Hawkins, Wllliuin, voyiitfox to the 
Bruxils, 210 

Headgear, tinder Klixaboth.KH.’i, 387 
Health, 25(^2<U, 558.r»tl4 
Heath, Hinhoj), 177, 178, 188 
HKATir, H. Fhank ; Heottlsh Literatures 
107*112 

Hemp, cultivation of, 240 
Henry II. in Ireland, 208 
Henry VU., and (wmstltutlonal forms, ’ 
6 ; and Ireland, 208 

Henry VIIL, sir Thomas More's sum- 
mary of his c'hnraeU*r. 1 ; jMipularMy 
on ascend Injr the throne, I, 2; hu 
waw, 2-4: relations vrlth Kmriols I, 
nnd Charktii of Hptiln, 8: inviiwion of 
Franee anti eitptnre of IkiuloKne, 4 ; 
and const itntional forms. 0; Hotirees 
of income, 7; sori‘«niHl by Wolsoy, 
p ; marrl^e with Amm Itoleyn, iS ; 
breach with Htmio, l«; olalms mi- 
pwmajjy of the (thureh, W, 30. 50; 

the “Hlgrlmage of 21-24! 

imd Anno of ( neves, 24, 25 j aitd 
Katharine Howard. 25; supremaey 
after Cromwells death. 25, 20; In- 
fluence over the nobility, 20; his 
hold on the mKjwte, S, IW s s|*ol4atloiis. 

??* Hi KaUM»%e l>)arr, 2H; ami 
Um Keforiiiatlmi, !«!, ohamoter, 28, 

20 ; ewmtes a new nohiUty. 81 1 study 
of 48 ; snpproislon of mon- 

Mterftw, §1*05 ! retinuo ami 
In ywe of war, 73 ; carop reirnlaMcms 
tWMl nrtloles of war, 74 ; etXHntimre* 

oonflmmtlim of propewy or didt, ih ; 

t2SK«"iS5lisft:€ 

^»,swsa"« 


Hoop, tile. 3S(i 

Hooper, Idshop, 173, 171 ; hl» eonsecra- 
tion, LS»;U4 
Hop Industry, 2«», .535, 

Hospitals, Itfe, 20.3-205, fSU 
HouKhton, ITlor John, 50 
Honrs of labour, :tfl5 
Houro of ('Ipmmoiis: suhsorviendc to 
Honry \ in., 33, 34 ; rlsioK import- 
^he Iflili century, 
H8, 421 ; and the Puritan attack upon 

House of (Correction, ,555 
Hou^ of LqwiM : balancft of forc<-M under 
Henry VIIL, 211; and the Puritan 
nttnek upon Anglicanism, 137 ; and 
the lIoinwH of (Correction JHilJ, fsi? 
{Hte atHo ParUamentj 
Houses. dwolIhiK: architecture, 2:*1, 232; 

of the u!>pi*r <^lahw*H, .518 
Howrinl or KfllnKliam, iauxl, 417, 118, 

How^ard. Hlr Kdwanl, Urd HIkIi 
, Admiral. 83 

Howard, Hir Tlioinas (afterwards Duke 
^ of Norfolk), HI 

Huoiii^, It, : •• Architecture and Art '' 
(I.W1.W8), ZMi; ‘•Arehiterturo and 

Hunter. WilliHui, <if ilrtuttwraai, 187, 1112 
Hurst Uastle, 7H 
Hussey, JjowI, his execution, 2:4 
Hutton^ W. H.j‘‘UeHKlori and LUera* 
fure" !l5Ht-lt}03), 143-W 
Hymn-book, first KiikIIsH, 68 


”*"*®**’* “ ^ ‘‘twarthw,* 


lllegltlmiwir, Mi 

vewimlton of, 68; nmiovitl of, 

JtipMlKwrttenffwn Wandorn, 387, 308 
71 «**" *»'**•“* '•«’ urntlfH, 

, ^m©roo,Triiile,mo,) 

liiS^|||)^ui^ mmAmm under flijnry 

i fnteireHt (W« Usury) 
atwlttSoa. m m m 

twiMid I 80«i«l me, iMiHt lU«m- 
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Jackman, Charles, voyage of, 490 
James IV., 280 

James V., marriage and invasion of 
Fnzland, i ; Scotland under his rule, 
&2-23i 

Java, JJrako in, 497 

Jenkinson, Anthony, voyages of, 208, 
2l9wofe,227.4854fe 
Jornegam, Sir Henry, 206 
Jervaul3^ Abbot of, his execution, 23 
Joy nos. Dr., and the plague at Havre. 


John, King, in Ireland, 298 
John of Padua, 318, 319 
Johnson, Itobort, 113 
Jonson, Hon, 513, 524 
Jounioy of Portugal, 451 
JoYOK, P. W. : Ireland ,293-302, 409-411, 
421424 


Katharine of Aragon, marriage with 
Henry VIII., 2 ; divorce, 18, 19, 54 
Katharine Howard, 26, 66 
Katharine Parr, 28 
Kelly, the alchemist, 329, 330 
Kent, its opposition to the “Amicable 
Iroan and Bonevolenoe,’’ 15 
Kotf s rebellion, 172, 196, 200, 240 
Kill’s Bench Prison, 558 
Kirkistead : Abbot of, his execution, 23 ; 

confiscation of Abbey of, 60, 64 
Knollos’ “ History of the Turks," 528, 531 
Knollys^ Sir Francis, 436. 436 
Knox, John, his “ Blast of the Trumpet 
against the Monstrous Regiment of 
Women,” 173, 188 

Kyd, KUsabothan dramatist, 516, 517 


Labour and capital, 122 ; State in relation 
to, 335, 336 (see alfio Poor Law) 

Ijaco, manufacture of, 368 
l^^mbeth Oonferonco, 436 
I^ttd : improved methods of cultivation, 
83: transformation of system, 117- 
118; ronts, 638; in Ireland, 296, 396, 
{Sehal^o Farming, FnclosureH, eto.) 
I 4 ine, Ralph, and the Tiiglnia Colony, 


Tiatmer, Ragh, 28 ; on abuses in the 
Ohuroh, ^ ; sent to the Tower, 07 ; as 
preacher and writer, 144 ; on the 
land system, 118 ; 173, 177-179 ; on the 
poverty of the cleiigy, 179 : nerotem 
, and death, 189-191 
Latin ; becomes a hi<ara)X!hio and leajmed 
language, 89; tifrmta the stuifr of 
Oj^k, 86: Asoham’s method of 
tuition In the “ Boholemaster,''^, 97 ; 
increasing attention given to It, 88, 
883 

I-anrenpe Robert, Oarthuslatt, 66 
X4^w, Church, 17^ 

lAWj^, rendezvous of, under Fhsabeth, 

. at tlte uttiveiy^tlesj 
.ooay under Kdward 

E6, 488 

> revolution in 




luo^hton, , 

^ university < 

Inland, topographer, 1.- 
Levant, trade to the. S 88, 204, 227, 479 

Llnaox^, and tfcVintfomiotSon of 0reck 
^ atOxfordr w; IW : 

LhiOoInshiro, revolt in, 09 


1 Jtcrary revival (1579-1582), 348*351 
Literature (1509-1547), 98-107 ; (1558-1584), 
333-337: (1684-1603), 443-450, 511-533; 
Soottish, 107-112 ; Irinb, 2i)3-294 
Liturgy, reform of the, 180, 181, 318 
Locke (or Lok), John, his voyage to the 
Levant, 204, 214 ; 478 note 
Ijodge, Elizabethan dramatist, 613, 516, 
617, 525 

Lodge, Dr. Thomas, and medical care of 
tho poor, 150 

Lollard movement and the Reformation, 
41-43 

London, refuses tho benevolence re- 
quired by Wolsoy, 13; outbreak of 
apprentiO(ifi against foreigners, 120 ; 
and the preservation of its gilds, 134 : 
asscHsmont, 137 ; law relating to trial 
of citizens, 143; tho plague, 145, 148, 
559 ; quarantine, 147 ; sanitary moas- 
ures, 149 ; nnistor of City Forces 
in 1640, 156; martyrs of Smithfield, 
187, 1F2; mlati^^ 201; Royal Ex- 
change, 321, 371; vital statistics, 
372-376 ; overgrowth and City limits. 
372-374, 660 ; population (1580), 374-376 ; 
theatres, 621, 567, 568; poor relief, 
550 ; slums, 5(K) ; sanitation, 561 ; an 
idler’s life, 573 ; streets, 574 ; shoijs, 
674, 576; river traffic, 576; sights, 
675, 570 ; women, 676, 577 
I^ng bow, the, 154, 155* 464, 457 
Lora Lieutenants of counties, 451 
Louis XIL, marriage with l^rinccss 
Mary, 2, S 

Lutheranism, and Thomas Cromwell, 25 
I.iyly, John, works of, 836-387, 348, 616, 
^ 617, 628 

I^ly. WllUain,89 

Lyndsay, Sir David, his “Drome,” “ A no 
Saturo of tho Throe Estalts,’* oto., Ill, 
112 

Lyrios, Elizabethan, 626, 627 


MaohiavolU on invaalons of Franco, 3; 
his “Prince.” 21 

Magic, astrolon^t alchemy, 226-831 
Maidstone and tho thread industry, 868 
Malaria, 269-^1 

Ma^hwtor, as a manufacturing village, 

Manor-houses, 282, 819, 820 

Manufactures in vllia|^il21 

Marian PorsocrutlonL 

Mariners oomp 
Maritime trade under i 

under Edward vl., i - 

208; under 

141 

Mari^^,^ervas6, his “ English Eouae-* 

Marlowe's r^rka, 612, 

419, 439 and nofr, 446, 

"Mrly.Wft', . ' ' , 

^,joma% Abbot of 

Si :»*: r 
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for tho reunion of Kn^land to Home, 
and roT>eal of reli^iouH Act« of 
Bdwarrt, IBJ, 184; incoini potency to 
otfect iniprovcinentH, 244 
^ary Stuart, her fondiioHH for mnnic, 
113; marriage to tho Dauphin, 171; 
her claim to the KngliHh crown, 305; 
384 ; execution, 415 
Masques. 101, 390 
Moat, pnoo of, 27.3, 46.3, 633 
Medical profession under Henry VlIX., 
149-153 

Medicine, .331, 381 
Mediterranean trade, 214 
Merbecko, John. 113 
Mercantile marine, under Henry VlII., 
83; under Kdward VI., 203; under 
Mary, 207, 208 

Mercantile sysLom of Klizabeth, 362, 
363 

Mercator’s chart, 467 
Morccnarlos, fortdgu, use of, 199, 200 
Merchant Adventurers, 201, 205, 209, 210, 
370 

Merchant Navy, 119 

Merchants, rendezvous of, under Eliza- 
beth, 382 

Middle olassos, rise of, 32 ; under Eliza- 
beth, 377, 381, 882, 517. 618 
Mlddleniorc, Humphrey, 56 
Militia, 201 

Miniatures, Elizabethan, 321, 322 


Musical instruments under Henry VIII., 
lai 

Musket: origin of name, 1.55; its use 
under Elizabeth, 4.55-157 
Musselburgh, butt hi of, 202 


Mirror for Magist rates, .511 
Momisterics, DiHSolution of; 19, 20, 22. 
64-66, 128; condition of monaHteries 
between 1.399 and 1509.3.5. and wo/c; 
Charterhouse, 56; smaller htmscjs, 
67-60; friaries and larger monuMtU? 
houses, 00, 61 ; voluntary surrender, 
61 ; application of endowments, 62 ; 
Glastonbury, OolelusHtor, and Uead- 
Ing, 63; value of pronorty 
into tho royal potwossionj ^4, 65 ; Its 
effoots on education, 92, 


! Natural science, 332, 333, 5^)8, 509 
I Nauti<ial terms, 467 
I Navigation, works on, 467, 408 
Navigation AcU 119,363 
Navy, the, under Henry VIIT., 77-8,5; 
under Kdwanl VI. and Mary, 262. 
208; under Elizabeth, 458-477 
Navy Office, 82 

Netherlands, campaign In, 4.51 ; com- 
moroial ptwress, 510 
New learning, the, and its effect on the 
Church, 39, 43 ; 85-98, 333, 334 ^ 
Newborie, John, hi» voyages to the East, 
479, 485 , 

Nobility, tho old, tlieir power gradually 
suppressed, 30; in relation to war- 
fan?, 71 : tho new, its rise, 26, 30-32 ; 
under Kiiziibeth, 379, 386 
Nonconformity, 311 ; penalties of, 42(), 
431: its growth. 426-130; struggle 
with Anglicanism. 4:i2-ii3 Hire at no 
Puritanism, Ilrownists, 

Norfolk, Duke of, 26; and the Yorksiiire 
rising. 2 : 1 ; impriKonnutnl, 2,5. 26; his 
conspiracy, *M> 

Norman, Itoberi, and the magnetic 
netMlic, ;t33 

Norris. Hir John, 79, 418 
North-East passage, 209, 213, 217-224, 496 
North-West passage, and Cabot. 209; 213, 
492-494 

Norttiajnpton, treaty of (1328), 274 , ^ 
Northumberland. Duke of, as l^rdPro- 
beetor, m, m, 176, m ..... 
Northumwrland, Ihiko of <Wir Holgnrt 
Dudley), plan for naval refo^rnt, 476 
Norwich, opiKwitton of the ixiopie to the 
“ Amicable Loan and JHonevqUince/' 
13; and the woollen trade. 132, S69( 
and the foreign settlers, 368 


into tho royal possosslom 81, 65 ; Its Northumwrland, ihik< 
effoetB on education, 92, 26.5 ; effect on Dudley), plan for na 

agriculture. 114, 115: emtet on wages Norwich, op;>osibton of 
and prices, 127 ; and the relief of the Amioablo Ixtan ai 

poor, 140, 251, 252. 261. 262 ; and tho 13 ; tmd the woollei 
care of tho slok. 263. 264 and the foreign eott 

Money, dooUtm In viviuo, 9 (eee also 
Coinage and Cummey) 

Monopolies, 8&, 542, 543 
Monson, Sir william, 463 Oglothorpe, Bishom 315 

Morality: its decay under Heniy VIIL, Oliver, Isaac and PtJtcT, miniatures of, 
129 ; docUno under Edward VL. 180 ; 822, 823 _ _ _ . ^ 

under Elizabeth, 578; In Sootiand, C.: Tho Art of Wan 1509-15*7, 

407 70-77; 1547-1558, 190-202; from 1558- 

Moro, Sir Thomas ; summary of Henry 1668, 450457 . ^ , 

VXU.'s character and reign, 1 ; »iem- O'NolU. Bhano, revolt of, 805, 409, 410 

orable reply, as Bpeakcr, to Wowey, Ordinal, the, of 1550, 176 
9, 10 ; 19 ; and the movement for the Ordltiauees, Cabot’s, 210 
reconstruction of the Chtireh from Gseney, Abbey of, 136 
within, 40 ; and the now leamlnfr, 86 ; Oxenliant, John, piratical axiKKlltlon oir 
. his Innuenoo on education, ana his 474 1 491 

94 ; " Utopia, 94, lOSi, 122, 123, Cxford Uofonnewir’ 186 

Morgaor Blr Fierce (Sleur de Forsmo* 
gtterK H8 

by demies, mifr (see also FaintimE 

Merton, Ajdhbishop, A ^ Famphlid FltS^re, 5 

Mo^w, of, «a. Marpriaate mofifc ^ 


Moundby, l^r%428, ^ 

®wftWaa’’te5Bs 

Mdmniing, 162 


Paintimg, wfm 

John, X02 

ftter^ure, m 529 
Marpriaate TraoSk eiay 

SKSSST#^* 


52$, 529 (see altto 
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the enforcsernont of 


tho enforcernent of 
FiMl&ittt,* 8; of 
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]n23, and the attitude of Wolsey, 
O'll; subsidy of £800,000, 10; its 
jiianlpulatlon by Cromwell, 17; sub- 
missivenesrt to the kinfj after 1820, 
18, 19, 1^ ; its Acta under Mary, 173, 
184, 185 ; and the Thirty-nine ArticlcH, 
305 ; commencement of stnigKlo with 
the Crown, 420; and the Puritan 
attack upon Anglicanism, 436, 43S; 
Poor Law Bills, 549-558 (see also 
Ttoiiso of l^ords, and House of 
Commons) 

Parliament of Ireland, 301 
Parsons, Pobert, 113 
Pastimes, country, 301, 302 ; of Scotland, 
405 (see also AinUHcmcnts, Sports, 

Patcntsl 304, 512, 543 
“ Paul's Walk,” 574 

Pauporiani (sec Poor Law, eP'*) 

Pccle, KHzabothun dramatist, 510-518 
Peers, spiritual, under Henry VI 11., 30 
Pdivan, voytuce of the, 404-407 
l^enry, John, 430, 447 
Pensions, naval, 408, 469 
Pei*Hia, travels in, 488 and note, 489 
Pet, Arthur, voyiige of, 400 
Physicians and surgeons under Henry 
Vm., 150-153 
Pikemon, 198 

“ Pilgrimage of Grace,” 21-24, 27 
Pilgnmagos, 08, 69 
Pilots, llS 

Pinkie, battle of, 70, 17X, 196-199 
Pippins, introduction or, 166 
PirW. 78, 84, 208. 478, 589 
Pistols, supnllod to C4ivalry, 197 
Idagiie, and its social effects, 145-153 ; 250 ; 
in Scotland, 405, 406; iii London (1578- 
1682), 558-560 
Plaatlo arts, 2:i5 
Players in intorhulos, 16.3 
Pluralities, 38 and note, 437 note, 441 
Plymouth, vise of, m 
Poot-laureato : O.xftird ITnivorsIty ap- 
polnU Skelton to the post, 100 
Poetry : early Kllsabotban, 3U-348 ; from 
848-351 


Hary’ 

187 188 
Poole, Wbour of. 78 
Poor, thts their relief hr monasterlca, 
1^; anA the plaguy 145 ; their lack 
of modleal aavloe. 149 ; of Scotland, 
290 (weoZifo Poor Uw> _ 

Poor Law under Henry Y nr« 117« 128, 
140, 2lfV^ r under inward and 
Mary, 253-2^ ; under Kil«aheth» 6^ 
558 


Pope, Sir Thomaa, 
Population, under 
and the oflPM 
of Xxmaon (IjwK.,, . . 


.owVIlt,188,J 



persecutions, 174, 186-192; failure of 
the movement under Jfidward VI., 
183; heroism of the martyrs under 
Mary, 189 

PieoTHBBO, R. E. : Agriculture (1558- 
1584), 351-359 (1581-1603), 533-538 
I^unishmonts : for bogging, 120, 140, 216, 
250 ; for violation of quarantine regu- 
lations in tho time of plague, 148; for 
poisoning, 267 ; for robbery, 267 ; for 
assault, 26^: for robellioxx, 260; for 
witchcraft, 326 ^ 

Puritanism : in the early years of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, 305, 425; growth, 420, 
427 ; in Scotland, 399 ; origin, 424, 425 ; 
stnigglo with Anglicanism, 432-443, 
444-447 ; reaction at tho end of Eliza- 
beth's reign, 450 

Purvey, John, his revision of tho Bible, 
193 


Quarantine, 117 
Queen’s Bench Prison, 563 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 419, 421, 458; his 
voyages to Virginia, 499, 505; and tiio 
cllscovcry ” or Guiana, 506, 507 ; on 
the trade of England, 510 
Randolph, Thomas, liis emhassago to the 
Czar, -188, 489 

Raymond and Ijanoastor, voyages of, 
483, 484 

Rcdfoiw, John, loader of tho Fifth School 
of Music, 113 , , 

Reformation, tho : the fall of Wolsey a 
proximate cause, 48; cauHCS, 48-50; 
oharaoterlstioa, 60-52 ; attitude of 
Erasmus, 87, 88 , , 

Heglstor of marriages, births, and 
deatiis, 167 
Relics, worship of, 68 
Ifcellgion under Jlenry VIII., 34-54 ; under 
Edward VI., 17^183; under Mar^% 


183-192 ; from 1658 to 1584, 307-818; 
Struggle hotwocn Nonoonformity and 
Anml^nism, 431-443 (see 
Churob, Konoottformlty, and I’^url- 
taui«m) * 

Ronaissance, the. Its spread In England, 
85 

Eorolt ; in Uncolnshlre, 22 ! In York-^ 
shire, ^ , 

wley, Abbey of, 186 

4s and cmvel. 307 

lisr Tudow, 1 W14 ; Umta r 
of, M 

I 321, ml . 
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St. Fri(l(‘H\vi(l(*, Abbey of, V,i 
SL. Uoorjjfe’B <.Vomh worn by s(»l«li«rH of 
Henry VIII , 7i; and by Hol<U<‘.rri of 

St. John's <3oUet;e, Cambrid^o, JW 
St Paul's Cathedral, reuio\'al of rood of 
north door, (HI ; 576 
St. Paul’s School, 81), 129 
Sfc. Paul’s Theatre, f)(J9 
St. Quentin, campaign of, 202 
St, Thomafl the Martyr, his shrlno dc- 
^oiled, 68, 69 

St. Thomas’s HoKpital, 182, 564 
Saintsuuhy, (1. : JjlUjrature (1509-1547), 
98-107; Mtemturo (1.558-1584^ 338-337; 
the Drama (1558-1584), 338-341 :Kar!ior 
KUsabothun nootry, 341-348; Literary 
Jtevival <1579-158:^), 348-a51; Kliza- 
bethan society, 377-383; KUssabethan 
Hterature, 6ll'533 

as of, oxe- 


isdgn of Kdward VI. and the reign 
. of Alary, 170-175 
Smoking lohae<*o, .5(19, .570, ,572 
Social life (1.547-liV)«), 281-274 ; (1.581-1003), 
564-578 incc aim Society under 
Klissabeth, Manners and (tosttimo) 
Social misery under Kdward VI. and 
Mary, 241 («v aim Knclosuros, Poor 
I.iaw') 

Society under Klizabcth, 377-38.3 
Solway Moss, batths of, 4, 7.5 
Sonmrset, Duko of: os Lord Protector, 
171, 176-179; at the battle of Pinkie, 
198, 199 

Sonnets, Kllsabpthan, .524-526 
Sorcorj’, see Magic, etc. 

South w*ark Fair, 142 

Spain : beginning of w'ar with Kngland. 
and the Armada. 416*418, 460, 461 ; 
descent on Ireland, 423; English 
piratical operations, 473-475 
Sponsor, Edmund, works of, 348-350, 513 ; 

his “Faqrlc (^ueenc,” 613-616 
Splccs, 131 

Sports ; of England, 390, 67.3, 574 ; of Scot- 
land, 291, 40.5 (see also Atnusenients, 
Paatimes, etc.) 

Spure, Hattio of the, 2, 70, 75 
Stato-Church, see Ohurch and State 
Statute : of Apijeals, 19 ; of Uscft, 19, 27, 
129; of Wllfs, 19, 27; of the Six Ar- 
ticles, 24, 69, I7:i, 175; of Supreme 
Head, 61, 64; of Htiocesslon an<l 
Treason, 61, .53 ; of Probate, 62 ; of 
Mortuaries, 62 ; of PluralltltMi, 62 : of 
Ui^traint of Annatefi, 63; of Re- 
straint of Appeals, 53 ; against Dis- 
ponsatlons and Peter’s Ponce, 5.3 ; for 
57, 62; 
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Sweating sickness, 15, 257, 258 
SvMRS, J, E. : Coiiimoi’ce and Currency 
under Henry VHL, U8-131 ; Social 
Mlso^ 0517-1558), 241-245; Industry 


Tallye, Thomas, compositions of, 510 
Taverner, John, 113 

Taxation, under Henry VIIT., 7, 10, 12, 

Taylor, Rowland, martyrdom of, 101 
Tclosoopo, the, 467 
Templars, 35 
'Pernato, Drake at, 490 
Torouonne, capture of, 2 
Thames, traffic on the, ,575 
'Pheatro, Elizabethan, 521, 50.5, 507, .508, 
570 

Thirty-nine Artlclcn, siibaoription to, 
30.5; 315 

Thorne, John, 113 
Thorne, Nicholas. 214, 215 
Thome, Robert, 212 
Throckmorton plot. 171, 4U 
'I'obaoco, 509, 571, 672 
Tokens, 324 
Tolls on rivers, 78 

Tottel's Miscellany/ 93, lOl, 103,342, 345 
511 

Tournaments, 160-158 
Toumay, capture of, 2, 70 
Towns, docay, 121 ; relative prosperity, 
137 ; and the effect of civil wars, 1.58 ; 
the plague. 115, 6,59 ; sanitation, 561, 
502 

Towrson, ’William, voyagOH of, 208, 227 
Trade cenoour^emont given by Henry 
119 ; maritime under Henry 
VXIL,83, U9, 120 ; restrictions, ancient 


291 292 

Translations from tho olossloa, otc.. 

under EHzabeth, 347. 848 
TravopiB' controversy, 418 


.TTnupy jmouiw, uorpoiauott oc Wio, 78 : 

phureh, 40 ; 177, m 188 : preaches 

T.rSW 55 S!i?A“‘“* 

Turkey, charter To English morohante 
in, 479 

Tuaser, Thomas, writlngw of, 857, 858 
Tye/ Dn Christopher, rounder of Blath 

TyndaJe's translation off the : 

87, 102, 193, 194 


Uniform of army» 4 § 
Unlformltyt Aofeof, 8 U 
Uniyewdty of .Oanibridgo : disaoti 
some o£ the .Oofepw: ; iin 
to, the study ^^roefc, 
at the W®'’ 
toundhtiono, 90 * mi 
in the system of Inatw' 

ihtr^uotlon oftho stod; 

mirnffm 


UniverHity of Oxford: dissolution of 
some of tho collcjges, 27 ; antipathy 
to tho study of Greek, 86; now 
foundations, 90, 129 ; revolution in 
tho system of instruction, S)3; intro- 
duction of the study of Greek by 
Grocyn and Linacro, 99; Charter 
granted by Henry VIII., 136 ; facility 
of Physic. 1.50; docay of loarning,. 
129. 265, 266 : in relation to society 
under Elizabeth, 381 ; and tho draina„ 
567 

Upper classes under Elizabeth, 518 
Usury, 9, 130, 13I, 513, 5H 
“ Utopia/ the, 94, 104, 122, 123 


Vagtibonds (s(*e Heg^ars, Poor Daw, ctc.> 
Vergil, Polyclopo, 102 
Villages, growth of, 121 
Virginia, colonisation of, 400, .504 .506 
Vivos, LudovleiiH, his views on ccluoa- 
tion, 9.5, 96 
Voyscy, Bishop, 178 


Wages; in the navy under Honry Vllt., 
81, 84, 85; of artlzans, 125; of agricul- 
tural labourers, 125, 356, 535, 517 ; In 
relation to prices, 126; atfocted by 
debasement of coinage, 243 ; regula- 
tlon of, 363, 366 
Ward, Duke, vm^age of, 498 
Warfare under Iloury v III., 70-77 ; under 
Edward VI. and Mary, 196-202; 
under EUzabotli, 450-457 ; In Ireland, 
207 

Warham, Archbishop, 10; and the re- 
formation of tho Church, 40; aa 
ehancollor, 44 

•WftmhlpB of Homy Vltl., 704 « 

Watson, Thomas, works of, 34^1, 340, 525 
Wea^^^ of war, 74, 75, 80, 81, 154-156,. 

Webster, Augustine, Carthtwlan, 55 
Whale fUihenes, 540 

Wheat: price, 125, 126, 273, 533; Incroas- 
ing production, 535 
Whethamstede, Abbot, 138 

Archbishop, 3U, 419; hla 
attempts to suppress Nonconformity, 


Whjtmg, Elohard, Abbot of Glaston- 
bury, 63 

WitHTAKKit, T.; Natural Beionoo In 
WiUongbby, Sir sUKt, Sir, 818, «a4 

tSSE'® 
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45; viow of liift work, 15, 40; 

hiH roundatioriK at Oxford and Ii>«- 
wi(‘h, 40 and nofr, 01,02; popularity 
in the Morth, 40, 47; arront. and fall, 
47, 48; hiK full a proximato oauHcof 
the Uefonnation in KiiKland, 4K; 
dcMith, 52; and the now h‘arulnK» 8tJ, 
00; hifl (!ollege at- flxfonl, 10, 05, IKI; 
attackwl by Skelton, 100, 101 ; and 
en<dOHur<*H. 110; and (jlothie archi- 
tecture, 231 

Women: drc><H, 273, 274, 280, 577; man* 
nerrt, 577 

Wool, price of, 121 ; ovor-producHon of, 
230; decline in valms 533 
Woollen trade, ('entreH of, 132, 133 ; ita 
growth, 365, 3(Ji) 

Woolwich Dockyard, 78 
Working claHHCK, tholr poHltion tinder 
Kiissubeth, 544. 545 


Wyatt Kir ThonuiH, 08, 103, lOl-KMl, 527 
Wyatt’H rebiaiion, 173, 185, U«J, 201 
Wycliffcrs iliblc, 1113 
Wyadham, ThomaH, voyages of, 204, 215 
Wynkyn d({ Wordc, his collection of 
English carols, 08 


Yarmouth, and the herring fishery, 133 
York, Arc,hbi»hop of, and the Yorkshire 
rising, 23 

York, province of, fine imposed on the 
death of Wolst^y, 52 
Yorkshire, rising In, 23, <10 


Zoological Oardens at* the Tower, 575 
Zncchero, Federigo, 323 
Zutphen, i5l 
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xos. 6d. 

Conquests of the Cross. Edited by Edwin Hoddbr. With numerous Original 
Illustrations. Complete in Three Vois. 9s. each. 

Cookery, A Year’s. Phyllis Browne. Nm and Enlarged Edition, ^6d, 
Cookery Book, Casseu’s New Chiversal By Lizzie Heritage, With la 
Coloured Plates and other lUustradoos. x,^ pages, strongly bound in leather gilt, 6s. 
Cookery, Cassell’s Popular. With Four Coloured Plates. Cloth gilt, 2s. 
Cookery, Cassell’s Shilling, xxotk Thousand, xa 
Cookery, Vegetarian. By A* G. Payne, is. 6d. 

Cooking \ty The Art ot By Marie J. Sugg. Illustrated. Cloth, as. 
Cottage CHurdening. Edited by W. Robinson, F.L.S. Illustrated. Half- 


yeso-ly Vols., 11 ., and III., as. 6d, each. Vol. IV., 31, 

Counmes of the world. The. By Robert Brown, M.A., PIlD., Ac. Com- 
plete in Six Vols., with about 750 mustradons. 4to, 7s. 6d. ea^ 

Cydkqpmdla, Casseirs Conoise. Brought down to the latest date. With about 

600 lUnatrsudons. Ifetu and CheaO EaiiUn. <7a 

(^ydUmdla. CasseU’s Miniature/ ConMe&g 30,000 Subjeota Cloth, as. dd ; 


hidf-roxbur^ 4s. 

Defoe 'Daniel, By Thomas Wrioht. Illustrated, aia 

D«eoMle Duehy, thA Stones, Studies, and Sketches. By ja da 
DlokWhi^it^gteii, ABfo^ By James Payn. Chtdp ms W., 6s. 
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Seleciims from Cassell df Company's Publications, 


Employment for Boys on Leaving Soliool* Guide ta By W. S. Beard. 

F.R.G,S. IS. dd. 

Enoyclopsedic Dlctloxiaiy, The. Complete in Fourteen Divisdonal Vola, xoe. 6(1, 
each \ or Seven Vols., hdf-morocco, axs. each ; half*rumua, 354. each. 

England, Cassell's Illustrated History ot With a, 000 lUustmtiona Ten 
Vols., 4to, 9s. each. Neioand Rsvised Edition, Vols. I. to Vll., 9s, each. 

English Eictionaiy, Cassell's. Containing Definitions of upwards of 100,000 
Words and Phrases. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. : La*sy Paper Edition, 5s. 

English History, The Dictionary ot Cheap Edition, los. 6d.j roxbutgh, ics. 
English Literature, Library ot By Prof, H. Morley, In < Vols. 7s. Si. each* 
English Literature, Morley's Hrst Sketch ot Revised Edition, 7s. 6d 
English Literature, The Dlotionary ot By W. Davenport Adams. Cheap 

Edition, 7s, 6d. ; roxhurgh, los. dd, 

lEtoglish Literature, The Story ot By Anna Bcckland. 3s, 6<t 
English Writers. By Henry Morley. Vols. I. to XI. $$. each. 

JEsop's Pahles. Illustrated by Ernest Griset. Cheap Edition, Cloth, 3a 6d ; 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 5«, 

Etiquette of Good Society. New EeEtion, Edited and Revised by Lady 
C01.1K Campbell, is. ; cloth, ts, 6d. 

Europe, CasseU's Pocket Guide to. Edition for x8^. I..eather. 6s. 

Europeam Pictures of the Tear. jReproductions of Continental Inctums of rSca. 

Paper, as. dd. ; cloth, 4a. 

Fairway Island. By Horace Hutchinson. Cheap Edition, 38, 6d 
Faith Doctor, The. A Novel. By Dr. Edward Eocukston, Omp Edition, beu 
Family Physician. By Eminent Physicians and Burgeons. CM, axa; 

Fath^^uSkew*: His Life stud Times. By Frank J. Mathew* ss. 6d. 
Fezm, G. JEhaviUe, Woaftn by. Boards, as. eadh ; or doth, sa 6d* 

Flotion, GadweU^s Popular 3s. 6d. each. 


The Swe of tbi yovrMr* By Mn* Auoc* 

ANosa. 

n oi tbe Jaws, ot Putix, By PRANK 
Aaaarr. , 

S90. By BLISAttm 

Field HaturaliBt's Eandhoim; The. 

Wooo. Cheap Edition, ml 6d, 
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Seiections from Cassell <fe Companfs Puhlicaitons. 


OUljert, Elizatoetlt, and her Work for the Blind. By Fkances Mabtin. as, 6d. 
Gladstone, The Eight Eon. W. E, BI.P., life ofl Profusely Illustrated, is. 
Gleanings from Popnlax Authors. Two Vols. With Original Illustrations. 
4to, 9$. each. Two Vols. in One, 25$. 

Gulliver’S TTav^ TOth 88 Engravings. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, ss. 

Gun and its Developinent, The. By W. W, Greener. Illustrated. 20$. 6d 
Guns, Modem Shot. By W. W. Greener. Illustrated. 5s. 

Health, The Book ot By Eminent Physicians and Suigeona Doth, axs. 
Health Laws* The London.^ Prepared by the Mansion House Council on the 
PwelUngs of the Poor* Lhnp cloth, as. 

Heavens, The Story of the. By Sir Robert Stawell Ball, Ll^D., F.R.S. 

With Coloured l^tes and Wooo Bmpravinfl^ Popular Ediiion^ zas. (5d. 

Heroes of Britain In Peace and War. with 300 Original Illustrations. Cheap 
Bdition, Two Vols. 3s. 6d. each ; or two vols. m one, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Hiram Golfs BeUgion ; or, the Shoemaker by the Grace of God. ns. 


Hispaniola Plate (1688-1898). By John Bloukdellb- Burton. 6s. 

Historic Honsea or the United Kingdongu With Contributions by the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Boknw, F.R.S.. and others. Profosely Illustrated, zot. 6d. 

HlstorvA Footnote to. E%htYear8 of Trouble in Samoa. By R. L, Stevenson. 6s, 
Home we of the Ancient Greeks, Tha Thmsiatcd by Alice ^^immekn. 
Illustrated. 78. 6d. 

Horse, The Book of tha By Samuel Sidnrv. With 17 Full-page Collotype 
Plates of Celebrated Horses of the Day, and numerous other lUttstrations. Cloth, 251. 


Houghton, Lord : The Life, Letters, and PMendships of Richard Monoktcm 
koines. First Lord HOTUhton. By Sir Wbkyss Rsia Two Vols. ass. 
ISousehold, CasseLPs Book ox the. Illustrated. Complete in Four Vols. 5s. each; 
or Four Vols. in tw^ half-moroccoisss. 

Hygiene and Pnbllo HealtlL By B. Arthur Whitelegob, M.D. Illustrated. 

Umt Mul Rntitod ifL. 6d. 

India, OasselX’B HLstory ot By James Grant. With 400 lUustmtiona Two 
Vols.. 9S. tadXf or One Vol., zs*. 

XfHtooT AmufeoDoieiits, Card Games, •■‘"d Fireside Piut, OaiMiwlfs Book ot 

Widz numerous niiMThadopa ChsdiP Md i Uon , Cloth, na 

into the UnittowngaBomanoeojrBottthAfrtoa. % Lawrence Fletchbr. 3a 6d. 
Xroh Pirate, The. By Max Pemberton. Hbiimted* st 
Island Mights’ Bnteraimaents. By R. L. Stevenson. IBuitmted, 6a 
Italy Brm the FhH of ir^leohlmlAL^ ByJ. W. FRobyn. m 6d* 

Kaamel Qalde, PractloSL ^Dr. Gordon Stablea Ilkstmted. ChmpBdium, ra 
sang’h Btary^ A. By Percy White. Cloth, xa 4(1 
Hing’s Hhsiw. iu Memoft? of a Troop Sexgeant-Miijfor of the X4th (Ring'^ 
Husssra EdhMVHExikSEr CoHmN 6a 
LadM’ Ph^^EiotEii, Tha By a Londoh Physldan. 6a 
Lady Biddy Tom, The ddhriraMe, By FRANi^ f Barrett. JVm 

Widt xa Fndt^pisEe TPtei w iMi C d l i da , i 

Lady’T Ihiisfnf jaA . *ipcai|iSsted fbNn the Tmch bjt Lady Colin 

lAipe 'py' Munro, a. Goth, ^ta 6d. 
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Selections from Cassell ds Company s Publicatiom, 


London, Old and New. By Walter Thornbury and Edward WAi-FORa 

Six Vols., wth about i,aoo Illustrations. Cloth, 9s. each. LUfttry BdiHoHs 

Lost on Dn Oorrig; or, ’Twiart Barth and Ocean. By Standish O^Grady* 

With 8 Fullpage Illustrations. 5s. 

Manta Blacte, Tne, By Stanley weyman. With lafull-page Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Medical Handhooh of Life Assurance. By James Edward Pollock, M.D., 
F.B..CP., and Jambs Chisholm, Fellow- of the Institute of Actuaries, Loudon. ». 6d 
Medicine, Manuals for Students ot (A JUst forwarded post free on appHcationS 
Modem Europe, A History ot By C. A. Fypee, M, A. Complete in Three Vols., 

with full-page Illustratious. jrs. 6d. each. 

Mount Desolation. An Australian Romance, By W, Carlton Dawe. 3s. 6d. 
Muslu Dlustrated History of. By Emil Naumann. Edited by the Rev. 

Sir F. A, Gors Ouselbv, Bart. Illustrated. Two Vols* bxs. 6d. 

National Idhrary, Cassell’s. In Volumes. Paper covers, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 

(A Compute List of the V'olumes post free on application.) 

Natural Hlatory, Cassell’s Concise. By E. Perceval Wright, M.A„ M.D„ 
F.LS. With several Hundred Illustrations. 7s. 6d. ; also kept hftlf-tK>und. 

Natural History, Cassell’s New. Edited by P. Martin Duncan, M. a , F. R.&, 
F.G.S. Complete in Six Vols. With about 3,000 Illustrations. Cloth, qi. each. 
Nature’s W'onder W'orkers. By Kate R. Lovell. Illustrated, as. 6d, 


RiKB J. Wood. Cluap Mdition, xs. 6d. ; cloth, as. 

NUrsdng of Slok (Mldxeii, A Handbook lOr the. By Catherine T. Wt>OD. ss. 6 dL 
O’DrlsooU’s Weird* and Other Stories. By A Werner. Cloth, 5s, 

(Htilo, The New. A Story of East and West. By Edward Bvrrktt 1 1 alb. Ss. 
OldDorset. Chapters In the History of theCounty, ByH.J,MouLS,M.A zoi.ad. 
Onr Own Oountcy. Six Vols. With x,aoo Illustrations, Cloth, 7 s. 64 each. 
Palntlnir* the English % Ernest Chksneau. CkiapBditim.^u. 

Paris, Old and New* A Narrative of its History, its People, and Its I%ees. Gk 
H. ScTKRRtAKn Edwakos. Produely Illustrated. Complete b Two VoUtmea, m* 
or gilt edges, toe. 64 eaoh. ^ 

Patent l«ws of sub. Oounti^ Oleiuths^ With Kotos. ByW. I^LOto 
Wisu VolL.xadd. 

Peoples of the Woxl4 "VbM. By Dr. iumvtr Brown, Complete in Six Volt, 
with lUuatratIcms. 7$, 64 mftfi 

PerlSsot 0mUm$ax, The. By the Rev* A# l^crtHErPAUiER, D,D, «§. 64 
Photwaiphy^l^ ByT, C,HEfwoitm Ithtstmted, is. ; eloih, ». 64 
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Seleciions from Cassell <fe Company s Publications. 


Poultry Keeper, The PyaotlcaL By Lewis Wright. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

PotUtry, The Book ot By Lewis Wright, Popular Edition. Illustrated. los. 6d. 

PoiUtry, The niustrated Book of. By Lewis Wright. With Fifw Exquisite 
Coloured Plates, and numerous Wood Engrainngs. Revised Edition. Cloth, 3x8. 6d. 

Piison Princess, A. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 6s. 

Qfs Works, XTniform Edition ot ss. each. 

Dead Haa> Hook. { The Aaioniahlng Klstory of Troy Towxl 

The Splendid Spur. | *Z Saw Three Ships,*’ and other Winter’s Tales 

The Blue Pa^oxxs. 1 BToughte and Crosses. 

Queen Snnuner ; or, The Tourney of the Lily and the Bose, Penned and 

Portrayed by Walts* Csakb. With 40 pages in Colours. 6s. 

Qneen, The People^s Life of their. % Rev, E. J, Hardy, M.A, is. 

Queen Victoria, The Life and Times ot By Robert Wilson. Complete in 
3 Vols. With numerous Illustrations. 9s. each. 

Queen’s Scarlet, The. G. Manville Kenn. niustrated. 5s, 

QnlokeninK of Caliban, The, A Modem Story of Evolution. By J. Compton 
Rxckbtt. Cheap Edition^ 3s. 6dL 

Babhit'Keeper, The PraotloaL By Cuniculus. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Baffles Haw, The Boln^ ot By A. Conan Dovlb. New Edition, 5s. 

Bailways, British. Their Passenger Services, Rolling Stock, Locomotives, 
Otadients, and Bsnress Speeds. By J. P. Pattinson. Illustrated, xas. dd. 

Bailways, Our. Their Ori^n, Development, Incident, and Romance. By 

John Pendleton, Illustrated, a Vols^ demy Svo. 04$. 

Ballway Ouides, Offlatal Illustrated. With Illustrations on nearly every page. 


IS. 

Complete in 


Ballway Ouides, Offlatal Illustrated. With Illustrations on nearly every page, 

Mi^, Sta. Paper covers, xs.: doth, as. 

Londonjmd Ko^ Western Bauwiw* Oreat Basim Hallway. 

Gwt vmmn Hallway. Len^n uid South Wattem Hallway. 

. londomB^hton, and South OoaatF^waj. 

South Xaatm Hddway. 

Bailwsy Library, Cassell’s. Cxown 8vo, boards, as. each. 

BCe w wrott, Shoemaker, By Kathsrfae p. Jaok Gordon, Knijrht Bvrant. By W. C. 
Woods. Hudson (Bsrcisy wotth)*_" 

ByO.MMvHl.F.nn. iSSLtw. 

St ^^bertf’a Tower. By Fiotsnctt Wse- TO ^^^k e Ofth* Thorah. By Sldaay 

TOffjSgjdrfMwWW. 8, nmm , ■ mow 

Ch^eiSvM^HeeaL BatiA XeeiUmr, By 
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Selections from Cassell ds Company' s Publications, 


Slxa^espeare, Cassell’s Quarto Edition. Edited by Charles and Mary Cowden 
Clarkb, and containing about ,< 5 oo Illustrations by H. C. Sbloos. Complete in 
Three Vols*. cloth gilt, j3 & — Also published in Three separate Vols., in cloth, 

viz. The Comedih.s, axs, ; The Historic^jl Plays, x8s. 6d. ; Thf Tragbdiks, ass. 
Shalrespeare, The Plays ot PZdited by Prof. Henry Morley. Complete in 
Thirteen Vols. Cloth, in box, ais. ; half-morocco, cloth sides, 40$. 

Sbalcspere, The Intematloiial, Edition de luxe. 

King Henry VlII. By Sir Jambs Lintok, P.R. I. {Price on ixpplicatioH,) 

Othello. Illustrated by Frank Picksbb, kA. los. 

King Henry IV. Illustrated by Herr Eduard OkOtznbb. ten. 

As You Like It. Illustrated by the late Mens. Emilb Bavakd* jCs tos. 
Shalkspere, Tbe Leopold. With 400 Illustrations, and an Introduction by F. J. 

Furnivall. CAea^ Edition, 38. 6d. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 58. ; roxhurgh, 7s, 6d. 
Sliakspere, The Itoyal With Exquisite Steel Plates and Wood Engravings. 
I'hree Vols. rsa. each. 

SKetohes, The Art of Maldng and UEdng. From the French of G. Fraipont. 

By Clara Bell. With Fifty Illustrations, as. 6d. 

Smuggling Days and Smuggling Ways ; or, The Story of a Lost Art By 
Commander the Hon. Henry N. Shore, kN. Illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Social England. A Record of the Process of the People, By vsudous writers. 

Edited by H, D. Traill, D.C.L, Vols, I., 11., wid III., i«. each. 

Social Welfare, Subjects of. By Lord Playfair, K.CB., Ac. 7s. 6d. 
Sorrow, The Highway ot By Hesba Stretton and ♦ ^ * 6s. 


Sports and Pastimes, Cassell’s Complete Booh ot Cheap Edition, 3$. 6d. 
Squire, The. By Mrs. Parr. Cheap Edition in one Vol„ 6s. 

StaudlcOis of Hlifli Acre, The. A Novel By Gilbert Bhexdon. Two Vola nis. 
Star-Land. By Sir Robert Stawell Ball, LL. 0 ., &c. Illustmted, 6s. 
Statessnan, Past and Future. 6s. 

Storehouse of CteherallhRa^ niustrated. In S Vols. s^^eaoh. 

Story of Fcanda dmlde. The. A Nova By Stanley J. Wbyman. 6s. 
Successful Llf^, The. By Ak Elcbr I^qthexl 3 S. 6<1 
Sun, The Story of the, BfSirRx>B»RTl^AWiaxBALL,LL. 0 .,F.R.S., P.R,A.S. 

With Eight Colotured Plates and Xllnstnttihaa axA 
Sunshine Series, Cassell’s. In Voli xa each. 

(A Lies ^Hke Votmuu poet free on appUeodien,) 

sybil Knox; or, Home Again. A Stoty of To-day. By Edward E. Hale, 
Author of *' East and West," &c. Chee^ Edition, 

Taxatl^ aronldpal, at Home and Abroad. By J. J. O'Mbara. ya 6d. 
Tenting on the Plains. ^E.ECcstbr. niustxatad. 5s. 
Thaolwray%Am^^ Bj^ETRECaowB, AuR^A. IlJttstntied xoadd, 
Thames, The Tidal By Grant hum, with Indht Pmof ImmssUms 
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Selections from Cassell <fe Company's Publications. 


Tb 6 *'B 6 lle Saxivage” Library. Cloth. 2s, each. 
The Fortanes of Ni«aL , hast of the Bwon*., 

Gh»r TMTa-WTimylng. 


^ASSftuuy. 

NioholM ^^ebr. 

V<^ 
ataxie 

Wuthevinff Heighti. 

The Prairie.^ 

Night and hCorxiing* 

S^voiiau 7^ ^ 
The rogoidaby Iiegeada. 
Towarof Londoxi. 

Baimaby Budysre. 

CMcea and Ale. 

The Kiiog'a Omy 
People rhave Met, 

The Pathtlndee. 

Bvellzia. 

Sootfa Poexoa. 

OBlTensal 


Adventorea of Mr. X<adbuxy. 
Zvtucihoe. 

Oliver Twiat. 

Seleotiona from Hood*a 
Worka. 

IioagCBllovr»a Proee ‘Worka. 
Senae and Senalbuit^. 

Talea, SosmL eaxd Sketdhea 
(Bret Harte). 

The PriJaoe of the Hottae of 
Devld. 

Sherldaa*a Pl« 

TJjaole Tom*a 05 
geeralayer. 

Btxgene Ajram. 

JaokPr* 


POtttozitthe (SiMardazoetu 
amd the Barlp Cniria- 

of JCargaret 


Borne 

' Mm.rtm, 

The Trlaia 
XipBdaay. 

Bdra Allan Poe. Prose and 
Poetry, Selections ftona 

Cassell’s Ulustrated. With 


Old Mortality. 

The Hour and the Man. 
Washington Zrving'e SketOh- 
Book. 

Iiaat Jiaara of Palmyra, 

Tales of the Borders. 

^de and Px^udioe. 

Last of the Mohicans. 

Heart of Midlothlaao. 

Xiaat Bays of Pompeii. 
VeUowplnah Papers. 

Handy Andy. 

Selected Plays. 
AjnerioanHtmotxr. 

w!SSS^^-X^a and Se- 
leom Beaaya. 

iner. 

Shop. 

The Tadisman. 

Plokwlok, TtwVola. 

Soarlec Letter. 

Martin (Thxundewit. Two Vok. 

One Thousand 


HlstJory, Cassell’s Ulustrated. With nearly 
IttuankATiOKS. VoL L Early and Greek Hiatory.— Vd. 11 . The Roman PeriodU^ 
Vol. 111 . The Middle Ages.~Vol IV. Modem History. 9«- each. 

Vicar, Of Walcefleld and other Worto, by Oliver Goldsmith, niustmted. 
3$. 6d. ; clotht gilt edges# 5S< 

vrater-oolotir Itotlna. A Course of With Twenty-four Coloured Plates by 

R. P. Lsxtck, and mil Instroetions to the Pupil. 5s. 

Wedlooli; Lawfol : or, Ho'r Shall 1 Mahe Sure of a Le^al Marriage 7 By 
Two Bakxistem. xa 

Wild Birds, PamUlar. By W. Sw^tslakd. Four Series. With 40 Coloured 
Platea m each. xas. 6A each. 

WlWH(wers,PiUxilli^ By F. E. Hulme, F.US.. F.S.A. Five Series. With 

40 Colour^ Plates in eacii. (In sets only, price on apnUcatbn.) 

VTooiL The Life of the Eer. J. 0 . By his Bon, theRev, Theodore Wooa 

mtih P:** ‘'■ait Extra crown 8vo, cloth. Ckmp Sditiora. ss. dd. 

WozlL The Illustrated Journal for Meohanlos. l^ew and Mnlarged SeHes, 

VdL Vitas. 

^’’W'orh** HandboolBS. A Serlesof Praotb#! Miuiuals prejMred under the Dheo* 
tlon of PAtn^ir* HMLUCie, Sdi^ of mm, ^h, xa each. 

Woiid of Wit mA wumir; Tha 400 lUtunraikrns. Qo^ ys. 6 d* 

World c€ Woxu&ers, The. 400 lUustmtIona Two Vola ju, oadL 

Wceokso^ The. By R. L. 3 TEyEKS 0 N and Lloyi> OeeoutKB. llhtstmted* 6a. 
Tale Tide. Cassell’s Okristicas Annual, rs# 
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SeUcticns from CasseU <fe Companfs Publications, 


ISttilea antt IUli0t0ns tIEorks. 

BllDle lUogmpliles. Illustrated, as. 6d. each. 

Tlxe Staxy of JoBcqph. lt> Lessons £» To-Day. By the Rev* Gs;<)KiCB BaimTOM. 
Tlie story of JiCoses tuad Josbiu^ By the Rev. J. Tbuford.' 

The Story of JTad^ee* By the Rev. T. Wycliffb Gbdgb. 

TOie Story of Stuntiel sad Satil. By the Rev. D. C, TOVBY. 

The Story of DevUL By the Rev. J. Wild. 


The Story of Jesus. In Veise. By J. R. Macduff, D.D. 


BlhlSs Cassell^ niRStratsd FaznjUly. With 900 Illustrations, lather, gilt 
edges, £'» xos. ; full morocco, los. 

Blhls, The, and the Holy Lana, New Light on. By B. T. A. Evrtts, M.A. 

Illustrated. Cloth, exs. 

Bible Educator, The. Edited by E. H. Plumptre, D.D. With Illustrations, 
Maps, &C. Four Vela., cloth, 63. each. 

Bible Manual, Oassell’s Illustrated. By the Rev. Robert HtiNTER, LL.D. 
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